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Thb  present  yolmne  of  the  Jonrnal  has  been  eontinned  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  preTions  one;  bat  it  is  intended  in  fatnre  yolmnes  to 
subdiyide  '*  Microeoopy  "  into  two  narts,  '*  (a)  Collecting,  Mounting, 
and  FiTamining  OUects,''  and  **  (p)  InstnunentB^  Aooessoriee,  &or 

As  the  resmtof  endeavoars  made  to  asoertam  the  views  of  ihe 
Fellows^  it  has  been  found  that  a  desire  exists  that  the  pages 
occupied  by  the  Bibliography  should  be  devoted  to  an  extension  of 
the  abstracts  of  important  biological  and  microscopical  papera, 
instead  of  including  the  titles  simply  of  all  such  papers. 
Becognizing  that  the  Editors  exist  tor  the  Journal,  and  not 
the  Journal  for  the  Editors,  it  is  intended  to  give  ^ect  to  this 
wish,  though  not  without  some  personal  regret.  The  aim  of  the 
Journal  haa  been,  as  before  explained,  to  give  the  Fellows  full 
information  as  to  what  has  been  published  in  the  current  periodioed 
literature  of  all  countries;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  tbis 
completely — at  buj  rate  at  present — ^by  means  of  abstracts,  the 
Bibhocraphy.was  intended  to  supply  some  of  ibe  omissions,  so 
that  me  Fellows  might  still  feel  assured  that  there  was  no  paper 
that  was  not,  in  some  form,  brought  under  their  notice. 

As  great  importance  must  attach  to  the  nearest  approach  to 
complet^ess  in  this  respect,  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  witii 
the  Becord  of  Current  Besearches,  bibliographical  notes  of  papers 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  abstoact,  either  for  want  of  space  or 
for  other  reasons. 

Some  of  the  parts  of  the  Journal  are  now  out  of  print — the 
number  required  naying  been  in  excess  of  the  expected  demand. 
The  Publication  Committee  would  haye  been  glad  to  ayoid  com- 
mencing a  new  series  at  so  early  a  period,  but  tiiej  haye  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  under  the  circumstances  this  wiU  be  tiie  better 
course,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  for  future  Fellows  to  commence 
with  a  complete  series  rather  than  with  one  which  must  always 
remain  incomplete. 

Additional  tiile-pages  are  supplied  with  this  yolume,  so  that 
Fellows  desirous  of  binding  it  in  two  pfui»  can  do  so.  The  Council, 
after  consideration,  were  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  to  haye  one 
yolume  only  for  each  year,  rather  than  to  multiply  tiie  number  of 
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indezee,  which,  in  previous  oases,  has  been  found  to  add  much  to 
the  difficulty  of  fin£ng  any  given  subject 

As  with  the  former  yolume,  every  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  render  the  contents  and  index  as  efficient  as  possible ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  readily  referring  to  any 
note  contained  in  the  Kecord. 

In  addition  to  the  Publication  Committee,  the  best  acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  the  Associate  Editors,  Messrs.  Parker,*  Bennett, 
Bell,  and  Bidlev,  the  more  so  that  they  have  to  look  for  their 
reward  in  the  hope  that  tjieir  exertions  may  be  of  some  benefit 
to  all  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  cm  camant  with  the  contents 
of  the  fEist  increasing  periodical  literature  relating  to  Biology  and 
Microscopy. 

Among  other  Fellows  for  whose  assistance  acknowledCTients  are 
due  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  G.  J.  Fox  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Ward ;  also 
Mr.  John  Mayall,  jun.,  whose  co-operation  in  regard  to  micro- 
scopical subjects  (properly  so  called)  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value. 

Fbane  Gbisp. 

*  Mr.  T.  J.  Parker  was  unfortanately  obliged  to  sever  his  conneotion  with  the 
Journal  on  his  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  New  Zealand. 
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The  Society  was  established  for  the  oommtinication  and  discnsaion 
of  observations  and  discoyeries  (1)  tending  to  improYements  in  the  oon- 
stmotion  and  mode  of  application  of  the  Microscope,  or  (2)  relating  to 
Biological  or  other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ez-oflScio  Fellows. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Becommendation 
signed  by  t^ree  Fellows,  stating  the  names,  residence,  description,  &e,, 
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knowledge.  The  Certificate  is  read  at  a  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the 
Candidate  balloted  for  at  the  succeeding  Meeting. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  £2  28.,  payable  in  advance  on  election, 
and  subsequently  on  1st  January  annufidly,  with  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £2  29. 
Future  payments  of  the  former  may  be  compounded  for  at  any  time  for 
£31  lOs.  Fellows  elected  at  a  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  June  are  only 
called  upon  for  one-half  of  the  year's  subscription,  and  Fellows  absent 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  year,  or  permanently  residing  abroad, 
are  exempt  from  one-half  the  subscription  during  absence. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  50),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Microscopical  or  Biological  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  three  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Ez-offloio  Fellows  (limited  to  100)  consist  of  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  such  Societies  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  Council  may 
recommend  and  a  Monthly  Meeting  approve.  They  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  Society's  Publications,  and  to  exercise  all  other  privil^es  of  Fellows, 
except  voting,  but  are  not  required  to  pay  any  Entrance  Fee  or  Annual 
Subscription. 

The  Connoil,  by  whom  the  afiBedrs  of  the  Society  are  mana^,  is 
elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of  the  President,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelve  other  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
from  October  to  June,  in  the  Society's  Library  at  King's  College,  Strand, 
W.C.  (commencing  at  8  p  Jf .).  Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of 
Fellows. 

In  each  Session  two  additional  evenings  T"  Scientific  Evenings  ")  are 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  Apparatus  ana  Objects  of  novelty  or  interest 
relating  to  the  Microscope  or  the  subjects  of  Microscopical  B^earch. 

The  Journal^  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  with  a  Record  of  Current  Researches  relating  to  Invertebrata, 
Cryptogamia,  Microscopy,  &c.,  is  i)ubli8hed  bi-monthly,  and  is  forwarded 
ffratts  to  all  Ordinary  and  Ex-officio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  within 
the  Postal  Union. 

The  Library^  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  11  a.h.  to  4  p.m.,  and  on  Wedneisdays  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
It  is  dosed  during  August. 

Forma  of  proposal  for  Fellowship,  and  any  further  information^  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Secretaries,  or  Asaistant-Sdretary,  at  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
King's  College,  Strand,  W.C. 
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This  Journal  is  published  bi-monthly,  at  the  end  of  tbo  firat  week  oi  ih^ 
months  of  Fehniary,  April,  June,  August,  October,  uid  Beo^ub^.  II 
varios  in  mxe,  according  to  oonrenienoe,  but  does  not  contain  leas  than 
b  sheets  ri28  pp.)  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts  as  required.  The  iwioe 
to  non-Fellows  ia  4r^  per  Number. 

The  Journal  oomj^rises : 

(1.)  "Hie  Trahsaotions  and  the  Pboosxdinqs  of  the  Society :  being 
tiie  Papers  read  and  Beports  of  the  busineaB  tranttoted/  iS 
the  Meetings  of  tba  Society,  inoludoig  tmj  obeerfatiQiis  or 
diseutdona  on  the  subjects  bfonght  forward. 

(2.)  BiBLiOGBA»Y  and  Rboobd  op  Curbimt  Rbsbarohbs  relating  to 
the  Invertdrata  and  Cryptogamia,  vnHh  the  Embryology  and 
Hiitology  of  the  higher  Animals  and  Plants,  and  Mio'tno^^ 
^properly  so  called) :  being  a  classified  list  of  the  contentajo 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  aboTe  subjects,  of  more  than  900 
Britii^  and  Foreign  Journals,  Transactions,  dkc,  ai»l  abstnots 
of  at  extracts  from  the  more  important  of  the  articles  noted. 
(See  extract  from  Prefoce  to  Vol.  II.  on  next  page.) 

Authors  of  TajiGTB  printed  in  the  TraDsactions  are  entitled  to  20  coj^s 
of  their  coDununicatioBs  gratis.  Extra  copies  can  be  had  at  the  mrice  of 
129.  6d.  per  half-sheet  of  8  pages,  or  less,  including  ooTer,  for  a  mmimum 
number  of  100  copies,  and  6«.  per  100  plates,  if  plain.  Prepayment  by 
P.O.O.  is  requested. 

All  conmiunications  as  to  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  Boyal  Microscopical  Society,  Eing*B  Ck>llege,  Strand,  W.O. 


Pnntedfor  the  Society  by 
WILLIAMS    AND    NORGATB, 

LOKDOM  AN9  EDIBBVBGH. 
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EXTRACT  FBOM  THE  PREFACE  TO  VOL.  II. 


''  In  additioQ  to  the  '  Tbansagtiomb'  and '  Pbocskdxkob  *  of  the  Society, 
the  ' BiBLioaEAPST '  and  'Bsoobb'  dow  form  «  large  part  of  eadi 
number.  The  former  proYides  a  dasrified  Index,  in  English,  to  the 
oontents  of  npvards  of  three  hundred  British  and  Foreign  Soientifio 
Jonmals  and  Transactions,  whilst  the  latter  consists  of  abstracts  of  or 
extracts  from  the  more  imixurtant  of  the  articles  noted  in  the  Bibliography. 

The  object  of  this  part  of  the  Jonmal  is  to  meet  a  wish  which  has  been 
for  jDdany  years  expressed  by  the  Fellows— ^mt  only  tiiose  resident  in  the 
cotintry,  to  whom  the  Library  is  less  accessible,  but  those  in  London  also^ 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  obviating  to  some  extent  the  difficulty  that 
has  hitherto  existed  (owing  to  the  great  development  in  modem  times  of 
Periodical  Scientific  Literature)  in  ascertaining  what  is  being  done  by 
Biologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

'Wh&st  ihe  Annual  Beooocds  published  in  this  country  and  abroad  (all 
of  whidi  ai«  io  be  found  in  the  Library)  are  invaluable  as  books  of  refer- 
ence beyond  anything  to  whibh  a  Journal  bsued  bi-monthly  could  attain, 
the  feeling  has  been  that  a  more  readable  account  of  the  results  of  research 
would  be  useful,  and,  if  possible,  one  not  so  much  out  of  date.  As  an 
instance,  Mt.  Qeddes*  very  interesthig  researohes  on  Chlorophyll  in  the 
Green  PlanarisB  may  be  retored  to.  In  ordinary  course  a  mcse  or  lees 
brief  referenoe  to  this  observaticm  would  appear  in  the  Annual  Summaries 
<d  the  second  (in  a  fow  oases  the  first)  yeer  after  its  announcement.  It 
is  obviously  very  desiraMe  that  the  Fellows  should,  in  such  a  case,  be  in 
poaeenkMi  of  fuller  and  earlier  infonpaation  of  the  aathor*s  views. 

As  the  Society's  domain  indudes  the  Invert^rata  and  tiie  Cryptogomia 
generally,  with  the  Embryology  mdi  Bietdogy  of  the  higher  Animals  and 
Plants,  and  Microacopy  (properly  so  c^iUed),  the  Bibliography  imd  Becord 
extend  to  tboee  subjects  alsa** 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


I. — On  a  Series  of  Experiments  made  to  determine  (he  Thermal 
Death-point  of  knotvn  Monad  Oerms  when  the  Heat  is  endured 
in  a  Fluid.    By  the  Bev.  W.  H.  DALLmaEB»  F.B.M^ 

iBead  10th  December,  1879.) 

Plates  L  and  II. 

In  a  group  of  pnpers  on  ''The  Life-HijstorieB  "  of  a  series  of  well- 
marked  monad  forms,  read  before  this  Society  between  the  years 
1873  and  1876,*  it  was  shown  that  in  every  instance  when  the 
organism  was  steadily  followed  in  its  developmental  history,  its 
vitol  contmnity  as  a  distinct  form  was  secnred  by  a  process  whidi 
was,  without  doubt,  the  practical  equivalent  of  a  genetic  one. 

In  the  set  of  observations  here  referred  to  six  monads— quite 
distinct  in  all  respects — ^varying  in  their  longest  diameter  from  the 
71^  of  an  inch  to  the  nAnF  of  an  inch,  were  carefully  followed  from 
thm  ordinary  condition,  through  a  series  of  weU-observed  changes, 
into  a  condition  in  which  slightijy  disrimilar  states  of  the  same  form 
blended,  becoming  a  still  sac.  lliis  sac,  it  was  shown,  in  every  case 
ultimately  emitted  germs — exquisitely  minute  semi-opaque  atoms 
— in  enormous  multitudes.  But  in  one  instance  these  were  so 
minute  as,  at  first,  to  defy  disclosure  by  our  finest  and  most 
powerfol  optical  aids,  however  carefuUy  employed,  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  germs  in  this  case  was  only  effected  by 
watching  a  roace  over  whi^  the  apparently  glairy  fluid  that  had 
poured  rorth  m>m  the  sac  had  passed;  and  tiien  by  repeated  obser- 
vation it  was  seen  that  what  in  the  issue  proved  to  be  germs,  did 
arise,  being  then  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  least  of  tiie  germs  of 
the  other  monads  whose  sao-cipntents  were  at  once  shown  to  be 
such.  But  they  were  not  in  the  same  condition  as  these,  that 
being  alwavs  semi-opaque,  while  these,  when  they  appeured,  had  a 
slightly  yeUowish  tint  and  were  transparent,  and  when  pennstently 
*  See  '  Monthly  Mioroeoopioal  Journal,'  vols,  z.-xiii 

VOL.  in.  B 
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followed  developed  into  the  parent  form.  It  was  thns  manifest  that 
in  one  instance  of  the  six  a  germ  was  produced,  too  small  to  be 
discovered  on  its  emission  from  the  sac  by  the  most  powerful  lenses 
at  onr  disposal. 

In  every  case  the  demonstrated  germs  were  followed  into  the 
adolt  condition ;  and  it  was  then  apparent  that  multiplication  was 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  oy  "  fission,"  which  was  both 
simple  (into  two)  and  multiple  (into  some  multiple  of  two).  But 
after  a  more  or  less  definitely  marked  lapse  of  time  the  living  pro- 
cesses were  rejuvenated  by  the  equivalent  of  a  genetic  process,  as 
above  stated. 

Now  in  the  interests  of  an  important  Biological  question, 
dealing  with  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lovirest  septic  organisms,  it 
was  01  moment  to  determine  whether  these  demonstrated  germs 
could  resist  heat  better  than  the  adults,  and  if  so  in  what  degree. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  is  by  no  means  an  ea^  task.  It  is 
a  matter  requiring  great  care,  patience,  and  the  eaucation  that 
comes  of  repeated  fedlure,  to  follow  a  given  form  through  its  meta- 
morphoses mto  the  condition  of  a  germ-sac,  and  then  to  watch 
until  the  emission  of  the  germs  is  demonstrated.  But  to  subject 
these  to  varying  heat  conditions  and  subsequently  study  tneir 
behaviour,  is  ms^estly  a  matter  requiring  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
treatment.  To  do  it  at  all,  and  obtain  reliable  results,  the  par> 
ticular  germs  emitted  under  the  eye  of  the  investigator  should  be 
exposed  to  the  required  tests,  and  then  the  results  of  each  ex- 
posure studied,  bv  an  observer  who  had  fiuniliarized  himself  with 
tiie  developmental  behaviour  of  the  germ,  when  not  subjected  to 
the  given  heat  conditions.  In  this  wav  iJone,  so  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, could  it  be  determined  what  heat  conditions  arrested  or 
fina^  destroyed  the  vital  action  of  the  serm. 

The  only  manner  in  which  this  could  be  done,  so  £eu:  at  least  as 
the  capacity  of  myself  and  colleague  to  devise  extended,  vras  to 
demonstrate  the  spore  emission  of  the  several  monads  on  separate 
slips  of  glass ;  and  when  it  had  taken  place,  instantiy — whue  the 
spore  was  freshly  emitted— to  expose  it  to  a  slowly  increasing 
temperature  in  adr  until  the  desired  point  was  reached.  Then  to 
slowly  cool  it,  and  remoisten  the  space  under  the  cover,  by  capil- 
larity, with  every  conceivable  precaution,  and  then,  under  proper 
conmtions  for  preventing  evaporation,  to  examine  the  **  field  ** 
steadily  to  discover  whether  development  of  the  germs  ensued  or  not* 

*  An  admirable  method  for  the  introdnctioii  of  sterilized  pabulum,  which  should 
always  be  ready  at  hand,  was  ultimately  employed.  It  oonaisted  in  filling  by 
capillarity  the  delicate  glass  **  vaccine  tubes  *^  in  which  the  lymph  is  taken  by 
the  physician,  and  kept — with  pabulum  proved  to  be  suitable  for  the  monads— 
hermetioaUv  sealing  the  tubes,  and  then  subjecting  these  with  their  contents  to 
a  germ-destroving  temperature  in  a  Papin's  digester.  They  would  thus  be  ready 
wnen  required;  and  on  breaking  the  ends  of  these,  and  placing  one  end  in  oon- 
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This  was  done  very  carefolly  on  a  large  series  of  glass  slips  for 
each  of  the  six  ionoa  of  monads  whose  life-history  had  been  worked 
ont.  By  this  means  it  was  shown  that  the  thermal  death-point  was 
not  a  fixed  one,  but  that  it  varied  with  the  forms.  Takmg,  how- 
ever, an  average  or  mean  of  the  results  presented  by  the  whole  six, 
it  was  seen  that  the  germs  could  resist  the  destructive  action  of 
heat  better  than  the  adult  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  6.  In  short, 
they  possess  nearly  double  the  capacity  for  resisting  heat.* 

flow  I  felt  at  the  time  these  experiments  were  being  made,  and 

tact  with  the  edge  of  the  air  space  between  the  *'  cover  **  and  the  slip  of  glass 
containing  the  germs  that  had  been  exposed  to  heat,  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  from 
the  tube  to  the  space  between  the  two  ^lass  sarfisuses  where  the  fluid  is  needed, 
because  of  the  greater  capillary  attraction  of  the  latter.  If  tliese  fine  glass  tubes 
of  pabulum  be  kept  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  whole  process  be  manipulated 
rapidly  and  firmly,  the  least  conceivable  danger  of  the  communication  of  any  form 
of  minute  life  is  secured;  but  certainly  not  absolute  freedom  firom  the  possibility. 
But  in  this  instance  it  is  not  needful  that  such  certainty  should  exist ;  only  the 
development  of  a  known  set  of  germs,  in  a  known  position,  and  with  a  known 
developmental  history,  is  being  studied— «nd  this  repeatedly  before  any  conclusion 
oould  oe  arrived  at ;  and  therefore  although  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  exclude  a 
great  accession  of  other  forms,  it  was  not  absolutelv  necessary. 

*  In  a  paper  on  '*  The  Conditions  fietvouring  Fermentation,"  &c.,  read  before 
the  Linneau  Society,  Dr.  Bastian  refers  in  a  most  perplexing  way  to  these  experi- 
ments. He  entirely  misunderstands  them.  He  desires  to  show  that  the  evidence 
these  experiments  yield  is  '*  contradictory,"  and  to  this  end  attempts  to  tabulate, 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  to  the  discovery  of  what  our  facts  were 
intended  to  show,  what  he  calls  *'  the  results."  In  doing  this  he  distinguishes 
between  spores  and  sporules,  a  distinction  nowhere  made  in  the  papers  in  question. 
These  words,  with  others,  such  as  germ,  germule,  &c.,  were  employed,  as  they  had 
been  by  other  investigators,  synonymously.  They  all  referred  to  a  minute 
organic  product,  giving  rise  bj  development  to  a  known  organic  form:  this  is 
manifest  enough  upon  the  surface,  for  nowhere  is  any  attempt  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  made ;  and  as  the  papers  were  written  at  intervals,  quite  distinct 
from  each  other,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  same  word  in  meaning,  although 
perhaps  not  in  form,  should  be  used.  And  this  is  the  fact.  It  is  plain,  then,  tlukt 
in  seeking  to  set  up  an  unwarranted  distinction  between  what  is  in  every  case  the 
same  thing,  our  critic  is  introducing  error  of  the  most  confusing  kind.  But 
beyond  this,  and  of  yet  more  importance,  is  the  foct  that  he  tabulates  the  results, 
as  though  the  various  temperatures  to  which  the  sporules,  spores,  germs,  or  what- 
ever other  name  these  minute  genetic  products  may  be  called,  were  exposed,  ttwr^ 
the  same  for  ail  the  forms^  and  that  therefore  the  variety  of  results  points  to 
nncertainf^.  In  reality,  however,  as  a  Oareful  reading  of  the  papers  wul  show, 
the  variety  of  results  is  dependent  on  the  various  heat-resisting  capacity  of  the 
specific  forms  studied  separately.  Dr.  Bc^tian  has  therefore  changed  the  separate 
details  of  heat-condition  for  each  monad  into  one  generic  **  table,"  headed  *'  Nature 
of  Heat  Exposure."  Then  throwing  the  details  all  together,  and  introducing  a 
distinction  between  *' spores"  and  ** sporules,"  he  g^ets  at  results  which  do  not 

§  resent  enough  **  unity  of  results"  for  the  "  uniformity  of  conditions"  employed, 
^his  is  not  surprising.  But  it  should  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  **  unity 
of  result "  in  a  large  series  of  experiments  on  such  delicate  vital  subjects,  under 
such  complex  and  difficult  circumstances,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  by  those 
who  only  claim  the  use  of  ordinary^  powers  in  the  projection  and  carrying  out  of 
experiments.  Indeed,  under  snch'droumstances,  it  may  be  fairlv  suspected  that 
'*unit^  of  result"  implies  the  possibilitv  of  unity  of  error.  U  the  results  of 
investigation  had  been  very^  much  more  diverse  than  they  are  (and  they  present 
no  approach  to  the  diversity  Dr.  Bastian's  doubtless  unwitting  error  of  inter- 
pretation would  involveX  this  would  not  vitiate  them,  for  the  inference  is  made 
not  from  the  negative  but  from  the  positive  results  in  every  case. 

B  2 
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I  have  felt  increasingly  ever  since,  fhat  their  defect  was  that  they 
were  niade  on  the  germs  in  what  was  practicaUy  a  dry  heed.  No 
doubt  a  moist  heat  was  endured  for  a  little  while,  daring  the 
process  of  the  eyaporation  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  contained ; 
out  the  critical  temperature  was  endured  without  question  in  a  diy 
condition.  It  is  well  known  that  organic  forms  can  endure  this 
much  more  successfully  than  heat  endured  when  they  are  immersed 
in  a  fluid.  This  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
seeds.  Moreover,  the  death-point  of  the  adult  monad  has  been 
very  accurately  determined,  but  the  determination  of  this  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  fluid  beat  So  that  it  is  plain  enough  that  the 
same  .conditions  had  not  been  observed  in  reference  to  the  germ. 
This,  however,  was  never  contended :  it  was  merely  aflSrmed  that 
by  the  process  employed  it  was  sufficiently  plain  that  the  germ  had 
a  heat-resisting  capacity  hx  in  excess  of  the  mature  organism. 

It  is  none  the  lees  manifest  that  it  would  be  important  if  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  researches  to  a  discovery  of  the  actual  effect 
upon  these  germs  of  heat  endured  in  fluid,  mt  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  must  be  clearly  understood.  What  we  want  to 
decide  is  whether  the  germ  of  a  given  monad,  which  has  actually 
been  seen  to  be  poured  out  in  normal  conditions,  can  germinate  after 
a  certain  exposure  to  heat,  when  the  germ  is  immen^  in  a  fluid ; 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  limit  of  temperature. 

Now  Dr.  Bastian  thinks  this  a  matter  quite  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment !*  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  view  of  this 
matter ;  t  for  certainly  it  indicates  the  omission  of  an  important 
fiEu^tor  in  reaching  an  accurate  conclusion.  It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  the  germs  of  these  and  similar  organisms  are  emitted 
from  the  sac  into  a  fluid  which  &vours,  perhaps  excites,  immediate 
germination.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
student  of  these  organisms,  that  when  these  extremely  minute 
organic  atoms  are  first  emitted  from  the  sac,  they  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  relatively  quite  opaque ;  but  in  the  course  of  from 
thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  all  opacity  is  gone,  and  the  minute 
growing  particle  becomes  distinctly  oval  and  transparent,  having  a 
very  slight  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown  colour,  but  transmitting  the 
light  more  readily  than  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  contained.  But 
as  this  change  is  absolutely  correlated  with  increase  of  size, 
and  sometimes  of  form,  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  a  direct  result 
o{  ffermtn(Uion.  Now  to  all  who  take  into  account  everything 
that  must  be  considered  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  on  this 
question,  it  must  be  palpable  that  the  power  of  a  given  organism 

♦  **  Conditions  fieivoaring  Fermentation/'  Ac,  '  Jonrn.  Linn.  Soc  (ZooL),*  xiv. 
p.  78. 

t  «*0n  the  Life-liifltory  of  a  Minute  Septic  Organism,"  *PrDC.  Roy.  Soc,* 
xxviL  (1878)  p.  332. 
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to  resist  the  addon  of  heat  must  be  dependent  npon  the  condition 
in  which  it  may  le  when  submitting  to  that  te^t  It  is  known 
that  growing  or  developing  organisms  in  different  stages  are 
differently  affected  by  surrounding  conditions.  Thus  a  germinating 
seed  has  less  capacity  to  resist  heat  than  one  in  which  such  activity 
has  not  been  set  up.  Hence  it  is,  that  from  a  long-continued  series 
of  experiments  I  am  convinced  that  it  must  be  on  the  spores  in 
their /re^AZy  emitted  state  that  our  experiments  must  be  made  if  we 
would  arrive  at  positive  results. 

Dr.  Bastian  says  **  It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to  have 
put  one  or  two  drops  of  the  fluid  into  a  small  tube,  to  have 
hermetically  sealed  it,  and  then  to  have  heated  it  for  ten  minutes  or 
more  to  different  degrees  before  subjecting  the  fluid  to  a  prolonged 
microscopical  examination  upon  a  carefully  prepared  slide."  * 

It  is  plain  that  however  **  easy  "  this  method  might  have  been,  it 
would  have  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  useless.'  There  could 
have  beennocertainty  that  the  spores,  in  the  only  condition  serviceable 
for  experiment — that  is  in  the  freshly  emitted  state — would  be  in  tiie 
''one  or  two  drops.^  They  might  have  been ;  and  spores  in  various 
stages  of  devebpment  in  all  probability  would  have  been ;  but  of 
these  latter  we  make  no  affirmation ;  and  without  certainty  as  to 
the  former,  experiment  is  worse  than  vTaste  of  time.  Partly 
developed  germs  almost  certainly  succumb  at  a  temperature  nearly 
as  bw  as  the  adult — but  if  the  germ,  before  germination  b^ins, 
can  resist  any  higher  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  Imow 
that  they  are  there^  in  the  condition  required^  before  the  heating  is 
begun.  And  when  we  remember  that  in  a  given  field  of  view 
under  the  Microscope,  where  monads  are  kept  alive  in  the  moist 
chamber  stage,t  that  fission  may  be  the  only  phenomenon  dis- 
coverable in  a  given  form  for  four  or  six  days,  and  that  in  all  cases 
the  sporing  condition  is  relatively  rare,  it  is  plain  that  any  attempt 
at  deduction  from  so  happy  and  '^  easy  "  a  method  as  Dr.  Bastiaii  s 
''  one  or  two  drops  "  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  could  have  led  to  no 
result  having  the  remotest  scientific  value. 

What  is  required  then  is  some  arrangement  which  will  enable 
us  to  be  assured,  that  germs  seen  to  be  emitted  from  a  given  sao 
are  at  once  submitted  to  heat  in  fluid,  and  then  that  the  fluid  shall 
be  capable  of  examination  for  an  indefinite  period  with  competent 
optical  powers. 

The  piece  of  glass  apparatus  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
meets  these  necessities.  It  would  not,  however,  be  competent  by 
itself;  it  is  as  a  supplement  to  the  method  of  inquiry  by  dry  heat, 
that  it  sp^siallY  serves.  By  that  method  we  can  follow  Uie  ^erm 
after  heating  urom  its  first  germinal  activity  to  Us  adult  condition. 

*  ^  Conditions  favonring  Fermentation,'*  loo.  cit.,  p.  78  (note), 
t  Yide  *  Hon.  Mior.  Jonrn.,'  zi  p.  97,  &c 
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By  this  we  can  see  it  (if  a  destractiye  beat  should  not  have  been  used) 
in  various  recognizable  stages  of  development,  and  follow  them  to 
the  final  stage,  and  determine  relatively  the  thermal  death-point  as 
compared  with  that  in  air. 

The  instrament  was  devised  and  first  osed  by  me  in  recently 
Working  out  all  the  points  of  the  "  Life-history  of  a  Minute  Septic 
Organism."*  But  1  have  also  applied  it  gradually  to  the  detenni- 
nation  of  the  point  of  heat  destructive  to  the  germs  of  each  of  the  six 
monads  whose  life-histories  have  been  detaUed  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society,  and  the  results,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  <x)n- 
siderable  importance,  I  shall  proceed  brieny  to  state. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  apparatus  us^ 
should  be  understood.  It  is  formed  throughout  of  blown  glass, 
and  is,  in  brief,  a  small  vessel  capable  of  receiving  the  putrescent 
fluid  containing  a  given  organism,  as  a  reservoir  communicating 
with  a  cell  into  which  the  fluid  will  flow,  and  in  which  the 
behaviour  of  the  organism  in  any  stage  can  be  microscopically 

Fig.  1. 


studied ;  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  heated  and 
closed  hermetically  and  examined  for  an  indefinite  time. 


ViQ.  2. 


Drawings  made  directly  from  the  instruments  are  given  in  Figa 
i,  2,  and  3.  But  it  is  onl^.  by  means  of  a  diagram  that  they 
can  be  fully  understood.    Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  Fig.  2.    A  is 

♦  *Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,'  xx?ii.  (1878)  p.  332. 
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a  hollow  bulb  intended  as  a  resenroir  for  the  infasion  containing 
any  organism  we  may  deaire  to  study.  The  infasion  is  put  in 
throngh  the  fdnnel  and  tnbe  B.  llie  bulb  A  opens  mto  a 
tabe  D  on  the  opposite  side,  and  this  tube  terminates  in  a  delicate 
closed  and  flattened  cell  G.  In  a  microscopical  point  of  view 
this  cell  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  a 
flattened  bnlb,  and  its  upper  and  onder  walls  are  films  of  glass, 


Fio.  3. 


TBrying  in  different  pieces  of  the  apparatus  firom  the  ^  to  the 
rg^  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  and  the  space  between  these  walls 
Biay  vary  from  the  ^  to  the  ^  of  an  inch  in  depth.  We 
thus  have  a  perfect  cell,  completely  closed,  the  contents  of  which 
can  readily  be  studied  with  uie  aid  of  the  most  powerful  lenses. 
The  walls  of  the  cell  are  of  course  not  as  absolutely  even  and  smooth 


Fig.  4. 


=Q. 


"V 


as  *  covering  glass  "  usually  emplo;|^ed  with  high-power 

lekioco  ,  a/uu  xw  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  beautifully  level  and  clear, 
when  the  manner  of  its  production  is  remembered.  Of  course,  I 
should  never  have  employed  these  cells  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering delicate  and  unknown  details ;  but  they  answer  admirably 
for  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  phenomena,  the  nature 
of  which  is  well  known  beforehand. 
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It  is  manifest  then,  that  if  a  fluid  be  put  in  the  bulb  and  stand 
at  the  lerel  of  the  dotted  line  A,  it  will  nil  and  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  cell  0. 

E  is  a  hollow  bulb  filled  with  calcined  air,  and  hennetically 
sealed ;  but  it  does  not  communicate  with  the  bulb  A  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  thin  glass  partition  or  septum  F.  The  object 
of  this  IS,  that  when,  by  boiling,  the  air  has  been  driyen  out  of  tiie 
bulb  A,  and  the  whole  interior  space  has  been  hermetically  sealed 
^t  J,  air  may  be  again  introduced,  which  is  accomplished  tiius :  H 
is  a  pointed  piece  of  platinum  wire,  heavy  enough  by  a  sharp  shake 
to  break  the  septum  F,  but  too  large  in  diameter  to  pass  through 
the  neck  G,  but  of  course  the  calcined  air  immediately  enters  and 
restores  to  the  fluid  its  normal  conditions. 

Fig.  5  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  above,  the  same  letters 
referring  to  the  same  parts  in .  both ;  but  it  has  an  addition  to  it 


Fig.  5. 


marked  M  N.  This  is  a  tube  opening  at  N  into  the  bulb  A,  but 
until  needed  the  communication  of  the  tube  with  the  interior  of  the 
bulb  is  prevented  by  the  thin  partition  L.  The  object  of  this  is, 
that  supposing  a  ^ven  infusion  to  have  become  sterilized  in  relation 
to  a  certain  organism,  by  any  ascertained  temperature,  to  determine 
whether  nevertheless  the  fluid  is  still  capable  of  sustaining  the 
organism  if  it  be  reintroduced.  To  do  this,  a  piece  of  platinum  • 
wire,  as  before,  is  taken  and  touched  with  a  miid'  in  wnich  the 
living  organism  abounds ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  tube  E.  The 
tube  is  then  sealed  at  M ;  the  piece  of^  platinum  is  shaken  sharply, 
breaks  the  septum  L,  and  falls  into  the  fluid,  inoculating  it 

The  first  matter  to  be  determined,  and  this  with  accuracy,  is 
the  death-point,  by  heat  endured  in  a  fiuid,  of  the  adult  organism. 
This  was  tested  in  succession  for  the  whole  six  organisms,  but  to 
make  the  method  of  doing  this  quite  plain,  it  will  be  enough  to 
give  the  manipulative  details  in  one  case,  and  state  the  results  in 
the  others.  1  select  for  .this  purpose  the  monad  which  I  call  for 
working  purposes  the  Uniflagellate,  the  life-history  of  which  is  given 
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in  Tol.  XL  of  the  '  Monthly  Microscopical  Jonrnal,*  pp.  69-72.  A 
piece  of  apparatnfl  similar  to  Fi^.  2  (and  in  diagram,  Fig.  4)  was 
used.  When  the  fluid  containmg  tixe  organism  was  properly  in- 
serted,* and  time  given  for  all  to  be  at  rest,  a  large  nnmber  of  the 
organisms  were  seen  by  the  lens  in  the  cell  0  (Fig.  4).  The  whole 
apparatus  was  now  snspended  in  an  oblong  copper  vessel  with  cold 
water  which  covered  the  bulb  A,  and  a  thermometer  was  placed  in 
the  water  at  each  end  of  the  vessel  This  vessel  of  water  was  now 
heated  by  means  of  a  Bnnsen  burner,  the  gas  iets  of  which  ran 
alon^  a  tube  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and  crossed  by  another  set  of 
jets  m  the  middle  of  the  narallelogranu  The  heat  was  applied 
slowly,  cansing  a  very  graanal  increase  of  temperature.  When 
this  had  risen  to  95^  Fahr.  the  bnlb  was  taken  ont  and  at  once 
placed  in  a  prepared  ''  cradle  "  on  the  stage  of  the  Microscope.  A 
power  of  40O  diameters  presented  a  field  with  seven  of  the  forms, 
it  was  in  a  state  palpably  distingmshable  from  that  which  wonld 
be  seen  in  a  drop  ot  the  normal  fluid.  Four  of  the  forms  were 
moving,  but  quite  sluggishly.  Two  were  wriggling  their  bodies 
but  effecting  no  movement  of  translation,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6,  Plate  I., 
where  tiie  dotted  lines  a,  h  and  0,  d  show  the  positions  taken 
successively  by  the  body  of  the  monad ;  but  it  neither  advanced  nor 
receded ;  while  one  form  was  quite  still  save  for  the  lashing  of  the 
flagellnm  laterally  as  indicated  in  the  same  figure  bv  the  dotted  lines 
e,ff  bein^  the  position  into  which  the  central  fla^eUum  waved  itself 
without  mtenmssion.  But  in  seven  minutes  tne  former  two  had 
entirely  fireed  themselves  and  sailed  away ;  and  the  latter  one, 
e,/f  had  commenced  a  lateral  movement  of  its  body  and  in  ten 
minutes  more  was  quite  at  liberty  and  swam  freely.  Bepeating 
this  process,  the  next  point  of  heat  tested  was  110^  Fahr.  When 
.the  cell  was  examined  there  were  nine  monads  in  the  field,  seven 
of  which  were  slowly  moving  their  flagella,  and  the  other  two  were 
merely  jerking  them  at  irregular  intervals;  but  otherwise  the 
whole  was  stilL  There  was  nowhere  any  movement  of  translation 
amongst  them.  But  in  the  course  of  thirt]r-five  minutes  thev  had 
every  one  passed  through  stages  of  increasing  vigour,  and  all  but 
one  had  started  ofL  The  last  moved  sluggishly  away  in  fifteen 
minutes  more. 

I  next  heated  the  fluid  in  a  similar  cell  up  to  130^  Fahr.  Here, 
on  immediate  examination,  the  effect  was  much  more  marked,  for 
over  all  the  field  there  was  total  inaction,  and  this  was  the  case 
in  the  entire  celL  But  fixing  on  a  field  with  several  still  forms 
in  it,  I  noticed  in  two  of  the  organisms  a  slight  movement  of  the 

*  This  reqniree  a  little  skill  in  manipnlation :  the  difficulty  is  to  exclude  the 
air  and  insert  the  fluid.  But  this  may  be  done  by  using  a  piece  of  fine  platinum 
wire,  with  a  little  of  the  fluid,  as  a  piston ;  drawiflg  it  hackwards  and  forwards, 
the  air  oomea  out  in  bubbles,  tiod  the  fluid  takes  its  place. 
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flagellum  at  the  end  of  seyenteen  minntes :  this  mcreased  in  vigonr 
and  rapidity,  and  was  repeated  hy  the  remainder,  nntil  at  the  end 
of  a  hundred  minntes  all  were  either  swimming  freely  or  yigoronaly 
swaying  their  bodies. 

Temperatures  of  135°,  138°,  140°  and  142°  Fahr.  were  then 
successively  tried  in  the  same  way.  At  185°  Fahr.  five  out  of  six 
forms  regained  complete  vigour  from  a  state  of  total  inaction  in  two 
hours.  At  188°  lahr.  only  two  in  eleven  regained  the  power  of 
movement,  and  that  but  uu^gishly,  after  six  hours  of  watdiing. 
One  of  the  remainder  had  slight  mdications  in  the  flagellum  and 
the  body,  but  this  ceased.  At  140°  Fahr.  the  field  was  absolutely 
still  for  eighty  minutes.  A  slight  movement  in  the  flagella  of  two 
of  the  forms  fixed  upon  was  then  seen ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  hours  there  was  no  movement  of  any  kind  and  the  organisms 
were  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first  seen.  After  a  heating 
to  142°  Fahr.  all  was  inaction  from  the  first  examination  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  hour.  That  is  to  say,  so  fsu:  as  the  ori^nal  set 
of  organisms  were  concerned  there  was  no  trace  of  vitahty  from 
first  to  last. 

It  was  thus  plain  that  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  142^ 
Fahr.  is  absolutely  destructive  of  the  adult  organism. 

Pursuing  this  mode  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
six  monads  as  opportunity  permitted,  the  following  results  were 
reached,  viz. : — 

1.  Three  of  the  organisms  shown  in  Figs.  7, 8,  and  P,  Plate  I., 
and  whose  life-histories  are  given  respectively  in  the  ^Monthly 
Microscopical  Journal,'  vol  x.  pp.  53-58,  vol.  xL  pp.  7-10,  and 


vol  xii.  pp.  261-270,  were  killed  in  the  adult  state  at  a  temperature 
of  140°  Fahr. 

2.  Two  of  the  or^misms  portrayed  in  Figs.  10  and  11,  Plate  L 
(whose  histories  are  detailed  respectively  in  voL  x.  pp.  245-249, 
and  vol  xi.  pp.  69-72  ibid.),  were  killed  in  the  adult  condition 
between  140^and  142°  Fahr.;  and 

3.  One,  the  last,  and  largest,  of  these  six  monads,  seen  at 
Fig.  12,  Plate  IL  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in  vol.  xiii.  pp, 
185-197  ibid.),  was  wholly  destroyed  in  its  adult  condition  at  138° 
Fahr. 

Now,  between  these  points  of  temperature,  viz.  138°  and  142° 
Fahr.,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  majority  of  the  septic  organisms 
are  killed  when  in  the  mature  stage.  It  is  certainly  true  of  these 
forms,  which  are  in  many  senses  typical. 

Braving  ascertained  this,  we  are  prepared  to  study  the  efieet  of 
higher  temperatures  upon  the  spores. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  it  is  needful  first  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  spores,  in  the  condition  required,  are  actually  in  the 
fluid  exposed  to  the  testing  temperature.    Now  we  can  only  see 
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the  spore-emissioii  from  the  sac  by  steadily  following  a  given  form 
through  some  of  the  familiar  preceding  stages  into  the  condition  of 
the  stul  sac  from  which  the  spore  is  emitted,  and  seeing  the  emission 
take  place.  This  must  be  effected  in  the  moist  chamber  stage 
devised,  as  will  be  remembered,  for  constant  observation,  without 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  containing  the  organisms.  But  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible,  when  the  contents 
of  a  sac  had  been  seen  to  be  emitted,  to  transfer  them  from  this 
sta^e  to  the  piece  of  apparatus  for  heat  testing.  To  do  this,  however, 
a  piece  of  very  thin  cover-glass  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  floor  of 
the  stage,  and  take  its  place,  having  the  drop  of  fluid  to  be  examined 
placed  upon  it,  and  covered  as  usual.    But  both  of  these  deUcate 

Sieces  of  glass  had  been  marked  in  convenient  places  with  the 
iamond,  to  facilitate  subsequent  fracture  into  small  pieces.  In  this 
way,  then,  with  the  stage  worked  in  the  usual  way^  the  flaid  was 
hunted  and  watched,  and  fresh  drops  taken  if  needful,  until  a  cyst  of 
the  form  under  examination  was  round,  and  then  watched,  until  it 
opened  and  deposited  its  spores.  The  circles  of  thin  glass  on 
-which  this  happened  were  immediatelv  taken  off  the  stage,  and 
broken  in  the  fannel  B,  Fig.  4,  the  cell  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously properly  prepared.  A  quantity  of  the  septic  fluid  con- 
taining the  organimn  was  now  poured  down  the  tube  over  the  glass, 
wishing  the  whole  as  it  passed  and  carrving  a  large  number  of  the 
delicate  broken  fri^gments  with  it  In  this  way  the  hurger  quantity 
of  the  freshly  emitted  spore  was  carried  into  the  reservoir  A.  I 
select  as  illustrative  of  the  method  of  study  the  same  organism  as 
illustrated  our  method  in  finding  the  death-point  of  the  adult.  It 
is  shown  at  Fig.  11. 

The  whole  apparatus  containing  the  fluid  (Figs.  2  and  4)  was 
suspended  in  an  oblong  copper  vessel,  and  covered  with  small  frag- 
ments of  solid  white  parasui,  the  temperature  of  which  was,  after 
melting,  indicated  by  thermometers,  and  this  allowed  of  a  slow 
raising  of  the  fluid  to  the  boiling-point,  as  indicated  by  gentle 
ebullition  in  the  bulb  A.  This  was  continued  for  five  minutes.  The 
tube  J,  Fig.  4,  was  then  hermetically  closed  before  the  ebullition  had 
ceased,  and  the  whole  was  removed  from  the  paraffin,  and  the  cell 
carefully  wiped  whilst  hot.  The  piece  of  pktinum  H  was  now 
shaken  sharply  upon  the  septum  F,  and  the  calcined  air  contained 
in  E  was  admitted  into 'the  bulb  A,  the  platinum  remaining  on  the 
top  of  the  passage  G,  which  is  too  small  to  admit  of  its  entrance 
into  A. 

In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
fluid  were  as  far  as  possible  restored. 

I  at  once  proceeded  to  microscopical  examination,  employing  an 
immersion  lens  giving  1200  diameters.  Nothing  could  at  first  be 
seen    but  powerful  Brownian  movement  of  the  smaller  particles 
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difiused  over  the  cell,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  little  particles 
that  could  be  distingoished  as  having  possibly  been  monads,  oonld 
be  seen.  And  it  continued  thus,  in  tne  first  experiment,  for  a  little 
over  five  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  there  was  a  quick  passage 
across  the  edge  of  the  field,  which,  on  being  further  searched  for, 
and  followed,  was  seen  to  be  one  of  the  monads  in  question,  only  it 
had  attained  to  but  half  its  deyelopment.  Fig.  13  (Plate  IL)  is  a 
drawing  of  it  magnified  to  the  same  extent  as  the  one  in  Fig.  11, 
and  placed  for  comparison  at  13a,  magnified  to  the  same  extent  as 
13 ;  and  this  was  followed  for  two  hours,  when  it  had  attained  the 
full  size  and  entered  upon  fission.  Meantime  the  cell  had  be- 
come inhabited  by  many  other  partially  and  fully  devebped  forms 
of  the  same  organism. 

This  was  repeated,  and  with  very  similar  results. 

It  is  thus  plain  that  a  temperature  of  212^  was  not  destructiye 
of  this  germ. 

For  the  employment  of  higher  temperatures  a  digester  was,  of 
course,  needfal.  Tor  this  purpose  simple  tubes  terminating  in  a 
cell,  such  as  are  seen  in  Fig.  1,  were  used ;  the  bulb  or  reseryoir 
and  appendage  for  air  being  dispensed  with.  So  that,  in  fact, 
in  this  condition  we  have  nothing  but  the  tube  with  a  slight 
enlargement  at  one  point,  terminating  in  a  funnel,  for  receiying 
the  spores  and  septic  fluid  at  one  end,  and  in  a  delicate  cell  for 
microscopic  work  at  the  other. 

As  before,  the  spores  were  found  and  at  once  placed  in  the  tube, 
the  cell  of  which  had  been  preyiously  filled  to  prevent  delay  when 
the  spores  on  the  broken  glass  were  ready  to  be  put  in. 

When  experiments  were  made  upon  the  spores  of  the  six 
ponads  in  a  dry  heat,  it  was  found  that  the  utmost  temperatures 
the  spores  could  resist,  without  devitalization,  ranged,  in  the  various 
forms,  from  250''  Fahr.  to  300°  Fahr.  The  one  we  are  now  con- 
sidering could,  by  means  of  its  spores,  just  survive  a  temperature  of 
300°  Fahr.  This  was  repeatedly  witnessed  by  myself  ana  colleague, 
and  has  been  confirmed  oy  two  carefully  arran^  subsequent  t^ts, 
conducted  on  the  same  principle.  After  enduring  this  temperature 
for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  spores  properly  remoistened 
developed,  in  some  instances,  as  before.  Beyond  this  temperature 
they  were  destroyed. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  begin  with  this  in  the  case  of  heat 
endured  in  fluid. 

In  one  of  the  tubes  the  actual  spore  was  inserted,  and  the  tube 
hermetically  sealed.  As  control  experiments,  five  other  tubes  were 
filled  with  the  fluid  containing  the  organism,  but  in  which  there 
was  no  a  priori  certainty  that  the  spore  would  be.  These  were 
also  hermeticall;^  sealed. 

GThe  whole  six  tubes  were  placed  in  a  small  digester  and  heated 
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up  to  300°  Fahr.,  kept  at  that  heat  for  ten  minnteSy  and  then 
allowed  slowly  to  oooL 

When  oool,  the  specially  prepared  oell  was  at  once  carefoUy 
examined  with  an  immersion  lens  giving  2000  diameters.  Nothing 
eonid  be  seen  bat  yiolent  Brownian  movement.  The  same  was  tme 
in  every  respect  of  the  other  five  ceUs,  which  were  continnonsly 
examined  by  rotation.  The  five  ccmtrol  cells  were  kept  nnder 
examination  for  eight  days,  and  the  cell  in  which  the  spores 
bad  been  inserted  for  fonrteen  days,  bat  no  trace  of  the  monad 
appeared,  and,  in  fiu^  th^  are  stenle  to  this  day. 

The  flnid  in  these  ceUs  was  manifestly  devitalized,  or  rather 
the  action  of  the  heat  npon  the  spores  hiad  been  destructive.  I 
next  repeated  the  whole  experiment  as  before,  but  at  a  temperatore 
of  275^  Fahr.  The  resoltis  were  predsely  similar,  there  was  no 
enbeeqnent  appearance  of  the  living  monad  in  any  stage. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  at  265°  Falir.,  one  cell  being 
germ-inocnlatod,  and  five  not  so,  as  before. 

On  examination  everything  vros  as  in  the  former  instances, 
uxl  continned  so  for  two  hoars  and  a  half.  The  cells  had  been 
examined  in  rotation  as  before,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
real  experimental  celL  At  the  end  of  this  time  I  bec^e  convinced 
tiiat  I  ooold  see  on  the  floor  of  one  part  of  the  oell,  what  I  had  not 
been  able  to  see  in  earlier  examinations ;  and  I  had  a  strong 
Bospicion  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  one  other  of  the  cells.  I  of 
coarse  confined  myself  to  the  one  specially  prepared ;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hoar  there  was  no  doabt  whatever  that  the  monad 
whose  spore  had  been  inserted,  was  in  the  cell  in  a  developing  con- 
dition. In  Fig.  14  (Plate  11.)  I  give  a  drawing  with  camera  Judda 
of  the  field  fortv-five  minutes  aft^  my  detection  of  the  new  feature. 
It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  groups  a,  a  with  the  illustra- 
tions given  of  tne  developmental  history  of  this  form,*  that  these 
are  stages  in  that  development,  and  they  were,  in  this  instance, 
steadily  followed  into  the  adult  sta^e,  imd  into  the  remarkable 
condition  of  multmle  fission  characteristic  of  this  monad. 

By  a  series  of  farther  experiments,  with  temperatures  ranging 
between  265^  and  270''  Fahr.,  the  conclusion  was  reached,  that  this 
organism,  so  fiir  as  our  experience  had  gone  the  most  successful  in 
heat-resiEftance  of  aU  the  monads,  had  its  spore  destroyed  at 
a  temperature  of  from  267''  to  268''  Fahr.  when  the  heat  was 
Bostained  in  its  normal  fluid. 

Eadi  of  the  other  five  forms  was  subjected  hj  means  of  its  spores 
to  precisely  the  same  test ;  and  with  the  following  results,  viz. : — 

One  (tiie  "  Oalyoine"  portrayed  in  Fig.  12)  had  its  srore  de- 
vitalized in  fluid  ai  the  normal  ooUinq-minl  of  watery  21^  Fahr. 

In  a  dry  heat  it  could  endure  250  Fahr. 

*  'Hon.  Mior.  Jonrn^'  zi.  p.  69,  &o. 
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Another  (**  Biflagellate,"  vide  Fig.  9)  also  resisted  by  its  germs 
250°  Fahr.  in  dry  heat,  but  could  only  survive  232''  Fahr.  in  the 
fluid  heat 

One  of  the  forms  ("  Cerco-monad,"  vide  Fig.  7)  v^hich  could 
survive  260""  Fahr.  dry  heat,  was  destroyed  at  238""  Fahr.  in  fluid 
heal;. 

There  were  two  that  could  just  survive  300°  Fahr.  in  the  dry 
heat,  viz.  the  one  (''  Uniflagellate,"  Fig.  11)  concerning  which  the 
details  of  these  experiments  have  been  given ;  and  the  "  Springing 
Monad  ^  (Fiff.  10).  These  were  destroyed  in  fluid  at  268°  Fahr. 
and  252^  Fahr.  respectively. 

One  other  remains  (the  '*  Hooked  Monad/*  Fig.  8).  In  this 
form,  however,  the  emitted  contents  of  the  sac  were  in  an  active 
condition — moving  &eely,  in  &ck.  Iliese  survived  exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  180°  Fahr.  in  air,  but  were  wholly  destroyed  at 
150*  Fahr.  in  fluid. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  me 
on  a  new  form  and  published  last  year  in  the  *  Proceedings '  of  the 
Boval  Society.*  In  air  its  limit  of  temperature  for  the  spores  was 
250°  Fahr.  In  fluid  heat  they  were  wholly  devitalized  between 
220°  Fahr.  and  222°  Fahr. 

Averaging  these  results,  then,  and  taking  the  mean  death-poin^ 
by  heat  for  the  matv/re  form  as  140^  Fahr.,  we  find  the  mean  neat- 
resisting  power  of  the  seven  monads,  by  means  of  their  q)ores,  to 
be  greater  than  the  resistance  possessed  by  the  adult,  in  dry  heat, 
as  1  to  1*82  or  nearly  as  5  to  9;  in  heat  endured  as  a  fluid, 
as  1  to  1*6  or  5  to  8  ;  while  the  average  difierence  of  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  heat  in  air  and  heat  in  fluid  is  as  0*87  to  1  or  nearly 
9  to  10. 

On  these  facts  it  may  be  remarked : — 

1 .  That  the  six  (out  of  these  seven)  monads,  that  produced  spores 
proper,  whose  spores,  speaking  generally,  were  the  smallest,  were 
the  best  able  to  survive  the  heat  conditions  imposed.  Indeed  the 
one  that  poured  out  spores  invisible  until  growth  had  made  them 
large  enough  to  be  seen,  not  only  reached  the  highest  temperature, 
but  resisfced  it  more  efficiently  than  the  other  vmich  just  survived 
this  temperature,  but  whose  spores,  though  seen  vnth  great 
difficulty,  were  yet  much  more  easily  seen. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  spores  of  both  these  were  ejected  from 
the  sac  in  what  appeared  like  a  glairy  fluid. 

But  the  monad  (Fig.  12)  whose  spore  v^ras  just  devitalized  at  the 
boiling-point  of  water,  was  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  produced 
the  largest  spores — easily  discoverable  vnth  1800  diameters— and 
they  were  not  interfosed  vnth  a  glairy  fluid,  but  ejected  as  sfanple 
masses  of  spores,  which  rolled  over  the  field. 

*  No.  187. 
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2.  In  determining  the  point  of  devitalization  of  this  largest 
monad  the  extremest  precaution  was  nsed.  80  low  a  death-point 
(relatiyely)  at  first  suggested  possible  error.  But  four  experiments 
with  carefd  controls  gave  precisely  the  same  result.  At  two  degrees 
below  the  boiling-point  there  was  a  feeble  sorriyal  (as  to  nnmbers) 
but  it  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  boiling-point  endured  for 
ten  minutes  was  totally  destructiye  of  the  spores  of  this  form. 
And  after  a  week  of  its  total  absence  in  one  case,  ten  days  in 
another,  and  fourteen  days  in  a  third,  the  additional  test  provided 
at  K,  Fig.  5,  was  employed.  That  is  to  say  it  was  used  to  make  it 
plain  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  the  pabulum  which  made  it 
unfit  to  sustain  tms  special  organism.  A  piece  of  platinum  was 
touched  at  its  point  with  a  little  of  the  fluid  containing  the  organ- 
ism in  abundance,  l^is  was  inserted  in  the  tube  E  resting  on  the 
thin  septum  L.  The  tube  was  then  closed  at  M  and  the  platinum 
shaken  upon  the  septum,  breaking  it,  and  so  admitting  the  charged 
platinum  into  A,  inoculating  it.  The  result  was  the  appearance 
of  this  special  organism  in  the  cell  in  full  vigour,  in  every  case,  in 
the  course  of  from  two  to  five  hours. 

3.  The  bearing  of  these  results  on  the  deeper  questions  of 
Biology  is  plain ;  at  least  they  show  on  the  most  superficial  glance, 
the  error  of  assuming  the  Abiogenetic  origin  of  septic  organisms 
that  may  have  arisen  in  closed  vessels,  because  they  were  heated  to 
a  sufficient  temperature  to  destroy  the  adult,  or  to  any  temperature 
less  than  that  knoton  to  be  destructive  of  the  germ.  They  show 
e€[uallv  the  need  of  enlarged  and  earnest  work  in  this  somewhat 
difficult,  but  most  fruitfal  field  of  labour.  The  question  of  the 
present  origin  of  living  things,  or  living  matter  in  any  form,  will 
be  most  surely  narrowed  by  degrees  and  settled,  so  fijr  at  least  as 
our  present  optical  aids  can  carry  us,  here.  The  question  of 
'^  Spontaneous  Generation  "  versm  Abiogenesis,  is,  in  its  final  form, 
a  Question  for  the  Biologist,  or  rather  for  Biology.  It  can  avail 
little  in  the  quest  for  truth,  in  this  matter,  to  assume  the  issue, 
and  work  up  to  it :  nothing  is  easier  than  this  in  such  an  inquiry. 
With  modem  students  of  Biology,  I  suspect  that,  at  the  beginning, 
the  bias  of  the  mind  was  towards  the  present  or  continued  transi- 
tion of  the  not-living  into  the  Uving,  without  the  intervention  of 
living  things.  This  on  a  superficial  view  at  least,  seemed  to  be 
required  by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  and  at  least  represented  my 
own  view  in  approaching  the  question.  But  the  fads  were  eloquent ; 
besides  which  a  closer  stud^  of  the  ^eat  doctrine  of  development 
shows  that  it  by  no  means  involves,  out  the  rather  disallows,  the 
existence  of  continued  transformation  of  the  not-Uving  into  the 
living  unless  passed  through,  so  to  epeak^  the  alembic  of  Ufe.  To 
suppose  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  any  truly  scientific  mind  in 
receiving  the  evidences  of  abiogenesis  if  mey  could  be  satis&otorily 
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shown,  is  too  ridicnlons  for  refdtation.  It  would  be  more  than 
weakness,  however,  to  receire'-as  eyidence  what  is  not  such.  Let 
truth  come  from  whence  it  may,  and  point  never  so  grimly  to 
where  it  ma^,  he  wonld  be  recreant  to  science  who  wonld  for  one 
moment  hesitate  to  receive  it.  But  not  less  fedse  is  it  to  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  tme  science,  to  accept  as  true,  what  mnst 
constitute  the  roots  of  vast  generalizations,  except  on  evidence  which 
no  future  scrutiny  or  analysis  can  shake. 
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II. — On  a  Part  of  the  Li/e^de  of  Clathrocystis  eeruginosa 
(KtUzitiff's  Species).  By  Professor  P.  Mabtin  Duncan,  M^. 
(Lond.),  F.B.S.,  F.11.M.S.,  &c 

(Read  10th  December,  1879.) 

Yast  qnantitieB  of  this  beantifdlly  green  PahneDaceous  freeh-water 
alga  have  lately  obstructed  the  sand-filtering  beds,  attached  to  one 
of  the  great  reservoirs  of  drinking  water,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alderman  raget  of  that 
town,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  some  j)oints  in  the 
history  of  the  form,  which  is  evidently  that  microscopic  gelatinous 
body  with  green  gonidia,  which  from  its  rarity  excited  tne  atten- 
tion of  Henfrey  in  1856,  and  was  described  by  him  in  'Gi^ns. 
Micr.  Soc.  Lond.,'  yol.  iv.  p.  53. 

The  whole  of  the  literature  of  the  form  and  its  synonyms  were 
detailed  in  that  essay,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
them,  but  simply  to  recapitulate  the  characteristics  and  that  part 
of  the  natural  hSstory  which  was  then  known.  Henfrey  gives  the 
following  generic  diagnosis  of  "  Clathrocystis : — Frond,  a  micro- 
scopic gelatinous  body,  at  first  solid,  then  saccate,  ultimately 
claflirato  (fragments  of  the  broken  fronds  occurring  in  irregularly 
lobed  forms),  composed  of  a  colourless  matrix,  in  which  are  em- 
bedded innumerable  minute  gonidia,  which  multiply  by  division 
within  the  frond  as  it  increases  in  size.  No  zoospores  or  resting 
spores  observed. 

"  Clathroeysiis  ssruginosa. — Fronds  floating  in  vast  strata  upon 
fresh-water  pools,  forming  a  bright  green  scum,  presenting  to  the 
naked  eye  a  finely  granular  appearance:  when  dried  appearing 
like  a  crust  of  verdigris.  Gx)nidia  of  green  cells,  vnth  a  distinct 
membrane,  ^^  inch  in  diameter,  leaving  a  hyaline  border  at  the 
surface  of  the  fronds.  Full-grown  fronds  A  ^  iV  ^^^  ^  diameter. 
On  fresh-water  lakes." 

Henfrey  remarks  that  ''  this  remarkable  form  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  observed  hitherto  in  Britain.  We  found  it  in  the 
autumn  of  1855,  forming  a  scum,  extending  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Eew. 
A  portion  of  it,  brought  home  and  preserved  in  a  room  in  a  basin 
of  water,  continued  to  grow  healthily  until  the  middle  of  vnnter." 
The  same  observer  states  that  as  the  grov^th  by  division  of  gonidia 
into  two  or  four,  occurs  principally  at  the  peripheir,  the  frond 
becomes  hollow:  then  the  outside  ^ves  way,  and  as  growth 
TOoceeds,  orifices  and  a  clumsy  lattice-work  appearance  occur. 
Be  describes  the  ragged  lobes  bein^  broken  into  irregular 
fragments,  and  that  ea<m  recommences  me  expanding  growth,  and 
in  time  becomes  a  latticed  frond.    He  moreover  notices  that  the 
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gelatinous  frond  always  presents  a  transparent  border  or  peripheral 
stratum  without  gonidia,  and  that  there  is  no  limiting  membrane. 
In  the  winter,  Henfrey  saw  the  gelatinous  masses  becoming  brown, 
swelling  up,  and  sinking  in  flocculent  clouds,  '^  They  appear,"  he 
states,  '^  to  become  half  dissolved,  and  to  allow  the  green  cells  to 
become  free."  ''Perhaps  these  reproduce  the  fron£  in  the  next 
season.    No  zoospores  were  ever  detected." 

In  the  sixth  yolume  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,'  Mr.  Fred.  Gurrey,  F.R.S.,  Sec.  Linnean  Society,  notices 
CkUhrocyMs  seniffinosa,  and  the  presence  of  secondary  cells  in  large 
ones  (in  gonidia).  He  observed  the  presence  of  numerous  Spirilla 
on  most  of  the  fronds,  but  he  does  not  distinguish  or  delineate  the 
hyaline  external  layer  (page  215). 

During  a  prolonged  examination  of  specimens  which  were  not 
exposed  to  unusual  heat  or  pressure,  I  had,  for  some  hours,  the 
opportunity  of  watching  them  actively  increasing,  but  not  after  the 
fashion  described  by  Henfrey. 

The  fronds  were  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  showed  the  delicate 
investing  hyaline  coat;  and  the  gonidia,  tolerably  numerous,  were 
distinctiy  distant  from  one  another,  those  of  the  periph^  pro- 
jecting slightiy  beyond  the  cmnmetncal  curves  of  the  out^e,  but 
being,  of  course,  covered  by  the  hyaUne  substance.  Beflected  light 
gave  the  usual  intense  green  colour,  which  was,  of  course,  lost  to 
transmitted  light. 

This,  unoer  the  use  of  a  Zeiss's  ^-inch  focus  olyect-glass, 
exposed  several  interesting  structures.  The  hyaline,  perfect  in 
some  instances,  had  extremely  delicate  dark  lines  placed  radially 
in  others,  and  its  extent  was  considerable.  The  absence  of  any 
hollow  within  the  fronds  was  evident,  and  their  matrix  was  glairy 
and  homogeneous.  The  gonidia,  elliptical  in  outline,  had  fdways 
one  fflnall  but  very  refractive  spot,  and  if  two  were  present,  a 
dedicate  line  separated  th^n.  Very  few  of  the  fronds  presented 
ragged  edges,  or  were  deformed. 

Minute  after  minute,  whilst  using  a  power  of  40  diameters, 
the  constriction  of  several  fronds  in  their  midst  was  observed^  and 
then,  very  suddenly,  they  separated  into  two  portions;  each  part 
immediately  assuming  a  globular  form.  More  than  one  fission  was 
not  observed  in  any  frond. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  assemblage  of 
fronds  is  that  the  hyaline  coat  keeps  them  separate.  They  cannot 
approach  closely.  Hence,  when  the  fissinarous  division  occurred, 
there  was  a  general  pushing  about,  for  tne  separation  was  active 
and  not  passive,  and  each  half  retained  an  irregularly  disposed 
hyaline  wnich  soon  became  equally  distributed. 

On  using  "a  higher  magnifying  power,  this  relation  of  the 
hyaline  investment  could  be  well  seen.    After  a  while  this  fissiparity 
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ceased,  and  before  it  had  done  so,  a  most  remarkable  movement 
began  amongst  the  gonidia.  They  shot  out  at  regular  intervals,  one 
after  the  other,  on  all  sides  of  the  frond,  about  one  moving  every 
five  seconds.  Each  passed  through  the  hyaline,  being  ejected  with 
force,  and  carrying  a  definite  amount  of  homogeneous  substance 
with  ii  The  escape  was  on  all  sides,  and  regular  as  to  time  and 
place ;  hence,  after  a  while,  the  frond  was  surrounded  by  concentric 
lings  of  gonidia,  each  one  being  distinct,  and  separated  from  its 
neighbours  by  its  hyaline. 

The  escape  hecame  slower  and  slower,  and  ceased,  the  fronds 
having  lost  aoout  one-third  of  their  gonidia,  bj^  their  homogeneous 
substance  having  become  thinner.  The  hyahne  was  not  n^ged, 
but  the  dark  lines  were  more  distinct  in  it.  One  fact  was  evident, 
that  the  hyaline  surrounding  the  mass  of  escaped  gonidia  occupied 
a  space  larger  than  the  whole  frond. 

No  independent  motion  was  noticed  in  the  gonidia  after  their 
ejection,  but  they  were  jostled  here  and  there  by  new  outcomers ; 
thqr  always  rete  ined  their  coat  of  hyaline,  and  never  came  in 
absolute  contact.  Subsequent  watching  under  high  powers  in- 
dicated that  division  of  the  gonidia  occurred  longitudinally,  and  in 
some  rare  instances  a  tetrad  condition  was  observed. 

The  division  of  the  gonidia  was  accompanied  by  a  growth  of 
hyaline  and  homogeneous  substance,  so  that  they  soon  separated 
and  formed  small  globular  aggregates,  miniatuies  of  the  parent 
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III. — Some  Remarks  on  the  ApertomeUr. 

By  Professor  E,  Abbb,  Hon.  F.E.M.S.* 

{Bead  Uth  January,  1880.) 

Several  papers  have  recently  been  published  by  Professor 
Hamilton  L.  Smith,  Dr.  Woodward,  Mr.  Wenham,  and  Mr.  B. 
Hitchoock,t  relating  to  the  measurement  of  apertures,  which 
touch  from  different  points  of  view  the  use  and  performance  of  the 
apertometer.  In  oraer  to  remove  certain  difficulties  which  have 
been  met  with  in  t  A  appUcation  of  my  method,  and  some  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  it,  I  beg  to  give  here  some  further 
explanations  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  and  the 
prmciples  on  which  it  is  based.  From  the  discussions,  I  infer  that 
some  essential  points  in  my  method  of  measurement  have  not 
received  due  attention,  owing  perhaps  to  the  very  brief — though 
exhaustive — explanation  in  Mr.  Zeiss'  description  of  the  instru- 
ment4 

In  measuring  the  apertures  of  an  objective  by  observing  the 
limits  of  its  telescopic  field  of  vision,  "  the  real  area  of  field  in  the 
microscopic  action  of  the  lens,  or  the  central  part  of  this  area,  must 
be  made  to  act  as  the  area  of  aperture  in  telescopic  vision."  Or,  the 
same  condition  expressed  in  another  way :  the  diaphragm,  through 
which  in  this  telescopic  observation  tiie  image-forming  pencils 
have  access  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  must  be  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  coniugate  to  the  same  focus  in  front  of  the  objective, 
from  which  the  rays  start  in  microscopic  observation. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  clear  the  meaning  of  this  condition 
as  well  as  its  necessity,  I  may  refer  to  a  general  proposition  which, 
though  derived  from  the  A  B  G  of  optics,  appUes  to  many  important 
questions  in  the  theory  of  optical  instruments. 

Let  L  be  any  system  of  lenses  which  takes  in  and  transmits 
rays  from  different  objects,  and  0  and  0'  two  limited  areas  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which  in  position  and  figure  are 
m  the  relation  of  an  object  to  its  image  in  respect  to  L,  i.  e.  which 
are  situated  at  conjugate  points  of  the  axis  and  are  conjugate  one 
to  another  as  to  their  linear  extension,  then  idl  tiie  rays  entering 
the  system  L  through  the  area  0  will  leave  the  system  through 
the  area  0' ;  and  no  single  ray  can  emerge  from  L  through  &e 
area  0'  which  has  not  entered  L  through  the  area  0,  from  what- 
ever objects  the  rays  considered  may  start,  or  towards  whatever 
pomts  they  may  proceed.  (It  is  the  same  thing,  whether  0  is 
considered  to  be  the  object  and  0'  the  image  or  vice  versa.) 

♦  The  original  paper  iB  written  by  Professor  Abbe  in  English, 
t  'Am.  Qnart  Micr.  Joum^'  i.  (1879)  pp.  194,  272,  280,  284. 
%  This  Journal,  I  (1878)  p.  19. 
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This  proposition  is  directly  derived  from  the  elementary  notion 
of  oonjn^kte  points  in  optics :  that  all  rays  diverging  in  different 
diieetions  fiom  one  point  are  gathered  in,  or  pass  through,  the 
other  conjugate  point  after  their  passage  through  the  system, 
setting  aside  spherical  aberration. 

Now  let  O  be  the  clear  opening  of  a  diaphragm  in  any  position 
€d  the  bade  of  an  objective  L,  and  0  the  tesX  or  virtual  image  of 
this  opening  as  it  is  projected  by  the  system  to  the  other  side.  By 
virtue  of  the  proposition  above,  this  maphra^  will  exclude  from 
the  passage  tlm)ugh  the  system  all  rays  which  have  not  entered 
through  tiie  area  of  its  conjugate  image  in  froni,  and  will  admit 
all  rays  which  have  entered  through  this  area.  Therefore  any 
diaphragm  at  the  back  of  an  object-fflass  acts  in  every  respect  * 
exactly  like  a  similar  diaphragm  at  the  conjugate  fcxms  in  front, 
the  dear  diameter  of  whicn  is  to  the  dear  diameter  of  the  former 
one  in  the  ratio  of  the  linear  amplification  at  the  pair  of  conjugate 
foci  in  question. 

In  applying  my  apertometric  method,  there  is  in  every  case 
snch  a  diaphragm  behind  the  objective  limiting  the  pencils  from 
ext^nal  objects  (from  the  index-pointers,  for  instance,  on  the 
glass  disk)  in  their  passage  to  the  observer's  eye.  It  may  be 
either  an  eye-hole  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  or  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
itself;  and  when  an  auxiliary  Microscope  is  used,  this  limiting 
diaphragm  may  be  either  a  stop  belon^g  to  its  object-lens,  or  the 
bra^swork  of  the  lens  itself  if  there  is  no  such  stop.  Therefore 
all  the  pencils  of  light  by  which  the  telescopic  image  becomes 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  in  their  entrance  to  the 
objective  have  passed  the  area  of  the  image  conjugate  to  this 
diaphragm  in  respect  to  the  objective,  or  to  the  objective  and 
the  auxiliary  lens  together.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  conjugate 
focus,  where  the  image  of  the  said  diaphragm  would  be  formed,  will 
represent  in  every  case  the  apex  of  the  angle  which  is  to  be 
measured  as  the  angle  of  aperture;  this  point  therefore,  and  no 
other y  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  focus  of  the  objective 
in  its  ordinary  microscopic  performance,  and  also  with  the  centre 
of  the  divided  circle  of  the  measuring  apparatus. 

If  an  objective  is  focussed  to  the  centre  of  the  measuring  cirde 
by  means  of  an  eye-piece  and  a  long  tube,  or,  as  is  recommended 
by  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,*  without  any  eye-piece,  a  point  very 
near  to  the  front  prindpal  focus  of  the  objective — in  the  latter  case 
even  inside  this  locus — is  made  to  coincide  with  the  centre.  If 
now,  as  [Professor  Smith  does,  the  tdescopic  image  is  observed  by 
the  naked  eye  through  an  eye-hole  at  the  end  of  a  tube  of  perhaps 
4  inches  length,  the  conjugate  image  of  this  eye-hole,  i.e.  the 
apex  of  the  angle-defining  pencils,  must  obviously  occur  at  a  less 

♦  ThiB  Journal,  it  (1879)  p.  776. 
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or  greater  distance  beyond  the  centre,  according  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  objective  in  question;  and  the  distance  may  be  very  con- 
siderable with  a  low-power  objective.  The  excentridty  of  the  apex 
will  not  permit  a  correct  evaluation  of  the  angle  in  every  case ; 
but  if,  as  in  Professor  Smith's  apparatus,  the  rays  have  to  pass  to 
air  from  this  excentrioal  point  by  a  spherical  surface,  their 
divergence  of  course  must  be  considerably  increased  by  the  refrac* 
tion  at  this  surface.  With  the  same  apparatus  Professor  Smith 
will  obtain  the  true  angular  aperture  of  a  low-power  objective, 
either  by  focussing  the  objective  with  an  eye-piece  on  his  4-inch 
tube,  or  observtog  the  telescopic  image  by  an  eye-hole  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  objective. 

In  applying  the  method  of  telescopic  observation  by  means  of 
an  auxiuary  Microscope  (acting  as  a  terrestrial  eye-piece)  for 
enabling  more  accurate  observation  in  the  case  of  object-glasses  of 
short  focal  length,  any  2-inch  to  4-inch  lens  may  be  used.  But  if 
the  objective  has  been  focussed  previously  to  the  centre  of  the 
divided  circle  by  an  eye-piece  on  the  10-inch  tube,  and  afterwards 
an  ordinary  2-inch  or  4-mch  lens  is  put  to  the  draw-tube  without 
any  further  precautions,  the  result  will  be  incorrect.  The  dear 
aperture  of  the  auxiliary  lens  representing  now  the  critical 
diaphragm  spoken  of  above,  and  tins  diaphragm  being  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  inches  only  from  tiie  objective,  the  conjugate 
focus  to  it,  i.  e.  the  apex  of  the  aperture  angle  will  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ordinary  focus  of  the  objective,  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  measuring  apparatus,  at  least  in  the  case  of  an 
objective  of  low  or  moderate  power.  Moreover,  as  a  2-inch  or 
4-mch  lens  generally  has  a  clear  aperture  of  0*5  inch  or  more, 
the  area  of  entrance  of  the  image-forming  pencils  to  the  objective 
(which  is  in  this  case  the  image  of  ilie  auxiliary  lens  projected  in 
front  of  the  objective)  will  be  a  considerable  part  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective,  much  too  large  for  admitting  a  good 
definition  of  objects  situated  so  &r  from  the  aplanatic  focus.  For 
these  reasons  a  correct  application  of  the  method  requires  a 
suitable  stop  behind  the  auxiliary  lens,  as  expressly  stated  in  the 
original  description  of  the  apertometer.  The  position  and  the 
diameter  of  this  stop  must  be  regulated  in  such  a  way,  that  its 
clear  area  in  respect  to  the  auxiliary  lens  corresponds  to,  or  is 
optically  conjugate  with,  a  small  central  part  of  the  field  of  the  eye- 
piece apphed  in  the  previous  focussing  of  the  objective.  According 
to  this  condition,  the  correct  place  of  this  stop  may  be  easily 
calculated  from  the  focal  length  of  the  auxiliary  lens  and  the 
length  of  tube,  for  which  apertures  have  to  be  measured.  This 
pla^  will  be  always  somewhat  within  the  posterior  principal  focus 
of  the  auxiliary  lens. 

Beducing  the  dear  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  in  the  case  of  an 
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auxiliary  lens,  to  a  small  part  of  its  focal  length,  or  applying  a  small 
eye-hole  in  the  case  of  an  observation  by  the  naked  eye,  the  area  of 
entrance  of  the  image-forming  pencils  may  be  dinunished  to  an 
extremely  small  diameter,  owing  to  the  inverse  action  of  the  ampli- 
fication of  the  objective.  With  a  ^^-inch  objective,  for  example,  there 
is  no  lack  of  light,  and  no  other  inconvenience,  if  this  entrance- 
area  is  reduced  to  a  diameter  of  one-thousandth  of  an  incL  The 
pencils  crossina  in  the  apex  at  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  objective 
may  be  made  %n  this  way  to  define  the  angle  of  aperture  practically 
like  simple  rays. 

The  foregoing  remarks  should  explain  all  the  discrepancies 
which  have  appeared  to  some  observers  in  using  the  apertometer, 
and  they  will  be  applicable  more  or  less  to  every  method  of  mea- 
suring apertures. 

The  irregidarities  observed  by  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  with  low- 
power  objectives  will  disappear  at  once,  as  soon  as  he  focusses  the 
objective  not  by  the  naked  eye  but  by  an  eye-piece,  and  takes  care 
that  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  in  this  eye-piece  corresponds 
virtually  (i.  e.  the  action  of  the  field-lens  considered)  to  the 
position  into  which  the  eve-hole  at  the  end  of  this  tube  is  brought 
afterwards.  Bepeating  his  measurements  in  this  way  with  the 
apparatus  figured  on  p.  775  of  his  paper,  he  will  find  the  correct 
angle  of  the  lowest  powers  as  of  the  highest,  but,  of  course,  the 
angle  corresponding  to  a  length  of  tube  of  4  inches,  according  to 
the  description  of  his  apparatus.  In  the  case  of  a  low-power 
objective,  this  angle  may  be  sometimes  considerably  less,  sometimes 
considerably  larger,  thw  the  aperture  of  the  same  objective  on  the 
10-inch  tube,  both  cases  being  equally  possible,  though  not  e<}ually 
frequent  Professor  Smith's  own  meuioa  of  observation  is  subject  to 
exactly  the  same  conditions  for  obtaining  correct  results,  the  posi- 
tion and  the  diameter  of  the  illuminating  area  (tissue-paper  or 
ground  glass)  at  the  end  of  his  tube  requiring  special  precautions. 
Both  methods  will  yield  similar  results  with  low  or  high  powers,  if 
both  are  applied  with  the  same  precautions.  But  for  both  methods 
Professor  Smith  will  do  well  to  exclude  another  source  of  errors  in 
his  apparatus  by  taking  away  the  magnifying  lens  at  the  end  of  the 
swingmg  arm  between  the  centre  g  and  the  eye-hole /,  applying 
this  lens  outside  the  eye-hole,  if  he  cannot  dispense  with  it. 

A  stop  with  a  snudl  circular  hole  at  the  centre^ of  Professor 
Smith's  apparatus,  as  suggested  by  Br.  Woodward  m  his  paper, 
will  not  correct  by  itself  a  feulty  adjustment  of  the  objective  or  the 
diaphragm,  and  will  be  quite  unnecessary  if  the  adjustment  is  made 
correctly.  But  in  the  case  of  a  coarsely  incorrect  adjustment  the 
observation  would  be  practically  impossible ;  the  limits  of  the  aper- 
ture would  be  invisible  as  long  as  the  conjugate  area  to  the  critical 
diaphragm  does  not  approximately  coincide  with  the  circular  hole. 
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With  regard  to  the  maimer  in  which  apertures  are  indicated  by 
the  apertometer — what  Dr.  Woodward  calls  the  "  arbitrary  scale  of 
my  own  invention  " — and  the  objections  made  against  it  by  diflerent 
writers,  the  following  explanations  may  be  useful : — 

The  application  of  such  a  scale,  instead  of  a  simple  angular 
division  of  the  glass  disk,  would  be  unwise  if  this  scale  were 
intended  as  a  device  for  mating  out  the  angle  of  an  objective  in 
crown  glass,  or  even  balsam  angles  or  air  angles.  But  the  idea 
firom  which  this  part  of  the  arrangement  has  arisen  has  no  such 
aim,  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson  *  and  Mr.  R  Hitchcock  t  have  clearly 
explained.  My  intention  has  been  to  introduce  practically  as  a 
matter  of  simple  and  direct  observation  a  new  expression  of  aperture, 
quite  apart  from  the  angles,  which  may  be  conveniently  appUed  by 
microscopists  in  all  scientific  discussions  pertaining  to  apertures. 

In  my  opinion,  apertures,  until  recently,  have  not  been  measured 
in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Apertv/res  cannot  le  measured  by 
degrees.  Angles  being  measured  by  degrees,  the  angular  aperture 
1.  e.  the  angle  of  aperture  can  be  likewise,  of  course.  But  the 
angle  by  itself  is  no  measure  of  aperture--at  least,  nobody  has 
attempted  to  prove  such  an  hypothesis.  An  angle  is  a  mere  indi- 
cation or  statement  of  an  aperture,  just  as  a  number  of  degrees  on 
the  thermometer  may  exactly  indicate  a  quantity  of  heat,  under 
given  circumstances,  but  does  not  measure  it.  Just  so  the  angle 
of  divergence  of  the  gold-leaves  in  an  electroscope  indicates  or 
determines  an  electric  charge,  but  does  not  measure  it.  There  is 
not  one  point  of  view  from  which  apertures  can  be  compared 
quantitatively  by  means  of  the  angles,  because  there  is  not  one 
frmction  in  the  performance  of  the  Microscope  in  respect  to  which 
twice  the  angle  represents  the  double  effect,  and  three  times  the 
angle  the  triple  effect,  except  when  the  angles  do  not  exceed  a  few 
degrees.  Neither  the  quantity  of  light,  nor  the  resolving  power, 
nor  any  other  performance  connected  with  the  aperture,  is  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  1:2  if  the  angle  (air  or  balsam  or  interior  angle) 
is  increased,  say,  from  60°  to  120°.  Moreover^  apertures  cannot  be 
directly  compared  as  to  greater  or  less,  by  the  angles,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  relate  to  exactly  the  same  medium.  For  example,  no 
comparison  by  means  of  degrees  can  be  made  between  a  dry  lens 
and  an  immersion  lens,  except  by  reducing  the  angles  to  an  entirely 
arbitrary  common  medium  which  has  no  actual  existence  either  for 
both  objectives  or,  at  least,  for  one  of  them. 

None  of  these  defects  of  the  angular  expression  of  aperture  can 
be  overcome  by  introducing,  as  Dr.  Woodward  suggests,  the  **  first 
interior  angle ''  of  the  objective.  The  adoption  of  this  plan,  on  the 
contrary,  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  serious  change  for  the  worse. 

♦  This  Journal,  i.  (1878)  p.  61. 

t  '  Am.  Quart  Joum.,*  i.  (1879)  p.  286. 
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It  withdraws  the  basis  eyen  of  an  indisputable  indication  of  apertnre,  • 
maVing  the  angle  to  depend  on  two  practically  inaccessible  elements 
of  Tery  nncert^  character — ^the  refractive  index  and  the  external 
curvature  of  the  front  lens.  Crown  glass  is  a  variable  thing.  In 
the  crown  fronts,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Zeiss'  different  objectives,  the 
re&active  index  of  the  ray  D  varies  from  1  '501  to  1  -544,  i.  a  in 
the  range  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  average  value,  and  nobody,  except 
the  maker,  can  mow  what  may  be  the  index  in  any  given  objective 
"without  dismounting  it 

But  there  are  many  low-power  object-glasses  the  frx)nt  lens  of 
which  is  made  of  flint.  Oaght  an  intenor  angle  of,  say,  37^  in  such 
a  flint  front  of  1  *  62  refractive  index  to  be  considered  as  denoting 
lees  aperture  and  less  resolving  power  than  40°  "interior  angle"  in 
a  crown  front  of  1  •  50  ?  Moreover,  what  would  be  the  signification 
of  *'  first  interior  angle  "  if  the  front  lens  has  not  a  plane  external 
snrface,  but  a  curved  one  ?  I  have  at  my  disposal  a  atj  |  objective, 
made  for  a  special  purpose,  the  numerical  aperture  of  whush  is  0*91 
(air  an^le  =  132°) ;  but  the  first  interior  angle,  within  the  crown 
front  of  1  •  513  refiictive  index,  is  87°,  owing  to  a  concave  surface 
of  the  front  lens.  If  this  objective  were  to  be  compared  with  other 
glasses  of  ordinary  construction  by  the  interior  angle,  and  if  this 
angle,  in  £bu^,  had  the  prominent  signification  which  Dr.  Woodward 
proposes,  the  glass  spoken  of  would  range  among  immersion  lenses, 
which,  of  course,  neither  Dr.  Woodward  nor  anybody  else  ^rill 
concede. 

I  may  briefly  signalize  the  principal  conclusions  by  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  product  n .  sin  ii7=:  a  (a,  numerical  aperture ;  w,  semi- 
angle  of  aperture ;  n^  refractive  index  of  the  external  medium  to 
which  the  angle  relates)  can  be  demonstrated  as  the  true  and 
general  measure  of  aperture. 

1.  The  expression  of  aperture,  as  a  quaniUy,  must  be  based  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  number,  or  quantity,  of  rajB  collected  by  the 
objective  from  one  point  of  the  object  and  transmitted  to  one  point 
of  the  image. 

No  ray  can  exist  in  the  wide-angled  cone  of  light,  emanating 
from  the  object,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  contracted  cone  of 
-Hght  going  from  the  objective  to  the  microscopic  image,  et  vice 
versa.  As  soon  as  this  latter  cone  of  light  is  reduced  to  a  narrow- 
angled  pencil,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  apex,  it  is  unquestionable, 
from  well-established  optical  principles,  that  double  or  triple  the 
angle  represents  double  or  triple  the  number  of  rays  contained  in 
one  section  plane  through  the  axis.  Therefore  the  capacity  of  an 
objective  of  collecting  rays,  i.  e.  its  aperture,  is  proportionate  to 
the  an^le  of  the  narrow-angled  pencil  on  the  side  of  the  image, 
other  circumstances  being  equal. 

On  a  theorem  announced  long  ago  by  Professor  Helmholtz  and 
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myself,  the  angle  of  the  emerging  pencil  (a  narrow-angled  pencil 
considered  only)  does  not  vary  witn  the  angle  of  the  wide-angled 
entering  pencil  or  with  the  angle  of  aperture,  but  does  vary  with 
the  sine  of  the  semi-angle,  and  if  different  working  media  are  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time,  with  the  product  a  =  n.sin  w;— aplanatic 
foci  supposed.  If  there  are  any  two  objectives  different  in  focal 
length  and  different  in  working  media,  for  example  a  dry  ^  and 
an  munersion  t?9  which  yield  equal  values  of  this  number  a,  the 
pencils  forming  the  microscopic  image  will  be  equal  in  angle  as  soon 
as  equal  ampUfication  of  the  in^es  is  attained  in  any  way  what- 
ever (by  projecting  the  images  to  different  distances  or  by  int^posing 
other  lenses) ;  and  if  the  value  of  a  for  one  objective  is  greater  in  any 
ratio,  the  angle  of  the  image-forming  pencil  will  be  greater  in  the 
same  ratio.*  For  this  reason  the  said  product  must  be  considered 
as  the  true  quantitative  expression  of  aperture. 

2.  In  addition  to,  partially  in  consequence  of,  these  statements, 
it  may  be  strictly  proved  that  all  principal  functions  of  microscopic 
vision  depend  upon  the  expression  of  numerical  aperture  and 
cannot  be  indicated  in  a  general  and  exhaustive  manner  apart 
from  it. 

The  illuminating  power  of  an  objective,  i.  e.  the  brightness  of 
image  attainable  with  any  definite  amplification,  is  proportionate 
to  i£e  square  of  a,  where  a  may  relate  to  the  whole  aperture  or  to 
that  part  of  it  which  is  made  active  bv  the  illuminating  pencil. 

The  depth  of  focus  is  inversely  proportionate  to  a,  any 
particular  amplification  considered. 

The  resolving  power,  defined  by  the  minimum  distance  B  of 
separable  elements  in  regular  structures,  is  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tions 

8  =  -  and  8=1- 
a  ^  a 

(X  denoting  the  wave-length  of  the  image-forming  rays) ;  the  former 
relating  to  the  case  of  a  strictly  axial  pencil,  the  latter  to  the  case 
of  the  utmost  oblique  incidence  of  the  illuininating  pencil 

3.  The  practical  usefulness  of  this  expression  of  aperture  is 
shown  by  the  following  considerations : — 

The  numerical  value  is  an  absolute  measure,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  metrological  science,  by  defining  apertures  without  regard  to 
changeable  or  accessory  elements  (as,  for  instance,  the  refractive 
index  of  the  working  medium)  and  comparing  them  with  a  natural 
standard  unit.  This  unit  of  aperture  is  the  capacity  of  wa  objective 
of  collecting  the  whole  hemisphere  of  rays  emanatinff  from  one 
luminous  point  within  a  medium  of  the  refractive  index  I'OO,  and  is 

♦  From  the  proposition  referred  to  above  may  be  derived  a  new  method  of 
measuring  apertures,  quite  different,  in  principle  and  in  process,  from  the  methods 
hitherto  applied,  which  wiU  bo  described  hereafter. 
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readily  represented  by  any  objective  yielding  n.miw  ^h  This 
wonld  be  an  immersion  lens,  the  water  or  balsam  angle  of  which 
is  double  the  critical  angle  within  water  or  balsam.  But  any 
definite  part  of  the  unit  can  be  represented  by  a  dry  objective, — 
for  example,  the  half  of  the  unit  by  an  objective  of  60°  air  angle. 

By  the  value  of  a  any  two  objectives  performing  with  different 
media  are  directly  compared,  without  needing  the  introduction  of 
a  merely  hypothetical  angle  (as,  for  instance,  the  balsam  angle  of 
a  dry  lens)  which  has  no  real  existence  in  the  performance  of  the 
system. 

The  niwierieal  value  affords  at  once  a  clear  and  exhaustive 
expression  of  the  relation  between  any  two  objectives  in  respect 
to  all  significant  functions  of  the  optical  performance  as  far  as 
they  depend  on  aperture;  while  by  adhenng  to  the  angle$  the 
judgment  would  be  greatly  misled.  Comparing  two  dry  lenses 
of  110°  and  140°  angular  aperture  in  air,  the  increase  of  aperture 
in  the  latter  seems,  according  to  the  angles,  equal  to  27  per  cent. 
Comparing  the  true  measures  (num.  ap.)  0*82  aud  0*94,  the  real 
difference  is  reduced  to  not  quite  15  per  cent.  Again,  taking  the 
case  of  an  objective  of  1'40  numerical  aperture  on  the  homogeneous- 
immersion  system,  its  balsam  angle  (138°)  looks  remote  nom  the 
ultimate  limit  of  180°,  and  there  appears  ample  range  for  further 
increase  of  aperture  and  resolving  power.  But,  in  fact,  the 
aperture  is  brought  within  7-8  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  limit 
which  in  every  objective  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  least  refrac- 
tive medium  between  the  object  and  the  first  convex  surface  of 
the  system.  As  long  as  there  is  not  used  a  substance  of  much 
higher  refrractive  power  than  crown  glass  as  a  mountiug  medium, 
working  medium,  and  front  lens,  the  utmost  increase  of  the  angle 
of  the  entering  cone  of  rays  would  increase  very  slightly  tne 
angle  of  the  image-forming  pencil  on  the  other  side ;  and  as  from 
nothing,  nothing  can  come,  the  advance  in  performance  would 
remain  practically  inappreciable. 

From  these  explanations  it  will,  I  hope,  be  understood  that  the 
application  of  the  numerical  scale  in  the  apertometer  is  not  a  mere 
fancy,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  serious  defects 
appertaining  to  the  method  at  present  in  use. 

I  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained 
bv  the  apertometer,  as  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Woodward  in  the 
objections  he  makes  to  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  on  this 
point. 

Dr.  Woodward  is  mistaken  in  supposing  errors  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  reflecting  sur&oe  of  the  glass  disk.  This  subject  was 
carefrdly  examined  before  I  adopted  the  arrangement  in  question. 
The  angle  included  by  any  two  symmetrical  lines  of  the  division 
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has  a  maximum  value  if  the  apex  ooincideBy  by  reflexicm,  with  the 
exact  centre  of  the  circle.  It  is  thus  seen  that  deviations  of  the 
apex  within  the  upper  surfieM^  of  the  disk  will  change  the  angle  by 
quantities  of  '^  second  order "  only ;  and  such  deviations  coidd  be 
increased  up  to  2  mm.  without  any  appreciable  fault  remaining  in 
the  middle  of  both  readings.  The  smgle  readings  may  differ  one 
from  the  other  by  some  degrees,  but  the  mean  will  yield  the 
correct  value;  and  as  the  observer  must  always  make  both 
readings,  and  take  the  mean,  the  difference  is  absolutely  unim- 
portant. For  my  own  use  I  often  apply  a  disk  without  any 
central  mark ;  the  silvered  glass  with  the  circular  hole  on  the  dis^ 
made  by  Mr.  Zeiss  being  intended  principally  not  for  centring, 
but  for  preventing  measurement  with  incorrect  adjustment  of  the 
objective. 

There  is  no  other  mechanical  condition  for  the  correct  perform- 
ance of  the  disk,  but  that  the  line  of  intersection  between  the  inclined 
sur&ce  and  the  upper  surfiEu^  of  the  disk  must  pass  through  the 
exact  centre  of  the  circular  division ;  the  angle  does  not  need  45^ 
exactly.  Just  the  same  condition  must  be  fulfilled  with  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's apparatus;  and  as  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  grind  an 
indined  face  than  it  is  to  grind  a  plane  surface,  it  follows  that  the 
convenience  of  manipulation  afforded  by  the  reflecting  surface  in 
my  arrangement  is  not  obtained  by  a  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 

In  curving  circular  divisions  of  unequal  intervals  by  means 
of  a  dividing  machine,  according  to  a  calculated-  table,  there  is 
no  greater  source  of  error,  provided  the  maker  is  not  a  dunce; 
and  if  the  index  of  the  glass  plate  has  been  correctly  measured,  the 
reliabiUty  of  such  a  scale  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  division 
into  degrees.  Whether  the  scale  has  been  made  on  the  base  of 
the  right  refractive  index  may  be  ascertained  by  the  observer  by 
precisely  the  same  method  which  Dr.  Woodward  sugg^ts  for 
observing  the  index  of  a  disk  divided  into  degrees.  He  may 
ascertain  that  any  immersion  lens  with  an  aperture  exceeding 
unity,  yields  exactly  the  unit  by  the  mean  of  both  roidings, 
when  it  is  appUed  to  the  apertometer  as  a  dry  lens;  and  tms, 
indeed,  is  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Zeiss  for  testing  every  plate 
before  sending  it  away,  in  order  to  prevent  accidental  use  of  a 
wrong  crown.  In  order  to  have  the  front  lens  separated  &om  the 
disk  by  an  infinitely  thin  film  of  air  only,  and  to  prevent  the  pro- 
jecting brasswork  of  the  objective  {\)  from  stopping-off  the  utmost 
oblique  rays,  a  drop  of  soft  balsam  is  placed  on  the  disk,  and  after 
it  has  dried  superficially  the  objective  is  slightly  pressed  down 
upon  it. 

The  divisions  of  the  scale  on  the  apertometer  disk  go  from 
0 '  05  to  0  *  05  of  the  numerical  unit.  The  intervals  being  equal  to 
2  mm.  on  the  average,  no  observer  will  find  any  difficulty  in  esti- 
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matmg  at  a  glance  the  fifths  of  an  interval.  The  possible  error  of 
this  estimation  will  hardly  exceed  half  the  unit  of  the  second  decimal, 
since  nobody  with  a  modBrate  amonnt  of  care  wonld  read  '03  if  the 
point  in  question  is  decidedly  nearer  to  *02  than  to  '03.  The 
error  of  measurement  will  be  limited^  therefore,  to  abont  \  per  cent. 
of  the  nnit,  corresponding  to  half  a  degree,  or  80'  in  angle,  as  fax 
as  the  actual  reading  is  concerned. 

An  exactness  of  reading  to  this  extent  is  eyidently  more  than 
snfficient.  An  nnayoidable  amount  of  uncertainty  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  object,  and  many  other  sources  of  slight  error,  will 
always  limit  the  real  exactness  of  observation  beyond  1  per  cent,  of 
the  unit,  different  obseryers  and  different  methods  of  equtd  reliability 
being  supposed.  In  low  powers  slight  deviations  in  the  length  of 
tube ;  in  high  powers  slight  alterations  of  the  cover-adjustment,  yrill 
admit  of  much  greater  difference  than  the  error  of  reading  will 
introduce.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  high-angled  objectiyes 
the  aperture  has  not  the  same  yalue  for  different  colours,  owing  to 
the  difference  of  focal  length  (or  of  amplification),  even  in  objectiyes, 
which  are  perfectly  achromatic  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  the  case 
of  yery  large  angles,  the  aperture,  angular  or  numerical,  will  be 
greater  for  the  blue  rays  than  for  tiie  red,  generalljr  by  more  than 
1  per  cent.  Last,  not  least,  there  is  no  possible  interest,  either 
pnu^cal  or  scientific,  appertaining  to  smgle  degrees,  or  half-d^rees, 
of  aperture  angles ;  for  no  microscopist  in  the  world  vnll  be  able  to 
miJce  out  any  difference  in  the  perK>rmance  of  objectiyes,  as  long  as 
the  numerical  apertures  do  not  differ  by  several  per  cent.,  other 
drcumstancee  bemg  equal. 

For  these  reasons  I  consider  all  attempts  at  yery  accurate 
measurements  of  this  kind  to  be  useless. 

There  has  been  made  another  objection,  from  quite  a  different 
point  of  yiew,  by  Mr.  Wenham,*  who  declares  the  apertometer  to 
measure  the  angle  of  field,  inst^  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  angle  of 
aperture.  I  hope  Mr.  Wenham  vnll  abandon  this  objection  after 
haying  considered  the  dioptrical  proposition  spoken  of  early  in  this 
paper,  and  its  bluing  on  the  subject.  By  reducing  to  a  pin-hole 
the  critical  diaphragm  in  apeortometric  observation  ne  vrill  be  able 
to  confine  the  entering  pencils  to  one-hundredth  of  the  ordinary 
field  of  yision  of  the  object-glass.  But  then  he  vdll  at  once 
perceiye  that  a  greater  or  less  diameter  of  the  entrance-area  has 
no  influence  at  all  on  the  outcome  of  the  observation,  not  even 
if  this  area  should  be  much  greater  than  the  field  of  yision  in  the 
ordinary  microscopic  use  of  the  objectiye,  provided  the  diaphragm 
be  in  its  correct  position.  Too  large  a  field  taken  as  entrance-area 
in  telescoiHC  yision  will  deteriorate  definition  and  for  this  reason 

♦  '  Am.  Quar.  Mior.  Joum./  i.  (1879)  p.  280. 
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will  make  the  trne  position  of  the  index-pointers  nnoertain,  bat 
will  add  nothing  snb»kantially  to  the  reading  of  aperture. 

The  size  of  the  field  has  practically  no  inflnence  by  the  method 
in  question. 

As  to  the  observation  on  the  oil-immersion  |,  to  which  Mr. 
Wenham  alludes  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  its  Mlacy  will  be  obvious 
on  a  moment's  reflection.  When  a  microecopist  observes  any  object 
of  say  7  mm.  in  diameter^  and  wants  to  observe  its  whole  extension 
within  one  field  of  vision,  he  certainly  will  take  care  that  the  stop 
in  his  eye-piece  does  not  confine  the  field  to  6,  or  4,  or  3  mm.  Now 
the  telescopic  image  of  distant  objects,  delineated  on  the  back  of  an 
oil-immersion  i,  must  extend  to  upwards  of  7  mm.,  as  is  evident 
at  once  to  everybody  fix)m  the  diameter  of  the  back  lens ;  and  for 
observing  the  limits  of  this  telescopic  image  the  whole  must,  of 
course,  be  within  the  field  of  the  auxiliary  Microscope.  Why  did 
Mr.  Wenham  expect  then  to  see  the  limits  of  the  aperture  whilst 
using  eye-pieces,  the  stops  of  which  confine  the  field  of  vision  of 
the  auxiliary  Microscope  to  perhaps  3,  or  4,  or  6  mm.  ? 

A  few  words  on  the  origin  of  the  apertometer.  Dr.  Woodward, 
in  his  paper  "Description  of  a  New  Apertometer,***  speaks  of  my 
arrangement  and  every  part  of  my  method  as  a  "  modmcation  "  of 
an  apparatus  described  by  Mr.  a.  B.  ToUes  in  1873.  I  am 
aware  of  Mr.  Tolles'  priority  in  the  description  of  the  semicircular 
glass  disk,  and  I  hignly  appreciate  his  merits  in  the  propagation 
of  sound  ideas  about  the  aperture  subject;  but  Dr.  Woodward 
will  allow  me  to  observe  that  two  principal  features  of  my  arrange- 
ment, the  observation  of  the  telescopic  field  of  vision  of  an  objec- 
tive and  the  numerical  indication  of  the  aperture,  have  obviously 
no  connection  at  all  with  a  glass  disk.  In  met,  I  have  applied  this 
method  of  observation  with  the  naked  eye  and  with  an  auxiliary 
Microscope,  since  1870,  in  measuring  air  andes  by  means  of  a 
divided  rale  fixed  below  the  stage  of  a  vertical  stand  at  a  definite 
distance  (100  mm.)  from  the  focal  point  of  the  objective,  black 
disks  moved  along  this  rule  being  tused  as  indicators  for  marking 
the  limits  of  the  telescopic  field  on  the  scale ;  an  arrangement  which 
I  use  even  now  with  objectives  of  moderate  air  angle,  the  rule 
being  divided  after  the  numerical  scale.  Shortly  afterwards,  when 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  extending  measurement  to  apertures  ap- 
proaching or  exceeding  the  maximum  air  an^e,  I  interposed  a 
semicircular  lens  of  well-known  refraddve  index,  centred  in  the 
stage-hole  of  the  stand,  between  the  objective  and  the  scale,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  angular  extension  of  the  cone  of  rays  in  its 
passage  to  air  and  the  total  reflexion  of  the  oblique  pencils — a 
device  essentially  identical  with  the  arrangement  described  and 

*  *  Am.  Quart.  Micr.  Journ.,'  i.  (1879)  p.  284. 
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figured  by  Professor  R  L.  Smiih  in  the  paper  quoted  above.  But 
I  soon  aoandoned  this  method  as  being  mconvenient^  because  a 
very  slight  deviation  of  the  focus  or  apex  from  the  centre  of  the 
lens  must  introduce  a  perceptible  error,  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
spherical  surface,  unless  the  lens  were  very  large.  Since  1871,  for 
measuring  great  apertures  I  have  used  a  rectangular  plate  of 
crown  glass  100  mm.  in  length  and  60  mm.  in  breadth,  three  edges 
ground,  and  one,  on  the  long  side  of  the  rectangle,  polished  to  an 
angle  of  45^,  for  aUowing  the  plate  to  be  appUed  on  the  stage  of  an 
ordinary  Microscope.  The  s(^e  of  numerical  ap^ure  was  en- 
graved along  the  three  perpendicular  edges  accoiding  to  previous 
computation,  and  index-pointers  used  as  now.  In  this  shape  (which 
is  briefly  described  and  figured  in  Nageli  and  Schwendener,  'Das 
Mikroskop,'  2nd  ed.  p.  170)  the  apparatus  has  been  used  for  a  long 
time  by  Mr.  Zeiss  and  myself;  many  microscopists  have  seen,  and 
some  of  them  have  the  appliance.  I  explained  and  demonskated 
its  use  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Medicin  und  Natur- 
wissenschaft  of  Jena,  November  1, 1872.  On  the  basis  of  measure- 
ments made  by  this  rectangular  plate  Mr.  Zeiss  in  his  catak^e  of 
August  1872  stated  his  immersion  objectives  to  yield  an  aperture 
of  108  d^ees  water  angle,  thus  exceeding  the  maximum  air  angle 
by  several  degrees. 

The  only  part  of  the  apparatus,  besides  the  name,  which  is  of 
more  recent  ori^n,  is  the  circular  shape  of  the  glass  disk,  which 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Zeiss  when  he  began  to  make  the  apertometer 
for  sale. 

The  description  of  my  arrangement  has  been  delayed  for  so 
long  a  time  because  I  proposed  to  explain  the  method  of  aperture- 
measurement  and  aUiea  methods  for  measuring  focal  lengths,  amplifi- 
cations, &C.,  in  connection  with  a  more  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
aperture  theme.  Now,  as  priority  results  from  Hterary  publicity 
only,  the  appUcation  of  the  glass  disk  for  measuring  apertures 
belongs  to  Mr.  ToUes,  of  course.  But  as  to  those  parte  of  my 
arrangement  which  have  not  been  described  by  others^  the  fore- 
going remarfa  will  show  them  to  be  independent  of  Mr.  ToUes'  or 
any  other  apparatus. 
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IV. — A  FvHher   CotUrHmtum   to    the   Knowledge   of  British 
.     Oribatidm.    (Part  I.)    By  A.  D,  Michael,  FX.S.,  PJft.M.a 
(with  the  assistance  of  G.  F.  Geobge,  MJK.G.S.E.). 
(Bead  IMh  January,  1880.) 
Plates  IIL  akd  IV. 

In  this  Journal,  some  time  since,*  I  related  the  results  of  my 
collection  of,  and  observations  regarding,  the  British  representatiyes 
of  tins  family  of  Aearina  during  the  year  1878.    Throughout  the 


EXPLAKATION  OP  PLATES  m.  AND  IV. 
Plate  III. 

Fio.  l,--LeiosomapcUmicmcta,  Full-grown  nymph,  dorsal  aspect,  x  about  55. 
The  central  ellipse  with  the  innermost  set  of  scales  attached  to  it  is  the  larral 
notogastral  skin,  the  other  rows  of  scales  belong  to  the  successive  nymphal 
skins. 

Fig.  2.— The  same.  Nymph  nearly  full  grown,  yentral  aspect,  x  about  30. 
a,  scales  of  the  present  skin ;  6,  true  edge  of  the  bod;^ ;  c,  flattened  expansion  of 
the  margin  of  the  abdomen ;  dj  arched  central  part  of  ddtto,  bearing,  e,  anal  plates ; 
/,  plates  which  will  be  called  the  genital  plates  in  the  adult ;  g,  mouth  organs. 

Fig.  3. — ^The  same.  One  of  the  hairs  or  scales,  a,  edge  of  body ;  6,  brown 
apophysis ;  c,  lateral  points  of  ditto ;  d,  colourlebs  dotted  head  of  central  point 
of  ditto ;  «,  membranous  expansion  with  black  nerrures. 

Fig.  4.— The  same.  Perfect  creature,  x  about  40.  a,  stigmatic  hairs; 
6,  interstigmatic  ditto. 

Fig.  5.— The  same.    Mandible,  x  about  115. 

Fig.  6. — The  same.  Other  mouth  organs,  x  about  115.  a,  labium ;  6,  maxilla ; 
c,  palpus;  d,  Ungula. 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  1. — Oribata  quadricomuta,  x  about  100.  a,  upper  and  outer  point  (or 
horn)  of  the  tectum ;  6,  inner  and  lower  ditto ;  c,  spine  from  centre  of  anterior 
margin  of  each  half  of  the  tectum ;  d,  stigmatic  hair ;  ^,  interstigmatic  hair  (or 
spine) ;  /,  thin  chitinous  protecting  ridge  or  blade,  standing  nearly  on  edge,  along 
the  side  of  the  rostrum ;  g,  concave  projections  from  cephalothorax  forming  a  deep 
cavity  for  the  reception  of  each  coxa  of  the  first  pair  of  legs ;  A,  wing^like  expan* 
sion  of  the  abdomen  protecting  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs. 

Fig.  2. — The  same.    Nymph  full  grown,  x  about  115. 

Fig.  3. — ^The  same.  Hood  of  the  rostrum  (perfect  creature),  x  about  800. 
a,  rounded  hood  showing  the  buccal  cavity  and  labium  through  the  transparency 
of  thechitine;  6,  flat,  depressed,  horizontal  ridge ;  c,  remarkable  pectiuated  spine 
proceeding  from  the  hood. 

Fig.  4. — The  same.    Mandible  (perfect  creature),  x  about  250. 

Fig.  5. — The  same.  Other  mouth  organs  (perfect  creature),  x  about  500. 
a,  labium ;  b,  maxilla ;  c,  palpus  and  attachment  thereof  to  maxillary  lip. 

Fig.  6. — Oribata  sphagni,  X  about  165.  a,  wing-like  expansion  of  abdomen 
become  almost  abortive. 

Fig.  7. — The  same.    Nymph  full  grown,  x  about  170. 

Fio.  8. — The  same.  Mandible  (perfect  creature),  x  about  220.  a,  one  of  the 
projections  which  form  attachments  for  the  great  retractor  muscles. 

Fig.  9.— The  same.  Other  mouth  organs  (perfect  creature),  x  about  160 
(letters  as  in  No.  5). 

Fig.  10. — Tegeocrantu  labyrinthicus,  Toung  nymph  (amplification  depends  ou 
ag©)-  

♦  Vol.  ii.  (1879)  p.  225. 
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year  1879  I  have  continned  to  investigate  the  same  subject^  and, 
as  I  expected,  I  find  that  the  field  is  fiEur  from  being  exhausted ; 
indeed,  material  ponrs  in  upon  me  much  fester  than  I  can  deal 
with  it. 

I  mnst  first  of  all  thank  Mr.  George,  of  Kirton  Lindsey,  for 
the  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  by  sending  specimens,  both 
mature  and  in  earlier  stages. 

I  have  devoted  myself  greatly  to  tracing  the  life-histories  of  the 
various  species,  as  any  knowledge  based  upon  an  acquaintance  with 
the  adult  only,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  although  I  am  not  able  to 
follow  Megnin  *  to  the  extent  of  his  expressed  opinion  that  no  one 
should  name  a  species  of  Acarina  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
larva,  nymph  in  all  stages,  and  adult  male  and  female,  and  that  all 
names  not  based  upon  such  a  knowledge  may  be  disregarded ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  rule  would  be  attended  with  grave  incon- 
veniences, but  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
life-histories  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  among  the 
OribatidaSf  the  nymphs  are  often  so  smgular  and  interesting  that 
they  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  for  them- 
selves alone. 

My  own  searches  and  observations  during  1879  have  been 
conducted  at  Epping  Forest,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth,  and 
at  the  Land's  End,  Com  wall  Mr.  (xeorge,  as  before,  has  collected 
at  Kirton  Lindsey,  in  Lincolnshire. 

I  am  not  aware  that  since  my  last  paper  any  further  biblio* 
graphy  has  appeared  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice. 

Life-histories. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  writers  who  have  made  any 
attempt  to  study  this  subject  with  respect  to  the  Oribatidas  have 
been  If icolet  t  and  Claparfede.t  The  wrmer  traced  the  nymphs  of 
eleven  species,  and,  as  iEar  as  my  experience  yet  goes,  very  correctly, 
with  the  exception  of  Nothrus  sylvestris  and  N,  paJvMris,  as  to 
which  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper.  He 
makes  some  other  assertions  as  to  nympns  which  ne  has  not 
actually  traced,  which  I  hardly  think  are  quite  so  happy. 

Nicolet's  coloured  illustrations  of  the  nymphs  are  extremely 
good ;  of  course  it  would  naturally  happen,  with  the  first  person  in 
the  field,  that  iiiose  nymphs  which  he  would  trace  would  be  chiefly 
the  most  common  and  most  easy  -to  breed,  and  this  is  so  with  the 
majority  of  Nicolet's  speciea 

♦  ^M^moire  anr  les  Hypopes,"  Robin's  ♦  Journal  de  TAnatomie  et  de  la 
Phjsiologie,'  1874,  p.  225  et  seq.  **M^moire  sur  lee  Oamasides,"  ibid.,  1876, 
p.289,&c 

t  <  Archives  do  Mnseam,'  1855,  t.  7. 

X  "Stndien  an  Acariden,"  in  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  wiss.  Zool./  1868. 
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GlaparMe  has  traced,  with  his  accustomed  care  and  minnteness, 
the  whole  deydopment  of  Hoplophora  dcuypuSy  or  as  he  calls  it 
H.  eontraetilis.  This  is  one  of  the  eleyen  species  Nicolet  traced; 
he  calls  it  H.  nitena. 

Although  these  two  are  the  only  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  nymDns  as  nymphs,  they  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
noticed  tne  creatures ;  G.  L.  Koch/  in  his  work  on  the  Aearina^ 
&c.,  has  figured  and  described  many  of  them,  but  he  has  supposed 
them  all  to  be  adults  of  separate  species,  and  even  made  them  the 
types  of  new  genera^  which  error  he  Jias  confirmed  in  his  subsequent 
workt 

Nicolet  pointed  out  Eoch's  error  in  many  instances,  and  also 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  whole  of  Koch's  genera,  Mnrcia, 
C^senOf  Hypochthonius,  &c.,  consisted  of  nymphs ;  1  bdieve  Nicolet 
is  correct  in  this,  but,  of  course,  he  could  (mly  assign  Eoch's  so- 
called  species  to  their  respective  adult  forms  in  those  instancflB 
where  he  himself  had  traced  the  life-histories.  It  will  be  seen  hj 
the  latter  part  of  this  jpaper  that  among  the  species  whose  histories 
I  have  traced,  as  I  beheve  for  the  first  time,  are  six  nymphs  which 
had  been  figured  and  named  by  Eoch  as  distinct  species. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  my  former  paper  that  it  is  yery  difiScnlt 
to  ayoid  fiuling  into  Eoch's  mistake,  and  that  it  was  yery  natural 
that  he  should  naye  made  it ;  in  confirmation  of  this,  and  to  show 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  life-histories  should  be  known,  I  may 
mention  that  one  or  two  present  yrriters  appear  to  be  doing  the 
same  thing. 

The  me-histoiT,  for  the  purposes  of  identification,  may  usually 
be  practically  connned  to  a  description  of  the  nymph,  as  the  young 
lajrya  escapes  from  the  egg,  small,  and  with  eoz  legs  only,  but  in 
other  respects  generally  much  like  the  nymph,  although  instances 
of  difference  occur,  as  Tegeoeranus  latua,  described  in  my  last  paper. 

The  nymph,  in  eyery  instance  that  I  haye  traced,  changes  its 
skin  three  times,  so  that  in  those  species  where  the  adult  carries 
the  cast  notogastnJ  skins,  it  carries  four,  yiz.  one  laryal  and  three 
njinphal  skins,  consequently,  in  the  species  which  carry  the  cast 
skins,  it  is  easy  to  teu  at  what  stage  of  maturity  the  animal  has 
arrived  by  the  number  of  cast  skins  on  its  back 

The  appearance  of  the  nymph  usually  varies  ccmsiderably 
during  the  different  stages  of  its  growth.  When  it  first  emerges 
from  the  larval  skin  it  is  usually  natter  on  the  back  than  it  sulrae- 
quently  becomes,  and  it  is  often'  narrower  in  proportion  than  the 
mil-grown  nymph ;  moreover,  in  the  inert  stage,  wiuch  precedes  the 
change  to  the  perfect  creature,  and  also  eacb  change  of  skin,  the 
depressions  and  wrinkles,  with  which  the  back  is  marked  in  so 

*  <  Deutsohland's  Gnistaceen,  Miriapoden  nnd  Arachniden.* 
t  *  Uebenicht  des  ArachnidenBystems.' 
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many  species,  are  apt  to  get  almost  obliterated,  the  skin  pnffing  up 
into  an  arched  form ;  this  does  not  occur  in  all  instances,  but  it 
does  BO  frequently  enough  to  make  it  wise,  whenever  a  nymph  has 
been  drawn  or  described  from  an  inert  specimen,  to  record  the  £ftct. 
Another  change  in  the  nymph  as  it  matures  is  that  it  is  usually 
whiter  and  softer  at  first  thw  in  the  more  advanced  stages ;  as  a 
rule  it  becomes  a  little  harder  and  darker  with  each  change  of 
skin,  but  it  never  becomes  anything  approaching  as  hard  or  dark 
as  the  perfect  creature,  and  some  species  do  not  get  at  all  darker 
during  the  nymphal  stage.  The  chitinous  ezo-skeleton  appears  to 
develop  first  on  the  cephalothorax  and  legs,  particularly  on  the 
anterior  dorsal  surface  of  the  former.  The  abdomen  does  not  ever 
assume  a  chitinous  appearance  in  any  nymph  that  I  have  observed. 
When  the  perfect  creature  first  emerges  from  the  nymphal  skin  it 
is  generally  somewhat  light  coloured  and  sofb  looking,  and  it  is  often 
some  hours  before  the  rail  hardness  and  darkness  are  acquired. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  life-histories  are  fuDy  known, 
they  will  probably  be  of  service  in  determining  whether  the  genera 
into  which  the  Orihatidse  have  usually  been  divided  are  natural  or 
only  artificial  groups;  thus,  in  some  strongly  marked  genera,  as 
for  instance  Isoihrua  and  Damasw,  the  nymph  is  usually  suffi- 
ciently like  the  perfect  creature  to  enable  the  observer  to  predict 
with  some  confidence  what  the  nymph  will  turn  out  to  be,  mdeed 
in  most  instances  the  resemb|M|ce  is  very  close  in  these  two 
genera.  In  other  strongly  maiEed  genera,  as  Oribata,  Teqeo- 
cranusy  Leiosoma^  &c.,  the  nymph  is  so  difierent  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  any  guess  whatever  fix)m  resemblance  to  the 
adult ;  but  in  some  of  these  genera,  as  Oribata^  there  is  a  certain 
pervading  character  about  most  of  the  nymphs  which  would  give 
an  indication  of  the  genus  they  belong  to.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  genus  Pdops,  the  separation  of  which  from  Oribata  depends 
upon  highly  artificial  distinctions,  the  nymphs  have  much  the  same 
leading  feature  as  in  Oribata,  In  the  genus  EopUyphoray  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  group,  the  nymphs  have  a  strong  likeness 
to  each  other;  there  are  ower  genera  in  which  no  nue  can  be 
traced,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  will  eventually 
turn  out  to  be  difierentiated  by  distinctions  of  importance. 

Another  interesting  jpoint,  which  one  observes  in  studying  the 
immature  forms  of  the  OribattdaSf  is  that  in  the  earliest  stages  the 
abdomen  often  exhibits  decided  traces  of  segmentation ;  these 
usually  vanish  with  advancing  age,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the 
unsegmented  abdomen  is  a  chf^teristic,  not  merely  ^f  the  family, 
but  of  the  order ;  the  segmentation  has  not,  in  any  instance  that  I 
have  seen,  proceeded  to  uie  extent  of  making  one  se^ent  movable 
upon  the  other,  but  is  still  sufficiently  marked  to  be  distingmshable. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  the  change  from  nymph  to 
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perfect  creature,  and  each  change  of  skin,  is  preceded  by  an  inert 
stage,  -which  usually  lasts  some  days,  and  in  some  instances 
some  two  or  three  weeks,  the  time  varies  greatly:  dniing  this 
stage  they  appear  perfectly  dead,  and,  as  beibre  stated,  they  fre- 

Si  nently  pnff  np,  the  skin  becoming  inflated ;  if  they  be  mounted 
or  microscopic  specimens  when  in  this  state,  they  nsoally  collapse 
altogether.  I  have  also  remarked  that  if,  after  this  puffing  np 
occurs,  the  back  shrinks  and  becomes  concave  before  the  ecdysfi,  it 
is  a  tolerably  sure  sign  that  the  animal  is  dead.  In  several 
instances  the  day  before  the  perfect  creatnre  (or  more  mature 
nymph)  emerges,  I  have  observed  a  slow,  but  regular,  rhythmic 
pulsation  takmg  place  within  the  inert  creature;  in  many 
mstances  a  large  squarish  brown  patch  is  seen  through  the  semi- 
transparent  dorsal  surfisuse  of  the  aodomen ;  this  dapa^e  considers 
to  be  the  liver ;  it  sends  out  two  long  cones  or  horns  anteriorly,  one 
on  each  side ;  each  of  these  ends  in  most  instances  in  a  black  glan- 
dular-looking spot,  very  near  the  air-sac  which  lies  immediately 
within  each  stigma ;  it  is  by  this  spot  that  the  pulsation  may  be 
most  clearly  seen ;  it  may  be  observed  to  be  suddenly  retracted, 
and  then  very  slowly  advanced  again  to  the  old  position,  to  be 
once  more  retracted  as  soon  as  it  reaches  it.  I  have  never  noticed 
the  pulsation  in  the  active  creature,  nor  in  the  inert  one  until  a 
day  or  so  before  emerging.  I  have  specialty  noticed  this  movement 
in  the  inert  nymphs  of  ISoiaspi^puis  ana  Oribata  Lapidaria. 

Although  many  of  the  nympns  are  extremely  curious,  I  had  not 
at  all  expected  to  be  able,  in  this  paper,  to  introduce  any  unrecorded 
creature  rivalling  in  beauty  and  interest  the  extraordinary  nymph  ol 
Tegeocranus  latus  figured  in  my  last  paper;  indeed,  I  had  quite 
abiuidoned  all  hope  of  doing  so,  when  one  day,  at  the  Land's  End, 
just  as  I  was  throwing  awav  a  piece  of  moss  which  I  had  been 
examining,  I  suddenly  noticed  a  creature  on  it  which  might  well 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  v^etable  rather  than  an  animal  organism, 
but  which,  you  will  probably  think,  is  not  surpassed,  even  by  the 
last-named  nymph.  1  succeeded  in  breeding  my  capture  through 
its- changes,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  nymph  of  an  unrecorded 
species  of  Leiosomay  which  I  propose  to  call  palmidncta. 

The  nymph  is  fully  descnlbed  in  its  place  in  the  second  part  oi 
this  paper.  Like  T,  lotus,  it  carries  the  dorsal  abdominal  portions  of 
all  its  cast  skins  concentrically  upon  its  back,  but  instead  of  cury- 
ing  them  flat  as  latus  does,  they  rise  in  a  low  pyramid ;  each  skin  is 
bordered  by  a  series  of  beautiful  palmate  hairs,  or  scales,  of 
remarkable  size,  projecting  from  its  ^ge ;  each  scale  is  formed  of 
black,  radiating  nervures  reticulated  by  transverse  ones,  the  whole 
being  covered  by  a  transparent  membrane,  which  in  daylight 
displays  iridescent  colours.  These  beautiful  objects  make  a  broad 
border  round  the  abdomen,  entirely  covering  the  cephalothorax  and 
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legs,  so  ihat  not  a  trace  of  thoee  parts  can  be  seen  ^m  above,  and 
the  whole  creatore  looks  not  muike  one  of  tiie  fidi-soale  flowers 
-which  the  natiree  of  Brazil  make  so  skilftilly.  The  nymph  is  very 
inactiYe,  nsnally  remaining  qnite  stationary  in  one  place,  and  it 
mnst  be  difficidt  for  any  predatory  creature  to  detect  it  The 
mature  form  is  as  different  from  the  nymph  as  can  well  be 
imagined ;  it  is  nearly  black,  and  polished,  does  not  carry  any  of 
its  cast  skins,  hardly  has  a  hair  about  it,  and  the  few  it  possesses 
are  quite  fine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  paper  I  have  described  the  yarious 
nymphs,  fifteen  in  number,  which  I  have  traced  through  to  the 
perfect  creature  during  the  present  season;  the  descriptions  are 
all  carefully  taken  from  living  specimens,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  tne  drawings  of  the  nymphal  and  adult  forms  which  will 
be  found  in  the  plates;  these  plates  really  should  have  been 
coloured  in  order  to  have  done  justice  to  the  nymphs ;  in  the  adults 
it  is  not  important,  but  in  the  nymphs  colour  varies  much,  and  is 
characteristic 

Finally,  I  may  say  that,  in  every  instance,  I  have  traced  the 
creature  hj  actually  breeding  it  from  the  nymphal  stage,  in  con- 
finement, in  a  glass  cell  not  containing  any  other  creature  whatever, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  I  have  actuisdly  seen  the  perfect  form 
emerge  from  the  nymphal  skin.  I  have,  in  several  cases,  preserved 
and  mounted  for  the  Microscope  the  adult  which  emerged  and  the 
skin  from  which  it  escaped ;  and  I  have  also  succeeded  in  mount- 
ing specimens  in  the  act  of  emerging,  so  as  to  preserte  evidence  of 
the  nymph  being  that  of  the  adult  to  which  it  is  assigned.  When 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  breeding  the  species  from  one  stage  to  the 
other,  I  have  omitted  aU  mention  of  tne  nymph  from  thi^gaper, 
however  strong  the  probability  may  be  of  the  two  creatures  forming 
the  nymphal  and  adult  stage  of  the  same  species.  The  single 
exception  to  this  rule  is  in  we  remarks  made  below  as  to  the  pro- 
bable nymph  of  Nothrus  jxxiustris;  tiiese  be(»me  necessary  in 
connection  with  another  subject. 

Different  Modes  of  carrying  the  Cad  Dorso-abdominal  Shins. 

In  studying  the  nymphs  for  the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper,  I 
have  been  mudb  struck  by  the  almost  feuaciful  variety  of  the  modes 
in  which  they,  and  indeed  ihe  adults  also,  carry  the  cast  skins. 
The  portion  of  the  skin  carried  usually  includes  almost  the  whole 
of  the  dorso-abdominal  skin,  and  in  every  instance  that  I  have  seen, 
it  includes  the  posterior  portion,  but  tne  mode  of  carrying  varies 
greatiy,  and  is  quite  characteristic  of  species;  the  same  species 
always  carrying  tnem  the  same  way.  The  skins  do  not  spht  with 
a  ragged  or  destroyed  edge,  but  quite  evenly,  and  to  a  regular 
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shape,  as  if  cat  with  a  knife;  thus  in  Scutovertex  seulplus  the 
dorso-abdominal  portion  splits  neatly  off,  and  the  creature  emerges 
through  the  opening,  leaying  the  rest  of  the  skin  tminjnred, 
and  looking  nke  a  manoflEK^tared  article  with  a  cover  which 
takes  off. 

In  the  nymph  of  Tegeoorantis  lotus  the  dorso-abdominal  cast 
skins  lie  flat  on  the  back  like  a  round  buckler,  forming  a  series  of 
concentric  ellipses.  In  the  nymph  and  adult  of  Nothnis  thde- 
proctus  the  SKin  that  is  carried  is  what  is  usually  called  shield- 
shaped,  but  instead  of  lying  concentrically,  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities all  start  from  almost  the  same  point,  so  that  the  anterior 
margins  are  far  wider  apart  than  the  posterior,  and  they  look  as  if 
the  top  ones  had  slipijed  back ;  the  edge  of  each  skin  is  a  little 
curled  down  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent  thickness.  In  the 
nymphs  of  OribcUa  qiuidricormUa  the  skins  are  piled  up  in  an 
irregular  lumn  on  the  back,  while  in  the  nymphs  of  Leiosoma 
palmicincta  tney  also  rise  concentrically  from  the  back,  but  in  a 
r^ular  cone,  like  a  series  of  limpets  of  diminishing  size.  In  the 
mature  Damseus  verttctlipes  the  cast  skins  also  assume  a  conical 
form,  but  a  far  more  elongated  one,  an^  instead  of  standing 
straight  up,  they  are  fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
extend  &i  beyond  the  posterior  margin  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
Damssw,  which  really  has  a  short,  rounded  abdomen,  seems  to  hare 
a  lon^  pointed  one.  The  strangest  instance,  however,  that  I  have 
seen  is  in  the  adult  of  Nothrus  segrnis;  the  abdomen  of  the 
nymph  of  thir  species  ends  in  two  long,  conical,  tail-like  projections ; 
these  are  not  found  in  the  adult,  but,  as  usual  in  the  genus,  there 
is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  nymph  and  perfect  form,  and 
these^nical  projections  are  replaced  by  bifid  apophyses,  which, 
however,  are  concealed  during  the  whole  life  of  the  creature,  unless 
some  accident  removes  the  cast  skin,  because,  although  the  adult 
does  not  retain  the  dorsal  skin,  yet  it  keeps  the  skin  of  the  two 
conical  projections,  each  of  which  contains  one  of  the  apophyses  as 
in  a  bag,  and  to  each  cone  of  skin  is  attached  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  the  nymphal  skin  which  makes  a  sort  of  light  boraer  along 
the  side  and  hind  margin  of  the  adult,  and  gives  it  a  very  curious 
appearance :  the  apophyses  can  usually  be  well  seen  through  the 
cone  of  skin«  particularly  when  rendered  transparent  by  tur- 
pentine, &C.    This  arrangement  is  shown  at  Plate  Y .  Fig.  5. 

Aquatic  or  Amphibious  Species, 

As  &r  as  I  know,  all  previous  writers  have  treated  the 
Orihatidm  as  a  purely  terrestrial  jEeunily ;  a  year  or  two  ago,  how- 
ever, when  searching  for  rotifers  in  pond  water  which  I  had 
obtained  near  Epping,  I  was  struck  by  a  mite,  apparently  at  home 
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in  the  water,  and  which  seemed  to  be  a  nymph  of  one  of  the 
OrtbaHdse,  I  secnred  a  sketch  of  the  creatare,  and  endeayonred 
to  breed  it  to  the  perfect  form,  but  I  was  not  snccessfol ;  and  as  I 
haTe  great  hesitation  abont  pntting  forward  any  theory  relying 
upon  a  single  specimen,  I  held  my  tongne  about  it,  hoping  to 
inreetigate  the  matter  further.  This  year  I  retnmed  to  the 
locality,  and  discovered  my  old  firiend  in  8]ohaffnum,  and  again 
attempted  to  breed  it  through,  but  without  success;  the  search 
after  this  acarid,  howerer,  revealed  two  other  nymphs,  both 
apparently  those  of  Oribatidse;  with  these  two  I  was  more 
fortunate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficuUy  presented  by  their 
aquatic  residence,  I  was  able  to  trace  their  fife-histories;  witti 
them  I  found  two  adult  species,  one  of  which  unquestionably 
belonged  to  the  typical  genus  OribcUa,  although  somewhat  modified 
from  the  land  species,  the  flexible  wing-like  expansions  of  the 
abdomen  being  &r  less  developed,  and  seeming  as  though  they  had 
a  tendency  to  become  abortive,  but  all  the  characters  of  the  genus 
are  ckarly  developed.  This  OrtbcUa  I  subsequently  ascertained 
was  the  perfect  form  of  one  of  my  nymphs ;  I  found  plenty  of  it, 
and  succeeded  in  breeding  several :  as  fi&r  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is 
unrecorded,  and  I  propose  (if  that  be  the  case)  to  call  the  species 
Oribata  vphagni ;  the  adult  is  fi^jd  at  Plate  lY.  Fig.  6,  and  the 
nymph  at  Fig.  7 ;  the  fall  deecnptm  will  be  found  in  the  second 
part  of  this  paper.  The  nvmph  is  sluggish,  and  lies  concealed  in 
the  narrow  pEurt  of  the  Sphoffnum  leaf  near  the  point,  and  conse- 
quently is  difficult  to  detect,  and  for  from  easy  to  observe  in  a  state 
of  nature  when  detected ;  neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  aquatic  or 
amphibious  species  which  I  have  found,  are  freeHSwimming 
creatures,  nor  is  their  organization  such  as  to  enable  them  to  do 
so ;  they  crawl  on  the  Sphafftmm  and  aquatic  weeds,  chiefly  the 
former,  usually  on  the  submerged  parts,  their  mode  of  life  remind- 
ing me  greatly  of  the  Halicaridas  found  in  the  sea  crawling  upon 
Hydroeoay  although  the  Oribatidse  are  vegetable,  and  the  HaH- 
ectridse  probably  animal  feeders. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  second  adult  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  mature  form  of  the  second  nymph,  but  this  was 
not  the  case ;  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  the  mature  form  of  the 
nymph  whidb  originally  attracted  my  attention,  but  as  I  have 
hitherto  failed  to  breed  it,  this  suspicion  remains  unconfirmed.  I 
have  not  figured  or  described  it  in  this  paper. 

The  history  of  the  second  nymph  is  an  interesting  one  to  me, 
but,  in  order  to  explam  wherein  that  interest  lies,  I  fear  I  must 
make  a  short  digression.  I  have  before  stated  that  the  larvae  and 
nymphs  of  the  OHbatidm  are  usually  soft  and  light-coloured,  the 
adults  bein^  hard  and  dark ;  the  adults  vary  in  hardness  and  dark- 
ness accordmg  to  species  and  genus,  chiefly  by  genera,  and  where 
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the  adult  will  be  very  dark  the  fall-grown  nym^h  is  generally 

darker  than  the  equally  mature  nymph  of  a  species  which  wUl, 

when  perfect,  be  comparatively  light;    amongst  the  OribaHcUe, 

probably  the  perfect  creatures  of  tne  genus  Noihrva  are  lighter 

and  softer  than  those  of  any  other  genus,  and  one  would  therefore 

expect  the  nymphs  to  be  very  light-coloured  and  soft ;  this  expectation 

is  confirmed  by  feict  in  all  known  instances,  subject  to  the  question  of 

the  species  I  am  now  about  to  discuss.    The  genus  Nothrua  is  one  in 

which  the  adults  are  tridactyle  with  homodactyle  daws ;  now  every 

known  larva  and  nymph  of  the  fEonily  OribcUidse  is  monodactyle, 

but  the  adults  vary  according  to  genus  (in  Nicolet's  classification) ; 

four  only  of  Nicolet's  genera  are  monodactyle,  the  others  (as 

defined  by  him)  being  all  tridactyle,  and  Nothrus  is  one  of  me 

latter  group ;  moreover,  Nothrus  is  one  of  those  genera  in  which 

the  nymph  usually  resembles    the  perfect   fonn.      This  genus 

includes  a  species  called  N.  pcUustris,  which  name  was  given  to  it 

by  C.  L.  Koch,*  who  says  he  found  it  in  damp  meadows.    This 

species  might  well  be  taken  as  a  tjrpe  of  the  genus  Nothrus  (as 

defined  by  Nicolet),  which  is  a  natural  group ;  it  presents  all  tne 

characters  in  a  hi^h  degree.    Included  in  Eoch's  genus  Nothrus  is 

another  species,  Nhistnatus,^  which  appears  to  be  properly  classed 

as  a  Nothrus.    Nicolet,  however,  figures  X  "^ba^  be  says  is  Eoch's 

N  Ustriatus ;  it  seems  to  melRitirely  different,  and  does  not  appear 

to  be  properly  included  in  the  genus  at  all ;  it  is  very  hard  and 

dark,  and  has  not  the  general  appearance  nor  the  formation  of  a 

Nothrus.    Nicolet  says  correctly  that  his  Ustriatus  has  only  one 

claw,,  and  then  proceeds  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  form  at  all, 

but  is  the  nymph  of  jxdustris.     There  would  not  be  anything 

surprising  in  Koch  describing  as  a  fresh  species  what  was  only  a 

nymph,  as  he  does  this  with  every  nymph  of  the  fsmxify  which  he 

found,  but  the  appearance  of  the  creature  is  very  unlike  a  nymph, 

except  in  the  one  particular  of  being  monodactyle,  and  Nicolet 

evidently  felt  this,  for  he  expressly  says  that  it  might  be  mistaken 

for  a  perfect  creature,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  he  states 

how  he  knows  that  it  is  a  nymph.    As  a  rule  he  does  not  state  how 

he  ascertained  a  fact,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  to  be  regretted,  but 

here  he  gives  his  reason,  and  it  is  a  convincing  one :  he  says  he  sa/w 

his  Ustriatus  change  into  palustris.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  Cette  larvey  telle  queje  Tai  figurSe,  est  a  la  penultieme  mue^  ses 

tigv/ments  sont  dejd  sclides,  me  pourrait  etre  prise  powr  un 

animal  adult,  si  ses  tarses  n'Staient  monodadyles.    Je  ne  connais 

pas  son  itat  primordial,  mais  fai  assists  a  sa  transformation  en 

Nothrus  paMstris"      Nicolet's    figure    and    description   of  his 

Ustriatus  are  both  given  with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  and  are 

*  Loc.  dt.,  Heft  29,  pi.  13.  f  K>i«U  pl-  21. 

X  Loc  cit.,  pi.  7,  fig.  7. 
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perfectly  nnmistakable.  *  It  had  often  struck  me  that  it  was  odd 
the  nymph  of  pcUtMiris  should  present  characters  so  opposed  to 
those  of  all  other  known  nymphs  of  the  family,  but  when  a  writer 
of  Nicolet's  accuracy  states  tnat  he  has  actually  seen  the  trans- 
formation, one  does  not  suspect  that  he  can  be  in  error,  and 
accordingly  in  my  former  paper  t  I  treated  biatriaitis  as  being  the 
nymph  of  palustris  (on  tne  authority  of  Nicolet),  and  mentioned 
its  occurrence  here. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  second  aquatic  nymph.  I  had  col- 
lected several,  and  had  watched  them  carefully,  and  at  last  one 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  an  approaching  change  to  the  perfect 
creature.  I  was  curious  to  see  what  would  emerge,  and  finally  I 
saw  the  transformation  take  place  under  my  eyes  on  the  stage  of 
my  Microscope,  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  the  animal  which 
emerged  was  Nicolet's  bisiriatvs  (which  he  calls  the  nymph  of 
p(du8tris\  and  I  subsequently  bred  several.  I  compared  them  most 
carefully  with  Nicolet's  figure  and  description  and  with  the  mounted 
specimens  I  had  previously  caught  on  land,  but  could  not  detect  any 
difference ;  the  creatures  seemed  identical,  and,  as  the  result  of  many 
subsequent  observations,  I  have  not  any  doubt  about  their  being  so ; 
in  order  to  satisfy  mysdf,  however,  I  thought  it  would  be  b^  to 
collect  some  living  specimens  on  land  and  compare  them  with  the 
living  ones  from  me  water.  In  collecting  these  I  was  further  sur- 
prisea  to  find  with  them  nymphs  and  larvae  exactly  like  those  found 
m  the  water,  and  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  entirely  aquatic.  I 
then  endeavoured  to  breed  them  to  the  perfect  stage,  in  which  I  was 
successful,  and,  as  I  expected,  Nicolet's  bidricUvs  again  emerged.  It 
therefore  appeared  that  I  was  dealing  with  an  amphibious  species. 
In  order  to  make  sure  of  this  I  transferred  some  of  the  nymphs 
caught  on  dry  land  into  Sphagnum  and  water,  and  watched  them ; 
they  did  not  seem  an;^  the  worse  for  their  change  of  habitat,  but 
lived  on  apparently  quite  as  comfortably  as  before,  and  went  through 
their  transformations  into  the  prfect  form  just  as  if  they  had  b^ 
left  on  land.  I  kept  the  adult  which  had  emerged  for  some  time 
in  water  and  spha^um  and  it  seemed  quite  content.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  tried  the  converse  experiment  of  placing  the  aquatic 
specimens  on  dry  moss  and  seeing  how  they  throve,  but  unfortu- 
nately by  the  time  I  had  arrived  at  this  sti^e  the  season  was  &x 
advanced,  my  stay  at  Epping  was  terminatmg,  and  I  could  not 
find  any  more  aquatic  nymphs.  The  above  fiEtcts  convince  me  that, 
in  spite  of  Nicolet's  positive  assertion  and  his  general  accuracy,  he 
is  somehow  in  error  in  this  instance.     I  will  shortly  summarize 

♦  The  matter  is  complioated  in  Nioolet  by  a  double  printer^s  error  (of  which 
there  are  several  similar  in  his  work),  by  which  in  the  list  of  contents  of  plate  2,  and 
in  the  description,  the  wrong  reference  is  given  for  the  n^ph  of  paiustris.  The 
right  reference  is  plate  7,  fig.  7,  and  this  is  correctly  stated  in  the  contents  of  plate  7. 

t  This  Journal,  vol.  ii  (1879)  p.  224. 
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the  reasons,  tus.  firstly^  I  hare,  as  stated  above,  bred  a  nymph 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  appearance  throngh  the  transformation 
seyeral  times  and  seen  it  cnange  into  bistriatus,  and  it  wonld 
be  somethinff  ntterly  opposed  to  the  whole  natoral  history  of 
Oribalidse  that  after  the  change  from  the  soft,  light-colonred, 
nymphal  stage,  to  the  hard,  apparently  adnlt,  stc^e,  the  seeming 
adult  should  "pass  throngh  a  new  transformation  mto  a  different 
adult,  hghter  and  softer  than  itself;  it  would  be  introducing  a  new 
stage  unknown  amonff  OribatidaSy  and  indeed  unknown  among 
Acarina,  and  it  would  be  quite  exceptional  for  a  nymph  of  one 
of  the  OribatidsB  to  be  harder  and  darker  than  the  adult ;  secondly, 
in  the  genus  Nothrus  one  would  enect  the  nymph  to  resemble 
the  adtut  instead  of  being  totally  different  from  it,  and  a  nymph 
does  exist  which  resembles  paiastris  yery  dosdy  (being  light- 
coloured,  as  might  be  expected).  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  George,  for  three  or  four  hying  specimens  of  this  nymph, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  succeed  in  breeding  through, 
but  it  looks  the  right  size  for  paltutris,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
bistriatuSy  so  that  although  I  naye  not  bred  it,  it  seems  yery 
probable  that  it  is  the  real  nymph  of  palustris,  and  moreover  it  is 
figured  by  Eoch  as  a  separate  species  under  the  name  of  Nothrus 
palliatvs,*  and  Kicolet  says  in  one  place  (p.  389)  that  Koch's 
palliatus  is  a  nymph  of  palustris  in  a  different  stage ;  while  in 
another  place  (p.  396)  he  says  it  is  the  nymph  of  ^.  mlvestris. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  among  the  Oribatidse  where  the 
npiph  at  different  ages  yariee  at  all  to  the  extent  of  the  wide 
divergence  between  Eoch's  paUiatus  and  Nioolet's  bistriatus. 

Uy  then,  other  zoologists  should  agree  with  me  tiiat  these 
beta  show  that  bistriatus  is  not  a  nymph,  but  an  adult,  what  genus 
does  ihat  adult  belong  to  ?  Clearly  not  to  Nothrus,  because  it  has 
monodactyle  claws,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  one  of  the 
Hermanniay  although  the  back  is  not  as  arched  as  is  usual  in  that 
penus ;  but  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  Hermwnnia  then  it  does  not 
belong  to  any  existing  ^enus,  and  I  cannot  see  any  distinction  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  new  one,  the  form  and  position  of 
the  epimera,  the  fslpiy  the  labium,  and  maxillad,  all  of  them  important 
and  characteristic  points,  agree  weU  with  Hermannia,  and  so  do  the 
general  form  of  the  cephalothorax,  the  position  of  the  stigmata,  and 
the  form  of  the  stigmatic  hairs,  and  these  points  seem  to  me  to 
outweigh  the  somewhat  unusual  form  and  marking  of  the  abdomen. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  these  aquatic  or  semiaquatio 
OrtbatidsB  I  may  remark  that,  in  most  of  them,  the  stigmata  and 
stigmatic  hairs,  especially  the  latter,  are  less  developed  than  in  the 
terrestrial  species;  this  doubtless  is  a  modification  useful  in 
consequence  of  the  different  medium  in  which  the  creature  lives. 

♦  Loc  cit.  Heft  30,  pi.  4. 
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New  Species,  dte. 

Among  the  species  which  I  have  found  this  year  are  (our, 
which^  as  £eu:  as  1  know,  are  entirely  unrecorded;  these  will  be 
found  described  in  their  proper  places  in  the  second  part  of  this 
paper,  and  fignred.  I  may  call  attention  to  the  species  which  I 
propose  (provisionally)  to  call  Oribata  quadricamuta/sB  being 
yery  singnlar,  narticnlarly  in  respect  to  the  tectum ;  this  and  some 
other  curious  details  are  shown  at  Plate  IV.  Figs.  1  and  3. 

It  is  curious  to  obsenre  the  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  these 
minute  beings  under  some  circumstances;  as  an  instance  I  may 
mention  that  I  wished  to  stain  some  with  osmic  acid.  I  did  not 
take  the  precaution  of  previously  killing  them,  as  from  the  deadly 
effect  of  this  add  on  low  forms  of  life  1  did  not  doubt  their  instant 
death. 

The  creatures  were  placed  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  1  per 
cent,  solution,  and,  as  1  knew  that  tiiey  did  not  take  the  stain 
readily,  I  left  them  in  several  hours ;  from  the  acid  they  were 
passed  into  50  per  cent,  alcohol^  in  which  they  remained  some 
hours;  they  were  then  passed  into  absolute  alcohol,  where  they 
remained  for  some  hours.  On  coming  to  mount  them,  I  found 
them  all  alive,  and  apparently  not  much  the  worse. 

Summary. 

The  result  of  my  work  during  1879  on  this  subject  may  be 
rou^y  stated  as  follovre : — 

The  life-histories  of  fifteen  species  have  been  traced  for  the  first 
time ;  of  these  the  miniature  forms  of  six  had  been  previously 
described  and  treated  as  separate  species ;  the  remainder  I  believe 
not  to  have  been  recorded  oefore.  Fifteen  species  which  I  believe 
have  not  been  previously  recorded  as  British,  have  been  found,  and 
are  described  where  necessary;  of  these,  four  are  believed  to  be 

2uite  new,  five  have  been  previously  found  in  France,  four  in 
Germany,  one  in  both  of  those  countries,  and  one  in  Spitsbergen ; 
this  raises  the  entire  number  of  species  found  by  Mr.  Greorge  and 
myself  to  fifty-nine.  The  above  observations  as  to  habits,  &a, 
have  also  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  at  least  five  or  six  other  species 
which  I  believe  are  unrecorded,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  mves- 
tigate  them,  and,  even  if  I  had,  I  should  scarcely  have  Uked  to 
add  to  the  length  of  this  abeady  extended  paper,  nor  could  they 
have  been  figured  even  in  the  number  of  plates  with  which  the 
Society  has  enabled  me  to  illustrate  it* 

*  Part  U^  with  Plates  Y.  and  YL,  wiU  appear  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Joomal. 
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V. — Ths  Glassificaiory  Significance  of  Baphides  in  Hydrangea. 
By  Geoeqb  Gullivbe,  F.E.S. 

(Bead  10th  December,  1879.) 

In  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Lionel  Beale's  excellent  book, '  How 
to  Work  with  the  Microscope/  a  brief  notice,  illustrated  by  two 
plates,  is  giren  of  some  of  my  results  concerning  the  value  of 
raphides  as  characters  in  systematic  botany.  Since  that  abstract 
was  written,  I  have  been  referring  to  my  notes,  extending  oyer 
several  years  of  time  and  to  many  species  of  the  order  &Lxifra- 
gacese,  and  in  no  case  was  there  any  appearance  of  raphides  in 
these  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  these  beautiful  crystals,  within 
their  oval  cells,  are  always  abundantly  present  in  Hydrangea. 
Here  then  is  a  natural  and  sharp  diagnostic  between  the  Saxi- 
frafK3  and  Hydrangeas.  The  raphides  and  their  cdls  are  busily 
exposed  by  smashing  up  a  bit  ^f  the  leaf  or  young  stem  in  a 
drop  of  water  on  the  object-plate,  and  still  better  by  boiling  a  frag- 
ment of  the  plant  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass  in  a  test  tube  over 
a  spirit  lamp.  A  few  minutes'  boiling  will  suffice,  and  a  ver^  deep 
object-glass  is  not  required  to  bring  the  objects  plainly  into  view. 

Though  many  of  the  best  botanical  systematists  have  long  per- 
sisted in  arranging  the  Hydrangeas  with  the  Saxifrages,  other 
eminent  botanists,  of  whom  the  late  Professor  Idndley  was  one, 
doubted  the  accuracy  of  this  arrangement,  and  accordingly  made  a 
distinct  order  of  the  Hydrangeas.  Hence  Lindley's  Hydrangeaceee. 
And  the  present  observations  afford  a  new  and  unexpected  fddition 
to  the  fstcts  with  which  he  supported  his  views. 

The  Hydrangea  hortensis  is  the  deciduous  shrub  so  common 
in  our  gsurdens  tnat  it  may  be  had  for  examination  at  any  time. 
This  species  was  introduced  from  China  to  Britain  upwards  of  a 
century  since.  Another  member  of  the  genus.  Hydrangea  Thun- 
hergii,  affords  in  Japan  a  kind  of  tea  so  much  esteemed  that  it  is 
called  in  that  country  Ama-toj^  which  means  the  Tea  of  Heaven. 
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yi.—On  a  Simple  Revolving  Object-Holder, 
By  Washington  Tbasdale,  F.E.M.S. 

(Read  l(Hh  December,  1879.) 

The  growing  tendencjr  of  spedalists  in  late  years  to  make  type 
slides  of  allied  objects,  induces  me  to  suggest  a  mode  of  displaying 
them,  which  I  have  fotmd  very  convenient  for  illustrating  a  con- 
nected series  of  low-power  objects.  The  idea  of  a  revolving  object- 
holder,  altbonffh  not  a  new  one,  has  not  hitherto  been  worked  ont 
in  a  simple  and  satis&ctoiy  form  for  general  adoption! 

The  one  here  described  was  roughly  made  by  me  and  exhibited 
at  a  conyersazione  about  three  years  ago. 

Fig.  6  represents  the  ''slide"  itsell,  which  is  a  disk,  6 inches  in 
diameter,  of  cardboard,  wood,  ebonite,  or  other  L'ght  and  snitable 
material,  pierced  near  its  periphery  with  say  twenty-four  holes 
^  inch  in  diameter;  this  is  cemented  upon  another  disk  of  equal 
size,  of  black  cardboard  for  opaque  objects  and  glass  for  transparent 
one& 

Fig.  6. 


To  support  this  I  use  a  hght  triangular  frame,  preferably  of 
ck«e-grained,  well-seasoned  wood,  and  fixed  to  the  stage  of  the 
Microscope  by  a  stiff  brass  clamp,  famished  with  a  nuUed-head 
clamp  screw  passing  through  a  slot,  and  having  a  circular  fork  to 
allow  to  pass  the  usual  l^inch  sub-stage  tube  of  the  cheaper 
class  of  instruments. 

As  a  cover  to  preserve  the  objects  from  dust  and  allow  only  one 
of  them  to  be  seen  at  a  time,  I  provide  another  light  disk,  slightly 
smaller,  say  5i  inches  diameter,  which  may  be  made  a  very  neat 
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one  and  of  any  snitable  material,  yhUi  an  opening  through  which 
one  object  and  its  label  only  can  be  seen* 

Fig.  7  represents  the  npper  yiew  of  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  oover-disk  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  supporting  frame  and 


Fio.7. 


held  down  flat  by  spring  dips  to  its  other  extremities.  These  dips 
torn  to  the  right  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  and  throw  back  the 
hinged  coyer  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  obiect-disks  on  the 
central  piyot,  bat  are  preyented  hj  a  ^p-pin  m>m  dipping  or 
moying  to  the  left  when  the  disk  is  moyed  (in  direct  rotation)  to 
bring  saccessiye  objects  into  the  field. 

Suitable  objects  for  presenting  thus  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selyes,  say  for  example,  sections  of  exogens,  endogens,  and  acrogens ; 
growtii  and  deyelopment  of  yarious  forms  of  ammal  and  y^etable 
Ufe,  and  comparison  of  all  kinds  of  fossil  organic  remains  with  tiie 
allied  forms  of  the  present  day« 
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RECORD 

OF  OUBBENT  BISBABGHB8  BELATINO  TO 

INVERTEBRATA,  CRYPTOGAMIA,  MICROSCOPY,  Sec 


ZOOLOGY. 

A.    OENEBAL9  includixisr  Embryology  and  Histology 
of  the  Vertebrata. 

Development  of  the  Allantois  and  the  Chtstrnla  of  the  Verte- 
brata. t —  A  short  time  ago  Professor  Enppfer  (with  Professor 
Benecke)  examined  the  development  of  Laceirta  agilis  and  Bmys 
ewropcMiy  and  obserred  the  development,  by  inyagination  of  the  ecto- 
derm, of  a  blindly  ending  sao,  the  relations  of  the  orifice  of  which  were 
the  same  as  tfiat  of  the  prostoma  (or  gastmla-month)  of  AmphiooBiu^ 
and  of  the  anus  of  Rnsconi  in  the  Batraohians ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
gastrola-cayity  was  in  these  Reptilia  found  to  commnnicate  with  the 
medullary  groove.  This  gastrcda-cayity  does  not,  however,  become 
^  converted  into  the  primitive  enteron,  and  its  epithelium  does  not 
become  connected  with  the  enteric  glandular  layer;  longitudinal 
sections  revealed  the  fact  that  the  gastrula-cavity  of  the  Chelonian 
embryo  was  continued  into  the  hind-gut,  and  that,  therefore,  it  formed 
the  rudiment  of  the  allantois. 

Returning  to  the  subject  last  summer,  Euppfer  made  a  series  of 
sections  with  the  view  A  determining  the  rdations  which  subsist 
between  the  allantois  and  the  medullary  tube ;  starting  horn  behind, 
he  found  that  in  his  first  three  sections  the  dorsal  medulla  was  solid ; 
in  the  fourth  there  was  a  deft-like  lumen,  and  in  it  and  in  the  next 
three  it  was  possible  to  make  out  a  canal  which  took  a  ventral 
direction  from  the  floor  of  the  central  canal  and  opened  into  the' 
epithelial  sao  of  the  allantois ;  that  is,  the  allantois  is  provided  with 
a  hollow  stalk  which  passes  into  the  dorsal  medulla.  This  <*myelo- 
allantoid"  canal  is  covered  by  a  regularly  arranged  cylindrical 
epithelium,  and  has  on  either  side  an  umbUical  vesseL  This  im- 
portant discovery  allows  us  to  cany  the  gastrsaa  theory  into  the  great 
division  of  the  Amniote  Vertebrata,  aiul  does  much  to  explain  the 
phylogenetio  history  of  the  allantois. 

D^ribing  %  the  gastrulation  of  the  salamander,  Euppfer  points 
out  that  the  gastrula-mouth  does  not  appear  until  two  ndges  have 

*  i^  It  shoold  be  understood  that  the  Society  do  not  hold  tbemaelves  respon- 
Bible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers,  &c.,  referred  to»  nor^for  the  manner 
in  which  those  views  may  be  expressed,  the  object  of  the  Record  being  to  present 
a  smnmary  of  the  papers  as  adwUly  published.  Objections  and  corrections  should 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  be  addressed  to  the  authors. 

t  « Zool.  Anzeiger,'  ii.  (1879)  p.  520. 

X  Loo.  cii,  p.  593. 
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been  formed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  egg;  then,  towards  the 
hinder  end  of  these  ridges,  and  between  them,  there  appears  a  small 
depression,  which  becomes  conyerted  into  a  funnelnshaped  invagina- 
tion; this  is  the  prostoma  or  anas  of  Eosconi.  Observation  of 
median  sections  shows  that  the  invagination  presses  towards  the 
central  yolk-cells,  and  also  reveals  the  presence  of  a  primitive  enteric 
cavity ;  in  later  stages  a  commnnication  is  to  be  observed  between 
the  invaffinated  sac  and  the  primitive  enteron,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  narrow  cleft.  When  we  compare  this  process  with  what 
obtains  in  Petromyzon  we  find  that  the  essential  difference  lies  in  the 
greater  width  of  the  prostoma.  What  we  know  of  the  mode  of 
TOrmation  of  the  gastrola  in  the  Ganoids  leads  ns  to  see  a  marked 
resemblance  between  them  and  the  Salamanders ;  and  we  may  sum  np 
what  happens  in  saying  that  in  all  these  three  forms  the  invagination 
is  directed  towards  the  yolk-cells  which  fill  np  the  interior  of  the 
®Sg>  ^^  these  yolk-cells,  the  cells  of  the  invaginated  endoderm 
become  connected,  and,  with  them,  they  bonnd  the  primitive  enteric 
tube ;  this  last  and  the  neural  tube  communicate  for  a  time  by  means 
of  the  prostoma.  « 

In  the  Teleostei  the  relations  are  not  quite  the  same ;  but  what 
it  is  of  importance  to  note  is  that  the  blastoderm  does  undergo  an 
invagination  which  has  just  the  same  relations  as  in  the  already 
mentioned  Yertebrata  (in  the  middle  line  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  ^ 
embryo),  and  that  this  invagination  gives  rise  to  an  epithelial  sac ;  ^ 
the  latter  was  regarded  by  Euppfer  as  the  allantois,  and  he  now  sees 
that  it  represents  the  primitive  endoderm,  although  it  is  never,  as  in 
the  Beptilia,  invested  by  a  mesodermal  layer;  it  is  not  converted 
into  the  enteric  epithelium,  for  this  is  derived  from  a  set  of  cells 
which  appear  to  arise  by  free-cell-formation  and  which  may  be 
known  as  the  secondary  endoderm;  of  this  we  may  distinguish  two 
series,  one  belonging  to  the  enteron  and  one  to  the  epithelium  of  the 
yolk-sac.  Availing  himself  of  Mr.  Balfour's  results,  the  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Elasmobranch  fishes  the  method  of 
•development  is  more  similar  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  Ganoids  and 
Batrachia  than  to  what  obtains  in  the  Teleostei;  the  cells  of  the 
secondary  endoderm,  although  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
investment  of  the  yolk-sac,  do  not  form  the  whole  of  it. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Balfour's  observations  on  the  Lacertilia.* 
Euppfer  thinks  the  difference  in  their  results  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  English  observer's  specimens,  and  he  believes  that 
the  neurenteric  canal  of  Balfour  is  his  myelo-allantoid  canal;  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  this  canal  lias  been  observed  by 
Euppfer  in  a  chick  three  days  old,  where  it  is  about  1  mm.  long, 
and  opens  into  the  dorsal  medulla  by  an  extremely  narrow  slit 
(^  mm.).  Twenty-seven  years  ago  Bischoff  observed  in  the  guinea- 
pig  the  presence  of  a  process,  which  beginning  from  the  margin  of 
the  embryonic  shield  grew  inwards  and  downwards,  and  which, 
altogether  similar  to  the  same  development  in  the  Beptilian  egg,  was 
the  earliest  rudiment  of  the  allantois. 

♦  'Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Fci.,*  xix.  (1879). 
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Absence  of  the  Anmion  in  the  Chiok.* — ^M.  Dareste  draws 
attention  to  the  occasional  absence  of  the  amnion  in  the  chick,  and 
states  that  in  some  cases  the  embryo  is,  notwithstanding,  quite 
normallj  constituted,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  would  not  have 
lived  to  break  the  shell ;  this  is  almost  certain  from  the  fact  that  the 
absence  of  the  amnion  would,  by  hindering  the  complete  derelopment 
of  the  allantois,  produce  asphyxiation  of  the  embryo.  Anomalies  or 
death  are  in  such  cases  produced  in  various  ways ;  thus,  the  embryo 
dies  by  ''  desiccation  "  if  brought  against  the  investing  membrane  of 
the  shell,  and  all  goes  to  show  that  the  function  of  the  amnion  is  to 
protect  the  embryo  against  the  mechanical  forces  which  tend  to  com* 
press  it.  In  an  '*  anamniotic  "  embryo  of  five  days  M.  Dareste  was 
able  to  observe  very  active  contractions,  which  is  an  interesting  point, 
inasmuch  as  independent  contractions  of  the  embryo  have  not  hitherto 
been  observed  until  the  seventh  day ;  and  the  movements  as  observed 
by  von  Baer  and  Vulpian,  have  been  attributed  to  the  contractility  of 
the  amnion,  which  is  first  displayed  on  the  sixth  day;  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  embryo  itself  becomes  contractile  before  the  amnion, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  contractile  elements  are  first  developed 
in  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  embryo  and  thence  propagated  to  the  epi- 
dermic layer  of  the  amnion,  which  is  in  structural  connection  with  it. 

This  mode  of  activity  is  entirely  independent  of  nervous  influence ; 
and  is  greatly  affected  by  the  temperature  to  which  the  animal  is 
exposed,  being  most  obvious  from  35°  to  40°  C,  so  that  it  comos  to  be 
comparable  to  the  contractile  activity  of  the  chick's  heart,  a  very 
well  known  phenomenon,  first  observed  by  Harvey. 

Development  of  Parrots.! — ^Max  Braun  calls  attention  to  a  poiat 
in  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord  of  Melopaiitacus  undtUatua ;  in 
examining  an  embryo,  which  was  at  a  stage  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  third  day  in  tiie  chick,  he  observed,  in  front  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  medulla,  a  small  cleft  in  the  medullary  canal  which 
opened  into  the  endoderm,  and  so  put  into  communication  the  rudi- 
mentary intestine  and  the  medullary  canal.  Treated  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  this  was  rendered  much  more  distinct; 
making  transverse  sections,  and  numbering  them  from  behind 
forwards,  he  found  that,  in  section  44,  the  medulla  was  completely 
closed ;  in  section  39  the  medullary  canal  opened  into  the  endoderm, 
and  remained  open  for  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre.  After  this  the  endo- 
derm was  closed  up.  The  cleft  was  found  in  some  later  stages,  but 
gradually  disappeared.  The  author  has  sought  for  signs  of  it  in  the 
chick,  but  in  vain ;  he  thinks,  however,  that  he  has  been  able  to  discern 
it  in  the  pigeon,  and  Gasser  has  lately  noticed  its  presence  in  the 
goose.  Professor  Bauber  has  given  the  name  of  blastostoma  to  this 
curious  deftf 

Development  of  the  Ova  of  Salamandra  maculosa  and  AujOfuis 
firagilis.  § — ^Sbr.  Bom,  of  Breslau,  communicates  a  somewhat  &g- 
mentaiy  but  very  interesting  note  oh  an  attempt  to  develop  the  oval 

♦  '  Comptes  Bendufl,'  Ixxxviii  (1879)  p.  1329. 
t  *Bev.  Intemat.  8ci./  ii.  (1879)  p.  359. 
X  *  Zool.  Anzeig«r,*  ii.  (1879)  p.  602,  §  Ibid.,  p.  580. 
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of  yiyiparoQB  or  OToviviparoiiB  amphibia  and  reptiles  external  to  their 
mother.  In  June  he  opened  a  female  Salamandra  nuiculatay  in  which 
he  found  fifteen  ova,  with  embryos  from  9  to  10  mm.  long ;  three  of 
these  were  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  of  about  300  cubic  cm. 
capacity,  which  contained  a  f  per  cent,  solution  of  salt;  air  was 
passed  through  by  Greiner's  apparatus.  At  first  the  embryos  did  well 
and  continued  to  develop,  but  the  fluid  was  not  sufiiciontly  dense, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  by  osmosis  the  gelatinous  coyering 
was  becoming  swollen  out ;  as  a  result,  two  eggs  were  one  morning 
found  to  be  dying ;  the  third  embryo  lived  for  three  weeks,  and  when 
dead  it  was  found  to  have  increased  to  12i  mm.  in  length ;  the  yolk 
had  been  considerably  used  up,  and  the  eyes  were  distinctly  pig- 
mented. Similar  eiy)eriment3  were  made  on  the  ova  of  AnguU 
fragilia,  but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  prevent  osmosis  and  con- 
sequent death,  which  is  clearly  due  to  the  asphyxia  resulting  from  the 
vascular  layer  being  withdrawn  from  the  surface  of  the  egg.*  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  more  useful  fluid  may  soon  be  found ;  the  amniotic 
fluid  is  unfortunately  very  prone  to  putrefiEbction. 

Minute  Stmotore  of  Cells.! — Impressed  by  the  complexity  of  cell- 
structnre.  Professor  Julius  Arnold  has  subjected  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion the  characters  of  (1)  ganglion-cells,  (2)  smooth  and  striated 
muscular  fibres,  ^3)  ghmdukr,  (4^  hepatic,  and  (6)  salivary  gland 
cells;  (6)  epithelium,  both  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  that 
which  is  ciliated ;  (7)  the  lens  which  is  stated  to  be  a  specially  suitable 
subject  for  examination,  while  (8)  cartilage  and  (9)  embryonic  cells 
are  also  studied.  The  author  passes  to  certain  pathological  condi- 
tions, of  which  he  says  that  when  their  characters  are  compared  with 
those  of  normal  tissues  certain  differences  and  certain  resemblances 
are  found ;  thus,  in  both  cases,  the  filamentar  structure  is  very  much 
the  same,  while  in  other  points  the  abnormal  cells  give  an  indication 
of  the  increase  in  them  of  the  nutrient  processes.  In  both  normal  and 
pathological  relations,  cells  possess  a  complicated  structure ;  the  two 
constituents,  as  ordinarily  distinguished  by  us,  the  cell-body  and  the 
cell-nucleus,  consist  of  a  ground-substance  as  well  as  of  granules, 
sets  of  granules,  and  filaments ;  these  latter  may  become  very  com- 
plicated in  the  more  highly  developed  forms  of  cells.  He  would 
regard  a  cell  as  consisting  of  a  nucleus  and  of  an  investing  mass, 
both  of  which  contain  in  a  homogeneous  ground-substance  granules 
and  filaments ;  further  observations  are  necessary  before  we  can  say 
whether  the  names  of  paraplasma  and  protoplasma  as  applied  by 
Euppfer  to  the  two  constituent  parts  of  a  cell,  are  or  are  not  justified 
by  morphological,  genetic,  and  functional  relations;  but  whateyer 
future  results  may  lead  to,  Dr.  Arnold  has  no  doubt  that  they  will 
demonstrate  that  the  structure  of  the  cell  is  not  so  simple  as  it  is 
ordinarily  considered  to  be. 

Nucleiu  in  Cell-divi8ion4 — In  discussing  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  nucleus  in  cell-division.  Professor  W.  Flemming  distinguishes 

♦  Of.  Note  by  M.  Dareste,  anU,  p.  49. 

t  *  Arohi?  path.  Anat.  u.  Phys.'  (Virchow),  Ixxfii.  (1879)  p.  181. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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two  methods  of  diyision  which  have  been  described  by  varioas  obserrers, 
the  direct  and  the  indirect 

In  the  direct  method,  which  was,  until  recently,  supposed  to  be 
the  normal  one,  the  nucleolus  first  divides,  then  the  nucleus,  and 
finally  the  cell. 

In  the  indirect  method,  the  nucleus  first  of  all  undergoes  metamor- 
phosis, separating  into  a  network  of  highly  refracting  filaments  (kem- 
figur),  which  take  up  colouring  matters  strongly,  and  an  intermediate 
substance  not  affected  by  staining  fluids.  The  nuclear  network  goes 
through  a  definite  series  of  chuiges,*  and  finally  divides  into  two 
equal  or  subequal  masses,  which  retreat  from  one  another  and  go 
tlurougb,  in  inverse  order,  the  changes  undergone  by  the  mother 
nucleus,  finally  forming  the  nuclei  of  the  two  daughter-cells.  The 
cell-body  divides  after  the  young  nuclei  have  separated  from  one 
another,  but  before  they  have  assumed  Uie  charactenstios  of  quiescent 
nuclei. 

It  is  this  indirect  cell-division  which  recent  researches  have  shown 
to  be  of  such  wide  occurrenccf  As  to  the  direct  method,  Flemming 
states  his  disbelief  that  it  ever  takes  place.  The  chief  fftcts  in  its 
favour  are  the  occurrence  of  bi-  or  multi-nucleate  nuclei,  of  reniform 
or  biscuit-shaped  nuclei  and  of  hi*  or  multi-nucleate  cells.  He  con- 
siders that  multinucleate  cells  are  cells  in  which  indirect  division 
has  begun,  but  has  undergone  arrest ;  that  the  formation  of  several 
nuclei  in  one  cell  by  direct  division  has  never  been  observed,  except 
in  one  doubtful  case,  and  that  the  steps  of  the  apparently  direct  division 
in  motile  cells  (leucocytes,  &c.),  are  probably  homologous  with,  but 
simpler  than,  those  which  characterize  the  indirect  division  of  fixed 
cells. 

Professor  Flemming  remarks  on  the  fact  that  the  indirect  method 
has  only  been  disoov^ed  of  late  years,  and  considers  that  this  is 
due  to  ihe  tissues  not  having  been  examined  in  the  living  state ;  in 
the  case  of  preserved  tissues,  to  their  not  having  been  placed  living  into 
the  preservative  solution ;  to  the  fact  that  cell-division  probably 
exhibits  periodicity,  going  on  vigorously  at  certain  times,  and  but 
little,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  intervals ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  most  suitable  reagent  for  preserving  and  staining  not  having  been 
used. 

He  is  quite  convinced  that  all  cases  in  which  cell-division  has 
bean  thoroughlv  and  certainly  followed  out,  show  the  process  to  be  an 
indirect  one ;  that  is,  to  be  due  to  a  filamentous  metamorphosis  of  the 
nucleus. 

As  to  reagents,  Flemming  states  that  Mfiller's  fluid  and  potassium 
bichromate  are  unsuited  for  observing  the  division-figures  of  the 
nucleus,  and  recommends  a  0*1  to  0*2  per  cent  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid.  After  treatment  with  one 
of  these  fluids  the  tissues  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  stained 
either  with  heamatoxylin  or  with  Hermann's  aniline  staining  fluid — 
the  latter  not  answering  well  for  picric  acid  preparations. 

♦  Bee  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  137. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  137,  273,  692. 
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Oanglioi^-oellfl  in  fhe  Araclmoid  Membrane.*— Dr.  Lowe  calLi 
attention  to  bis  previoos  disooyery  of  large  ganglion-cellB  on  tbe 
olfactory  bulbs  of  tbe  rabbit,  lying  on  the  interior  layers  of  the  arach- 
noid. These  cells  together  nutke  up  a  small  ganglion,  whose  exact 
position  is  on  the  outude  of  the  olfactory  nerve-bundles  of  the  bulb, 
at  about  the  middle  of  its  lateral  surfsMse  ;  it  is  found  represented  in 
eyery  vertical  section  of  the  bulb  from  fiK>nt  to  back.  The  cells  lie 
beneath  the  investing  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater  sends  out  a  sheath 
which  envelopes  separately  each  cell  of  Uie  ganglion,  so  that,  though 
closely  connected  with,  it  is  yet  shut  off  from  the  nerve-fibres.  The 
cells  are  round,  and  exhibit  no  processes. 

Their  function  is  apparently  sensory,  and  possibly  connected  with 
sensations  of  hecidache. 

Similar  cells  are  found  also  on  the  convex  sur&ce  of  the  cerebrum: 
the  arachnoid  may  be  shown  to  contain  them  here  by  transferring  the 
freshly  exposed  brain  to  a  vessel  containing  some  perosmic  acid ;  in 
this  case  the  cells  are  found  sparingly,  and  here  also  without  apparent 
connection  with  the  abundant  nerves  which  pass  close  to  them  in  the 
membrane.  They  are  round  cells,  enclosed  in  distinct  capsules,  and 
lie  close  beside  the  nerve-stems. 

This  is  an  important  addition  to  our  knowled^  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  although  as  long  ago  as  1850  Luscl:^  and  Budinger 
had  traced  sympathetic  and  o^er  nerves  into  the  dura  mater ;  later, 
Bainey  and  Bourgery  demonstrated  nerves  in  the  arachnoid,  and 
assigned  them  to  the  sympathetic,  but  neither  in  these  nor  other 
res^rches  had  the  presence  of  peripheral  nerve-cells  be^i  shown. 

Scales  of  Oiseoiis  Fi8he8.t~Profes8or  Oarlet  publishes  a  short 
memoir  on  this  subject,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  his  chief 
conclusions.  The  scales  are  singly  or  doubly  refractive,  according  as 
they  are  young  or  old ;  as  the  organic  matter  constituting  the  scales 
is  adways  singly  refractive,  it  is  dear  that  the  doubly  refractive  condi- 
tion is  due  to  its  impregnation  by  inorganic  salts,  which  become  ^ther 
more  abundant  or  more  compact  as  the  animal  grows  older ;  investi- 
gations with  the  aid  of  picrocarmine  reveal  the  fact  that  the  peripheral 
and  the  deeper  parts  of  a  scale  are  younger  than  the  central  and  the 
more  superficial  parts.  In  those  fishes  in  which  the  scales  are  im- 
bricated, they  are  placed  in  hexagonal  prismatic  cavities,  and  the 
facets  of  these  prisms  become  so  folded  as  to  form  two  planes,  one  of 
which  becomes  attached  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  scale  next  in 
front,  while  the  other  passes  over  the  subjacent  scale.  The  so-called 
spinules  which  are  connected  with  some  of  the  scaleSf  are  shown  to 
be  hypodermic  in  origin,  just  as  are  the  other  parts ;  and  it  is  by  the 
fctct  that  the  scales  are  not  of  epidermic  origin  that  we  are  able  to  show 
that  they  should  not  be  compared  with  the  hairs  of  mummiilft  or  the 
feathers  of  birds,  which  are  epidermic  structures.  The  most  important 
point  in  their  '*  physiology  "  seems  to  be  that  they  are  only  displaced 
passively  ;  but  this  change  in  their  position  is  easily  effected,  owing  to 
the  extremely  loose  chaiacter  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  implanted. 

•  *  Arch.  Biikr.  Anat/  xvi.  (1879)  p.  613. 
t  'Ann.  Sci.  Nat^'  viii.  (1879)  art  8, 
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B.    INVEBTEBBATA. 

MoUusca. 

Homologies  of  fhe  Cephalopoda.* — ^Mr.  J.  F.  Blake  draws  atten- 
tion to  some  points  in  the  anatomical  stmctore  of  the  yarious  groups 
of  the  MoUnsoa,  and  suggests  that  the  arms  of  the  Cephalopoda  are 
homologous  with  the  opposite  portion  of  the  '*  arohitroch  "  to  that 
which  forms  the  velum,  and  that  they  are  another  example  of  the 
retention  of  primitive  formations  as  fimctional  organs.  If  this  view 
be  correct  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  elsewhere  than  in  the  arms  the 
part  which  is  homologous  with  the  foot  of  the  other  Mollusca. 
Mr.  Blake  knows  of  only  one  structure  which  he  can  suggest,  and 
that  is  the  median  valve  which  is  found  within  the  funnel. 

An  interesting  fact  to  which  the  author  calls  attention  is  the 
evidence  which  every  new  fact  in  the  developmental  history  of  the 
Dibranohiate  Cephalopoda  ajQTords  as  to  the  retention  of  their  em- 
bryonic stages  by  the  Nautiltu.  For  example,  not  only  is  the  funnel 
of  the  Nautilus  always,  and  that  of  the  Dibrandhiata  during  embryonic 
stages  only,  formed  of  two  distinct  halves,  but  the  ink-bag,  which  is 
never  found  in  the  NauHluBy  only  appears  late  in  the  history  of  the 
Dibranchiata,  and  the  eye  of  the  Nautilus  ronains  permanently  in  a 
condition  which  is  transitory  in  the  other  group.  Nor  is  thiis  all : 
the  Tetrabranch  has  the  auditory  organs  close  to  the  eyes ;  but  in  the 
Dibranchiata  the  eyes  gradually  leave  this  position,  and  grow  closer 
and  closer  till  they  meet  on  the  ventral  side.  The  author  inclines  to 
Valenciennes'  view,  that  the  eight  or  six  processes  on  which  the 
tentacles  of  the  Nautilus  are  found  are  homologous  with  the  eight 
arms  of  the  Octopus.  An  interesting  arrangement  of  the  shell  is 
noted,  and  farther  details  are  promised  in  a  forthcoming  monograph. 

New  American  Cepbalopoda.t — Among  the  numerous  additions 
recently  made  to  the  marine  fauna  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  are  two  new  Oephalopods,  botib  belonging  to  the  eight-armed 
division* 

The  more  interesting  one  (Stauroteuthis  syrtensis)  is  the  second 
known  representative  of  the  remarkable  family  of  Cirroteuthidad, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  fins,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  supported  by  a  transverse  cartilage ;  by  the  presence  of  a 
great  web  surrounding  and  uniting  all  the  arms  nearly  to  their  tips ; 
and  by  the  presence  of  two  slender  cirpi  between  the  suckers,  along 
the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  arms.  This  species  differs  so 
widely  from  OirroteutMs  M^leri  £sch.,  the  only  representative  of  the 
&mily  hitherto  described,  that  it  is  necessary  to  constitute  for  it  a  new 
genus. 

Stauroteuthis^  gen.  nov. 

Allied  to  CirroteuthiSf  but  with  the  mantle  united  to  the  head 
all  around,  and  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  slender  siphon  laterally 
and  ventraUy.    Fins  triangular,  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  body. 

♦  *  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist./  iv.  (1879)  p.  303. 
t  *  Am.  Joum.  Sci  and  Arts/  xviii.  (1879)  p.  468, 
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Dorsal  cartilage  forming  a  median  angle  directed  backward.  Body 
flattened,  soft,  bordered  by  a  membrane.  Eyes  covered  by  the  integn- 
ment.  Web  not  reaching  the  tips  of  the  arms,  the  edge  concave  in 
the  intervals.  Suckers  in  one  row.  Cirri  absent  between  the  basal 
and  terminal  suckers.  Bight  arm  of  second  pair  is  altered  in  the 
male  at  the  tip. 

The  other  species  is  a  true  Octopus  (0.  piscatarufn\  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  0.  Bairdii  by  its  more  elongated  body ;  its  much 
longer  and  more  tapered  arms,  with  shorter  web ;  by  the  absence  of 
the  large,  rough,  pointed  papilla,  or  cirrus,  above  the  eyes ;  and  by  its 
general  smoo&ness.  The  white  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  neck, 
siphoRi  and  mantle-border,  also  appears  to  be  characteristic. 

Looomotion  of  Land  Snails.* — ^We  have  already  dealt  with  Dr. 
Simroth's  first  paper  on  this  subject ;  f  ho  now  continues  his  observa- 
tions, directing  especial  attention  to  lAmax  dnereoniger. 

His  chief  conclusions  are  these :  the  action  of  the  locomotor  waves 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  any  movement  of  any  other  part  of  a 
gasteropod's  body  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  peculiar  connection  with 
tiie  will  (oesophageal  ring^ ;  not  only  is  it  set  in  action  voluntarily, 
but  it  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  same  influence.  It  has  been  already 
shown  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  results  of  difierent  muscles,  and 
Simroth  now  points  out  that  the  voluntary  musculature  is  contractile ; 
and  the  locomotor — which  is  thus  far  automatic,  that  having  set  it  in 
action  the  will  can  in  no  way  influence  its  activity,  save  by  stopping 
it — ^is  extensile.  Upon  this  extensile  system  the  will  has  just  the 
influence  that  we  have  over  a  watch ;  set  in  action,  it  must  go  on  by 
its  own  relations  like  the  wheels  of  the  watch  over  which  we  have  no 
individual  control.  The  contractile  musculature  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  is  set  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body, 
while  the  other  is  at  right  angles  to  this.  The  extensile  system  is 
made  up  of  longitudinal  bundles  which  pass,  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  into  the  integument;  its  automatic  action  is  influenced 
by  a  special  nerve-plexus,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  pedal 
nerves,  and  which,  from  its  functional  relations,  seems  to  stand 
midway  between  the  sympathetic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of 
the  Yertebrata.  8o  long  as  this  locomotor  group  of  muscles  is  alone 
in  activity,  the  animal  continues  uninterruptedly  on  a  straight 
course ;  should  it  move  to  the  right  or  left,  it  is  only  because  the 
muscles  of  one  side  are  in  special  activity.  An  interesting  relation 
is  noticed  between  the  circulatory  system  and  the  locomotor  muscles ; 
the  foot  can  only  contract  so  long  as  it  is  swollen  out  by  blood ;  for 
this  purpose  there  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  foot  of  lAmax  a 
sinus,  which  forms  a  veritable  corpus  cavemosum ;  and  while  this 
swelling  has  a  distinct  influence  on  the  foot  itself,  it  also  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  of  importance  in  the  considerable 
alteration  in  material  ("  metabolism  ")  which  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  any  large  amount  of  muscular  activity. 

•  *  Zeitschp.  wiss.  Zool./  xxxii.  (1879)  p.  284. 
f  Tbifl  Journal,  u.  (1879)  p.  899. 
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Viviparity  of  HeMx  Studeriana.* — Three  species  of  Hdix  havo 
already  been  shown  to  be  yiTiparoos  —  Helix  (Partula)  gtbba^  JET. 
rupeitrisy  and  H,  ifUBqualU,  To  these  a  foorih  is  now  added,  M.  C« 
Yignier  having  examined  the  portions  of  two  specimens  (in  alcohol) 
of  JET.  Studeriana  (F^rossac)  brought  from  the  Seychelles  in  1875  by 
the  natnialist  of  one  of  the  '  Venus '  expeditions. 

The  first  specimen  consisted  of  the  uterus  only.  It  was  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  and  perfectly  opaque.  When  opened,  it  was  found 
that  its  walls  were  excessively  thin  and  transparent;  but  it  was 
filled  with  a  white,  granular  substance,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  allowed  two  membranous  sacs  to  be  seen,  which  were 
filled  with  the  same  white  substance,  and  each  contained  a  young 
HeUx.  The  animals  measured  *009  to  *01  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
had  a  spire  of  nearly  two  whorls.  In  the  centre  of  the  foot  was 
a  kind  of  cord  spirally  twisted  and  formed  by  the  rolling  up  of 
the  membrane  of  the  sac.  It  was  ascertained  to  be  continuous  with 
the  internal  organs,  which,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  make  out, 
having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  specimens.  The  same  granular, 
white  substance,  probably  a  nutritive  vitellus,  filled  the  interior  of 
this  cord,  which  was  not  traversed  by  any  vessels. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  here  a  case  of  true  plaoentation, 
as  has  been  ob^rved  in  the  SalpcB.  The  young  animal  is  suspended 
by  its  cord  in  the  interior  of  the  sao,  which  is  simply  contiguous  to 
and  not  continuous  with  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 

The  second  specimen  consisted  of  the  uterus  and  its  attendant 
organs.  In  this  case  the  walls  were  transparent,  and  two  young 
animals  (*014  to  '015  mm.  in  diameter)  could  be  seen  through  them, 
with  only  scattered  clots  of  white  substance,  the  animals  being  more 
fnllydeveloped  than  in  the  first  specimen. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  the  specimens,  which  are  unique, 
prevented  any  oloiier  examination. 

Organs  of  Taste  in  Heteropoda.f --F.  Todaro  and  0.  Milone 
found  in  sections  prepared  uom  the  so-called  ** proboscis"  of 
Pterotrachea,  preserved  in  Owen's  fluid,  a  special  epithelial  pro- 
tuberance in  ihe  form  of  a  bulb  or  knob,  which  they  consider  the 
gustatory  organ.  This  was  first  found  in  the  epithelium  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  afterwards  in  the  external 
epithelium  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  ^  proboscis  "  surrounding 
the  oral  aperture. 

The  gustatory  papiUao  were  found  in  very  long,  cylindrical 
epithelium-cells  of  the  proboscis ;  this  stratum  of  cells  is  covered  by  a 
thick  cuticular  layer  on  which  arise  towards  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
the  cuticular  teeth  and  the  radula.  In  the  mouth  itself  the  cylindrical 
epithelium  is  placed  in  the  connective  fibrillar  tissue  of  the  mucosa. 
The  gustatory  papillsB  of  the  oral  mucosa  are  found  disposed  in  series 
(two  or  three  series  on  each  side)  along  the  lateral  wall,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  cavity,  i.  e.  in  front  of  the  radula,  to  the  labiid 
margin,  and  continue  spread  irregularly  in  the  external  skin. 

♦  •Comptes  Rendua,*  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  866. 

t  *  Tranj.  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei.*  iii.  (1879)  p.  251. 
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The  authors  say  that  the  gnstatory  papillie  of  the  Pterotraehea 
have  the  same  stmctore  as  those  of  the  Mammalia.  The  internal 
cone  is  snrronnded  outside  by  sensitive  cells  with  a  large  vesienlar 
nnclens,  oecnpying  the  greater  part  of  their  body.  These  are 
connected  with  nervous  fibrillflB,  and  have  on  the  peripheral  extremity 
a  long  sensitive  hair.  The  sensitive  hairs  of  the  gnstatory  cells  of 
the  oral  papillie  traverse  the  canal  of  the  cnticular  layer,  and  reach 
the  level  of  the  gustatory  pore ;  whereas  in  the  organs  of  the  external 
skin,  where  the  cnticidar  layer  is  thin,  the  sensitive  hairs  start 
from  the  gnstatory  pore  and  rise  above  ihe  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
brush. 

Each  sensitive  organ  receives  a  nervous  fibre,  which  is  much  more 
apparent  in  the  organs  of  the  external  skin,  and  it  is  here  clearly  seen 
how  a  nervous  fibre  separates  from  the  main  nerve  to  each  organ, 
passing  through  the  cartilaginous  layer  to  the  base  of  the  papilla. 

The  nerve  of  the  Pterotraehea  possesses  a  transparent  elastic 
sheath  and  an  axis-cylinder  which  is  clearly  seen  to  be  formed  of 
fibrillie.  When  the  nerve  reaches  the  base  of  the  gustatory  organ  it 
is  without  a  sheath,  and  the  fibrillie  of  the  axis-cylinder  separate, 
penetrating  into  the  gustatory  corpuscles,  and  join  with  the  central 
extremity  of  the  gustatory  cell. 

The  authors  promise  to  extend  their  investigations  to  other  species 
of  Heteropoda. 

Development  of  the  Chitons.* — All  the  forms  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Kowalewsky  were  monoecious,  and  the  males  were  observed  to 
emit  their  sperm  through  two  orifices,  which  are  placed  superiorly  to  the 
branchiie.  The  females  laid  their  eggs  somewhat  later,  and,  in  many 
eases,  during  the  night ;  they  were  similarly  passed  out  from  two  supra- 
branchial  orifices,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  remain  attached  to  the 
gills,  where  they  were  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  ccmtained  in  the 
stream  of  water  which  passed  oYet  these  organs.  In  Chiton  Polii 
the  ova  passed  through  their  early  stages  of  develoionent  before 
leaving  tiie  protection  afforded  them  by  the  gills ;  in  some  species 
the  investing  chorion  became  impregnated  with  calcic  carbonate. 

Cleavage  is  regular,  but  after  the  appearance  of  the  sixty-fourth  bias- 
tomere  the  sphere  becomes  divided  into  two  halves,  and  the  cells  in  the 
upper  divide  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  lower  r^on ;  this  gives 
rise  to  a  stage  in  which  the  embryo  forms  a  somewhat  elongated 
sphere  and  contains  a  small  blastocoele.  The  gastrula  now  begms  to 
be  formed  in  the  following  fEUshion :  the  lower  and  median  portions  of  the 
half  which  contains  the  larger  cells  begin  to  be  invaginated ;  a  ring, 
formed  of  two  rows  of  cells,  is  formed  around  the  egg,  and  divides  it 
into  a  superior  (cephalic)  hemisphere,  and  an  inferior  (invagination) 
hemisphere ;  the  cells  of  the  latter,  which  are  much  the  largest,  deve- 
lop cilia,  and  on  the  half  of  the  embryo  which  lies  opposite  to  the 
invagination  orifice  there  is  differentiated  a  group  of  three  or  four 
cells,  which,  by  developing  cilia,  form  the  anterior  tuft.  The  gastrula 
has  now  the  form  of  a  bo^  in  which  the  blastopore  is  placed  at  the 
inferior  pole,  and  in  which  there  is  a  double  row  of  ciliated  cells, 
♦  *ZooL  Anzeiger,'  il  (1379)  p  469. 
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and  an  anterior  toft  of  cilia ;  a  remnant  of  the  segmentation  cavity 
is  still  to  be  observed  at  the  superior  end. 

As  the  embryo  elongates,  the  mouth  (blastopore)  passes,  according 
to  the  author,  on  to  the  ventral  side ;  losing  its  rounded  form  it 
becomes  oval,  and  then  finally  deft-like,  and  comes  to  lie  in  a  kind  of 
deep  groove.  Being  set  close  to  the  ciliated  ring,  it  may  be  observed  to 
have  the  form  of  an  elongated  tube,  opening  by  its  interior  orifice  into 
the  digestive  tract,  and  by  its  exterior  to  the  surrounding  medium. 
The  walls  of  this  tube  soon  fuse,  and  the  cells  form  a  plate  which  lies 
between  the  body- wall  and  the  wall  of  the  enteric  tract.  The  mesoderm 
has  meanwhile  commenced  to  develop ;  arising  from  the  lateral  and 
lower  cells  of  the  endoderm,  without,  however,  yet  forming  a  con- 
tinuous layer. 

The  next  step  is  that  in  which  the  embryo  elongates,  its  outer 
cells  diminish  in  size,  and  the  cilia  set  up  an  active  rotatory  move- 
ment. A  circular  groove  soon  separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  ventral  side  forming  a 
flattened  plate  becomes  developed  into  the  foot  of  the  larva ;  at  the 
same  time  there  appear  on  the  dorsal  side  six  or  seven  transverse 
grooves,  which  divide  the  back  of  the  larva  into  a  corresponding 
number  of  half-rings.  At  this  time  the  embryo  breaks  through  its 
chorion.  The  enteric  tract  arises  from  the  gastrula  invagination ;  the 
muscles  become  developed  in  the  mesoderm,  and  the  nervous  system, 
which  consists,  even  at  this  early  period,  of  two  lateral  and  of  two 
median  trunks,  together  with  cephalic  ganglia,  appears  to  arise  chiefly 
from  the  large-celled  plate  which  is  developed  at  the  point  where  the 
primitive  mouth  disappears.  Even  before  the  formation  of  the  foot 
two  black  dots  may  be  seen,  which  are  evidently  eyes  and  are  pro- 
vided with  small  lenses. 

In  this  condition  the  larva  may  swim  about  for  an  indefinite  time ; 
when  it  fixes  itself  by  its  foot  the  ring  of  cilia  disappears,  and  the 
spicules  which  form  the  shell  begin  to  be  developed.  Appearing 
during  the  larval  stage,  in  some  forms,  the  calcareous  spicules  have  at 
first  the  form  of  simple  spicules,  first  developed  in  the  cephalic  region. 
When  enough  are  present  to  form  a  closely  set  group,  they  fix  tiieir 
lower  ends  deep  into  the  tissue.  After  these  bodies  are  developed 
there  appear  a  median  and  two  lateral  minute  calcareous  plates  in 
each  division  of  the  body,  which  soon  fuse  and  form  the  proper  shells, 
while  the  earlier  spicules  are  forced  to  the  margin  of  the  body,  partly 
to  disappear. 

It  is  finally  stated  in  this  preliminary  communication  that  the 
whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  embryo  is  covered  with  large 
cylindrical  cells,  altogether  similar  to  the  cells  found  in  the  mantles 
of  other  molluscan  embryos. 

Spermatogenesis  in  Paludina  vivipara.* — ^In  a  memoir  referring 
to  what  has  been  previously  written  on  this  subject,  and  summing  up 
his  own  results,  M.  Duval  says  that  his  previous  conclusion — ^that 
the  two  forms  of  spermatozoa  noticed  in  this  mollusc  are  but  stages 
in  the  development  of  a  single  form — has  been  since  refuted, 
•  •  Rev.  ScL  NatV  i.  (1879)  p.  211. 
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Of  the  two  kinds  of  spermatozooids  found,  the  one,  the  so-called 
vermiform  spermatozooids  is  a  long  tube,  whose  finer  end  terminates 
in  a  slight  enlargement,  the  other,  broader  one  ending  in  a  tnft  of 
oilia.  Their  movements  present  a  remarkable  difference  ^m  those 
usnally  observed  in  spermatozoa ;  they  are  rqfftarU,  and  move  by  a 
slow,  serpentine  undulation  of  the  body,  aided  by  irregular  vibrations 
of  the  cilia,  and  by  a  right-and-left  movement  of  the  head. 

The  filiform  spermatozooids,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  a  cork- 
screw-shaped cephalic  end  made  up  of  fine  bends,  and  a  fine,  thread- 
like caudal  termination.  They  are  half  the  length  of  the  vermiform 
kind,  and  move  very  rapidly,  by  means  of  a  rotation  of  the  cephalic 
end,  together  with  vibrating  oscillations  of  the  caudal  end. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  these  forms,  which  both  occur, 
together  with  mother-cells,  in  April  in  the  testis,  they  may  be 
distinguished  at  an  early  stage.  In  sections  of  the  testis,  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  were  recognized  mother-cells  of  two  difierent 
sizes,  attached  to  its  wall.  The  mother-cells  contain,  near  their 
attached  side,  a  dark  oval  nucleus  (the  *^ principal  nucleus  " ;  so  named 
in  Helix)  ;  round  this  lie  a  number  of  smaller  nuclei  in  the  protoplasm. 

The  evolution  of  spermatozoa  from  these  cells  is  first  traced  at  a 
somewhat  later  stage,  in  which  their  attached  side  is  shown  by  the 
action  of  osmic  acid  to  be  full  of  granular,  fatty  matter,  which  veils 
the  nucleus  when  stained.  In  alcohol  preparations  this,  the  prin- 
cipal nucleus,  is  seen  to  be  long  and  oval,  and  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  smaller  nuclei  enclosed  in  cells  clustered  racemosely; 
these  cells  are  the  spermatoblasts.  The  disproportion  between  tiie 
two  sizes  of  generative  masses  is  still  maintained.  The  smaller 
spermatoblasts  now  undergo  a  very  rapid  transformation,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  bundles  of  the  smaller,  filiform,  male  elem^its 
arranged  parallel  with  each  other.  The  complete  development  of 
the  larger,  vermiform,  elements,  follows  this  circumstance  thus.  At 
the  time  at  which  the  small  ones  are  fully  developed  (the  end  of 
April),  the  spermatoblasts  of  the  former  are  pyriform,  nucleated  cells, 
connected  with  the  gland-wall  by  a  short  pedicle,  and  are  distinct 
from  each  other  at  their  distal  ends,  while  they  meet  proximally 
in  the  mass  which  contains  the  principal  nucleus.  TowairaU  the  end 
of  May,  some  bunches  present  spermatoblasts  much  elongated,  into 
a  racquet-like  shape,  whose  volume  and  the  distinctness  of  whose 
nuclei  has  become  less,  and  on  whose  larger  (distal)  ends  small 
ciliated  appendages  occur.  Another  bunch  at  this  time,  looked  at  as 
a  whole,  has  the  appearance  of  a  bundle,  which  is  made  up  of  very 
elongated  sub-cylincbical  spermatoblasts,  containing  traces  of  nuclei 
at  the  free  ends,  which  are  slightly  dilated,  and  now  carry  manifest 
cilia.  Finally,  side  by  side  with  the  last,  may  be  found  bunches  of 
completely  developed  spermatozooids,  almost  perfectly  cylindrical, 
with  no  traces  of  nuclei,  still  implanted  in  the  basal  mass  containing 
fjfttty  granules. 

Thus  the  two  kinds  of  spermatozooids  arc  developed  independently 
at  somewhat  different  periods.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  larger 
kind  by  teasing  and   examination  of  the  fragments  of  the  gland, 
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instead  of  by  sections,  as  hitherto,  shows  large,  pear-shaped,  nucleated 
spermatoblasts,  but  also  provided  with  cilia,  to  occur.  The  cilia 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  cell-substance,  and  meet  at  a  certain  dark 
spot ;  another  cell,  still  containing  the  nucleus,  will  show  the  cylin- 
dricad  body  of  the  spormatozooid  traversing  the  cell,  with  the  cilia  at 
one  of  its  ends.  It  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  developed  from  the  dark 
spot  just  mentioned.  It  is  determined  satisfactorily  that  the  sporma- 
tozooid is  formed  within  the  cell,  and  does  not  result  simply  from  its 
elongation,  for  it  may  be  found  in  a  still  more  advanced  state  still 
enveloped  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  a  sheath  containing  proto- 
plasm with  or  without  a  nucleus. 

In  both  kinds  of  sperm-cells  three  parts — tail,  body,  and  head — 
may  be  shown  by  reagents  to  be  present,  and  quite  distinct  from  each 
other.  Exposure  in  a  damp  chamber  for  thirty-six  hours  has  the  effect 
of  killing  and  causing  the  dissolution  of  the  large  forms,  while  the  small 
ones  remain  recognizable  in  all  their  parts,  and  sometimes  motile. 

C.  Siebold  has  attempted  to  show  the  two  forms  to  be  mere  stages 
of  one,  but  later  r^arded  the  vermiform  one  as  a  spermatophore. 
Leydig  gives  a  fact  confirmatory  of  their  distinctness,  viz.  that  the 
two  forms  are  to  be  found  within  the  envelope  of  the  ovum.  Eolliker 
argues,  from  others'  observations,  that  the  large  forms  are  mother- 
cells  for  the  small  ones.  Baudelot  considers  the  large  forms — ^his 
"  ciL'iferous  tubes '' — to  be  a  stage  of  the  filiform,  which  are  the 
fully  developed  spermatozoa. 

Embryology  of  the  Amerioan  Oyster.  * — All  the  writers  upon 
the  development  of  the  oyster,  from  Home  (1827)  to  Mobius 
(1877),  state  that  the  eggs  are  fertilized  inside  the  shell  of  the 
parent,  and  that  the  young  are  carried  inside  the  mantle-cavity 
until  ^ey  are  provided  with  shells  of  their  own ;  that  they  leave  the 
parent  in  a  somewhat  advanced  state  of  development,  and  that  their 
free-swimming  life  is  of  short  duration,  and  lasts  only  until  they  find 
a  suitable  place  to  attach  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  of  the  John  Hopkins  University,  U.S.,  says 
that  in  1879  he  carefully  examined  the  gills  and  mantles  of  more 
than  one  thousand  oysters  (from  one  bed),  but  never  found  a  single 
fertilized  egg  or  embryo  inside  the  mantle-cavity  of  an  adult,  although 
he  found  females  with  the  ovaries  full  of  ripe  eggs,  others  half  empty, 
and  some  almost  entirely  so,  with  all  the  intermediate  stages ;  so  that 
be  concludes  that  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  breeding 
habits  of  American  and  European  oysters,  the  eggs  of  the  former 
being  fertilized  outside  the  body  of  the  parent.  During  the  period 
whidh  the  European  oyster  passes  inside  the  mantle-cavity  of  the 
parent,  the  young  American  oyster  swims  at  large  in  the  open  ocean. 

The  more  important  points  in  the  development  of  the  oyster,  also 
established  by  the  author  by  means  of  the  artificial  fertilization  of 
a  large  number  of  eggs  taken  from  the  ovaries,  are : — 

1.  The  oyster  is  practically  unisexual,  since  at  the  breeding  season 
each  individual  contains  either  eggs  or  spermatozoa  exclusively. 

*  *  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  and  Arts,'  xviii.  (1879)  p.  425. 
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2.  Segmentation  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  follows  substantially 
the  conrse  described  for  other  Lamellibranchs  by  Lov^n  and  Flemming. 

8.  Segmentation  is  completed  in  about  two  hours,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  gastrula,  with  ectoderm,  endoderm,  digestive  cavity  and  blasto- 
pore, and  a  circlet  of  cilia  or  velum.  At  this  stage  of  development 
the  embryos  crowd  to  the  surfsice  of  the  water,  and  form  a  dense 
layer,  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

4.  The  blastopore  closes  up;  the  endoderm  separates  entirely 
from  the  ectoderm,  and  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  are  formed  separate 
from  each  other  at  the  edges  of  the  furrow  formed  by  the  closure  of 
the  blastopore. 

5.  The  digestive  cavity  enlarges  and  becomes  ciliated,  and  the 
mouth  pushes  in  as  an  invagination  of  the  ectoderm  at  a  point  directly 
opposite  that  which  the  blastopore  had  occupied.  The  anus  makes 
its  appearance  close  to  the  mouth. 

6.  The  embryos  scatter  to  various  depths,  and  swim  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  of  the  velum.  The  shells  grow  down  over  the  digestive 
tract  and  velum,  and  the  embryo  assumes  a  form  so  similar  to  many 
marine  Lamellibranch  embryos  which  are  captured  by  the  dip-net  at 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  them  as 
oysters  without  tracing  them  from  the  egg.  The  oldest  ones  raised 
in  aquaria  were  almost  exactly  like  the  embryos  of  Cardium  figured 
by  Lov6n. 

7.  The  ovaries  of  oysters  less  than  1^  inch  in  length,  and  pro- 
bably not  more  than  one  year  old,  were  fertilised  with  semen  from 
males  of  the  same  sizes,  and  developed  normally. 

A  detailed  account  of  these  observations  is  to  be  published  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Maryland  Fish  Commission  for  1879. 

Molluscoida. 

New  Species  of  Polyzoa.* — ^Mr.  0.  M.  Maplestone  describes  a  new 
species  of  Cheilostomatous  Polyzoa,  which  presents  peculiar  features. 

BiceUaria  annukUa. — Oells  elongated,  contracted  in  front  below, 
aperture  oval;  four  to  five  marginal  incurved  spines  on  outside 
edge ;  one  spine  on  summit  of  aperture  extending  behind  superior 
cell ;  one  spine  on  lower  portion  of  aperture  extending  inward  under- 
neath marginal  spines ;  back  of  cell  with  a  bifurcate  elevation ;  cells 
growing  on  a  corneous,  tubular,  spindle-shaped  growth,  with  anna- 
fated  bmnches  bearing  cells. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  species  is  the  structure  upon  which  the  cells 
grow ;  and  fr^m  the  ringed  appearance  of  the  individual  spindles  and 
tiie  more  strongly  annulated  branches  the  specific  designation  is 
derived.  In  fad  the  author  almost  thinks  that  a  new  genus  is  requisite 
for  its  recepticm. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Y.  (Goldstein  also  describes  t  ft  now  species  belonging 
to  the  Gymnolfldmata  of  Allman  (suborder  Cftenostofnaiaj  &mily 
Serialaridai). 

Seriaiaria  Woodaii. — ^Polypidom  of  a  brown  colour,  light  to  dark; 
homy,  fistular,  branched,  forming  dense  tufts,  three  to  four  inches  in 
height;  branches  alternate,  spreading,  subdichotomous  towards  the 

•  *  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Soc.  Vict/  i.  (1879)  p.  19.  f  Ibid. 
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extremities ;  basal  tube  cormgatelj  jointed  between  the  intemodes ; 
cells  tnbnlons,  hiseridl,  unilateral,  adnate  to  each  other,  gradually 
shorter  outwards,  apertures  thickened,  arranged  in  companies  of  five 
to  ten  pairs  on  each  intemode,  straight,  and  much  inclined  outwards. 
Two  tapering,  slender,  hollow  processes,  jointed  to  basal  tube  imme- 
diately behind  the  outer  cells  of  an  intemode ;  not  constant,  some- 
times a  firesh  branch  taking  the  place  of  one.  These  setaceous 
processes  frequently  have  septsB  across  them  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  are  sometimes  branched.  Their  length  varies  much,  often  three 
times  the  length  of  an  intemode,  sometimes  quite  short,  one  of  a  pair 
frequently  much  shorter  than  its  fellow,  and  sometimes  club-shaped. 
Masses  are  frequently  found  cast  upon  the  beach  without  those 
appendages,  as  they  soon  drop  off  when  dead.  Ovicells  not  seen. 
The  animal  has  eight  tentacles. 

The  only  species  with  which  it  has  any  affinities  is  Sertalaria 
AustraUsy  described  by  Bev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Boyal  Society  of  N.  S.  W.  4ih  July,  1877,  and,  like  it,  has 
peculiar  characteristics,  notably  the  fekst  of  the  cells  being  biserial, 
which  will  necessitate  a  modification  of  Lamarck's  generic  description. 

Mr.  Maplestone  recently  obtained  the  same  species  alive,  and 
found  on  a  cursory  examination  that  the  tentacular  crown  seemed  to 
arise  from  a  calyx,  as  in  the  fresh-water  Polyzoa. 

Arthropoda. 

TTnicomeal  Eye  in  Tracheata.* — An  important  paper  on  the  stmc- 
ture  of  the  simple  eyes  or  stemmata  of  Myriapods  and  Arachnids,  is 
contributed  by  Prof.  V.  Graber,  who  has  investigated  among  Myriapods, 
Scolopendra,  JtduSy  and  LithobiuSy  and  among  Arachnids,  Scorpio^ 
BfUhuSy  Epeira,  Tegenariay  and  Thomisua. 

The  simple  eye  is  formed  externally  by  a  doubly  convex  thickening 
of  the  chitinous  cuticle ;  this  thickening,  the  comea-lenSy  resembles  the 
general  cuticle  not  only  in  its  lamellar  structure,  but  also  in  the 
presence  of  fine  pore-canals. 

Just  as  the  cornea-lens  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle, 
so  the  next  layer,  the  so-called  vitreous  body,  is  a  special  development 
of  the  hypoderm,  with  which  it  is  perfectly  continuous.  It  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  transparent,  double-contoured  cylindrical  cells, 
separated  by  small  intercellular  spaces.  The  so-called  iris  of  ButhuSy 
&c.,  is  produced  by  a  development  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the 
same  layer  which  lie  beneath  Uie  circumference  of  the  cornea-lens. 

Beneath  the  hypoderm  ceUs  is  a  delicate  inner  cuticle  or  limiting 
membrane  (hypodermale  Grenzhaut) :  this,  on  reaching  the  eye,  splits 
into  two  layers,  one  of  which,  the  prceretinal  lamella  or  so-called 
hyaloid  membrane,  bounds  internally  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  body, 
thus  having  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  whole  inner  cuticle  has 
to  the  hypoderm,  while  the  other  layer  passes  directly  inwards,  i.  e. 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  forms  an  investment  or  aderoiic 
to  the  whole  retina.  The  latter  is  therefore  enclosed  between  these 
two  layers  of  the  inner  cuticle,  which  together  form  a  capsule  per- 
forated only  by  the  optic  nerve. 

♦  'Arch.  Mikr.  Anat,'  xvii.  (1879)  p.  68. 
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Tho  presence  of  the  prsBretinal  lamella  between  the  yitreons  body 
and  the  retina  is  an  argument  against  Grenacher's  theory  of  the 
hypodermal  (though  it  does  not  exclude  the  ectodermic)  origin  of  the 
arthropod  retina.* 

The  author's  description  of  the  retina  differs  in  many  important 
respects  from  that  of  former  observers,  e.  g.  Grenacher.  The  optic 
nerve,  piercing  the  sclerotic,  breaks  up  into  a  great  number  of  filn^s, 
each  of  which  is  in  direct  connection  with  one  of  the  visual  cylinders 
(Betinaschlauch  or  Endschlauch),  a  large  globular  nerve-cell  with 
vesicular  nucleus  and  granular  nucleolus  occurring  at  the  junction 
between  the  two.  In  the  distal  or  corneal  end  of  each  visual  cylinder 
is  embedded  a  highly  refractive  tod,  bluntly  pointed  at  its  distal  end, 
but  at  the  opposite  or  proximal  end  breaking  up  into  delicate  fibrils, 
which  are  probably  directly  continuous  with  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nerve-cell,  and  through  it  with  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Besides 
the  large  nucleus  in  the  nerve-cell,  there  is  a  nucleus  in  the  corneal 
end  of  the  visual  cylinder  beyond  the  distal  end  of  the  crystalline 
rod,  and  probably  another  in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder.  The 
presence  of  these  nuclei  renders  untenable  the  view  of  Grenacher  that 
each  segment  of  the  visual  apparatus  is  the  equivalent  of  a  single 
cell :  they  show  that  at  least  two  and  probably  three  cells  contribute 
to  its  formation.  Probably,  therefore,  the  visual  segment  of  the 
single  eye  is  not  directly  comparable  with  that  of  the  compound  eye. 

The  visual  cylinders  do  not  all  pass  directly  to  the  vitreous  body, 
or  rather  to  the  prsBretinal  lamella,  and  so  lie  in  the  direct  path  of  the 
light-rays ;  those  situated  peripherally  turn  outwards,  and  end  against 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sclerotic,  of  which  they  probably  form  the 
matrix,  just  as  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  body  are  the  matrix  of  the 
prsBretinal  lamella. 

Another  important  point  about  the  visual  cylinders  is  that  they 
are  not  truly  isolated  structures,  but  are  arranged  in  groups  of  five, 
the  distal  pointed  ends  of  the  crystalline  rods  of  each  group  bending 
inwards  or  towards  the  axis  of  the  group.  Each  group  thus  forms  a 
pentamerous,  retinula-like,  perceptive  organ,  of  higher  order  than  the 
single  visual  segment. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  retina,  Graber  enters  upon  a 
comparison  of  a  visual  segment  of  the  simple  eye  (Fig.  8,  A)  with 
an  acoustic  segment  (tympanale  Endschlauch)  of  the  auditory  organ  . 
of  Acrtditm  (B).  In  both  ihe  nerve  (n)  dilates  into  a  nerve-cell  (</«), 
which  is  followed  by  a  protoplasmic  visual  or  acoustic  cylinder,  in 
which  are  enclosed  an  anterior  (vk)  and  a  middle  (mk)  nucleus,  and 
a  rod-like  body  {st)  in  direct  connection,  through  the  ganglionic  cor- 
puscle, with  the  nerve.     The  acoustic  cylinder  is  continued  distally 

*  If  the  suggestion  here  made  by  Graber  turns  out  to  be  correct,  the  com- 
parison between  the  arthropod  and  the  vertebrate  retina  will  be  far  simpler 
than  it  is  now  assumed  to  m.  For  if  the  retinal  rods  of  the  simple  eye  of  the 
Traoheata  are  not  derived  from  the  hypoderm  or  general  epiblast,  it  is  possible 
that  both  they  and  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  formed  from  the  cells  of 
a  special  optic  outgrowth  of  the  brain,  and  be  thus,  like  the  vertebrate  rods  and 
cones,  of  indirect  epiblastic  origin.  But  careful  embryological  investigations  are 
necessary  to  settle  the  question,  ^hich  is  by  no  means  decided  by  the  presence 
of  the  prteretinal  lamella. 
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into  a  nucleated  body  {Hp)  which,  although  not  separated  from  the 
cylinder  by  a  cnticular  membrane^  seems  to  answer  to  a  cell  of  the 
vitreous  body  (gl^  The  comparison — interesting  as  illustrating  the 
fundamental  similarity  of  sense  organs — is  illustrated  by  the  woodcut 
reproduced.     The  paper  is  moreoyer  accompanied  by  three  plates. 


Fig.  8. 


A,  diagram  of  a  visual  segment  of  BtUhus;  B,  diagram  of  an  aconstio  segment 
of  Acridium,  aCuy  outer  cuticle ;  Hp,  hypoderm ;  gl^  vitreous  body ;  tcu,  inner 
catide ;  vk,  distal  nucleus ;  $t,  crystalline  rod ;  mk^  middle  nucleus ;  x,  axial 
cord ;  gz,  nerve-cell ;  n,  optic  or  auditory  nerve. 

«•  Insecta. 

Blastoderm  and  Yolk-balls  in  Insects.*— In  a  paper  on  this 
subject  Dr.  Alexander  Brandt  of  St.  Petersburg  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : — 

The  yolk-balls  (Dotterballen)  of  insects  are  not  the  morpholo- 
gical equivalents  of  cells,  but  are  elements  of  a  higher  order.  They 
do  not  originate  in  a  diffusion  (Zerfliessen  oder  Aufgehen),  through 
the  yolk,  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  intravitelline  germ-cells,  or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  by  a  deposition  (Einlagerung)  of  yolk-substance 
in  the  protoplasm  of  these  intrayiteUine  cells,  but  by  the  accretion 
(XJmlagerung)  of  yolknspherules  around  them.  The  yolk-balls  are, 
therefore,  like  the  egg  itself,  and  unlike  the  germ-cells,  not  primary 
cells  (cellulsB  primarisa  s.  cyta),  but  secondary  cells  (cellulsB  secund- 
ariae  s.  metacyta). 

Correlation  of  Mutilation  in  the  Larva  with  Deformity  in  the 
Imago.t — M.  M^lise  has  operated  upon  ten  selected  silkworms  by 
cutting  off  the  right  metathoracic  leg  of  each.    All  went  through  their 

♦  •Arch.  Mikr.  Anat./  xvii.  (1879)  p.  48. 

t  'Comptes  Bendos  Soc.  Entomol.  Belg.,'  1879;  see  *Proc.  Entomol.  Soc. 
London,'  1879,  p.  xxxii. 
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iransfonnations,  and  the  operatioii  caused,  api^arenily,  little  inoonTe- 
nienee,  for  they  recommenced  feeding  almoet  immediately  afterwards. 
The  e£fect  on  Uie  moths  produced  from  these  larye  was  as  follows : — 
One  was  deprived  of  three  tarsal  joints,  but  the  daw  was  deyeloped. 
Three  were  deprived  of  three  tarsal  joints,  and  of  the  claw  also.  Three 
had  only  the  femur  and  tibia.  One  had  the  leg  '*  amputated  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  femur.  The  two  others  had  only  a  stump  scurcely  a 
millimetre  in  length.  M.  M^lise  adds  that  in  not  one  of  the  mcihs 
was  the  leg  absolutely  absent,  and  that  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
deformity  probably  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  performing  the 
amputation  in  the  larvie  at  .precisely  the  same  place  in  each.  In  the 
case  of  insects  with  incomplete  metamorphoses  parallel  experiments 
have  often  been  made,  and  with  similar  results ;  but,  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
points  out,  with  Lepidoptera  they  have  been  so  few  as  to  render 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  statements  of  other  experimenters  of 
much  value. 

Morphology  and  Ancestry  of  Insects.* — Mr.  Wood-Mason  makes 
use  of  uie  following  observations  on  certain  of  the  Orthoptera  in 
support  of  the  theory  that  insects  have  been  derived  from  crustacean 
ancestry: — 

The  position,  he  considers,  of  the  antenncB  of  the  Thysanuran 
Machilis,  relatively  to  the  eyes  and  mandibles,  point  to  a  homology 
with  the  antennap  proper  of  Crustacea;  but  further,  in  MachUis 
maritima  the  two-jointed  peduncle  of  the  antenna  shows  a  small  blunt 
papilla  on  its  inner  side  near  the  distal  end ;  an  Indian  species  of  the 
allied  form,  Lepisma,  has  a  minute  but  movable  appendage  in  the  same 
position  on  the  peduncle.  Now,  in  the  Myriapod  PauropuSy  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  shown  the  antenna  to  be  biramose,  the  two  rami  spring- 
ing from  the  peduncle,  which  is  two-jointed  in  an  early  stage ;  this 
condition  is  practically  that  of  the  crustacean  antenna,  witii  its 
protopodite^  endopodite  and  exopodiU,  with  which  the  antenna  of 
Machilis  is  thus  connected  through  the  medium  of  Lepimui  and 
Pauropus.  The  ripe  embryos  of  BlaUa  (Panegthia)  javanica  show  a 
similarly  placed  tubercle  on  their  two-jointed  antennary  peduncle. 

Again,  the  mandible  in  MachiUs  has  three  joints,  the  second 
representing  the  second  and  third  of  Myriapoda ;  while  in  the  embryo 
of  the  above-mentioned  Blattay  four  are  indicated  by  three  folds  by 
which  the  mandible  is  constricted ;  only  one  existing  in  the  adult, 
whose  ancestor  nevertheless  appears  to  have  had  the  four  joints  typical 
in  Myriapoda.  The  mandible  in  Machilis  is  bifid  in  front,  being 
divided  into  a  molar  and  cutting  segment  by  a  deep  fork  containing 
an  integumental  fold :  in  Lepisma  the  fork  is  a  notch  and  in  the 
cockroaches  it  is  still  a  notch ;  the  two  divisions  probably  represent' 
an  endopodite  and  exopodite,  which  seems  confirmed — among  other 
proofs — ^by  the  presence  in  some  Staphylinid  beetles  of  a  movable 
appendage  articulated  to  the  jaw  in  the  same  position  as  the  usual 
molar  process,  which  is  absent  in  them,  and  probably  represents  the 
endopodite  of  the  crustacean  mandible. 

On  each  of  the  four  posterior  legs  of  Machilis  is  to  be  found,  as 
♦  « Trans.  Entomol.  Soc.  Lond.,*  1879,  p.  145. 
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shown  by  Sir  J.  Lnbbock,  an  appendage  artionlated  to  the  sntnre  which 
constridis  the  ooxa,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leg ;  in  Le^pima  and 
BlaUa  the  coxa  is  two-jointed  and  articulates  with  a  basal  joint ;  so 
the  accessory  appendage  in  Machilis  represents  an  exopodite  articu- 
lated to  a  three-jointed  protopodite,  Uie  condition  shown  by  the 
crustacean  Peneus^  &o. 

In  the  Myriapod  ScohpendreUa  almost  all  the  legs  possess  an 
appendage  similar  io  the  previous  one,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  first 
fir^  basal  joint,  apparently  representing  an  endopodite ;  this  neces- 
sitates the  leg  itself  being  regarded  as  an  exopodite,  whereas  that  of  ^ 
insects  must  be  an  endopodite. 

The  movable  appendages  of  the  OLbdominal  sterna  in  Machilis  are 
articulated  to  an  intervening  sclerite — which  is  probably  the  condensed 
protopodite — and  represent  exopodites,  the  endopodites  of  the  seues 
appearing  only  in  the  four  styles  of  the  ovipositor.  In  Lepisma  a 
more  median  series  of  sette  in  the  anterior  abdominal  segments 
probably  constitutes  the  endopodites  which  correspond  to  the  exopo- 
dites formed  by  the  more  lateral  series  of  sette. 

Within  the  apex  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  first  seven  abdominal 
limbs  in  Machilis  lie  some  glandular  pouches,  in  varying  numbers ; 
they  occur  also  in  Nicoletia  and  Campodea^  and  prolmbly  represent 
segmental  organs^  for  the  probable  openings  of  these  organs  in  PerC- 
paius  are  similarly  placed.  They  appear  to  be  represented  in  the 
Collembola  by  the  median  ventnd  sucker ;  for  this  shows  traces  of 
being  origin^y  double,  in  the  median  slit  of  Podura  and  Lepisma^ 
and  in  its  bifurcation  in  OrcheseUay  the  Smynthuridce  and  PapiriidcB, 
Their  apparent  absence  in  the  generative  segment  may  be  due  to  their 
conversion  into  genital  or  accessory  genital  apertures  and  ducts. 
The  styles  of  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  of  male  Blattidce  appa- 
rently represent  the  external  abdominal  appendages  of  the  Thysannra ; 
in  one  species  the  female  carries  a  double  appendage  on  the  eighth 
segment,  and  on  the  ninth  the  styles  which  correspond  to  the  male 
styles,  while  beneath  is  a  flattened  pair  of  organs  corresponding  in 
their  position,  and  probably  in  their  morphological  significance,  to 
the  long  setose  appendages  of  the  ovipositor  of  Machilis. 

Direction  of  the  Flight  of  Insects.* — The  difiference  in  the  flight 
of  birds  and  insects  has  been  shown  by  M.  Marey  to  consist  in  the 
power  possessed  by  the  former  of  modifying  the  angle  at  which  the 
wing  vibrates,  and  so  changing  the  direction  of  flight ;  whilst  insects, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  deprived  of  this  power,  the  muscles  not 
being  attached  to  the  wing  but  to  the  portion  of  the  thorax  that 
supports  it. 

After  numerous  experiments  on  insects  of  all  orders,  M.  Jousset 
de  Bellesme  concludes  that  the  direction  of  the  flight  of  insects  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  head  and  thorax,  this  position 
depending  on  the  respective  positions  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
axis  of  suspension.  These  two  elements  are  sometimes  both  movable ; 
more  frequently,  however,  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  alone  that  is 
displaced. 

♦  *  Comptes  EenduB,'  Izxxix.  (1879)  p.  980. 
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In  a  yeiy  few  insects  alone  are  ihe  fdnctions  of  motion  and 
direction  combined.  Of  these  .^hna  (Nenroptera)  is  the  type,  which 
flies  after  the  manner  of  a  bird :  it  owes  this  &onlty  to  the  muscles  of  ^ 
flight  being  attached  to  the  wing  itself.  It  is  to  be  noted,  nevertheless,  ' 
that  tibe  abdomen  is  long  and  flexible,  thereby  aiding  slightly  in  the 
modifications  of  its  course;  this  is  especially  Tisible  in  the  genus 
Agrion, 

The  Lepidoptera  ought  probably  to  be  ranged  in  this  eatery ; 
bnt  the  anatomy  of  their  thoracic  muscles  is  not  yet  suf&ciently 
worked  out. 

It  is  in  the  Hymenoptera  that  the  first  signs  of  separation  between 
the  functions  of  translation  and  direction  become  apparent.  The 
wings  have  acquired  a  strict  automatism  (the  axis  of  suspension 
remaining  fixed),  and  furnish  the  motor  power  only.  The  abdomen 
is  pedunculated  and  very  mobile.  As  it  is  bent  or  straightened,  so  the 
centre  of  grayiW  is  carried  forwards  or  backwards.  In  the  Qynipidie 
and  Ichneumomdsd  this  modification  is  remarkably  developed ;  if  the 
movement  of  the  abdomen  is  impeded,  they  cease  to  be  able  to 
control  the  direction  of  flight. 

In  the  Orthoptera  the  abdomen  has  but  little  mobility,  and  the 
function  of  direction  fsdls  to  the  posterior  legs.  These  being  already 
adapted  for  leaping  are  not  very  efftcient  in  guiding  the  flight,  so  that 
the  liocustidad  and  Acrididfld  turn  very  badly. 

In  other  insects,  such  as  the  Coleoptera,  the  change  of  direction  is 
effected  by  the  elytra.  Baised  during  flight  over  Uie  thorax,  they 
form  a  mobile  mass  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  smallest  displace- 
ment of  which  influences  iJ^e  position  of  the  latter.  The  removal  of 
the  elytra  leaves  the  motor  nmction  intact,  but  deprives  the  insect 
of  any  power  of  directing  its  flight,  which  is  always  up  or  down 
or  horizontal. 

Presenting  an  intermediate  case  between  the  latter  and  the 
Diptera  are  a  small  group,  the  Oetonidsd,  which  fly  with  the  elytra 
down.    In  this  case  the  elytra  act  on  the  axis  of  suspension. 

In  the  Diptera  the  power  of  direction  has  arrived  at  remarkable 
perfection;  the  second  pair  of  wings  is  transformed  into  special 
organs—ilie  halteres^ — for  directing  Ihe  flight.  The  halteres  act  by 
di^ladnff  the  axis  of  suspension,  and  experiment  shows  that  deprived 
of  these  me  insect  on  attempting  to  fly  fsdls  at  once ;  but  if  a  small 
weight  is  attached  to  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of 
|;ravity  behind  the  axis  of  suspension,  the  power  of  direction  is 
immediately  restored. 

Heryous  System  and  Classification  of  Diptera.* — The  well-known 
variety  of  devdopment  presented  by  the  nervous  system  of  insects  is 
well  illustrated  by  M.  Eunckers  account  of  the  difSarent  arrange- 
ments in  the  Diptera,  which  he  finds  to  mark  out  their  true  zoological 
groups  with  great  distinctness.  The  principles  thus  followed  were 
adopted  by  Ouvier  for  the  animal  kingdom,  and  by  Brandt  f  specially 
for  the  group  of  Hymenoptera. 

*  *  Oomptes  Bendfu,'  Izxxix.  (1879),  p.  491. 
t  See  tM8  Joamal,  ii.  (1879),  p.  8^. 
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In  each  family  of  the  Diptera  these  organs  manifest  a  single 
strnctmal  plan;  while  a  gradual  modification  is  nndergcme  as  we 
pass  from  one  family  to  another ;  the  highest  rank  belonging,  not  as 
Dafour  stated,  to  those  forms  showing  the  greatest  number  of  centres^ 
but  to  those  in  which  concentration  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit. 

Another  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  by  this  study  is,  that 
the  previous  opinions  as  to  eoneeiUrcUion,  during  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, being  a  rule  for  the  nervous  centres  in  insects,  must  be 
abandoned  in  the  fcice  of  the  feuit  that  no  less  than  five  families  of  this 
order  exhibit  a  decentralization  or  disunion  during  the  process  of 
development. 

The  order  may,  according  to  these  fSeicts,  be  divided  as  follows : — 

L  Diptera  in  which  some  ganglia  become  united  together  in  the 
passage  to  the  nymph  stage : — ^Families,  Tipulidad,  &c.  (embracing 
the  old  group  Nemocera). 

II.  Diptera  in  which  gangUa  become  dieunited — some  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  abdomen— during  metamorphosis : — Tabanideo,  Syrphidse, 
Oonopidffi,  Stratiomydas,  the  Acalypteran  Muscidad,  Sepsinsd,  Platy- 
stominfld. 

in.  Diptera  in  which  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  ganglia  remain 
united  during  metamorphosis: — ^Muscidse  calypteratsd,  (EstridsD, 
HippoboscideB,  Nycteribiidas.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  the 
embryo  always  has  the  ganglia  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  above  divisions  are  further  broken  up  thus : — 

Group  1.  Two  or  three  thoracic,  six  oMominal  centres : — ^Xylophagidad, 

&c.,  including  all  ^e  Nemocera  but  those  of  ihe  next  two 

groups  and  of  the  seventh. 
„     2.  Three  thoracic,  five  abdominal : — Scenopinid®. 
„     3.  Tioo  thoracic,  five  abdominal : — Therevidsd. 
„     4.  One  thoracic,  five  dbdominal : — Tabanidae,  Stratiomydao. 
„     5.  One  thoracic,  two  abdominal : — Syrphidaa. 
„     6.  One    thoracic,    one    abdomirud: — Conopidae,    Acalypteran 

Muscidae. 
„     7.  Tufo  thorade,  no  dbdominal: — ^Dolichopodidao. 
„     8.  ilMii<;Ze<A(>ractco-a&d(>mtnaZ  ganglion:— The  families  included 

in  the  third  of  the  three  primary  groups — Hippoboscidad, 

&c. 

Homologies  of  the  Parts  of  the  Labium  in  Orthoptera.*— 
Although  this  organ  has  been  described  as  unpaired,  yet  M.  Ohatin 
considers  it  comparable  in  its  various  parts  to  the  jaws  of  the  masti- 
cating insects.  M.  Brull6  failed  when  attempting  a  similar  study  on  the 
Goleoptera ;  but  it  is  in  the  Orthoptera  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found. 
Thus  in  Locusta  viridissima,  the  large  basal  piece  of  the  labium 
represents  the  united  second  maxillas ;  an  upper  plate,  the  united  first 

Eair ;  a  palpigerous  appendage  is  distinguishable  with  care  from  the 
ttter,  carrying  the  palps ;  a  lamina  is  placed  internally  to  the  palps, 
and  carries  two  lobes,  the  external  of  which  is  shown  by  development 
and  study  of  different  genera  to  bo  the  galea,  the  internal  lobe  being 

*  *Ck>mpt08  Bendus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  652. 
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the  Bub-galea.  Near  the  end  of  the  intermazilla  a  piece— distinct 
from  it,  88  shown  in  Mantis,  EmpusOy  and  the  mole-orickets — represents 
the  premazilla,  the  last  organ  of  the  jaw  to  be  accounted  for. 

Oviposition  of  Blatta  Orientalis.* — ^The  chitinons  structores  con- 
nected with  this  function  are  described  in  a  preliminary  paper  by 
Dr.  H.  Eadi,  as  follows : — 

The  genital  opening  in  the  female  is  surrounded  by  two  shoyel- 
shaped  processes  of  the  seyenth  abdominal  segment,  which  fuse  in  the 
median  line;  their  edges  are  produced  into  sheet-like  membranes, 
ordinarily  folded  up,  which  enclose  a  space,  the  ''  yulva,"  underlying 
the  last  dorsal  segment.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Yulva  is  the  entrance  to 
the  yagina,  which  projects  forwards  as  a  csBcal  tube  into  the  body-cavity; 
among  numerous  other  chitinous  structures  which  it  contains  may  be 
mentioned  three  pairs  of  palpoid  organs.  The  yagina  also  contains 
seyeral  sets  of  openings.  Through  the  yentnd  wall  enter  the  two 
oyiducts ;  almost  opposite,  on  the  dorsal  wall,  is  placed  the  reoepta- 
culnm  seminis,  behmd  which  occur  a  right  and  a  left  accessoiy 
(cement)  gland.  These  glands  are  asymmetrically  deyeloped ;  the  len 
is  much  the  largest,  and  consists  of  a  dichotomously  branched  efferent 
duct  and  of  long,  opaque,  white  cadcal  tubes,  which  lie  on  the  fat-body 
and  contain  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  the  right  is  inconspicuous,  lies 
among  the  tubes  of  the  left,  and  is  devoid  of  the  milk-white  colour  and  of 
the  crystals  which  characterize  the  left  gland ;  their  function  is  tiiat 
of  forming  the  egg-capsule.  When  the  "  cocoon  "  (egg-capsule)  is  to 
be  formed,  the  yulya  closes  its  two  external  valves  toge&er,  the  bement 
secretion  spreads  over  its  inner  surfiEU)e  and  hardens  post^orly  while 
the  ova  are  being  passed  into  the  cavity  which  it  lines.  The  capsule 
thus  formed,  when  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  is  partially 
extruded,  becoming  brown  by  the  action  of  the  air ;  its  hinder  part 
bears  the  impression  of  the  triangular  seam  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  vulvar  valves ;  the  hinder  soft  part  receives  these  eggs  through  its 
open  end,  and  when  full  is  pushed  into  the  vulva,  where  it  lies  until 
suf&ciently  hard — the  membranous  edges  of  this  organ  being  held  by 
Dufour  to  constitute  an  amnion — when  it  fsdls  out. 

The  vulva,  if  examined,  shows  at  this  stage  the  opening  of  the 
vagina  with  its  palps  protruding  from  it.  The  palps  act  by  grasping 
and  moulding  the  hinder  end  of  the  capsule,  whose  upper  edge  or 
crest  is  shaped  in  a  ridge  formed  by  the  two  dorsal  edges  of  the 
vulvar  plates.  After  an  egg  has  entered  the  capsule,  the  latter  moves 
backwards  a  littie,  and  b^g  again  grasped  by  the  vaginal  palps,  a 
second  of  the  sixteen  tooth-like  impressions  which  it  ultimately  bears 
is  formed  on  it  by  their  contact,  and  in  this  way  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  capsule  is  attained.  The  capsule  contains  sixteen  ova,  arranged  in 
alternating  rows,  owing  to  their  extrusion  alternately  from  one  and 
the  other  oviduct ;  the  ova  from  the  duct  of  one  side  cross  over,  and 
are  deposited  in  the  opposiie  side  of  the  capsule — a  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  positions  of  the  micropyles  in  eggs  in  the  oviducts  and  those 
in  the  capsule  respectively :  thus  the  convex  side  of  the  egg,  carrying 

♦  « Zool.  Anzeiger,'  u.  (1879),  p.  632. 
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tbe  numerous  mioropyles,  wliioh  looks  haehoards  when  in  the  oyiduct, 
rests  in  ike  side  of  tiie  capsule,  and  thus  has  an  outward  aspect. 

The  exposition  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  ova  are  moved, 
the  complete  history  of  the  formation  of  the  capsule,  and  the  mor- 
phologi(»l  importance  of  the  ohitinous  generative  organs  are  postponed 
for  a  future  communication. 

/3.  Kyriapoda. 

Hew  Oenus  of  the  OeophilidsB.* — A  new  genus,  Bothriogaster,  is 
instituted  by  Dr.  Sseliwanoff  to  include  the  already  known  form 
GeopUlm  gignatm  Eessler,  and  two  new  species,  to  be  called  B.  affinU 
and  B.  Meinertiy  belonging  to  this  group  of  Chilopodous  Myriapoda. 
They  are  characterized  by  a  depressed  form ;  the  head-plate  entirely 
covers  the  mouth-organs  above ;  there  is  no  distinct  frontal  plate ;  the 
upper  lip  is  not  divided,  and  carries  teeth ;  and  the  mandibles  have  one 
toothed  and  several  comb-like  lamellsd.  The  mazillaB  are  bi-arthrous ; 
the  lower  lip  is  not  dentate ;  the  claw  of  the  second  maxillipede  has  no 
accessory  tooth ;  and  the  outer  prsascutella  are  much  larger  than  the 
stigma-plates.  The  pleural  pores  are  numerous,  and  lie  in  fonr  deep 
cavities  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces ;  there  are  no  anal  pores ; 
the  anal  feet  are  six-jointed,  unarmed.  Some  apposed  ventral  plates 
present  a  strong  horseshoe-shaped  depression  in  their  front  edge. 
The  last  ventral  shield  carries  a  deep  median  groove ;  the  male  genital 
palps  are  two-jointed. 

B.  signatus  is  from  70  to  145  mm.  long,  the  head  and  frontal  plates 
together  are  broader  than  long — it  occurs  at  Samorcand.  B.  affinis 
is  from  72  to  102  mm.  long,  the  head  and  frontal  plate  together  of  the 
same  length  as  breadth — ^&om  the  Caucasus  and  Sarepta.  B.  Meinerti 
agrees  with  the  latter  in  its  head  and  frontal  plate  characters ;  the 
length  of  the  body  is  from  91  to  96  mm.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  whereas  the  other  species  are  pale  yellow — from 
European  Turkey. 

y.  AraohnidA. 

HydraohnidsB  of  the  Lake  of  OeneYa.t— In  one  of  the  contriba- 
iions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  this  lake,  published  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Forel,  M.  Lebert  describes  the  comparatively  large 
number  of  these  forms  which  occur  there.  They  exhibit  three  states 
of  distribution :  Littoral  (to  a  depth  of  8  metres) ;  De^  (from  20  to 
800  metres) ;  Parctnticy  on  Anodonta.  Of  these,  the  littoral  claims 
the  larger  number  of  species.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  gene- 
rally dull  coloration,  although  some  striking  exceptions  are  mentioned 
below.  In  common  with,  he  considers,  all  Hydrachnid®,  they  have 
two  pairs  of  eyes,  sometimes  confluent,  whose  characters  are  valuable 
aids  to  classiflcation.  The  presence  of  a  circum-genital  area  provided 
generally  with  peculiar  disks,  formerly  describ^  as  suckers,  is  con- 
stant for  most  species  which  have  been  examined  as  to  this  point ;  the 
disks  occur  mostly  to  the  number  of  six,  and  being  in  the  majority  of 

♦  « ZooL  ADzeiger  •  ii  (1879)  p.  620. 

t  'Bull.  Soo.  Vaud.  Sci.  Nat.,'  xvi  (1879)  p.  327. 
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oases  almost  invariable  in  this  respect  for  each  species^  afford  good 
dassificatory  characters. 

Among  the  forms  described  which  are  new  to  sdenoe  is  Campo- 
gnaiha  Schnetzleri^  forming  the  second  of  the  two  known  species  of  the 
genus,  both  occurring  in  deep  water  in  the  lake.  Of  the  remaining 
new  species,  Hygrohates  nigro-maaUatus,  Limnesia  variegcUa^  tricolor^ 
tesaetata^  triangidaris,  easridiformU^  are  littoral,  and  exhibit  the  six 
abdominal  disks. 

In  a  new  genus,  Neumania,  is  placed  a  swimming  form  {N,  nigra) 
with  confluent  eyes,  the  back  carrying  a  large  white  cross  on  a  black 
ground;  the  genital  opening  is  surrounded  by  triangular  plates 
covered  with  black  spots.  Another  species,  N.  c3ba^  differs  chiefly  in 
the  absence  of  a  true  genital  area.  C^  the  two  Arrenuri  (A,  tvihertm^ 
latus  and  hiscissus),  the  first  has  its  genital  orifice  surrounded  by  two 
pairs  of  plates,  the  outer  punctate,  but  neither  with  '^  disks.**  In 
IfescBa  magna  and  N.  lutescens  the  genital  area  is  indistinct,  and  bears 
in  the  one  case  four,  in  the  other  five  '*  disks  " ;  the  back  of  the  former 
species  is  singularly  marbled^  with  chocolate  on  a  yellow  ground. 
The  name  Pachyga^r  tau-insignitua  is  given  to  a  species  distinguished 
by  a  complicated  genital  area  with  six  disks.  In  Fiona  acceniuaia 
the  area  is  invisible.  Brachypoda  is  a  minute  type,  only  *  56  mm.  in 
length,  in  the  only  species,  B.  paradoxa,  here  described ;  the  legs 
are  short  and  stout,  the  fourth  pair  carrying  a  considerable  spur  after 
the  fourth  joint,  the  following  joints  being  excessively  hir^te.  In 
all,  including  a  Campognatha  already  described  by  the  author,  and 
Ataa>  crasaipeSy  and  A,  ypaUophoruSy  nineteen  species  occur  in  this  &una, 
of  which  seventeen,  and  among  them  the  types  of  four  genera  peculiar 
to  it,  are  not  elsewhere  known.  The  only  parasitic  form  is  Aiax 
ypsilophoruB. 

9,  Omstaoea. 

Action  of  Poisons  on  Crustacea.* — ^M.  Yung  finds  the  Crustacea 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  chief  poisons.  Experiments 
on  Macrura  and  Brachyura  show  that  curare  acte  as  on  Yertebrata,  but 
slowly,  producing  sluggishness  in  the  movements,  which  is  converted 
into  paralysis  by  strong  doses.  Strychnine  acts  with  great  rapidity  and 
violence,  causing  sensible  tetanus.  It  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  branchisB.  Atropine  causes  exhaustion,  never  death. 
The  heart's  action  is  slackened,  after  a  slight  acceleration,  by  Digita^ 
line.  Nicotine  is  distinguished  by  its  very  rapid  production  of  mus- 
oular  rigidity  and  of  quickened  pulsations  of  the  heart. 

New  Podophihalmous  CSnistaoea.t — ^Dr.  J.  Q.  de  Man  describes 
(in  English)  three  new  genera  and  ten  new  species  from  the  Leyden 
Museum. 

Limnocardnua  {XCfivrj^  a  marshy  is  a  new  genus  of  the  family  of 
GecarcinadfiB  (subfuxuly  Gecardninsd  of  Wood-Mason).  IVont  not 
united  to  the  internal  suborbital  lobes,  as  is  the  case  in  Hylceooar' 
cinua  Wood-Mason ;  the  flagella  of  the  antennsB  projecting  into  the 

»  *  Comptea  EenduB,*  Izxxix.  (1879)  p.  183. 

t  'Notoa  from  B.  Zool.  Mus.  Netherl./  i.  (1879)  p.  53. 
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iaterspaoes  between  the  front  and  the  internal  snborbital  lobes.  The 
third  joint  oi  the  external  maxillipedes  with  an  obtnse^ipigled  emargi- 
nation  in  its  anterior  border ;  the  three  terminal  joints,  however,  folly 
visible  eztemall  J  when  the  maxillipedes  are  properly  dosed,  the  latter 
having  qoite  the  same  shape  and  form  as  in  l^dooarcinua  Lalandei 
IL  Edw.  This  genus  evidently  presents  a  remarkable  transition  from 
Pelocarc%nu8  M.  Edw.  to  HylcBoearcinus  Wood-Mason,  as  the  latter 
genns  is  intermediate  between  Pdocarcinus  and  Oecareinus, 

Malaco9oma  is  a  new  genns  of  the  PinnotherideB.  It  has  the 
characteristio  physiognomy  of  Pinnotheres^  bat  it  differs  by  the  struo- 
tore  of  the  external  maxillipedes.  The  second  joint  (isdiiognathite 
M.  Edw.)  is  rectangular,  and  but  a  little  longer  than  broad ;  the 
third  joint  (merognathite  M.  Edw.)  is  quadrangular,  shorter  than  the 
second,  and  the  terminal  joints  are  a£Gixed  to  its  internal  angle.  The 
internal  margins  of  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  extemed  maxilli- 
pedes are  strught,  and  consequently  the  two  maxillipedes  are  lying  close 
to  each  other.  The  exopodites  (exognathe  M.  Edw.)  of  these  outer 
foot-jaws  are  stout,  and  almost  half  as  broad  as  the  third  joint.  The 
integument  is  as  weak  as  in  Pinnotheres^  and  therefore  it  is  possible 
that  McUacosoma  has  also  the  same  manner  of  life  as  the  crustaceans 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Pinnotheres. 

Hypstlograpsus  has  its  external  maxillipedes  similar  to  those  <^ 
Onathograpsus  Alph.  M.  Edw.,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
very  thick  body,  tiio  very  convex  carapace,  and  the  very  deflexed  front. 
In  these  points  it  differs  too  much  from  OncUhograpsus  to  be  ranged 
in  that  genus. 

Change  in  Colour  in  the  Isopoda.* — ^Dr.  Mayer  gives  a  short 
account  of  his  observations  on  some  species  of  IdotheOy  in  which  this 
change  in  coloration  is  so  well  marked.  He  says  that  if  two  equally 
brown  specimens  are  taken,  and  one  is  placed  in  a  black  and  one  in 
a  white  vessel,  there  is,  within  half  an  hour,  a  marked  difference 
between  them,  so  that  while  the  white  one  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  vessel,  the  brown  one  will  have  become  quite  dark.  When 
one  eye  is  extirpated,  the  animal  operated  on  may  still  change  its 
colour ;  but  if  both  are  removed,  the  creature  never  exhibits  this  power. 
These  experiments  are  in  support  of  the  already  enunciated  views  of 
Pouchet  and  Jourdain. 

Blind  Isopod  firom  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  t — The  Isopod,  AseUus 
Forelii,  descrioed  by  M.  Blanc,  is^  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  at 
a  distance  from  the  light,  viz.  at  from  76  to  800  metres  below  the  surface, 
and  is  interesting  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  other  blind  Orustacea 
which  have  lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  as  it  has  been  confounded 
hitherto  with  one  of  these,  AseUus  Sieboldii^  or  with  A.  cavaticus.  It 
also  much  resembles  il.  a^tca<u»i«.  Its  length  is  6  mm.  as  against  8  mm. 
of  A.  cavaticus*  Its  antonnad  also  exhibit  flagella  of  four  to  five  joints, 
the  second  pair  having  never  more  than  twenfy-six.  The  thorax  agrees 
with  that  of  A.  cavahcus  in  form,  also  the  thoracic  Umbs.  Of  the 
abdominal  Hmbs,  the  first  in  the  male  is  slightly  smaller  and  less 

♦  Loc  cii,  p.  521.  t  *  BuU.  Soo.  Vaud.  Sci.  Nat,'  xvi  (1879)  p.  877. 
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hirsute  than  in  A.  cavaticuSy  while  the  broad  enyeloping  form  whidi 
ihej  take  in  ft.  aquaticua  readily  distinguishes  that  species.  The 
number  of  olfiftctorj  organs  carried  by  the  antennse  never  exceeds 
three  in  either  sex.  These  are  the  ohi^  points  distinguishing  species 
which  are  evidently  closely  allied. 

With  regard  to  the  absence  of  vision,  common  to  this  and  allied 
species,  this  is  not  always  absolute,  for  two  young  specimens  occurred 
with  eyes  possessing  pigmentnspots ;  these  were  firom  depths  of  200 
and  800  metres — a  remarkable  fact,  seeing  that  total  obscurity  has  been 
shown  to  exist  at  100  metres.  To  account  for  this  exertion,  the 
tikieory  of  aiaviam  may  be  advanced — that  the  specimens  in  question 
were  descended  ^m  an  Aselltu  which  had  only  recently  lost  its  sight, 
and  that  they  have  reproduced  the  organs.  Oases  of  heredity  are 
not  likely  to  occur  sporadically  in  such  a  way  as  that  only  two 
specimens  are  found  occurring  side  by  side  with  numbers  of  totally 
blind  but  specifically  identictJ  forms.  Against  the  hypothesis  of 
heredity  in  this  case  must  be  set  the  improbability  of  some  few  indivi- 
duals of  the  species  occurring,  as  these  do,  under  exactly  the  same 
unfSavourable  external  conditions  as  those  which  have  become  blind, 
and  yet  preserving  organs  which  adapt  them  for  seeing ;  against  which 
improbability  the  possible  shortness  of  the  time  of  exposure  to  these 
conditions  argues  but  feebly. 

The  sense  of  hearing  has  been  attributed  by  Sars  to  certain  pedun- 
culated hairs  borne  by  the  first  thoracic  limb  and  the  antennas ;  they 
consist  of  a  delicate  membrane  containing  a  granular  material,  and 
carry  a  few  minute  terminal  hairs ;  those  on  the  legs  are  carried  by 
its  first  joint,  and  are  covered  by  the  terga  of  the  segments  during 
walking.  De  Eougemont's  theory  that  they  represent  a  sixth  sense, 
or  one  which  would  transmit  impressions  of  change  in  the  surrounding 
medium,  appears  the  most  probable  one  for  these  abyssal  organisms : 
the  position  of  those  on  the  legs  forbids  the  idea  of  a  tactile  function. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  assigned  to  the  three  pairs  of  hyaline  rods  * 
found  on  the  joints  of  the  lesser  antennse,  and  to  some  hairs  on  the  end 
of  the  antennse  and  caudal  appendages. 

Smell  is  represented  by  three  cylinders  inserted  into  minute, 
truncate-cone-shaped  eminences  on  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antennse ; 
they  are  formed  by  a  membrane  with  double  contour  containing 
granular  matter.  In  A»  cavaiicue  they  appear  to  vary  considerably 
in  number,  but  all  authors  agree  in  finding  six  joints  which  carry 
them  in  one  or  other  of  the  specimens  examined.  A,  aquaticua  has  from 
four  to  five  such  organs.  In  the  last  two  species  they  are  developed, 
in  point  of  size,  inversely  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  visual  organs, 
being  small  in  the  species  which  has  eyes.  The  specimens  of  A.  Fardii 
which  had  eyes  had  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  same  length  as  in  the 
eye-bearing  A,/iquaticu9,  Embryos  of  A.  Fordii  are  devoid  of  eyes,  but 
at  an  early  stage  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  other  two  species,  and 
only  at  a  later  embryonic  stage  become  distinguishable  from  H,  aqua- 
ticus  by  the  inferior  proportions  of  the  antennse  and  antennules. 

The  interesting  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  species  is  raised 

»  Humbert, « Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  Sci  Nat.,'  xiv.  Noe.  76  and  76. 
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by  ihe  author.  The  straottiral  characters  point  to  A.  aquaticua  as  tho 
ancestor,  bat  at  present  the  districts  occnpied  by  the  two  forms  have  not 
been  shown  to  communicate.  A  descent  from  an  extinct  form  is  impro- 
bable, as  it  demands  a  strain  upon  the  laws  of  heredity  or  atavism  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  few  specimens  with  eyes.  It  is  easier 
to  conceive  of  a  connection  with  A,  cavaticu8,  an  inhabitant  of  neigh- 
bouring wells  and  pools,  and  of  a  transference  of  the  species  either  from 
these  to  the  lake,  with  accompanying  structural  modifications,  or  vice 
vend.  The  differences  in  structure  eJready  mentioned  seem  to  justify 
its  separation  from  A,  cavaticua  as  a  distinct  species  peculiar  to  the 
deep  region  of  the  lake. 

Anatomy  of  the  Amphipoda.* — Professor  Wrzedniowski,  of  War- 
saw, deals  in  detail  with  the  anatomy  of  Ooplana  pohniea^  Pcdlasea 
canceUuSy  and  two  varieties  of  Qammarus  pulex. 

In  the  first-mentioned  form  the  hypodermis  and  the  &tty  body  are 
both  made  up  of  small  polygonal  cells,  which  are  provided  with 
nuclei  and  nucleoli,  and  are  not  separated  from  one  another  by  any 
intercellular  substance.  That  their  structure  is  not  essentially  the 
same  is  shown  by  what  obtains  in  PaUaaea  cancelluSj  for  in  this  form 
the  hypodermis  consists  of  a  layer  of  typically  arranged  cylindrical 
epithelial,  while  the  fatty  body  is  made  up  of  larger,  rounded,  or 
angular  cells ;  the  former  belongs  to  the  series  of  epidermal  and  the 
latter  to  the  series  of  connective-tissue  formations.  The  fatty  body 
is  described  as  enveloping  the  entire  tract,  and  as,  while  filling  up 
the  interspace  between  it  and  the  heart,  forming  a  serous  investment 
for  the  latter ;  this  fatty  body  is,  moreover,  continued  on  to  various 
other  organs,  which  it  connects  with  one  another  and  with  the  body- 
walL  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  first  joint  of  the  lower  antennas 
appears  to  be  completely  filled  up  by  it ;  and  on  either  side  of  the 
enteric  tract  it  forms  regions  to  which  Weissman  gave  the  name  of 
plates  (Leptodora  hycdina).  In  starving  amphipods,  the  fatty  body 
disappears  almost  completely. 

The  flexor  muscles  of  the  trunk  consist  of  two  series ;  of  these,  one 
is  directed  forwards  and  downwards,  and  is  to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
segments  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth.  In  the  last  three  segments  there 
is  a  common  flexor,  and  in  the  more  anterior  this  system  appears  to  be 
completely  absent.  The  other  series  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  bands, 
which  form  two  layers  on  either  side,  and  pass  from  one  segment  to  the 
next  succeeding ;  ihej  are  found  in  the  ventral  region,  and  have  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  ventral  surface.  This  system  of  ^  longitudinal " 
musdes  is  regularly  disposed  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  segment. 
In  the  tenth  Uie  upper  layer  is  alone  found,  and,  as  before,  tiiere  is 
a  fused  muscle  for  tiie  last  three  somites.  The  extensor  muscles  form 
strong  bands  on  either  side,  which  are  better  developed  than  are  the 
flexors.  The  abdominal  appendages  are  moved  by  a  complicated 
system  of  muscles;  the  firot,  or  basal,  joint  has  a  flexor  and  an 
extensor,  which  are  capable  of  moving  the  whole  foot  backwards  and 
forwards,  while  the  two  terminal  branches  have  also  their  special 
muscles. 

♦  'Zool.  Anzeiger,'  ii.  (1879)  pp.  447,  465. 
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The  nenrons  system  of  Oopkma  pchnica  is  described  as  oonsisi- 
ing,  in  young  examples,  of  a  oerebroid  portion,  which,  from  a  lateral 
view,  may  be  seen  to  be  made  np  of  three  succeeding  parts,  united 
above  to  a  common  stalk ;  from  this  stalk  there  are  giyen  off  the 
nerves  for  the  optic  organs  and  for  the  oesophageal  commissure. 
Connected  with  tiie  ganglionic  portion  there  is  on  either  side  an 
irregularly  triangular  lobe,  the  tip  of  which  is  directed  downwards ; 
the  commissures  are  described  as  embracing  rather  the  stomach  than 
the  (Bsophagus.  There  are  three  abdominal  in  addition  to  the  seven 
thoracic  ganglia,  and  the  first  of  theh^ter  group  is  of  a  very  consider- 
able size.  The  auditory  hairs  were  examined  in  CaUiscma  Bramckii ; 
on  the  basal  joint  of  the  upper  antennaa  we  find,  in  both  sexes,  very 
delicate  setad,  which  are  beset  at  their  tip  by  extremely  delicate  hairs, 
and  are  arranged  in  two  rows;  one  row  passes  to  the  }pwer,  and  the 
other  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  antennary  joint ;  of  one  set  of 
setaa  there  are  fifteen,  and  of  the  other  thirteen.  Each  seta  is 
chitinous  in  structure,  and  has  a  tubular  basis,  which  is  continued 
into  a  goblet-shaped  enlargement.  The  nerves  supplying  these 
organs  were  traced  to  nearly  the  extremity,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
hairs,  showed  a  very  remarkable  agreement  with  the  structures  of 
similar  function  in  the  Decapodous  Crustacea.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  these  bodies  are  undoubtedly  auditory  in  function,  but  he 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  all  bodies  of  similar  structure  may  not 
be  the  same  ;  as,  for  example,  the  darkly  contoured  seta  on  the 
hindermost  pair  of  swimming  feet  found  in  some  amphipods. 

On  the  fourth  and  fifth  basal  joints  of  the  antenuBd  there  are  to  be 
observed  pale  sensory  setad,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female ;  tifiese  bodies  have  a  rounded  base,  and  diminish 
gradually  towards  their  extremity;  they  are  supplied  by  the 
antennary  nerve,  which  forms  a  ganglionic  enlargement  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  flagellar  portion  of  the  lower  antennae  has  its 
cuticle  considerably  thickened,  and  provided  with  distinct  pore-canals ; 
at  the  upper  margin  this  thickness  suddenly  diminishes,  and  a  wide 
pore-caual  is  to  be  observed,  in  which  there  is  placed  a  pale  seta,  to 
the  base  of  which  there  is  attached  a  small  plate,  which  is  triangular 
when  looked  at  from  the  side ;  this  organ  is  likewise  supplied  by 
the  antennary  nerve,  the  branches  of  which  appear  to  end  in  the 
cuticular  plate.  The  writer  thinks  that  these  sensory  setad  very  much 
resemble  the  tactile  flageUa  described  by  Hensen  as  obtaining  in  the 
Decapoda. 

Coming*  to  the  so-called  calceoli  (slipper-shaped  organs  of 
Stebbing),  Professor  Wrzesniowski  states  that  they  are  occasionally 
to  be  found  on  the  upper,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  pair  of  antennaB ; 
and  he  confirms  the  statement  of  Dybowski  as  to  their  not  being  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex ;  forming  a  thin-walled,  flattened,  and  stalked 
vesicle,  they  have  connected  with  them  a  large  ganglion  formed  by 
the  antennary  nerve.  In  Ooplana  polonica  the  calceoli  appear  to  be 
confined  to  the  superior  antennaB  of  the  male;  there  are  several 
present,  and  each  forms  a  lanceolate  plate;  this  is,  of  course,  an 
♦  Loo.  cit,  p.  487. 
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extreme  modifictttion  of  the  flattened  vesicle.  On.  the  inner  stirfieu» 
the  cuticle  forms  strongly  projecting  and  greatly  developed  costas ;  the 
wall  is  formed  by  a  thin  membrane,  and  is  provided  at  its  base  with 
an  irregularly  circular  ring  (this  basal  ring  appears  to  be  lost  in 
all  spirit  specimens) ;  and  the  nerve  supply  consists  of  a  number  of 
bundles  of  nerve-flbriUffi,  which  pass  to  the  margins  of  the  calceolus. 
By  their  structure  they  appear,  as  G.  0.  Sars  has  already  noted,  to  be 
olfactory  organs.  Altiiough  the  calceoli  may  be  easily  examined  in 
the  fresh  state,  their  investigation  is  aided  by  placing  them  for  fifleen 
or  thirty  minutes  in  alcohoL 

There  still  remain  for  description  another  set  of  sensory  organs, 
the  function  of  which  is  more  obscure.  Three  different  kinds  of 
sensory  setaa  have  been  observed  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  second 
pair  of  maxillae,  where  they  are  arranged  in  three  rows ;  some  of  the 
8et»  are  darkly  contoured  and  pinnate ;  others  have  thin  walls,  are 
slightly  bent,  and  are  open  at  their  tip;  while  others  have  thick 
wws  and  are  more  curved ;  the  first  set  have  not  yet  been  observed 
to  be  connected  with  nerves,  while  the  second  and  third  are  supplied 
by  the  maxillary  nerve,  and  the  branches  are  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  ganglia ;  in  each  set  of  setso  the  nerve  endings  differ  in 
character,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lowest  series  represent  tactile 
organs,  while  those  in  which  the  setea  are  open  at  the  tip  are  gusta- 
tory organs.  . 

The  digestive  tract  is  described*  as  being  enveloped  along  its  whole 
length  by  a  layer  of  the  feitty  body,  having  tibe  majority  of  its  muscular 
fibres  arranged  transversely  in  the  region  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
with  a  rectal  portion  which  is  well  supplied  by  two  layers  of  muscles, 
the  external  set  transversely,  and  the  internal  longitudin^y.  The 
epithelium  of  the  small  intestine  consists  of  low,  thick  cells,  with  darkly 
granular  contents,  while  further  on  the  cells  are  high  and  the  contents 
much  finer.  The  name  of  cervical  gland  is  given  to  the  ceacal  diverti- 
culum which  is  found  posteriorly  to  the  stomach,  and  it  is  described  as 
having  a  very  narrow  lumen  and  a  thick  epithelial  investment  formed 
of  dosely  set  cells  arranged  in  two  layers.  The  author,  after 
describing  the  circular  muscles  of  the  hepatic  tubes,  states  that  the 
liver-cells  form  a  single  layer,  the  constituents  of  which  are^  in 
O,  polomcOf  cylindrical  towards  the  blind  end,  and  more  rounded  and 
less  high  as  they  approach  the  orifice.  Non-nucleated  vesicles,  which 
were  apparently  metamorphosed  cells,  were  to  be  observed  between 
the  liver-cells,  and  their  presence  seems  to  be  in  correlation  with  the 
secretion  of  bile.  The  tubular  glands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rectum  are  now  called  rectal  glands;  their  structure  is  described, 
and  they  are  stated  to  contain  only  a  dear  fluid  and  no  solid  contents, 
so  that  their  homology  with  the  Malpighian  vessels  (Sars^  is  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  to  be  considered  doubtfuL  An  unpaired 
gland — anal  gland — which  seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  observation, 
is  described ;  opening  just  in  front  of  the  anus  into  the  intestine, 
it  is  placed  in  the  tekon,  and  has  a  rather  thick  membrana  propria. 
The  lumen  is  compelled,  by  the  difference  in  size  of  the  epithelial 
*  Loc.  dt,  p.  511. 
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cells,  to  take  an  exoentric  directioiL  The  only  light  that  its  discoTOier 
can  throw  on  its  function  is  the  statement  that  its  contents  are 
watery. 

The  shell-gland  is  next  described,*  and  th(3  heart;  this  organ 
extends  from  the  cephalic  region  to  the  sixth  thoracic  segment, 
gradually  increasing  in  width  as  it  passes  backwards ;  at  each  end 
there  is  an  arterial  ostium,  and  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
thoracic  segments  a  pair  of  yenous  ostia.  Inyested  in  an  outer  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  the  heart  of  PaUasea  eanceUus  has  its  muscular 
layer  made  up  of  dosely-set  transversely-striated  muscles,  each  of  the 
fibres  of  which  forms  a  long  spiral  coil  The  arterial  ostia  are  each 
provided  with  a  membranous  diaphragm,  in  the  centre  of  which  there 
is  a  cleft ;  the  edges  of  the  deft  appear  to  be  provided  with  a  sphincter 
musde,  and  there  also  seem  to  be  other  more  delicate  circular  muscles. 
There  are  also  lateral  muscular  membranes  which  contract  at  the 
systole  and  open  the  cleft,  while  at  the  diastole  the  fibres  of  the 
diaphragm  contract  and  so  completdy  shut  ofif  the  lumen  of  the 
cardiac  tubes  from  the  two  aortte.  The  venous  ostia  are  found  to 
have  the  structure  described  by  Weissmann  in  Leptodora  hyaUna^ 
while  the  observations  of  Yalette  St.  G^rge  and  G.  y.  Sars,  which 
showed  that  the  ostia  of  the  right  are  directed  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  of  the  left  side  downwards  and  f orwards^  are  confirmed. 

The  series  of  papers  concludes  f  with  an  account  of  the  arteries 
and  of  the  peripheral  circulation ;  in  none  of  the  species  examined  by 
the  author  are  there  any  arteries  given  off  from  the  sides  of  the 
heart.  Glaus  reports  that  a  similar  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Gkunmarida,  but  it  does  not  obtain  in  all  the  Amphipoda.  The 
presence  of  an  afferent  vein,  in  addition  to  the  narrower  artery,  in 
each  antenna  is  noted,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  arrangement  was 
observed  in  Oaprella  hj  Goodsir  in  1842.  The  structure  of  the  walls 
of  the  arteries  is  described,  and  it  is  shown  that  they  are  formed  by  a 
membrane  which  is  thickened  at  regular  intervals.  The  course  of  the 
circulation  in  the  Crustacea  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  of  interest, 
and  as  the  conclusions  of  the  author  are  somewhat  at  variance  with 
those  of  preceding  observers,  he  enters  into  them  in  some  detail. 
We  must  here  content  ourselves  vnth  stating  that  the  arterial  blood 
from  the  two  great  arteries  and  their  branches  passes  into  currents 
which  bathe  the  various  viscera  and  then  pass  into  the  appendages, 
whence  they  issue  as  venous  currents,  which  pass  directly  into  the 
dorsal  venous  sinus ;  thence  the  blood  passes  directly  into  the  heart, 
without  taking  any  especial  course  through  the  giUs;  these  last 
structures  receive  the  blood  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  jointed 
appendages,  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  distinction  in  these  creatures 
which  can  justify  us  in  speaking  of  distinct  arterial  and  venous 
streams.  In  the  young  Ooplana  polonica  the  blood-plasma  was  of  a 
yellowish  red,  and  in  &e  adult  of  a  more  or  less  gre^dsh  colour,  and 
the  colour  of  the  blood  has  a  distinct  influence  on  the  colour  of  the 
animaL  The  blood-corpuscles  are  of  a  considerable  size.  Fat  drops 
were  to  be  observed  in  me  blood-plasma. 

♦  Loc.  cit.,  p.  636.  t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  564. 
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Development  of  Koina  rectirostris.* — After  giving  an  aooonnft 
of  the  development  of  this  form,  Dr.  Grobben  enters  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  anatomy  of  the  Phyllopoda.  In  the  earliest  period  of 
development  we  have  to  do  witii  a  very  small  egg,  the  protoplasm 
of  which  is  more  finely  granular  at  the  animal  pole ;  the  nncleus  is 
placed  rather  nearer  to  this  pole,  but  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
nncleus,  another  body,  small  and  more  or  less  rounded,  which 
presents  the  same  tinge  with  cannine  as  the  nndens,  and  appears  to 
be  a  part  of  the  ovarian  nucleus,  which,  while  being  converted  into  a 
directive  corpuscle,  is  making  its  way  towards  the  periphery.  The 
nutritive  yolk  consists  of  a  few  refractive,  almost  colourless,  spheres 
and  a  layer  of  small  granules,  which  are  set  amongst  the  spheres, 
which,  red,  blue,  or  violet  in  colour,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
yolk.  Cleavage  soon  commences  after  the  eggs  are  laid,  and,  as 
ordinarily,  commences  by  a  division  of  the  nucleus.  A  meridional 
groove  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  the  yolk  material 
begins  to  take  up  a  central  position,  and  neither  this  nor  the  next 
succeeding  divisions  succeed  in  completely  separating  the  yolk  into 
separate  cells ;  in  other  words,  cleavage  is  superficial.  At  the  stage 
of  cleavage  in  which  there  are  seventeen  cells,  it  is  possible  to  see  a 
central  one,  which  is  coarsely  granular,  and  which,  from  its  future 
history,  may  be  called  the  genital  ceU.  Shortly  after  this  the 
endodennal  cells  can  be  seen  to  be  eight  in  number,  and  to  be  smaller 
than  tiiose  of  the  ectoderm.  Passing  on  to  the  gastrula  stage,  we 
find  in  optical  section  a  layer  of  cylindrical  ceUs  pushing  their 
way  into  the  blastoccele  and  connected  at  one  point  with  two 
large  genital  cells,  and  at  another  with  five  cells,  which  belong 
to  the  mesodenn ;  the  greater  part  of  the  blastula-cavity  is  occupied 
by  the  food-yolk.  When  the  gastrula  mouth  closes  the  genital 
cells  leave  their  position  near  it  to  pass  inwards  and  under  the 
endoderm. 

In  the  second  period  of  development  the  small  egg  begins  to 
grow,  and  the  greatest  increase  takes  place  in  the  cells  of  the 
mesoderm,  which  now  extends  not  only  as  far  forwards  as  the  frontal 
plate,  but  along  the  sides  and  over  the  whole  of  the  ventral  surface ; 
the  largest  of  its  constituent  cells  are  to  be  found  in  the  hindermost 
r^ion ;  the  genital  cells  form  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  plate  below 
the  endoderm.  Soon  the  embryo  becomes  divided  into  two  portions ; 
the  anterior  one  becomes  the  cephalic  segment,  while  the  posterior 
forms  the  rudiment  of  the  trunk.  On  either  side  of  the  former  there 
appears  an  .ear-shaped  process,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  second  pair 
of  antennsd ;  the  moulh  forms  a  small  depression  between  them.  As 
the  hinder  portion  grows,  a  new  segment  is  nipped  ofif  at  its  anterior 
end,  on  which  there  soon  appear  the  rudiments  of  the  mandibles. 
The  Nauplius  stage  is  now  reached ;  into  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  pfurts  of  the  embryo  it  is  impossible  to  enter,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  ecdysis  which  obtains  in  so  many  allied  forms 
is  not  seen  in  Moina ;  probably,  as  Dr.  Grobben  thinks,  because  the 
creature  swims  in  albuminous  matter,  and  the  presence  of  a  second 
♦  'Arbeit.  Zool.  Inst.  Wurzburg/  u.  (1879)  p.  203. 
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cntide  would  considerablj  interfere  with  its  difiosion  into  the  body  of 
the  embryo. 

Ooming  to  the  stage  in  which  there  are  two  thoracic  segments 
deyeloped,  we  find  we  have  a  creature  in  which  the  two  pairs  of 
antennsB  and  the  mandibles  are  well  developed,  but  as  yet  there 
are  no  maxillary  appendages.  The  frontal  plate  consists  of  two 
layers,  and  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  the  oasophagos  still  ends 
blindly.  The  genital  segment  has  widened  oat  tra^ersely,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  a  constriction  in  the  median  line.  Four  pairs 
of  thoracic  appendages  become  developed  before  the  maxillaa  appear, 
as  indeed  does  the  retina  of  the  compound  eye,  and  the  oerebnd 
portions  developed  from  the  frontal  plate;  the  genital  rudiment  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  which  proceed  to  take  up  a  more 
lateral  position.  With  the  appearance  of  the  knob  which  forms  the 
rudiment  of  the  first  maxilla,  the  four  anterior  pairs  of  thoracic 
appendages  become  differentiated  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  ramus, 
and  the  branchial  saccule  begins  to  be  developed.  The  ganglionic 
cord  becomes  laid  down  in  the  two  lateral  thickenings  of  ectoderm 
which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  primitive  groove.  The  author  then 
shows  that  the  shell-gland  is  mesodermal  in  origin,  and  after 
describing  the  separation  of  the  central  nervous  system  from  the 
ectoderm  and  the  metamorphoses  undergone  by  the  mouth-organs, 
comes  to  the  point  at  which  the  heart  is  first  apparent.  Henceforward 
the  changes  that  take  place  are  those  in  which  the  creature  assumes 
more  and  more  its  adult  characters. 

In  some  'theoretical  considerations"  the  author  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  characters  of  the  animal  pole,  and  points  out  that  there  is 
evidence  of  a  polar  differentiation  in  the  ovum ;  this  is,  of  course,  to 
be  associated  with  the  superficial  mode  of  cleavage,  but  it  is  of 
importance  as  being  a  qualitative  difference,  and  not  merely  a 
quantitative  difference,  such  as  is  expressed  in  the  *'  polar  arrange- 
ment" of  the  yolk.  Turning  to  the  arrangement  of  the  genital 
cells,  the  author  is  not  in  agreement  with  G^genbaur  in  regarding 
the  generative  apparatus  as  being  primitively  single;  he  supports 
his  position  by  a  reference  to  Branchipua,  *'  the  oldest  Phyllopod," 
where,  as  Claus  has  shown,  the  generative  apparatus  is  peored,  and 
by  the  consideration  that  the  mesodermal  bands  are  themselves  primi- 
tively paired ;  when  they  are  not  so,  and  when  the  genital  cell  arises 
singly,  it  is  because  of  the  changes  necessitated  by  a  superficial  mode 
of  deavage,  so  that  the  phenomena  are  consequently  merely  secondary. 

The  body  of  Moina  may  be  divided  into  a  cephalic  segment,  a 
number  (eight)  of  thoracic  segments,  and  a  terminal  one ;  to  the  first 
belong  tne  antennse;  the  mandibular  segment  is  the  first  of  the 
thoracic ;  and  appendages  are  never  developed  on  the  last  of  alL  The 
question  of  the  presence  of  a  trochosphere  stage  *  is  thus  resolved ; 
^ere  is,  of  course,  no  double  circlet  of  cilia,  but  all  the  other  organs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  head-kidneys,  are  certainly  present.  In 
that  the  shell-gland  arises  from  the  mesoderm,  it  resembles  the 
segmental  organs  (nephridia)  of  the  Annulata. 

*  Hatschek:  see  this  Joomal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  566. 
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The  early  appearance  of  the  radimentB  of  the  generative  organs 
is  not  only  to  be  observed  in  Moina  ;  Metschnikoff  had  already  noted 
it  in  the  ease  of  Mkutor  and  Aphis ;  and  in  all  these  three  forms 
eggs  are  developed  parthenogenetically.  What  is  the  connection 
between  these  two  phenomena?  is  the  early  development  of  the 
generative  organs  the  cause  of  parthenogenesis,  or  has  partheno- 
genesis effected  their  earlier  appearance  ?  The  latter  would  appear 
to  be  the  better  reason,  inasmuch  as  no  such  early  development  has 
been  observed  in  the  parthenogenetic  Lepidoptera  and  Hymenoptenu 
Again,  tbe  organs  in  question  do  not  exhibit  their  activity  till  idl  the 
other  organs  are  folly  developed,  and  natural  selection  could  not, 
therefore,  have  exerted  any  influence  in  fixing  the  earlier  date  of  their 
appearance. 

It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  that  there  is  a  directive  corpuscle 
in  the  developing  ovum,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
absence  of  this  body  might  be  associated  with  the  absence  of  an 
immediate  fertilizing  agent.*  Dr.  Grobben  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
parthenogenesis  is  a  mode  of  sexual  reproduction,  although  ne  appears 
toagree  with  Weissmann  in  regarding  it  as  unMea^tta^,  and  he  loolmupon 
the  ejection  of  the  corpuscle  as  due  to  the  fe^t  that  the  partheno- 
genetic egg  has  been  derived  from  one  which  was  fertilized.  In  fine, 
he  distinguishes  the  mode  observed  in  Moina  from  true  partheno- 
genesis by  a  grouping  of  the  phenomena  which  may  be  thus 
recapitulated: — ^Beproduction  may  take  place  (1)  by  means  of  the 

E -layers  of  the  mother — asexual  reproduction ;  and  this  may  be 
y  fission  or  (&)  by  gemmation ;  (2)  by  means  of  one  cell  aided 
lother  cell — sexual  reproduction ;  and  this  may  be  unisexual,  i.  e. 
(a)  parthenogenetic,  or  (6)  bisexual. 

In  all  cases  of  heterogony  there  is  a  periodic  appearance  of  the 
male.  Eurz  thinks  that  &e  male  appears  among  the  Oladocera  only 
when  the  female  finds  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  it  inhabits 
insufficient,  and  Weissmann  regurds  its  appearance  as  owing  to  the 
general  conditions  of  existence.  Grobben  looks  on  the  male  as  being 
produced  from  the  necessity  of  its  occasional  presence  for  an 
effectual  development  by  means  of  fertilization. 

Compound  Eye  and  Cervical  Organ  of  the  PhyIlopoda.t— In  the 
developmental  histonr  of  Jlfottio,  we  may  see  that  the  eye  becomes 
overgrown  by  a  fold  of  the  ectoderm  from  behind  and  from  the 
ventral  side,  and  that  it  thus  becomes  covered  by  two  membranes ; 
one  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  cornea,  and  ^e  other  forms  an 
int^umentary  investment ;  and  this  arrangement  is  constant  among 
the  Phyllopoda.  It  is  obvious  that  it  has  for  its  purpose  to  protect 
the  eye,  and  we  may  expect  that  in  all  cases  where  the  eye  is  movable 
without  being  stalked,  similar  arrangements  will  be  found  to  obtain, 
and  the  author  suggests  that  observations  should  be  made  on  the 
Oopepoda,  Ostracoda,  an4  Arachnida  with  this  special  point  in 
view. 

The  importance  of  the  cervical  organ  lies  in  the  light  which  it 

*  Of.  Balfour, '  Quart  Joum.  Mior.  SoL'  (1878). 
t  'Arbeit  Zool.  Inst.  Wurzburg/  ii.  (1879)  loa  cit. 
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seems  to  sbed  on  the  phylogeny  of  some  of  the  Ornstaoea.  Among 
the  Branchiopoda,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  stem-form  of  the 
Oladocera,  it  is  greatly  developed  not  only  in  the  larval  stage,  bat 
tiironghoat  life  (Apua^  Branchipw,  Clans) ;  in  Artenda  it  disappears 
in  the  adult  form  (Leydig).  In  the  Estherida  it  has  as  yet  been  only 
observed  in  Limnadioj  bat  it  is  also  to  be  foand  in  Estheria  and 
Limnett8  ;  in  a  species  of  the  former  it  was  observed  to  form  a  large 
shield,  distinctly  marked  ofi^  and  consisting  of  nncleated  cells  with 
coarsely  grannlar  contents ;  this  was  the  arrangement  in  the  larva, 
bat  in  adnlt  specimens  of  other  species  of  the  same  genos  it  was 
foand  to  be  proportionately  small;  lAmnetia  has  an  oval  cervical 
shield.  In  the  Cladocera  this  organ  is  likewise  to  be  observed ;  the 
larval  Moina  redirostris  has  one,  bat  it  is  lost  in  the  adnlt;  in 
M.  paradoosa  it  is  retained  thronghoat  life.  The  organ  has  also  been 
foand  in  the  embryo  of  Oammarmy  thongh  it  is  as  yet  unknown 
among  the  Oopepoda  or  Thoracostraca,  save  for  certain  indications 
presented  by  the  larva  of  Oychps  aemUatus  and  Ergcufilua  Sifholdi, 
This  important  paper  is  illustrated  by  76  figures. 

Hew  or  rare  Crustacea  from  the  Coasts  of  France.* — In  this 
(twenty-ninth)  communication  M.  Hosse  describes  ten  new  Crustocea, 
seven  of  whidi  belong  to  the  genus  Cycnua  Eroyer,and  the  remaining 
three  to  Kroyeria  Van  Beneden.  Belonging  to  the  siphonostomatous 
division  of  the  Copepoda,  they  attach  i£emselves  to  the  branchiffi  of 
various  fishes ;  small  in  size  and  really  transparent  they  get  a  reddish 
colour  from  the  blood  they  suck,  and  they  would  be  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  the  branchiaB,  were  it  not  that  their  dark-coloured 
ovigerous  tubes  are  so  long  as  to  project  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
As  to  Kroyeria^  M.  Hesse  states  his  belief  that  they  would  be  better 
placed  wi&  the  Pachycephalida  than  with  the  Peltocephalida,  but  he 
does  not  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  speak  at  all  dogmatically  on 
the  subject. 

Dealing  with  their  '^  biologic,"  the  author  says  that  the  sudden 
change  of  condition  to  which  the  species  in  question  were  subjected 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  say  very  much  on  the  subject.  They 
are  with  difficulty  separated  from  the  branchife,  and  the  attempt  to 
remove  them  is  often  accompanied  by  mutilation  of  the  specimens ; 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  do  so,  for  the  mucus  in  which  they  are 
encased  putrefies  rapidly.  The  species  of  Kroyeria  exhibited  the 
greater  amount  of  activity,  and  when  we  compare  ti  e  structure  of 
tiieir  appendages  with  those  of  Oycnus  we  find  greater  d  'fEerences  than 
would  be  expected  in  fonns  living  under  very  much  tl  e  same  condi- 
tions. The  mouth  is  not  only  similar  in  function  but  in  structure ; 
though  the  form  of  the  cephalic  region  differs  considerably ;  in  Cycnu$ 
it  is  widest  diagonally,  and  in  Kroyeria  longest  vertically;  in  the 
former  there  are  two  and  in  the  latter  three  '*  rings  attached  to  the 
head."  The  females  differ  not  only  in  having  in  the  one  case  broad 
and  short  ovigerous  tubes  containing  a  few  large  ova,  and  in  the  other 
long  narrow  tubes  with  closely  packed  eggs,  but  in  the  former  {Oycnua) 

*  *  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,'  viU.  (1879)  art  No.  11. 
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the  eyes  are  absent,  although  they  are  well-developed  in  their 
males.  Finally,  and  omitting  other  points,  we  have  to  note  that  the 
''caudal  appendages"  are  very  short  in  Cycnua  and  yery  long  in 
Krayeria. 

The  new  forms  described  receiye  the  following  specific  names :  (I.) 
Cycnus:  1.  crenikibri;  2.  Idbri  mixti;  8.  lahri  donavaitU  ;  ^,  acarUholabri 
enokii  ;  5.  labri  trimaculati  ;  6.  pageUi  hogneravei  ;  7.  caiUhari  grisei. 
(n.)  Kroyeria :  8.  acylli  cantctUcB;  9.  carcharicR  glauci ;  10.  (icaiUhiaa 
vulgaris. 

Hew  Parasitic  Copepod.* — Paul  Mayer,  in  continuation  of  his 
caroinological  studies,  describes  a  new  form — Ive  hcdanoglossi — which 
was  first  found  by  Dr.  Spengel  in  Balanoglossus  minutua;  principally 
in  the  branchial  region.  The  larger  examples  were  observed  to  have 
lost  nearly  all  connection  with  tiieir  host ;  of  a  tubular  form,  their 
cephalic  end  is  much  thicker  than  their  caudal;  the  mouth  organs  and 
the  thoracic  appendages  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the  female 
measures  9  mm.  and  the  male  8  *  5  mm.  (in  their  contracted  state). 
The  abdominal  region  is  excessively  mobile,  the  anterior  portion 
almost  passive,  while  the  animal  changes  its  position  by  a  wormlike 
contraction  and  expansion  of  its  body.  The  first  pair  of  antennsd 
hardly  exhibit  any  segmentation,  the  second  pair  is  simply  hook- 
shaped  ;  the  only  gnathites  are  a  pair  of  appendages  which  are  pro- 
vided with  strong  hooks,  and  a  pair  of  movable  chitinous  rods,  which 
are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  may  possibly  be  the  remnants 
of  the  mandibles ;  the  first  set,  which  seem  to  be  maxiilipedes,  serve  to 
attach  the  male  to  the  female.  The  ventral  ganglionated  cord  seems 
to  be  fased  into  a  single  ganglion,  from  which  two  well-developed 
nerves,  which  give  off  a  number  of  branches,  pass  very  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  body.  The  enteric  tract  forms  a  simple  tube,  without  any 
anal  orifice ;  the  lumen  of  the  oesophagus  is  completely  obliterated  by 
the  folds  developed  on  its  wall,  and  is  provided  with  a  strong  chitinous 
intima.  There  are  no  special  circulatory  organs,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  glands  in  the  body ;  peculiar  among  these  are  the  rosette- 
like dermal  glands,  each  of  which  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
elongated  cells ;  as  to  the  characters  of  their  secretion  tibe  author  has 
no  observations  to  offer.  The  generative  organs  are  stated  to  be 
normal  in  character,  and  the  NaupUtta-foim  has  nothing  remarkable ; 
it  has,  however,  no  eye,  and  the  place  of  this  organ  is  occupied  by  a 
grey  mass ;  two  large  vesicles^  of  unknown  function,  lie  in  the  hinder 
third  of  the  body. 

The  author  was  not  able  to  observe  the  successive  stages  of  deve- 
lopment, and  he  is  therefore  unable  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the 
systematic  position  of  this  creature.  He  tlunks  that  it  is  sufficiently 
dear  that  it  is  one  of  the  LemaBida,  from  the  described  forms  of 
which  it  seems  principally  to  differ  in  having  only  two,  instead  of  four 
pairs  of  thoracic  feet  The  abdominal  furca  is  small,  and  the  males 
are  found  either  singly  or  in  pairs  near  the  generative  orifice  of  the 
female. 

*  *Mitth.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel,'  I.  iv.  (1879)  p.  514. 
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Vermes. 

Deyelopment  of  the  Heart  of  Griodrilns.* — ^Dr.  F.  YajdoYsky 
has  pablished  a  preliminary  notice  on  tiiis  subject,  of  which  he  gare 
an  aocomit  to  the  Bojal  Bohemian  Society  of  Sciences  on  July  4th, 
1879.  He  finds  that  the  heart  of  Criodrilus  commences  from  two 
completely  separated  radiments ;  these  gradually  approximate  on  the 
cardiac  side  of  the  enteron  until  they  become  completely  one,  and 
form  an  unpaired  dorsal  yessel  or  heart.  Although  tiiese  rudi- 
ments do,  in  their  primitiye  characters,  resemble  the  lateral  yessels, 
there  is,  later  on,  deyeloped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  half  a 
layer  which  consists  of  transyerse  and  of  longitudinal  muscles; 
this  layer  becomes  coyered  by  larger  peritoneal  cells,  which  are 
subsequently  modified  into  the  colossal  peritoneal  (or  **  chloragogal ") 
cells.  Eowaleysky  has  already  shown  that  in  Lumbricua  the  heart 
has  a  similar  origin  ;  and  the  supposition,  justified  by  these  obserya- 
tions,  that  in  the  Annelides  the  heart  is  always  thus  deyeloped,  is 
supported  not  inconsiderably  by  the  obseryation  of  Quatre&ges,  who 
has  shown  that  in  the  Hermellidfe  there  are  in  the  posterior  region 
two  dorsal  yessels,  which  only  fuse  into  an  unpaired  heart  in  the 
thorax.  These  facts  bear,  further,  on  the  relationship  between  the 
Annelides  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Arthropoda  and  Yertebrata  on 
the  other.  Claus  has  shown  that  in  Apus  the  dorsal  yessel  is  primi- 
tiyely  formed  of  two  symmetrical  halves  and  Metschnikofif  has  esta- 
blished the  same  relation  in  OeophUus ;  while  Hensen,  Eolliker,  and 
Qasser  report  a  similar  mode  of  deyelopment  for  the  yertebrate  heart 
The  yery  first  stages  of  deyelopment  were  not  obseryed  ;  but  in*  a 
section  made  across  the  anal  segment  (which  in  Cr%odrilu8  is  not 
terminal)  the  author  obseryed  two  sets  of  yessels,  one  above  and  one 
below  the  yentral  ganglionic  cord.  The  trunks  which  arise  from  the 
upper  pair,  which  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  coelom,  anastomose  with  the 
loops  of  the  lower  one,  and  also  give  ofif  a  large  nimiber  of  lateral 
capillaries ;  the  perivisceral  loops  are  also  formed  by  the  upper  pair, 
while  on  either  side  of  the  anal  groove  there  is  a  large  vessel,  with 
which  they  communicate.  In  other  sections  the  two  vessels  were 
obseryed  to  lie  in  the  cardiac  half  of  the  ccelom,  although  not  above 
the  intestine ;  further  on  the  two  vessels  begin  to  approximate^  though 
they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  paired  muscular  ban^ 
which  attach  the  intestine  to  the  body-wall.  Yet  again  these  bands 
become  single,  and  the  dorsal  vessels  lose  their  simple  structure, 
while  they  become  surrounded  by  a  muscular  layer  and  by  a  peritoneal 
investment ;  in  the  next  stage  the  yessels  lie  close  to  one  another, 
and  the  muscles  of  attachment  are  inserted  into  the  peritoneal  coating. 
The  two  vessels  then  become  completely  united.  The  heart  of  CriodriUu 
is  stated  to  be  best  developed  in  the  median  segment  of  the  trunk. 

Typhloscolex  Hulleri  W.  BuscKt — "^his  pelagic  Annelide  is 
studied  by  Professor  B.  Oreeff,  in  an  appendix  to  his  paper,  already 
reported.^ 

•  SB.  Bohm.  Gesell.  Wiss.,  4th  July,  1879  (separate  copy). 

t  *  Zeitsch.  wiflfl.  Zool./  xxxii.  (1879)  p.  661. 

X  This  Jouraal,  11.  (1879)  p.  883. 
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1.  SyetemaUc. — ^The  author  considers  that  the  dififerencee  between 
Typkloaeolex,  SagUeUa,*  and  Acicidaria  are  of  merely  specific  value, 
and  that  the  two  latter  genera  ought  therefore  to  be  merged  in  the  first- 
named.  If  the  anterior  row  of  setsd  found  in  some  forms  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  constant  and  not  merely  a  larval  character,  there  will  be 
three  species  of  TyphhscoleXy  namely  :— 

(a)  T.  MiiUeri,  with  anterior  row  of  setsd  ^including  SagiteUa 
Kowaievskii  N.  Wagner,  form  h;  larva  of  Aeicularia  Virchowii 
Oreefif;  SagitdUi  hati(Ua  TJljeaim). 

{b\  T,  Eowalevskii,  without  anterior  row  of  scUb  (SagiteUa  Kovhj^ 
levskit  N.  Wagner,  form  a ;  Aeicularia  Virchomi  Langerhans ;  SagitMa 
Kowalevakii  Ulyanin). 

(c)  T,  prcBCox  Uljanin. 

If,  on  die  other  hand,  the  setsd  are  proved  by  further  study  to  be  a 
larval  character,  all  these  forms  will  be  included  in  the  one  species, 
T.  MHUeri. 

2.  Digestive  Organs, — The  alimentary  canal  consists  not,  as  usually 
described,  of  two,  but  of  three  parts :  a  muscular  oesophagus,  in  con- 
nection with  which  is  the  remarkable  glandular  proboscis,  a  glandular 
stomach,  and  an  intestine. 

The  oesophagus  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  cells,  external  to  which 
are  the  strong,  radially  disposed  muscle-cells,  and  then  much  thinner 
layers  of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres.  The  "retort-shaped 
organ"  or  proboscis  already  referred  to,  lies,  as  described  by 
Uljanin,  in  a  dorsal  pouch  of  the  gullet,  its  narrow  end  projecting 
into  the  mouth.  It  is  indistinctly  divided  into  a  right  and  a  left  half, 
and  in  section  shows  an  irregular  network  of  fibres,  with  interspersed 
nuclei. 

On  each  side  of  this  body  is  a  smaller  flask-shaped  glandular 
oi^an,  a  duct  from  the  pointed  end  of  which  comes  into  close  relation 
with  the  proboscis.  Greeff  thinks,  but  has  not  been  able  to  prove, 
that  the  flask-shaped  organs  *are  glands,  pouring  their  secretion  into 
the  retort-shaped  organ,  which  must  thus  act  as  a  bladder  or  receptacle 
for  the  secretion. 

In  the  hitherto  undistinguished  stomach  the  epithelial  cells  are 
radially  elongated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble  the  muscle-cells 
of  the  gullet.  They  are  seen,  however,  to  be  continuous  with  the 
epithelium  of  that  part  of  the  canal ;  and  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intestine,  is  quite  insignificant.  The 
epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  are  greatly  vacuolated,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  cells  of  the  notochord.f 

8.  Bodrcontaining  Organs. — The  author  extends  his  former  account  % 
of  the  cup-like,  rod-containing  organs  (Stabchenbfindel)  discovered  by 
him  in  tiie  parapodia.  He  has  observed  the  development  of  these 
<n*gans,  each  from  a  single  cell  of  the  parapodiimi,  some  cells  being 
seen  in  which  the  nucleus,  or  often  two  nuclei,  still  remained,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  rods.    These  latter  are  found  to  be 

♦  This  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  425. 

t  Or  the  endoderm-oellB  of  a  Hydrozoon. 

t  This  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  883. 
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bolloWy  thick-walled  tubes.  From  the  abundant  nerye-snpply  of  the 
parapodia,  and  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  nerre-fibres  can  be 
distinctly  traced  to  the  organs  in  question,  Oraber  is  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  sensory  in  function. 

4.  BeproducHve  Organs, — The  author  has  confirmed  his  former 
statement,  that  Typhhscolex  (Adctdaria)  is  dioecious  and  not,  as  Uljiyuii 
states,  hermaphrodite. 

Worm  Fauna  of  Madeira.* — Dr.  Paul  Langerhans  contributes  a 
paper  of  eighty  pages,  illustrated  by  three  plates,  on  the  SyUidcB  of 
Madeira.  He  gives  a  revision  of  die  fSeunily,  dividing  it  into  three 
inheB'-SyUidecBy  ExogonecBj  and  Autolytece.  He  also  describes  one 
new  genus — Opiaihodimta — and  splits  up  the  genus  SylUM  into  four 
subgenera  as  follows : — 

1.  SylUs  with  single  setae  in  all  segments  (HaphsyUis). 

2.  SyUia  with  sinular  compound  setsd  in  all  segments  (TjfpasyUis). 

3.  SyUh  with  fiimilar  compound  sete  in  all  segments,  but  having 
besides  on  many,  or  on  nearly  all  the  segments,  single  setsd  of 
strikingly  di£ferent  form:  these  may  be  either  compound  or  simple 
{EMersia). 

4.  Syllis  with  compound  setn  in  the  hinder  segments,  simple 
in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  anterior  segments  (SyUU 
proper). 

The  various  species  of  these  subgenera,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  genera  of  the  fetmily,  are  fully  described. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  the  author  gives  some  interesting  faets 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  setsd  of  Syllis  gracili$.  In  this  species 
some  (16-21)  of  the  anterior  segments  have  tiie  usual  compound  setsB. 
Then  follow  a  few  (2-4)  with  mixed  armature — ^that  is,  with  both  the 
compound  setsd  and  the  simple  setsd  characteristic  of  the  species ;  then 
a  very  variable  number  (26-77)  with  simple  set»  only ;  then  a  few 
(2-11)  with  both  kinds ;  and,  finally,  thei  remaining  8-18  with  only 
the  compound  kind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  middle  segments 
bearing  the  simple  setas,  and,  according  to  the  characteristic  mode  of 
formation  of  the  segments  in  these  worms,  these  segments  are  the 
youngest.  In  correspondence  with  this,  it  was  found  that  young 
specimens  of  Syllis  graciUs  had  no  segments  with  simple  setaa,  but 
only  those  with  compound  and  mixed  setae :  these,  then,  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  subgenus  EMersia.  In  others,  again,  still  younger, 
both  simple  and  mixed  setaa  were  absent,  only  compound  ones  present, 
this  stage  corresponding  to  the  subgenus  Typosyllis.  Similarly 
young  individuals  of  Wdersia  rosea  were  found,  having  only  the 
compound  setas  characteristic  of  the  whole  genus  Syllis  {SylUs 
Forsteri),  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  three  subgenera,  TyposylliSy 
Ehlersia,  and  Syllis  proper,  represent  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  whole  genus  SyUis — Typosyllis  being  the  oldest,  SyUis  proper  the 
youngest  form.  According  to  this  view,  the  simple  seta  is  a  further 
development  of  the  compound  one,  not  vice  versd,  and  Langerhans 

*  •  Zeitsch.  wi88.  Zool.,'  xxzii.  (1879)  p.  513. 
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brings  forward  eyidenoe  to  show  that  this  is  the  case ;  that,  in  fact, 
tiie  simple  seta  has  been  formed  by  this  fusion  of  the  tenninal  segment 
of  the  compoond  seta  with  its  stem. 

In  a  second  paper,  with  the  same  title,*  Langerhans  gives  detailed 
descriptions  of  genera  and  species  of  Aphroditidce,  AmphinomidsB, 
PalmyridsB,  Lycoridfe,  Eanicid»,  Glyceridsa,  Nephthjdesd,  Hesionidaa, 
Phjllodocidsd,  and  Alciopidsa. 

Branched  Sylli8.t'Br.  Mcintosh  notes  a  remarkable  branched 
SyUis  (8,  ramo8a)y  which  was  found  in  a  Hexactinellid  sponge 
dredged  near  Zebu  by  the  officers  of  the  '  Challenger '  Expedition ; 
the  tangled  masses  made  up  by  yarions  portions  are  rarely  found  to 
present  any  head,  although,  of  course,  such  must  be  present  The 
body  of  the  animal  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  narrow  segments,  which 
are  proyided  with  laterally  set  feet ;  the  setas  appear  to  be  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  their  dilated  distal  portion  has  a  simple  terminal 
process  ankylosed  to  it.  Budding  appears  to  take  place  on  any  and 
every  occasion,  laterally,  or  terminally,  or  wherever  the  surface  is 
broken.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  buds  seems  to  be 
indefinite. 

As  the  paper  is  in  English,  and  is  very  brief,  we  need  not  detail  the 
account  of  tiie  two  female  buds  which  the  author  observed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  figures  are  published  in 
illustration. 

Organization  of  Echiurus  Pallani.! — ^Dr.  Spengel  finds  that  the 
integument  of  this  form  consists  of  a  thick  cuticle  of  an  epithelial 
layer  formed  of  cubical  cells,  and  of  a  subjacent  connective  tissue. 
Unicellular  glands  form  groups  of  varying  size  and  are  regularly 
arranged  on  tiie  trunk,  while  they  are  also  found  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  so-called  proboscis.  The  coelom  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened 
cells  attached  to  the  dermo-muscular  tube,  and  continued  on  to  all 
the  organs  which  are  placed  in  the  coelom.  This  latter,  which  extends 
even  into  the  proboscis,  is  filled  with  a  fluid  in  which  not  only  are  there 
cells  with  pale  processes  and  brownish  pigment-corpuscles,  but  also 
generative  products. 

The  nervous  system  is  formed  by  a  ventral  cord,  which  is  almost 
completely  circular,  and  forms  a  wide  commissural  ring ;  the  ganglio- 
nic cells  form  two  continuous  bands  on  either  side.  Near  the  dorsal 
sur&ce  of  the  cord  there  is,  in  the  mi^e  line,  a  canal-like  cavity, 
which  is  always  found  filled  with  a  coagllum ;  first  seen  by  Greefi^  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  axial  canal  or  neural  canal  of  otiier  Anne- 
lide& 

The  pouches  of  the  ventral  setaB  are  stated  to  have  an  external 
investment  of  muscular  and  connective  tissue  and  to  be  lined  inter- 
nally by  epithelium.  The  cells  at  the  base  are  the  largest  in  size,  and 
are  the  only  parts  which  give  rise  to  the  setaB.  The  enteric  tract  is 
of  a  considerable  length  and  is  greatly  coiled ;  there  is  an  oesophagus,  the 

•  *Zeit8ch.  wiss.  Zool./  xxxiiL  (1879)  p.  267. 
t  •  Joarn.  Linn.  Soa  (Zool.)/  xiv.  (1879)  p.  720. 
X  *Zool.  Anzeiger/  u.  (1879)  p.  Mi 
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walls  of  which  are  formed  bj  a  thin  layer  of  longitudinal  museles,  a 
thicker  layer  of  circular  fibres,  and  a  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium ; 
the  pharynx  is  short,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  enteron  may 
be  broken  up  into  three  parts ;  in  addition  to  these  there  may  be  made 
out  a  ^Nebendarm"  altogether  similar  to  the  structure  found  in 
BoneUiOy  and  described  by  Bolando  as  a  '^  vaisseau  que  longe  I'intes- 
tin."  Just  before  the  anus  there  are  two  brown  tubes  Tanal  yesicles), 
which  are  provided  with  a  number  of  ciliated  infundibula,  and  are 
lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium,  devoid  of  cilia,  and  filled  with  a  brown 
pigment.  The  so-called  segmental  organs  form  two  pairs  of  thin- 
wi^led  tubes,  which  are  connected  with  the  coelom  by  a  ciliated  infun* 
dibulum,  and  often  to  the  exterior  by  a  short  efferent  canal.  Brown 
pigment-granules  can  be  made  out  in  the  epithelium,  and  there  are 
two  layers  of  muscular  fibres,  of  which  the  inner  has  a  longitudinal, 
and  the  outer  a  circular  direction.  These  organs  also  serve  as 
efferent  ducts  for  the  generative  products. 

The  vascular  system  is  stated  to  consist  of  a  dorsal  and  of  a  ventral 
longitudinal  vessel ;  the  former  breaks  up,  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
pharynx,  into  two  branches,  which  embrace  the  enteric  canal,  and 
unite  on  the  ventral  aspect,  only,  however,  to  again  divide  into  two 
vessels,  which  open  into  the  ventral  blood-caniJ.  This  latter  also 
gives  rise  to  two  anterior  vessels,  which  open  by  a  transverse  vessel 
into  the  dorsal  blood-canal.  No  communication  was  observed  betweoi 
the  developed  blood-vascular  system  and  the  codlom.  » 

The  generative  products  are  developed  in  the  hindermost  region 
of  the  ventral  blood-vessel ;  a  whitish  spot  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  a 
dose  aggregation  of  rounded  cells  with  large,  clear  nuclei  ("  primitive 
ova  ").  Balls  of  these  cells,  varying  in  size,  break  off  and  pass  into 
the  coelom,  where  each  cell  continuing  to  grow  separates  the  yolk  mate- 
rial from  the  protoplasm  of  the  egg.  In  the  male  the  cells  do  not 
become  free  so  soon ;  the  cells  undergo  continual  division,  and  the 
small  nuclei  are  converted  into  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon,  very 
much  as  in  Sipuneulus. 

Natural  History  of  the  Orihonectida.*  —  This  group  t  has  now 
been  studied  by  Professor  Elias  Metschnikofi^  who  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  Bhopalura  Oiardi  (sp.  nov.)  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  Amphiura  aguafncUa,  The  body  of  the  parasite  is  irregularly 
pyriform,  and  was  found  attached  to  the  viscera  of  its  host.  On 
examination  rounded  protojdasmic  diverticula  may  be  seen,  which 
best  call  to  mind  the  blunt  processes  of  the  Bhizopoda.  At  first  sight 
veritable  Protozoa,  they  are  seen  to  be  more  differentiated  owing  to 
the  constant  presence  of  ova  in  their  bodies ;  these  ova  form  small 
rounded  cells,  with  a  clear  and  only  slightly  granular  contents,  pro- 
vided with  a  large  nucleus,  and  with  a  nucleolus.  They  are  the  so- 
called  *'  endodermal ''  cells  of  Oiard ;  exhibiting  a  regular  division,  they 
give  rise  to  a  blastula,  in  the  cavity  of  which  a  few  cells  are  to  be 
observed ;  these  are  the  indications  of  a  bilaminate  condition.  The 
tubes  in  which  the  generative  products  are  developed  are  either  male 

♦  *  Zool.  Anzeiger;  ii.  (1879)  p.  547. 
t  See  this  Journal,  11.  (1879)  p.  886. 
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or  female,  never  botb;  and  the  Opbinrid  host  often  only  contains 
specimens  of  one  sex. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  development  of  the  two  sexes 
lies  in  their  difference  in  size ;  in  the  male  the  inner  layer  is  always 
much  smaller  than  in  the  female,  and  contains  mach  smaller  cells. 
In  the  matured  female  larva  the  ectoderm  consists  of  a  layer  of  ciliated 
cells,  which  are  divided  into  nine  horizontal  rows  (<<  segments ") ; 
the  second  of  these  has,  however,  no  cilia,  and  contains  highly 
refractive  corpuscles.  The  ectodermal  cells  form  elongated  six-sided 
prisms,  which  have  their  long  axis  directed  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  body.  The  inner  layer  is  formed  of  rounded  or  polygonal 
cells  exactly  similar  to  the  above-mentioned  ova.  The  author  is  not 
inclined  to  give  to  this  layer  the  title  of  an  endoderm. 

Metschnikoff  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  able  to  observe  the 
entrance  of  the  free  feinale  larvsB  into  the  Ophiurid,  nor  has  he 
been  able  to  observe  the  processes  of  metamorphosis  in  which  the 
ectodermal  cilia  disappear.  In  the  more  mature  males  there  are  only 
six  ^  segments,"  and  here  again  the  second  one  is  not  provided  with 
dlia. 

The  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Orthonectida  are  a 
group  of  theMetazoa  which  have  become  degraded  by  parasitism, 
and  is  not,  at  present,  inclined  to  regard  them  as  intermediate 
between  the  Protozoa  and  Metazoa,  although  he  allows  that  a 
systematic  position  cannot  yet  be  definitely  assigned  to  them. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,*  M.  Giard  makes  some  observa- 
tions on  Metschnikoff's  paper.  He  states  that  though  a  similar  view 
has  often  suggested  itself  to  his  own  mind,  he  does  not  feel  as  yet 
justified  in  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  so-called 
<<  ovoid  form  "  is  the  female  of  iMac)Into8h%a  gigas;  several  differences 
may  indeed  be  discerned  between  {mac)Into8h%a  gigas  and  its  supposed 
feinale  ShopahMra  ophiocam(B ;  thus,  in  the  former,  the  non-ciliated 
second  **  segment "  is  never  provided  with  the  highly  refractive  cor- 
puscles, while  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  much  flattened,  and  the 
second  segment  has  on  its  lower  surface  a  groove  of  some  depth.  The 
writer  is  strongly  opposed  to  Metschnikoff's  view  of  the  musculoid 
bands  of  the  endoderm  being  formed  by'the  contours  of  the  tails  of  the 
spermatozoa,  for  they  are  visible  in  young  examples,  are  constant  in 
number,  and  have  always  the  same  oblique  disposition ;  nor  can  he  see 
why  the  Bussian  naturalist  refuses  the  name  of  endoderm  to  a  layer 
which  arises  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  so  many  other  animals ;  and, 
as  a  communication  from  Professor  Leuchart  has  lately  informed  the 
author,  in  Distomay  among  other  Vermes.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
re-asserts  his  belief  that  the  gastrula  by  invagination  is  the  primitive 
type,  and  cites  in  support  the  observation  of  Van  Beneden  on  the 
Digemida,  of  Kowalevsky  on  Actinia^  &c.,  and  of  Keller  on  Ohalinula. 

Hervous  System  of  the  Plathelminthe8.t — I^r.  Arnold  Lang 
has  an  important  paper  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and  histology 
of  the  nervous  system  of  these  worms,  which  was  first  carefully 

•  *  Oomptes  Kendus,*  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  1046. 
t  *Mitth.  Zool.  Stat.  NeapeV  i.  (1879)  p.  469. 
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inyeBtigated  in  1826  by  E.  E.  yon  Baer,  who  described  two  delicate 
bright  bands  following  a  longitudinal  course  and  placed  in  the 
ventral  region  of  the  body.  Dug^  two  years  later,  described  a 
system  which  he  looked  upon  as  being  yascular ;  it  consisted  of  two 
primary  longitudinal  trunks  passing  into  one  another  at  either  end, 
and  connected  by  transverse  anastomoses ;  this  is  the  nervous  system 
as  described  by  Dr.  Lang.  It  was  not  till  1848  that  any  further 
details  as  to  a  nervous  system  were  given  by  any  anatomist;  but 
in  that  year  Qnatrefiiges  described  a  ''double  ganglion"  whence 
radiated  nerves,  and  which  was  situated  in  a  "  lacuna "  of  the  body. 
The  circulatory  system  of  Dug^  was  regarded  as  being  of  a  nervous 
nature.  Various  later  anatomists  have  also  contributed  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  among  these  the  most  notable  are  Metschnikoff 
and  Moseley. 

The  author's  own  investigations  have  been  singularly  aided  by 
a  most  fortunate  discovery  in  the  shape  of  a  marine  Planarian  of 
complete  transparency,  a  pair  of  which  were  found  in  March  1878, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Punta  di  Oampanella;  for  the  present 
he  places  this  new  form  in  the  genus  Ptanocera^  and  gives  it  the 
specific  name  of  Oraffii.  Without  compressing  the  animal  in  any  way 
he  was  enabled  to  investigate  its  structure  under  a  magnifying  power 
of  800  diameters;  the  enteric  canal  was  very  distinct,  and  finely 
branched ;  what  was  most  striking  was  the  presence  of  a  delicate 
network  of  colourless  cords,  with  a  sharp  contour,  most  easily  visible 
in  the  outer  regions  of  the  body ;  the  meshes  of  the  network,  which 
increased  in  size  from  within  outwards,  were  distinctly  polygonal  in 
form.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  body  the  cords  increased  in  thick- 
ness, and  passed  into  a  number  of  well-developed  trunks,  which  all 
converged  to  a  common  centre ;  this  centre  is  a  transparent  bilobed 
knot,  which  is  placed  between  and  behind  the  two  conical  tentacles 
which  are  found  at  the  end  of  the  anterior  third  of  the  body,  and  in 
front  of  the  proboscis ;  in  position  and  in  form  this  knot  had  just  the 
same  characters  as  the ''  brain  "  of  ProceroSy  LepUmUmOy  and  other 
marine  Planarians.  The  brain,  therefore,  is  a  largish  knot,  transversely 
oval  in  form,  and  not  very  distinctly  divided  into  two  lobes ;  entirely 
homogeneous  when  looked  at  under  a  low  power,  it  is,  under  higher 
magnification,  seen  to  consist  of  fibrous  bands,  and  of  ganglion-oells« 
A  large  number  of  nerves  are  given  off  from  it,  and  these  are  so  large 
and  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  proximal  portion 
of  their  course ;  ten  or  eleven  nerves  could  be  counted  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  while  in  the  middle  itself  there  ran  an  unpaired 
and  thinner  nerve ;  the  strongest  are  those  which  pass  most  far  back. 
A  short  distance  from  the  brain  the  ten  largest  nerves  are  connected 
by  a  commissure ;  and  as  we  trace  them  through  the  body  we  find 
that  they  and  their  branches  are  constantly  connected  together  by 
fine  anastomosing  nerve-filaments;  and  this  whole  system  may  be 
seen  to  lie  under  the  digestive  system  and  the  generative  organs ;  it 
is  only  the  optic  and  tentacular  nerves  which  take  on  a  dorsal  position. 
The  brain  lies  in  a  pyriform  space  (lacuna  of  earlier  observers), 
which  is  formed  by  the  separation  from  it  of  the  pigment  of  the 
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body  and  of  the  genital  organs,  and  from  the  diyarication  of  the 
main  tranks  of  the  enteron,  of  which  only  a  thin  branch  trayerses  the 
space ;  at  times,  of  coarse,  these  enteric  branches  dilate,  and  by  their 
dilatation  diminish  the  extent  of  the  oayity;  it  was  probably  this 
dimination  which  gaye  rise  to  the  yiew  that  the  parts  now  nnder 
description  were  contractile,  and  which  led  to  the  neryous  system 
being  regarded  as  circulatory  in  function.  A  large  number  of  fairly 
deyeloped  eyes  lie  around  this  cerebral  space. 

With  regard  to  the  other  marine  Planaria,  the  author  states 
that  in  all  the  species  of  Stylochus  and  Planocera  which  he  examined, 
the  only  differences  which  are  found  in  them  from  what  he  saw  in 
P.  Qraffiiy  lay  in  the  different  extent  of  the  diyision  of  the  two 
halyes  of  the  cerebroid  mass,  in  the  degree  of  deyelopment  of  the 
finely  granular  portion,  and  in  the  relations  of  ^e  anterior  and 
posterior  nerye-trunks.  In  the  Leptoplanida  the  brain  is  distinctly 
bilobed,  and  the  lateral  nerye-trunks  diyerge  during  their  course  to 
be  am>roximated  towards  one  another  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body. 
In  TkysanozooUy  Proceros,  and  the  other  genera  in  which  there  are 
tentacles  or  tentacle-folds  at  the  anterior  end,  the  brain  lies  yery 
much  more  forward. 

To  sum  up  Lang's  anatomical  results :  the  brain  always  lies,  in 
the  marine  Dendroccela,  in  front  of  the  proboscis  and  of  the  mouth ; 
it  is  always  embedded  in  the  muscles  and  parenchyma  of  the  body, 
and ;  is  always  more  yentral  than  dorsal  in  position.  All  the 
neryes  giyen  off  from  it  gradually  pass  to  the  margins  of  the  body. 
From  a  histological  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  central 
nervous  system  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  structureless  capsule  to  which 
there  is  closely  applied  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  the  constituent 
portions  of  the  cerebrum  are  ganglion-cells  and  fibrous  bands,  and  these 
constituents  are  always  symmetrically  arranged  around  a  vertical 
median  plane ;  no  nerves  are  seen  to  he  given  off  at  a  sagittal  plane. 
The  ganglion-cells  yary  greatly  in  character,  and  may  be  unipolar, 
bi-  or  multipolar,  the  last  being  the  largest,  and  exceeding  in  size  any 
of  the  cells  of  the  body,  saving  always  the  ova.  llie  vesicular 
nucleus  is  large  and  has  a  distinct  contour,  within  which  there  is  a 
dark  and  rounded  nucleolus;  in  the  smaller  cells  the  nucleus  is  of 
yery  much  the  same  size  as  in  the  larger  ones.  The  ganglion-cells 
generally  form  the  outer  portion  of  the  cerebrum,  while  the  central 
part  is  formed  of  a  substance  which  is  made  up  of  extremely  fine 
fibres,  and  is  altogether  free  from  nuclei  or  ganglion-cells.  The 
investigation  of  sections  has  convinced  the  author  that  the  nerves  are 
connected  with  the  ganglion-cells  and  the  fibrous  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  this  point,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  nervous  matter  fills 
the  cerebral  capsule,  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  settle  the  vexed  question 
as  to  whether  the  system  under  investigation  is  nervous  or  circulatory. 

The  nerve-fibres  are  delicate  and  are  stained  witii  difficulty; 
nuclei  and  ganglion-cells,  the  majority  of  which  are  bipolar,  are  found 
embedded  in  them,  and  the  largest  (multipolar)  are  specially 
deyeloped  at  the  anastomoses.  The  author  was  not  able  to  discover 
any  circulatory  or  water-vascular  system. 
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Classifioation  and  Phylogeny  of  the  Tnrbellaria.*— Panl  Halles 
gives  a  sketoh  of  the  resnlts  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  his  studies. 
Affcer  noticing  the  varioos  views  which  have  been  held  by  different  natu- 
ralists as  to  the  affinities  of  this  lowly  group,  he  comes  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  classification  suggested  by  Ehrenberg,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  Turbellaria  into  the  Dendrocosla  and  Rhabdocoela,  according 
as  the  intestine  was  or  was  not  branched.  Speaking  generally,  this 
arrangement  has  held  its  own  up  to  the  present  day ;  but  evidence  has 
been  gradually  accumulating  to  show  that  the  character  chosen  by 
Ehrenberg  is  not  the  most  important  or  valuable;  for  example,  the 
Planaria  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  discovered  by  Du  Plessis,  has 
been  shown  by  Graff  to  be  a  Dendroooelous  form  with  a  straight 
intestine. 

When,  however,  we  consider  by  what  characters  the  two  groups  of 
Turbellaria  are  to  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  we  find  that 
there  is  a  series  of  forms  which  appears  to  present  a  mixture  of  the 
characters  of  the  two  suborders;  such  are  the  genera  Opistomum^ 
Monocdis,  and  TurbeUa.  Studying  the  more  distinct  forms,  Hallez 
finds  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
reticulum  of  connective  tissue  is  developed;  in  the  Dendrocoela  it 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body-cavity,  while  in  the  Bhabdocosla 
it  is  much  more  feebly  developed.  This  difference,  as  well  as  the 
others  on  which  our  author  insists,  will  be  best  displayed  by  a 
table : — 

Bhabdoccela,  Dendrocala, 

1.  Betioulum  not  well  developed.        Reticulum  nearly  obliterates  the 

whole  of  the  body-cavity. 

2.  Pharynx    dolioliform    (cask-        Pharynx  tubuliform. 

shaped). 

3.  Water-vessels  present  No  water-vessels. 

4.  Ovaries  and  testicles  :    ordi-        Ovaries  and  testicles :  more  than 

narily  one  pair.  one  pair. 

5.  Body  more  or  leas  cylindrical.        Body  more  or  less  flattened. 

Smbryological  investigations  seem  to  prove  that  the  rhabdoccelous 
is  more  ancient  than  the  dendroooelous  form,  but  it  still  remains  to 
be  shown  what  members  of  the  former  group  most  resemble  the 
ancestor  of  the  Dendrocoela  ;  led  by  the  characters  of  the  mouth,  the 
absence  of  any  proper  wall  to  the  intestine,  and  the  multiple  character 
of  the  generative  organs,  Hallez  is  of  opinion  that  the  now  existing 
Oonvoluta  and  Nadina  stand  nearest  to  the  stem-form.  The  Nemer- 
tinea  appear  to  pass  into  the  Rhabdocoala  through  Stenoatomum  and 
DifwphihUf  the  latter  of  which  has  an  anus  and  a  proboscis  as  well 
as  the  lateral  ciliated  pits,  in  which  points  it  resembles  the  Nemer- 
tinea  (Ehynchocoela)  and  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  Turbellaria; 
the  MicrostomesB  are  looked  upon  as  being  the  simplest  of  the 
group,  and  as  consequently  the  most  closely  allied  to  the  Dicyemida 
and  Gasterotricha.  We  add  the  phylogenetio  table  by  which  the 
author  expresses  his  views  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  different  forms, 

♦  *  Rev.  Intemat.  Sci./  iv.  (1879)  p.  466. 
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and  will  only  add  with  him  that  further  inyestigations  in  the  domain 
of  embryology  are  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  his  speculations. 

DnTDBocxxLA.  Bhabdoocbla.  Kemerhnka. 

Proitomead.        HerostomecB. 


Monocelida.  MeaoBtomesB.  StenoetomesD. 

CowochOa, 

Macrostomeo. 

MiorostomeA. 
Dicyemida  and  Qcuterotricha* 

New  Land  Hemertine.* — Under  the  name  of  Qeonemerte$  chali- 
caphora  Dr.  Ludwig  Oraff  describes  a  new  form  which  he  found  in  one 
of  the  palm-houses  at  the  Zoological  Gkurdens  at  Frankfort ;  milk- 
white  in  colour  and  firom  10-12  mm.  long,  at  the  most,  it  resembles  in 
very  many  points  O,  pcdcBensis.j  There  are  in  the  skin  some  specially 
remarkable  deposits  which  take  the  place  of  the  more  oommon  rod- 
shaped  bodies ;  these  have  the  form  of  oyal  flattened  bodies,  which 
are  highly  refractive  and  are  principally  made  up  of  calcic  carbonate. 
Although  dorso-ventral  muscular  fibres  are  present,  they  are  arranged 
somewhat  irregularly  and  do  not  form  distinct  dissepiments  as  in  the 
marine  Nemertinea  ^ubrecht). 

As  in  MalacobdeUa  and  Q,  palceenm,  and  as  in  them  only  among 
the  Nemertinea,  the  oral  orifice  serves  also  as  the  orifice  for  the  pro- 
boscis. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  this  form  as  in  most  of  the 
Turbellariia  the  cells  of  the  enteric  epithelium  are  only  distinct  during 
their  resting  (or  hunger)  stage,  when  they  form  more  or  less  high 
cylindrical  cells,  whidb  are  fringed  on  their  enteric  face  by  a  layer  of 
hyaline  protoplasm.  When  nutriment  is  introduced  they  elongate, 
surround  the  food  particles  by  amosboid  processes^  and  form  a  number 
of  vacuoles;  then  they  fuse  completely  with  their  neighbours,  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  disappears,  and  the  whole  cavity  becomes  filled  up 
with  a  protoplasmic  network,  rich  in  vacuoles  and  containing  the 
food.  This  latter  becomes  dissolved  and  is  diffused,  apparently 
through  the  basal  end  of  the  cells,  into  the  perienteric  fluid; 
at  the  termination  of  this  process  tiie  enteric  cells  are  seen  to 
have  returned  to  their  original  size.  That  the  process  of  digestion 
is  really  of  this  type  in  Oeonemertea  as  in  the  allied  forms,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  different  sections  through  the 
epithelium.  The  author  notes  the  presence  of  three  kinds  t>f  con- 
nective tissue;  in  the  cephalic  region  it  is  spongy,  and  made  up 
of  highly  refractive  cells,  between  which  there  are  set  delicate  cells, 
nucleated  but  without  a  membrane,  together  with  muscular  and  con- 
nectiye  fibres ;  more  posteriorly  and  ventrally  there  is  the  second  kind 

♦  'Morphol.  Jahrbuch;  v.  (1879)  p.  430. 
t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  724. 
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of  tissue  of  extremely  delicate  and  branched  fibrils,  which  are  dosely 
united  to  form  a  network,  by  which  the  enteron  and  the  sheath  of  the 
proboscis  are  connected  with  the  body-wall.  The  third  modification 
is  fonnd  within  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  as  well  as  in  the  enteron, 
and  arotmd  the  generative  follicles ;  it  consists  of  a  finely  granular 
substance  in  which  there  are  embedded  fine  refracting  branched 
fibrils  with  spindle-shaped  nuclei.  The  cells  which  are  found  in  aU 
these  three  forms  of  connective  tissue  are  also  to  be  found  floating 
freely  in  the  coBlom. 

Dr.  Grafif  is  of  opinion  that  the  Nemertine  under  description  was 
imported  from  Australia  with  the  palm  (Corypha  australis)  in  the  earth 
around  which  it  was  found.  The  connection  between  it  and  G.palceensis 
is  evidently  very  close ;  both  resemble  other  Nemertlna  enopla  in  the 
structure  of  their  proboscis,  of  their  nervous  system  and  of  their  body- 
wall  ;  Ipt  they  are  both  distinguished,  as  we  have  already  noted,  by 
the  opening  of  the  proboscis  into  the  mouth,  and  by  the  constant 
hermaphrodite  arrangements ;  in  the  former  point  they  are  remarkable 
for  agreeing  with  Malacobdella. 

Excretory  System  of  the  Trematoda.* — ^Professor  Butschli  takes 
occasion  to  point  out  that  the  presence  of  a  ciliated  orifice  to  the 
canals  of  this  system  is  not  so  doubtful  as  B.  Hatschek  seems  to 
imagine,  nor  are  the  same  funnel-shaped  openings  absent  from  all  the 
Platodes.  Thiry  reported  their  existence  in  the  Cercaria  macrocerca, 
and  Butschli  has  himself  observed  ciliated  infundibula  opening  into 
the  interspaces  in  the  parenchyma  of  other  Cercarise ;  and  he  observed, 
moreover,  that  their  arrangement  was  bilaterally  symmetrical ;  seve- 
ral ciliated  funnels  are  attached  to  a  common  stem,  and  they  have  on 
the  whole  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  organs  of  similar 
function  in  the  Botatoria. 

New  Trematode.t~Dr.  Taschenberg  describes  the  parasite  which 
he  found  on  the  gill-lamellaa  of  Pdamys  mrda  at  Naples ;  rounded 
yellowish  structures  were  found  on  examination  to  be  connective- 
tissue  cysts,  which. always  enclosed  two  long  worms,  closely  inter- 
coiled.  Each  animal  was  about  3  cm.  long,  and  the  most  anterior 
portion  is  spatulate  and  white ;  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
yellowish,  with  greyish  transverse  stripings.  The  yellow  colour  is 
due  to  the  large  mass  of  coiled  tubes,  which  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ova.  This  form  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Monostamum 
by  the  complete  absence  of  any  sucker,  and,  on  account  of  its  mode  of 
ike,  Taschenberg  proposes  to  call  it  Didymozoon.  The  genus  may 
be  briefly  defined  thus :  elongated  and  occasionally  reniform  or  cir- 
cular worms,  with  a  distinct  neck,  but  without  suckers.  The  intes- 
tine may  or  may  not  be  present.  The  testicular  body  forms  a  much 
coiled  tube,  and  the  ovarian  tube  accompanies  it.  The  generative 
orifice  is  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  The  ova  are  small,  oval, 
and  provided  with  a  chitinous  shell :  the  species  of  the  genus  are  D. 
thynni,  D.  acomhri,  D,  pdamydis,  D,  ^hyrcenoBy  and  D,  auxia. 

•  *  Zool.  Anzeiger,'  ii,  (1879)  p.  688. 

t  *ZeitBch.  Gesammt.  NaturwiBS.*  (Oiebel),  lit.  (1879)  p.  605. 
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The  mode  of  life  of  these  oreattires  would  not  be  bo  remarkable 
were  it  not  that  both  inhabitants  of  the  cyst  are  in  all  respects  similar ; 
the  history  of  their  development  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  integument 
is  extraordinarily  thin,  and  consists  of  a  fine  cuticle  and  of  finely 
granular  protoplasm.  The  parenchyma  proper  forms  a  wide-meshed 
network,  and  there  is  on  it  a  system  of  larger  and  smaller  spaces  in 
which  the  organs  of  the  body  are  set.  The  mouth  is  placed  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  and  leads  into  a  pharynx,  which  may  be 
rotmded  or  may  be  elongated,  and  is  best  developed  in  D.  pdamydis. 
Yfhen  the  enteric  tract  is  developed  the  oesophagus  is,  as  ordinarily, 
bifurcate,  and  ends  blindly  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  With 
regard  to  the  absence  in  some  species  of  any  enteric  tract,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  where  it  is  present,  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
lining  epithelium ;  the  generative  organs  occupy  the  greater  part  oi 
the  body,  but  no  ovary  could  be  observed ;  in  all  cases  observed  the 
eggs  were  already  well-developed ;  the  oviduct  opens  at  the  anterior 
end,  and  the  seminal  duct  opens  in  the  same  region.  The  paper  is 
illustrated  by  a  plate  of  ^ve  figures. 

Contributions  to  American  HelmintholoCT.* — Professor  Eamsay 
Wright  describes  the  following  new  species :  Viatomum  asperum^  from 
the  bile-duct  of  Botawus  minor ;  D.  reticidatum,  from  the  surface  of 
the  lung  of  the  belted  kingfisher;  Polyaiomum  ohUmgum,  from  the 
urinary  bladder  of  the  musk-turtle ;  and  Filaria  triaenucha,  from  the 
proventriculus  of  the  bittern.  Sphyranura  Oaleri  is  the  name  given  to 
the  representatives  of  a  new  genus,  which  were  taken  from  Sie  gills 
and  buccal  cavity  of  the  common  lake-lizard  (Menobranchus  IcUeralia) ; 
this  appears  to  be  the  only  form  of  monogenetic  Trematode,  with 
the  exception  of  Polystomum  integerrimumy  which  has  yet  been 
foxmd  in  any  amphibian;  the  author  takes  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  resemblance  of  the  Polystomum-larva  to  Oyrodactylus  is  very 
striking,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  **if  the  piscine 
ancestors  of  Amphibia  had  Oyrodactylus-like  gill-parasites  these 
would  probably  be  transmitted  to  their  descendants."  Other  already 
known  forms  are  also  referred  to  in  the  paper. 

Ecliinoderniata. 
Studies  on  the  Echinodermata.t~Br.  Hubert  Ludwig  publishes 
a  preliminary  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  *  Morphological  Studies  on  the  Echinodermata.'     He 
has  arrived  at  the  following  results : — 

(1)  The  stalked  larva  of  ArUedon  has,  primitively,  only  one 
stone-canal  and  only  one  pore  ;  these  always  occupy  the  same  inter- 
radius,  and  that  the  one  next  to  that  in  which  the  rectum  and  anal 
orifice  are  placed  ;  this  relation  of  parts  is  also  seen  in  the  Asterida. 
As  the  primary  pore  of  the  Crinoida  lies  in  an  oral  plate,  it  follows 
that  the  oral  plates  of  the  Comatulidfie  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
water-vascular  system  as  the  genital  plates  of  the  Echinoidea  and 
Asterida. 

(2)  In  all  Echinodermata  the  coils  of  the  enteric  tract  take  the 
*  *  Canadian  Jonm.,'  i.  (1879)  p.  54.        f  *  Zool.  Anzeiger,*  u.  (1879)  p.  540. 
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same  direction ;  in  all  cases  it  passes  from  left  to  right,  save  only  in 
the  Ophiorida.  The  pecnliar  second  coil  in  the  Echinoidea  is  seen 
to  be  the  same  in  the  Echinida  and  the  Spatangida,  if  we  place 
representatives  of  these  two  groups  in  the  positions  which  Professor 
Lov^n  regards  as  similar. 

(3)  Bearing  in  mind  the  position  of  the  stone-canal  and  the 
direction  of  the  enteric  coil,  we  find  that  the  biyiiun  and  triyinm  of 
the  Holothuroida  are  not  comparable  to  the  biyinm  and  triyinm  of 
the  Spatangida. 

(4)  In  the  Ophinrida  the  blood-vascnlar  system  presents  the 
same  typical  relations  as  in  the  Asterida  or  Echinoidea ;  an  aboral  ring, 
hitherto  nnobserved,  is  described  as  giving  ofif  vessels  to  the  genera- 
tive organs,  and  as  being  connected  by  a  cardiac  plexus  with  the  oral 
ring ;  this  aboral  ring  is  remarkable  for  lying  partly  under  the 
radial  shields,  and  thence  passing  to  the  ventr^  side  of  the  disk, 
while  another  part  passes  to  the  genital  glands,  and,  in  fine,  it  has 
the  form  of  a  ring  provided  with  five  central  diverticula,  which 
pass  towards  the  ventral  side  and  come  to  lie  just  above  the  oral 
shields;  this  aboral  ring* in  the  Ophinrida  is  consequently  homo- 
logous with  the  dorsal  ring  of  the  Asterida  and  Echinoidea. 

(6)  We  now  find  that  the  oral  shields  of  the  Ophinrida  are  homo- 
logous with  the  genital  plates  of  the  Echinoidea  and  Asterida,  while 
the  oral  plates  of  the  Crinoida  fall  into  the  same  category.  From 
these  observations  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  homology  which 
Dr.  Ludwig  thought  he  had  proved  to  exist  between  the  first  inter- 
mediary skeletal  plates  of  the  Asterida  and  the  oral  shields  of  the 
Ophinrida  does  not  obtain,  and  that  we  are  led,  in  addition,  to  see 
that  the  circum-anal  area  of  the  Echinoidea  corresponds  to  the  whole 
perisom  of  the  Ophiurid  disk,  with  the  exception  of  the  arms  and  oral 
shields. 

Echinodermata  of  the  Mediterranean.* — ^Dr.  Hubert  Ludwig 
publishes  a  prodrome  of  a  monograph  of  this  group,  in  which  he 
gives  a  full  bibliographical  list  of  works  on  this  subject,  and  a  careful 
account  of  the  synonymy  of  the  species.  There  are  included  alto- 
gether 120,  but  of  these  27  are  more  or  less  doubtful.  Of  the  other 
98,  2  belong  to  the  Crinoida,  19  to  the  Asterida,  25  Ophinrida,  18 
to  the  Echinoidea,  and  29  to  the  Holothuroida.  When  we  compare 
this  with  the  lists  given  by  Sars  (1857)  or  Heller  a868)  we  find  a 
considerable  increase  in  point  of  ntunbers,  for  the  former  only  men- 
tioned 52,  and  the  latter  75  species.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  of  some  influence  in  increasing 
the  variety  of  the  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Early  Development  of  Echinid8.t — Professor  Emil  Selenka  has 
studied,  at  Naples,  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers  and  the  origin  of 
the  organs  in  Echinus  miliaria^  Toaopneustes  hrevi^nomiB,  Strongylo^ 
eentrotus  lividus,  Arhacia  pusttUosa,  and  EcJUnocardium  cordatum. 

1.  Yolh^ivifion. — As  in  other  Echinoderms  cleavage  is  complete. 

*  *  Mitth.  Zool.  Stat.  Neapel,'  i.  (1879)  p.  523. 
t  '  Zeitschr.  man.  Zool.,'  xxxiU.  (1879)  p.  89. 
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The  author  makes  some  general  remarks  on  oleavage,  which  he  snms 
up  in  the  following  table : — 


Blasto- 
meies  all 
directly 

con- 
cerned in  I 
the  form-* 
ation  of 

the 
embryo. 


Blastotneres  at 
first  of  equal  size 
Gleavagre  rei 


Blastomeres  nn 
eonal  from  the  first   ^ 
Cleavage  unequal^ 
(Haeckel.) 


gularv  Blastc 

N.      peripher 

\filled  wi 


Blastomeres  disposed 

'  »herally:  blastocele 

I  with  food-yolk 

Cleavage  superficial 

(Haeckel.) 


Dmring  cleavage  some  cells 
midergo  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis and  are  oonyerted  into 
food-yolk,  which  accumulates 
in  the  blastocele  or  in  the 
alimentary  canal 

Cleavage  metabolic 


Blastomeres  confined 
to  one  pole  of  the  egg. 
Food-yolk  accumulates 
in  the  blastocele,  or  more 
usually  in  the  alimentary 
canal 

-^Cleavage  discoidal 
(Haeckel) 


Differentiation  of  egg  into  egg^ 
cell  and  anucleate  food-yolk  takes 
place  before  impregnation.  Food- 
yolk  contained  in  the  alimentai^ 
canal 
Cleavage  trochoidal. 


Differentia- \ 
tion  of  egg-cell 
into  formative 
yolk  and  anu- 
deatefood-yolk 
takes  place  first 
during  cleav- 
age. 


Selenka  prefers  to  speak  of  regular  rather  than  primordial  (Haeckel) 
cleavage,  because  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  mode  is  really 
primitive — and  indeed  it  is  rare  in  the  lowest  Metazoa,  the  sponges. 
He  adopts  the  word  metabolic  to  include  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
actual  destruction  of  cells  to  form  food  material ;  and  he  distinguishes 
trochoidal  from  discoidal  cleavage,  because  in  the  former  the  entire 
egg  has  no  longer  the  form-value  of  a  single  cell,  but  of  a  cell  plus 
added  food  materiaL  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  tiie  cleavage  in  this 
case  is  entire,  not  partial. 

In  the  Echinids  studied,  as  in  other  Echinoderms,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  coagulable  nutritive  material  in  what  would  others 
wise  be  the  cleavage  cavity;  even  after  the  formation  of  the  first 
cleavage  plane  the  two  blastomeres  are  separated  by  an  intermediate 
layer,  so  that  a  morula,  in  Haeckel's  sense — in  which  the  cleavage- 
masses  are  in  actual  contact — cannot  strictly  be  said  to  exist.  This 
mode  of  division  and  of  formation  of  food-yolk  forms  a  transition  to 
the  superficial  cleavage  characteristic  of  insects. 

2.  Origin  of  Mewderm. — At  the  completion  of  the  blastula  stage, 
the  cells  at  one  pole — that  at  which  the  gastrula  invagination  will  after- 
wards take  place — are  seen  to  be  considerably  larger  than  those  at  the 
other  pole.  Along  this  pole,  and  corresponding  with  the  axis  of  the 
future  gastrula,  a  cleft  appears,  thus  producing  the  first  indication  of 
bilaterid  symmetry.  On  either  side  of  the  cleft  the  (future  endoderm) 
cells  divide,  and  the  new  cells  formed  passing  into  the  nutritive  ma- 
terial filling  the  blastocele,  form  two  symmetrical  masses,  the  foundation 
of  the  mesoderm.   By  the  rotation  of  the  embryo  the  amoeboid  cells,  of 
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which  these  masses  are  oomposed,  are  gradually  made  to  ran  together  into 
an  equatorial  ring.  As  development  goes  on  the  cells  separate  again, 
and  resmne  their  amoeboid  movements ;  some  take  on  the  fdnction  of 
skeletogenous  cells,  prodncing  the  skeleton  as  a  cuticular  secretion; 
others  go  to  form  the  circular  musculature  of  the  foregut,  the  midgut 
and  hindgut  remaining  devoid  of  muscle;  and  the  remainder  go  to 
form  suspensory  cells  connecting  the  alimentary  canal  with  the  body- 
walls. 

3.  The  Oastrtda. — ^Invagination  takes  place  at  that  pole  where  the 
cells  are  largest ;  a  tubular  cavity  is  produced,  the  aperture  of  which 
(blastopore)  becomes  the  larval  anus.  It  was  stated  by  Erohn  that  the 
blastopore  served  for  the  ingestion  of  nutriment  until  the  permanent 
mouth  was  formed ;  but  according  to  Selenka  this  is  impossible,  as  the 
cilia  of  the  archenteron  all  work  outwards. 

From  the  blind  end  of  the  archenteron  two  lateral  outpushings 
arise,  which,  with  the  actual  extremity  of  the  archenteron  connecting 
them,  become  segmented  off  as  a  single  sausago-shaped  sac,  the  vasa- 
peritoneal  vesicle.  This  then  divides  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  of 
which  one  is  the  right  peritoneal  sac,  while  the  other  subsequently 
divides  into  the  left  peritoneal  sac  and  the  rudiment  of  the  ambulacral 
system. 

When  metamorphosis  takes  place  the  larval  mouth  disappears,  but 
the  larval  anus  persists  as  the  adult  vent 

Ccdlenterata. 
Histology  of  Ctenophora.*— Dr.  Oarl  Chun,  of  Leipzig,  has  a 
short  paper  on  this  subject,  consisting  mainly  of  adverse  criticisms 
of  the  work  of  Buekers  and  Eimer.  The  point  of  chief  interest  in 
the  paper  is  the  description  of  the  tactile  papilla  discovered  by  the 
author  on  the  aboral  region  of  Oestua  Veneris,  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  globular  vesicles  with  gpranular  contents,  and  enclosing  crystals, 
probably  of  leucin,  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner;  amongst  these 
vesicles  occur  cells  bearing  tactile  hairs.  Both  these  latter  and  the 
vesicles  are  developed  from  ordinary  polygonal  ectoderm-cells. 

Development  of  the  AloyonidsB.f — Professor  Eowalevsky  has 
lately  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  larvss  of  Sympodium 
coralloides.  The  youngest  forms  examined  were  provided  with  ad 
ectoderm  of  cells  somewhat  flattened;  these  became  in  time  more 
cylindrical  and  smaller,  until  in  the  completely  matured  larva  the 
ectoderm  consisted  of  a  number  of  closely  appressed,  long,  fine  cells, 
the  nuclei  of  which  were  so  placed  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
cylinder  epithelium.  The  gastric  cavity  was  formed  by  the  invagina- 
tion of  the  free  pole,  and  meantime  the  ectoderm  increased  considerably 
in  thickness,  and  gave  rise  to  an  intermediate,  transparent,  and  gela- 
tinous tissue.  The  cells,  losing  their  cylindrical  form,  became 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  or  stellate,  till  they  formed  several 
rows  of  cells,  separated  by  a  gelatinous  tissue.  The  author  is  of 
opinion  that  the  preceding  account  details  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  mesoderm.  In  examining  the  formation  of  the  spicules  which 
♦  *  Zool.  Anzeiger,'  ii.  (1879)  p.  329.  f  Ibid,,  p.  491. 
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are  developed  in  this  mesoderm,  be  found  that  the  bodieg  in  qneetion 
were,  just  as  in  the  Spongiae,  developed  in  the  oells.  The  nucleus  of 
the  cells  disappears  in  time,  and  the  calcareous  body,  at  first  sur- 
rounded by  the  protoplasm,  finally  becomes  completely  free. 

In  examining  CkmUaria  crassa  the  author  had  tibe  assistance  of 
Professor  Marion.  They  found  that  the  ova  imdergo  complete  seg- 
mentation, and  that  the  spheres  become  arranged  in  two  layers.  The 
cells  of  the  endoderm  soon  become  separated  into  two  layers,  of  which 
the  inner  is  used  up  during  the  processes  of  metamorphosis.  The 
observations  of  Marion  on  the  succeeding  stages  lead  him  to  think 
that  the  *^  mesoderm,"  with  its  external  epithelium,  should  be  simply 
r^arded  as  representing  the  ectoderm,  and  in  this  view  Eowalevsky 
completely  agrees.  Murion  found  that  the  history  of  its  development 
was  in  Clavularia  completely  similar  to  that  which  was  seen  in 
Sympodium^  with  this  sole  exception,  that  the  calcareous  spicules 
appear  somewhat  later. 

Skeleton  of  Corals.  ^—Herr  von  Koch  finds  that  the  ordinary 
dictum  that  the  tbeca  of  the  corals  is  the  calcified  basis  of  the  sup- 
porting lamella  of  the  polyp-wall  is  not  always  correct.  He  has 
examined  a  number  of  the  Aporosa,  and  has  observed  that  the  theca 
(Mauerhlatt)  is  only  connected  with  the  soft  body-wall  at  its  base. 
Taking  as  an  example  the  common  CaryophyUia  cyathus,  he  shows 
that  the  mantle  is  formed  by  a  supporting  membrane,  which  is  in- 
vested externally  by  the  ectoderm  and  internally  by  the  endoderm. 
At  the  base  of  the  several  chambers  into  which  the  interior  of  the 
polyp  is  divided  there  are  radiating  septa  which,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  a  calcified  connective  substance,  are  thickened  towards  their 
periphery  and  are  also  united  together.  The  wall  thus  formed  divides 
the  partitions  of  the  chambers  into  a  central  and  a  peripheral  portion. 
As  die  polyp  grows,  the  latter  becomes  completely  fused  into  a  single 
mass,  and,  with  the  gradual  death  of  the  creature  in  the  peripheral 
portions  of  the  base,  there  becomes  apparent  a  naked,  calcareous 
surfSEuse. 

A  new  species  of  Clavularia  (ochracea)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Comularia  cornucopia  by  having  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  meso- 
skeleton  very  richly  developed,  and  its  ecto-skeleton  far  less  so. 

In  the  spicules  of  Alcyonaria  the  author  has  observed  that  the 
crystals  are  concentric  and  very  regularly  arranged,  but  that  their 
axes  more  or  less  cross  one  another;  in  the  examination  of  other 
forms  of  calcification  the  author  states  that  he  has  met  with  very 
considerable  difficulties. 

Histology  of  Craterolophus  tethy8.t — This  species  of  Lucermridm 
is  studied  by  Dr.  0.  Kling,  of  Frankfurt ;  the  account  of  the  minute 
structure  being  preceded  by  a  general  description  of  the  anatomy. 

1.  Ectodetm, — The  cells  on  the  aboral  surface  of  the  bell  and  on 
the  pedicle  are  strongly  pigmented  cylinder-cells,  provided  with 
nematocysts  and  glands.    They  secrete  a  thick  cuticle,  divisible  into 

♦  'Morphol.  Jahrbuch,'  v.  (1879)  p.  816. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  HI. 
VOL.  UL  H 
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three  layers — an  enter  mucons  layer,  a  middle  thin,  homogeneoiis 
layer,  divisible  into  areas  corresponding  with  the  cells,  and  an  inner 
mnch  thicker  layer,  composed  of  superposed  polygonal  plates  corre- 
sponding with  ihe  cells,  each  plate  being  again  made  up  of  thin, 
highly  refracting  rods. 

The  ectoderm  is  not  pigmented,  and  contains  numerous  nemato- 
cysts,  mostly  sausage-shaped,  a  few  pear-shaped.  In  certain  parts 
are  batteries  of  nematocysts,  consisting  of  a  globular  ingrowUi  of 
ectoderm,  the  outer  layer  of  cells  of  which  form  an  investment,  whilo 
the  greater  number  of  the  included  cells  produce  nematocysts.  When 
the  animal  is  strongly  irritated,  the  whole  battery  is  discharged,  cells 
as  well  as  nematocysts  being  extruded. 

2.  Mesoderm. — This  layer  consists  of  a  ground-substance  of  gela- 
tinous character,  containing  elastic  fibres,  and  contractile  elements  of 
two  kinds.  The  first  of  these,  forming  the  musculature  of  the  gastric 
region,  tentacliss,  &c.,  consists  of  mere  muscle-processes  of  the  ectoderm 
cells,  like  those  described  by  Eleinenberg  in  Hydra  ;  the  ectoderm 
cells  tapering  at  their  inner  ends,  and  being  continued  into  the  con- 
tractile fibres.  The  eight  circular  and  longitudinal  muscles  consist 
of  true  fusiform  muscle-cells,  with  distinct  nucleoli ;  they  may  attain 
a  diameter  of  4  /x,  and  a  length  of  as  much  as  5-10  mm. 

8.  Endoderm. — The  cells  of  this  layer  are  flagellate,  and  contain  oval 
nematocysts  of  variable  size.  Amongst  them  are  special  gland-cells ; 
probably  both  these  and  the  flagellate  cells  secrete  a  digestive  fluid. 

Kling  assigns  an  important  digestive  function  to  the  filaments  in 
the  gastric  cavity,  which  exhibit  during  life  a  slow  vermicular  move- 
ment. They  are  plano-convex  in  section,  and  consist  of  a  hyaline 
axis  surrounded  by  endoderm  cells,  of  which  those  on  the  plane 
side  are  exclusively  glandular,  while  those  on  the  convex  side  are 
flagellate,  and  contain,  especially  towards  the  free  end  of  the  filament, 
nematocysts. 

4.  Tentacles. — The  endoderm  cells  of  the  stalks  of  the  tentacles 
are  very  large  and  elastic,  and  seem  to  act  as  antagonists  to  the  mus- 
cular fibres  which  produce  retraction. 

The  ectoderm  of  the  knob  terminating  each  tentacle  has  a  very 
complicated  structure ;  the  isolated  cells  look  not  at  all  unlike  retincd 
elements.  At  the  outer  or  distal  end  of  each  cell  is  a  thickish  cuti- 
cular  layer;  then  comes  an  enlargement  bearing  a  sausage-shaped 
nematocyst,  with  a  palpocil  or  cnidocil  projecting  through  the  cuticle ; 
beyond  the  nematocyst  the  cell  is  filamentous,  having,  however,  an 
enlargement  near  the  middle  containing  the  nucleus,  and  another 
smaller  enlargement  near  the  proximal  end,  where  the  cell  usually 
ends  in  a  slight  swelling,  from  which  two  or  three  processes  are 
given  off.  Owing  to  this  complicated  structure,  the  whole  ectoderm 
of  the  knob  has  the  appearance,  in  section,  of  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  layers. 

6.  Marginal  Papilke, — These  are,  when  present,  usually  eight 
in  number,  four  being  radial  and  four  interradial.  In  the  majority 
of  individuals,  however,  they  are  absent,  and  in  some  they  are  fewer 
than  eight.    In  structure  they  resemble  undeveloped  tentacles. 
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6.  Oenitcd  Bands, — The  chief  result  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions on  these  structures  is  that  the  sexual  products  are  derivatives  of 
the  endoderm,  arising  as  ingrowths  of  endoderm  cells,  tubular  at 
first,  but  soon  becoming  solid. 

New  Siphonophore.* — Under  the  name  of  Agcdmopm  uirumlarta 
Professor  Glaus  describes  a  new  Mediterranean  form ;  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  possession  of  large  vesicles  at  the  end  of  the  nemato- 
phores,  which  are  comparable  to  the  vesicular  appendages  of  UtricU" 
laria.  They  are  apparently  hydrostatic  organs,  for  they  are  directed 
upwards  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  "  grappling-lines "  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  At  the  base  of  each  there  is  set  a  crown  of  eight 
long  stinging  threads,  so  that  the  creature  is  provided  with  a  veritable 
network  of  prehensile  organs.  The  author  points  out  that  these 
parts  are  only  modifications  of  what  has  been  already  observed  in 
A,  Sarsii ;  and  while  this  leads  us  to  associate  the  new  form  with 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  structural  arrangements  of  the 
common  stem  support  the  view.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
A,  Sarsii  by  the  long  stalk  for  the  nutrient  polyps,  and  by  the  rela- 
tively broad  hydrophyllia ;  between  every  two  of  these  latter  there 
are  set  six  to  nine  tentacles  with  generative  buds,  and  of  these  latter 
the  male  forms  are  covered  by  a  distinct  investment. 

Histology  of  Hydra,  t — Mr.  T.  J.  Parker  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions  on  some  disputed  points  of  structure  in  the  common 
Hydra. 

1.  Ectoderm  and  Muscular  Layer, — Sections  of  ammonic  bichromate 
specimens  show  the  correctness  of  Kleinenberg*s  and  the  incor- 
rectness of  EorotnefiTs  views  as  to  the  true  connections  of  the  fibrils 
of  the  muscular  layer.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  taper  at  their  inner 
ends,  and  each  is  continued  into  one  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
author  considers  that  these  are  undoubtedly  contractile,  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  nervous.  He  also  objects  to  the  term  neuro-muscular 
as  applied  by  Eleinenberg  to  the  ectoderm  cell  and  its  contractile 
process,  and  to  the  term  epithelio-muscle  cell  used  by  Korotnefi^  since 
the  two  answer  to  what,  in  the  higher  animals,  is  differentiated  into 
sensory  cell,  sensory  nerve,  nerve-cell,  motor  nerve,  and  muscle-cell. 

Eleinenberg's  discovery  of  interstitial  tissue  in  the  distal  or  gastric 
region  is  confirmed,  but  no  interstitial  cells  could  be  made  out  in  the 
tentacles.  This  tells  against  the  view  that  the  nematocysts  are 
formed  entirely  in  these  cells. 

2.  Supporting  Lamella, — This  was  clearly  made  out  as  a  distinct, 
though  delicate,  structureless  membrane  between  the  muscular  layer 
and  the  endoderm. 

8.  Endoderm, — Sections  of  osmic  acid  preparations  show  that  the 
endoderm  is,  in  all  probability,  ciliated  throughout,  each  cell  bearing 
one,  two,  or  three  flagelliform  cilia,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  itself. 

The  active  amoeboid  movement  of  the  endoderm  cells  during  life 
is  strongly  insisted  on:  the  pseudopodia  sent  out  by  them,  during 

•  'Arbeit.  Zool.  Inst.  Wiiraburg,'  ii.  p.  199. 

t  *  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.,*  xxx.  (1880)  not  yet  published. 
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digestion,  being  bo  large  as  nearly  or  qnite  to  obliterate  the  digeatiye 
cayitj. 

Mr.  Parker  also  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  dark,  greenish  or 
brownish  granules  formed  in  the  endoderm  cells  of  aU  species  of 
Hydra.  He  considers  that  these  are  solid  food  particles,  derived 
£rom  the  alimentary  canals  of  the  prey,  so  that  Hydra  presents  the 
characteristically  protozoan  mode  of  digestion,  observed  by  Metsch- 
nikoff  in  TurheUaria  and  in  sponges.*  In  one  case,  a  diatom 
frustnle  was  found  embedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell. 

Nematooysts  were  observed  in  the  endoderm:  this  is  another 
argument  against  Eleinenberg's  view  that  only  interstitial  cells  act  as 
mother-cells  of  the  nematocysts. 

4u  Methods, — For  ordinary  sections,  Eleinenberg's  picric  acid  is 
recommended,  the  animals  being  first  killed  with  hot  water:  for 
demonstrating  the  relations  of  the  muscular  fibres  the  specimens  were 
placed  alive  in  ammonic  bichromate,  1  per  cent.,  this  reagent  causing 
a  slight  separation  of  the  layers.  In  both  cases  they  were  afterwards 
treated  with  alcohol  of  gradually  increasing  strengtii.  Cacao  butter 
was  used  as  an  embedding  materiaL 

For  showing  the  cilia  of  the  endoderm  cells,  the  specimens  were 
placed  alive  in  1  per  cent,  osmio  acid,  kept  in  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  transferred  to  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water. 
Sections  of  these  were  cut  by  the  freezing  method. 

For  demonstrating  the  supporting  lamella,  and  for  teasing  purposes 
generally,  acetic  or  osmic  acid  or  ammonic  bichromate  answered 
best. 

Early  Development  of  Oonothyrsea  Loveni.t— B.  S.  Bergh,  of 
Oopenhagen,  has  a  long  paper  on  this  subject.  The  following  are 
his  most  important  restdts. 

1.  Development  of  the  Egg, — ^The  egg  of  Oonothyrcea  arises  from  a 
single  endoderm  cell;  the  yolk  is  differentiated  into  hyaline  ecto- 
plasm and  granular  endoplasm.  There  is  no  investing  membrane. 
The  germinal  vesicle  is  spherical,  and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
egg ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  membrane,  and  contains  a  net- 
work of  nucleoplasm,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  single  germinal 
spot :  the  latter  contains  a  vacuole. 

As  the  egg  grows,  addition  of  new  matter  takes  place  only  in  the 
endoplasm  and  in  the  germinal  vesicle,  not  in  the  ectoplasm.  The 
nucleoplasm  becomes  dissolved  in  the  nuclear  fluid,  and  the  germinal 
spot  undergoes  division.  Gradually  the  distinction  between  ecto- 
plasm and  endoplasm  disappears;  the  germinal  vesicle  assumes  a 
peripheral  position,  probably  by  means  of  the  amoeboid  movements  of 
the  yolk ;  the  germinal  spots,  after  repeated  division,  become  dissolved 
in  the  nuclear  fluid.  By  this  time  both  egg  and  germinal  vesido 
have  considerably  increased  in  size. 

The  next  change  is  the  disappearance  of  the  membrane  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  its  contents  mingling  with  the  surrounding  yolk : 
the  growth   of  ihe  egg  is  now  complete.    Next  the  characteristic 

♦  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  pp.  287  and  894. 
t  *Morphol.  Jttbrbuch,'  v.  (1879)  p.  22. 
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ampbiaster  (Biobtungs-ampliiaster)  appears,  marking  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  formation  of  the  nrst  polar  cell.  As  the  latter  is 
segmented  off,  the  female  pronncleus  (Eikem)  appears  close  beneath  it. 
2.  Comparative  Observations  on  the  Egg, — The  early  development 
of  the  egg  may  take  place  in  the  following  different  ways  : — 

(a)  The  changes  in  the  germinal  vesicle,  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  amphiaster  or  the  first  polar  cell,  take  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
egg  (Hirudinea,  MoUusca), 

(b)  The  division  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  germinal 
spot  takes  place  in  the  centre  of  the  egg,  but  the  germinal  vesicle 
passes  to  the  periphery  before  forming  the  amphiaster  (Hydroids, 
Bairachia). 

(c)  The  processes  of  division  and  solution  of  the  germinal  spot 
are  slow,  and  take  place  at  the  periphery  of  the  egg  (Asterids). 

(d)  These  processes  again  take  place  at  the  periphery,  but  are 
rapid  {EchinidSf  Medusce,  Siphonophora,  Annelides,  Lucemaridoe  ?,  Mam-- 
malia  ?). 

(e)  The  germinal  spot  does  not  divide,  but  undergoes  solution  as 
a  whole  (Ascidians  ?). 

Like  other  recent  observers,  Bergh  considers  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  Haeckel's  theory  that  the  egg-cell  passes  into 
the  C3rtode  stage,  by  the  total  disappearance  of  the  germinal  vesicle. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  process  of  yolk-division  in  Chnothyrcea,  which  closely  resembles 
that  described  in  Hydra  by  Eleinenberg. 

The  author  concludes  with  some  remarks  upon  segmentation  and 
cell-division  in  general. 

Porifera. 

Structure  of  the  Spongidse.* — In  the  seventh  instalment  of  his 
"  Besearches  on  the  Structure  and  Development  of  Sponges,"  Professor 
F.  E.  Schulze  gives  an  aoiount  of  the  family  Spongidae,  which  he 
defines  as  "  those  homy  sponges  which  have  small,  hemispherical, 
ciliated  chambers,  provided  with  special  efierent  canals,  and  sur- 
rounded by  connective  tissue  rich  in  granules:  a  skeleton  consist- 
ing of  a  network  of  solid,  concentrically  laminated  spongiolin  fibres, 
enclosing  here  and  there  foreign  bodies,  but  never  true  siliceous 
structures,  and  in  which  the  filamentous  knobbed  filaments  character- 
istic of  some  families  (HirdnidcB)  are  absent." 

The  first  section  of  the  paper  consists  of  a  review  of  the  work  of 
former  observers  on  the  classification,  &c.,  of  Spongidte  and  on  the 
genera  included  in  it.  Of  these  Schulze  accepts  six : — Euspongia^ 
Bippospongia,  PhyUospongia,  Carieriospongia,  Cacospongia^  and  SteUh 
spongia, 

Euspongia  officinalis, — Schulze  distinguishes  six  subspecies  of  this 
sponge,  of  the  general  character  of  all  of  which  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion ;  they  are  E,  molissime,  lamella^  adriaticay  irregularis^  exigua,  and 
tuhidosa. 

As  in  other  sponges,  three  layers  of  tissue  are  distinguishable,  called 

*  'Zeitsch.  wiss.  Zool./  xxxii.  (1879)  p.  593. 
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usually  ectoderm,  meBoderm,  and  endoderm,  Bince  they  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  layers  known  by  these  names  in  the  higher  animals. 
Bat  as  this  question  is  more  or  less  suh  judice,  Schulze  prefers  to  speak 
of  "outer  cell  layer"  (aussere  Zellenschicht),  "connective  layer" 
(BindesubstanzscMcht),  and  "collar -cell  layer"  (E^ragenzellen- 
schicht). 

The  outer  cell  layer  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  polygonal 
cells  with  rounded  nuclei ;  it  can  easily  be  made  out  in  all  the  lacunaa 
and  canals  with  the  exception  of  the  ciliated  chambers,  and  exists  also 
on  the  external  surface,  where,  however,  its  existence  is  more  difi&cult 
to  demonstrate.  In  many  examples  a  true  cuticle  can  be  separated 
from  the  outer  surfiEkce  as  a  delicate,  hyaline,  elastic  lamella. 

The  connective  layer  consists,  in  all  parts  where  ciliated  chambers 
do  not  occur,  of  a  hyaline,  gelatinous  groundnBubstance,  with  anasto- 
mosing connective-tissue  oorpasdes  embedded  in  it.  In  the  tissue 
immediately  surrounding  the,  ciliated  chambers  the  ground-substance 
contains  a  great  number  of  rounded,  highly  refractive  granules,  which 
give  to  these  portions  of  the  sponge  tissue,  a  white,  opaque  appearance, 
by  reflected  light.  Some  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  contain 
pigment  granules.  Amongst  the  ordinary  corpuscles,  rounded  cells 
without  pseudopodial  processes  are  to  be  found,  containing,  in  addition 
to  a  nucleus,  highly  refractive  spheroids,  probably  of  a  fSatty  or 
amyloid  nature ;  probably  these  are  reserve  materials,  like  the  some- 
what similar  bodies  found  in  Chondrosia  and  Aplysina.* 

Contractile  fibre-cells — ^muscle-ceUs  of  other  authors— occur  in  the 
mesoderm,  especially  in  the  outer  layer,  around  the  canals,  and  in  the 
sphincter-like  membranes  of  the  oscula.  Spindle-shaped  fibres  were 
also  found  gathered  into  definite  bundles,  and  usually  running  parallel 
to  the  canals :  probably  these  are  antagonistic  to  the  circular  fibres. 

As  in  Ajplysina,  Spongdia^  &c.,  the  mesoderm  bounding  the  cavities 
in  which  tiie  generative  products  occur  is  modified  so  as  to  form  a 
single  layer  of  fiat  endothelial  cells. 

In  the  homy  fibres,  developed  entirely  in  the  mesoblast,  Schulze 
distinguishes  an  axial  cord  of  soft  consistency,  and  a  thick,  laminated, 
highly  refractive  cortex,  the  layers  of  which  are  not  composed  of 
longitudinal  fibrillaD,  but  are  homogeneous  and  structureless.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  skeleton,  he  states  that  "  the  homy  fibre  is  a  cuticular 
secretion  of  peculiarly  modified  connective-tissue  cells,  the  spongo- 
hUuts"  which  envelope  the  fibres  as  a  single  layer  of  epithelium-like 
cells  of  variable  size.  It  is  probable  that  when  new  fibres  are  to  be 
formed,  ordinary  mesoderm  cells  become  somewhat  altered  in  shape, 
and  arranged  in  strings ;  that  there  is  then  formed  in  the  axis  of  tiie 
string,  pi^y  by  secretion  from  the  cell,  partly  by  modification  of  the 
mesodermal  ground-substance,  the  soft  axial  cord ;  and  that  then,  the 
cells,  acquiring  the  characteristic  form  of  spongoblasts,  secrete,  layer 
by  layer,  the  cortical  substance.  The  outer  free  ends  of  the  principal 
fibres  grow,  probably,  in  virtue  of  a  cap  of  irregular  mesoderm  c^ls 
which  invest  them:  in  growing,  it  is  probable  that  they  include  in  their 

*  For  ibis  and  other  points,  cf.  Schnlze  on  Aplysina  and  Spongelia,  this 
Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  434. 
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sabstanoe  sand-grains  and  other  foreign  particles  adhering  to  the 
oonnli)  or  elevations  of  the  surface  into  which  the  ends  of  the  chief 
fibres  project. 

The  collar-cells  (endoderm^  resemble  those  of  other  homy  sponges : 
they  are  nsually  elongated  and  cylindrical,  with  a  rounded  nucleus  at 
the  base.  They  form  a  single  layer,  lining  the  hemispherical  ciliated 
chambers,  each  of  which  has  usually  four  or  more  inhalent  pores  and 
a  large  exhalent  canal. 

The  ova,  as  in  other  sponges,  arise  as  irregular  roundish  cells  in 
ihe  hyaline  ground-substance  of  the  connective  layer.  The  ripe  eggs 
are  oval,  0  *  25  mm.  in  diameter,  with  granular  yolk  and  a  large  germinal 
vesicle  with  germinal  spots.  It  was  made  out  that,  as  the  egg 
became  ripe,  the  germinal  vesicle  approached  the  periphery,  and  com- 
pletely lost  its  vesicular  character,  appearing  merely  as  a  bright 
specK. 

One  important  point  is  that,  in  this  genus,  the  eggs  are  not 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  mesoderm,  as  in  other  sponges,  but 
occur  in  definite  groups  of  ten  to  thirty,  embedded  in  gelatinous  con- 
nective stroma,  and  forming  together  a  globular  mass,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  first  appearance  of  an  ovary.  The  period  of  sexual 
maturity  is  independent  of  the  time  of  year. 

Sperm  aggregations  were  only  found  in  one  specimen,  which 
contained  no  eggs,  so  that  probably  the  sexes  are  distinct. 

Yolk-division  is  regular  and  symmetrical :  no  cleavage  cavity  was 
to  be  seen.  The  oldest  larva  examined  was  somewhat  elongated,  convex 
at  one  pole,  slightly  excavated  at  the  other,  and  consisted  of  a 
central  mass  of  parenchyma-like  cells,  surrounded  by  a  single  layer  of 
very  small,  cylindrical,  ciliated  cells.  Pigment  occurred  in  the  outer 
layer,  both  at  the  convex  pole  and  in  the  raised  rim  surrounding  the 
depression  at  the  opposite  extremity.* 

Cacaspongia, — The  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  three 
species  of  this  genus,  which  does  not  differ  in  anv  important  par- 
ticulars from  Eusjpongia,  ^ 

Histology  and  Oemmation  of  the  Tethy8B.t — In  addition  to  the 
following  results^  Dr.  Bela  Deszo  he  gives  valuable  hints  as  to 
methods  for  the  study  of  these  difficult  organisms. 

The  cells — e.  g.  of  the  syncytium — were  brought  out  by  Beale's 
carmine.  The  gemmaa  were  studied  by  thin  hand-made  sections  after 
treatment  with  i  per  cent,  perosmic  acid  and  with  ammonia-free 
carmine.  By  these  means  a  very  considerable  complexity  of  histo- 
logical arrangement  is  demonstrated  to  exist  in  Tetkya  lyricurium, 
which  was  the  special  form  selected  for  study. 

A  distinct  ejpiiheliumj  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells, 
covers  the  outer  surface  of  both  the  gemmae  and  adult ;  in  the  former 
case  they  are  oval  in  shape,  in  the  adult  they  are  polygonal  and  smaller. 

An  endothelium  clotibes  the  interior  of  the  water-passages,  and 
differs  from  the  epithelium  in  the  more  massive  shape  of  its  con- 
stituent cells. 

♦  Of.  Metschnikoff;  this  Joarnal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  874. 
t  •  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat./  xvi  (1879)  p.  626. 
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The  fibreAayer  is  a  layer  separated  from  the  epitheliam  by 
a  layer  of  small  and  one  of  large  stellate  spicules.  It  consists  in 
the  youngest  embryos  (gemmse)  of  oval,  granular,  nucleated  cells 
lengthened  fusifonnly,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  epithelial  cells. 
In  embryos  of  twice  the  size  they  have  become  slightly  larger  and 
more  elongated.  In  the  adult  they  may  (1)  assume  a  true  fihreshape 
by  elongation,  containing  a  nucleus  ana  granular  protoplasm,  or 
(2)  remain  apindle-aihaped,  the  protoplasm  remaining  dear,  but  being 
longitudinally  fibrillated. 

The  medullary  tiamie  occupies  the  centre  of  the  sponge,  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  preceding  layer,  and  consists  of  an  aggr^^ 
tion  of  cells  which  may  be  isolated  and  are  distinguishable  in  the 
tissue  itself;  their  nuclei  often  contain  nucleoli.  In  the  younger 
embryos  they  are  roundish,  oval,  granular,  with  a  large  nucleus ; 
they  are  almost  half  as  large  again  in  the  older  embryos ;  in  the 
adult  they  are  found  again  to  possess  the  former  dimensions 
(*0069  mm.  long)  and  have  an  angular,  elongated  form,  their  nuclei 
often  becoming  inyisible  or  being  lost  (it  does  not  appear  which  is 
really  the  case). 

The  tocUer-voBctdar  system  is  absent  in  gemmsB  of  1  mm.  diameter. 
In  those  of  2  mm.,  however,  the  different  tissues,  as  already  enumerated, 
are  developed;  and  within  these,  between  the  large-stellat^-spionle 
layer  and  Uiat  of  the  small  spicules,  which  lies  directly  beneath  the 
epidermis — run  the  main  water-canals.  These  send  ofif  branches  with 
regularity  to  the  surface,  which  is  uniformly  perforated  by  the  pores^ 
and  to  the  central  medulla.  The  ciliated  endothelium  cells  which 
line  its  course  rest  on  small  stellate  spicules,  which  in  turn  are 
surrounded  by  fibre-cells.  To  these  arrangements  of  contractile 
fibres  and  of  ^e  vessels  must  be  due  the  circidation  of  water  through 
the  system,  and  its  sudden  expulsion,  accompanied  by  contraction  of 
the  body,  when  the  sponge  is  removed  from  the  sea. 

The  linear  spicules  range  from  *  0176  to  *  0315  mm.  in  breadth  in 
different  gemmii^  three  varieties  between  these  limits  exist  in  the 
adult.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  bi-laminate  sheath  ;  the  inner  layer 
being  the  proper  sheath-layer,  the  other  being  formed  by  the  sur- 
rounding sponge-cells ;  the  former  is  distinguished,  as  discovered  by 
Keller,  by  being  more  deeply  stained  by  reagents  than  are  the  sur- 
rounding cells ;  its  cells  are  also  much  smaller  than  these.  In  young 
gemmsB  the  sheath  covers  the  point  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  spicule. 

The  smaU  stellates  appear  in  the  outer  part  of  the  fibre-layer,  first 
in  one,  ultimately  in  many  rows;  they  are  each  developed  from  a 
single  cell,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  converted  into  the  spicule ;  in 
their  youngest  stages  they  dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  large  stellates  appear  first  in  gemmsd  of  2  mm.  diameter, 
and  form  a  single  row  beneath  the  last-named  forms;  they  are 
developed  in  <*  giant-ceUs ''  of  *0315  mm.  diameter,  from  the  cell- 
nuclei. 

The  gemma  appear  first  in  the  small-stellate  layer,  as  aggrega- 
tions of  four  specialized  cells  each,  lying  in  a  capsule  composed  of 
long  fibre-cells.    Of  the  four  embryonic  cells,  three  originate  the 
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ectoderm  and  one  the  evidoderm.  The  endodermal  cell  becomes  en- 
capsuled  by  the  mnltiplication  of  ilie  ectoderm  cells  round  it,  and 
then  proceeds  to  increase  by  fission,  forming  a  single  row  of  cells, 
and  then — the  ectoderm  ceasing  to  multiply  its  cells — a  double  row, 
and  so  on,  until  the  whole  mass  becomes  globular  from  the  internal 
development  of  endoderm  cells.  Now  the  ectoderm  resumes  its 
activity  and  becomes  bi-laminate,  the  outer  layer  constituting  the 
small-stellate-spicule  layer,  the  inner  forming  the  source  of  the  friture 
large-stellate-  and  fibre-layers,  and  of  the  medallary  tissue. 

The  gemmte,  thus  originated,  on  reaching  a  diameter  of  1  mm.  are 
supported  by  a  pedicle  of  spicules ;  they  then  consist  of  an  epithelium, 
a  layer  of  smidl  stellates,  below  this  the  fibre-  and  large-stellate 
cells,  and  innermost  the  medullary  tissue,  the  whole  diameter  being 
traversed  radially  by  linear  spicules. 

The  important  modifications  occurring  in  the  next — \h.e  2  mm. 
diameter  ~  stage  are  the  development  of  the  water-vascular  system  and 
the  fuller  differentiation  of  the  spicular  and  cellular  elements. 

The  bud  reaches  the  exterior  by  its  contact  with  a  bundle  of  the 
radiating  spicules;  these  gradually  move  towards  the  periphery, 
being  met  by  an  invagination  of  the  more  superficial  small-stellate 
layer;  the  gemma  arrives  opposite  to  this  opening,  and  is  thus 
extruded  by  its  spicule-bundle  from  the  sponge.  This  method  of 
development  of  buds  is  especially  interesting  from  the  few  exact 
parallels  with  which  it  meets  in  other  animals,  the  case  of  Loxosoma 
as  lately  given  by  Professor  0.  Schmidt  *  being  one  of  these. 

This  method  of  development  by  germ-layers  in  a  bud  is  probably 
more  ancient  than  the  same  process  exhibited  by  an  ovum.  The 
mesoderm,  according  to  the  results  here  set  forth,  is  double,  which 
F.  E.  Schulzef  has  hitherto  not  admitted,  although  he  is  dis- 
tinguished among  the  upholders  of  the  three-layered  structure  of 
sponges.  Certain  varieties  of  T.  lyncuriumy  viz.  var.  villosa  Schmidt, 
MS.,  and  var.  kevia  Schmidt,  MS.,  show  minor  divergences  from 
the  arrangements  above,  chiefly  in  the  connections  of  the  layers  of 
stellate  spicules ;  a  similar  divergence  is  shown  by  an  unpublished 
species  of  Tetbya  from  Mexico. 

Faringdon  (Coral-Eag)  Sponges.^ — Mr.  H.  T.  Carter  draws 
attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  view  of  Zittel 
that  these  sponges  are  "  CalcispongiaB."  He  points  out  that  their 
resemblance  to  the  genus  Clathrina  of  Gray  is  only  illusory,  inasmuch 
as  what  is  hollow  in  the  extant  is  solid  in  the  fossil  form.  The 
results  of  his  earlier  microscopic  examinations  were  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  think  that  tri-radiate  spicules  might  have  been  present  in  the 
coral-rag  sponge,  but  further  examination,  while  in  some  points 
it  appeared  considerably  to  confuse  matters,  seemed  to  prove  that 
there  were  no  tri-radiate  spicules  at  all,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  he 
found  that  the  spiculation  of  the  sponges  was  Lithistid,  and  his 
anticipation  that  some  of  the  Faringdon  forms  were  originally  sili- 

•  *Zeit8ch.  wiss.  Zool.,'  xxxi.  (1878)  p.  68. 

t  Ibid.,  xxviii.-xxxii.  (various  papers). 

%  'Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,'  iv.  (1879)  p.  431. 
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ceous  was  thus  confirmed.  Dealing  with  the  subject  somewhat  more 
theoretically,  Mr.  Carter  points  out  that,  although  when  they  are 
cleansed  from  sea-water,  or  rather  from  chloride  of  sodium,  the  spi- 
cules of  the  calcareous  sponge  may  be  preserred  indefinitely,  this 
cleansing  can  hardly  have  taken  place  in  the  medium  in  which  such 
must  have  flourished,  while  in  the  rich  supply  around  his  home  he 
has  never  found  any  Calcisponge,  although  he  has  often  come  across 
a  Lithistid  which  in  appearance  was  very  similar  to  the  Faringdon 
sponge,  and  only  differed  in  being  silicified  instead  of  calci]^ed; 
had  they  been  deposited  in  the  coral  rag  instead  of  in  the  upper 
greensand  they  too  might,  he  thinks,  have  been  calcareous ;  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  <'  most,  if  not  all,  of  Professor  Zittel's 
fossil  OalcispongifB  may,  after  further  examination,  have  to  be 
transferred  to  other  orders." 

Protozoa. 

Multinucleated  Animal  and  Vegetable  ProtorganismB.* — ^M.  E. 
Maupas  recalls,  as  instances  of  the  plurality  of  nucki  in  a  cell,  those 
in  Euchelys  gigas,  Opalina^  Actinosphasriumy  the  Foraminifera,  <&c.,  a  fact 
which  has  much  embarrassed  writers  on  ceUular  morphology,  some  of 
whom,  attaching  great  importance  to  the  nuclei,  see  in  their  multi- 
plicity the  indication  of  a  multicellular  condition;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  consider  them  as  simple  fragments  in  no  way  affecting  the 
individuality  and  unity  of  the  celL 

The  author  has  reconsidered  the  question,  and  has  examined  Infu- 
soria, a  fangus,  Empuaa  mtiacartna,  and  four  algss  (three  Cladophora 
and  one  Vaucheria,  one  of  the  former  being  marine). 

The  Empusa  was  taken  during  its  vegetative  period,  when  it  was 
seen  to  be  marked  with  numerous  bright  spots  very  close  together, 
which  some  authors  describe  as  yacuoles,  but  which  are  really  small 
nuclei  of  about  4  /a  in  diameter.  .To  demonstrate  this,  the  Empusa 
can  be  treated  in  the  manner  already  described  f  for  the  zoospores 
of  algsd,  that  is,  by  alcohol,  plcrocarmine,  and  crystallized  acetic  acid. 
The  nuclei  are  very  mmierous,  and  scarcely  separated  from  one 
another  by  more  than  two  or  three  times  their  diameter. 

The  nuclei  of  Vaucheria  and  Cladophora^  disguised  by  chlorophyll, 
are  more  dif&cult  to  show.  They  should  be  soaked  in  alcohol  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  decolour  them,  and  then  treated  with  picro- 
carmine  and  acetic  acid.  The  tubes  of  the  Vaucheria  and  the  cells 
of  the  Cladophora  will  then  be  seen  to  have  a  great  number  of  rose- 
coloured  nuclei  similar  to  those  of  the  Empusa.  In  the  marine  Clado- 
phora there  were  from  150  to  200.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
amylaceous  corpuscles,  which  do  not  take  the  rose  colour. 

The  same  was  observed  in  four  Infusoria  of  the  genera  EnchelyO' 
dofiy  Euchelys^  Urolepma^  and  Oxytricha, 

Another  organism  observed  was  a  fine  fresh-water  rhizopod,  which 
was  improvided  even  with  a  peripheral  membrane,  and  was  composed 
of  irregular  sarcodic  masses  of  variable  dimensions,  united  by  fine 

♦  *  Comptes  Rendus,'  Ixxzix.  (1879)  p.  250 ;  see  also  infra,  p.  111. 
t  Ibid.,  Ixxxviii.  (1879)  p.  1274  ;  see  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  609. 
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anastomosing  oords.  Contmning  the  same  method,  a  multitude  of 
nuclei  from  5  /a  to  6  /a  in  diameter  were  obserred  in  every  part  of  the 
body. 

These  instances,  taken  from  such  different  organisms,  prove  the 
multinucleated  state  to  be  much  more  widenspread  than  has  been 
believed ;  and  the  author  is  persuaded  that  many  more  cases  will  be 
added. 

As  to  the  morphological  signification  of  the  facts,  it  is  difficult  to 
adopt  Ed.  Van  Beneden's  opinion,  that  these  numerous  organs  are 
only  simple  fragments  of  a  primitive  nucleus ;  for  they  are  capable 
of  dividing,  passing  through  the  complicated  series  of  phenomena 
which  recent  researches  have  revealed  in  the  division  of  the  nucldi 
of  animal  and  vegetable  cells.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit  with 
Haeckel  that  these  organisms  are  composed  of  cells,  distinct  by  their 
nuclei,  but  fused  together  by  their  sarcodic  body,  we  shall  have  an 
intermediate  structure,  establishing  the  transition  between  unicellular 
and  polycellular  beings ;  and  we  might  say  with  Huxley  *  that  the 
multinucleate  Infusoria  closely  approach  the  lowest  forms  of  Turbel- 
laria.  But  the  grave  objection  presents  itself,  that  in  what  we  know 
of  the  life^history  of  these  multinucleated  organisms  we  see  no  trace 
of  the  differentiations  and  localizations  of  function  which  characterize 
the  simplest  Metazoa.  They  always  behave  as  simple  cells,  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  homodynamous. 

The  author  thinks  that  his  observations  indicate  the  direction  for 
research  to  fill  up  the  hiatus  between  the  Protozoa  and  Metazoa. 


BOTANY. 

A.    OENEBAX,  including  Embryology  and  Hiatology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

Development  of  the  Embryo-sact — M.  Vesque's  latest  communi- 
cation on  wis  subject  is  mainly  confirmatory  of  the  previous  remark- 
able observations  of  himself  f  and  Professor  Warming,  of  the  formation 
and  subsequent  disappearance  of  thick  coUenchymatous  division- 
walls  in  the  "primordial  mother-cell"  of  the  embryo-eac,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  cells  thus  formed  are  compared  by  Warming  to 
tiie  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  of  phanerogams  and  the  spores  of  vas- 
cular cryptogams.  To  this  Yesque  adds  the  probable  homology  that 
the  germintd  vesicles  and  antipodal  cells  correspond  to  the  spores 
and  pollen-grains ;  the  other  c^ls,  with  undivided  nucleus,  the  anti- 
dinals,  to  special  mother-ceUs  arrested  in  their  development.  In 
the  present  paper  he  details  the  result  of  the  special  examination,  on 
these  points,  of  plants  taken  from  a  large  number  of  natural  orders. 

The  following  is  his  method  of  observation  and  preparation. 

The  practice,  until  quite  recently,  was  to  detach  the  embryo-sac 
from  the  integuments  of  the  ovule,  and  even  from  the  surrounding 

♦  *  A  Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals,'  1877,  p.  678. 
t  *  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,'  viii.  (1879)  p.  261. 
i  See  this  Journal,  it  (1879)  p.  903. 
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nnclear  tissue.  This  Tiolent  process  necessarily  more  or  less  com- 
pletely disarranges  the  relative  position  of  the  contents,  and  leads  to 
false  results,  if  these  are  not  at  the  same  time  checked  by  other  modes 
of  preparation.  The  greater  part  of  M.  Tulasne's  errors  are  due  to 
this  defective  mode  of  observation.  Hofmeister,  Schacht,  and  others 
have  preferred  to  make  longitudinal  sections  of  the  ovule,  which  they 
then  observed  in  water  or  some  other  liquid.  Observations  made  in 
this  way  are  sufficiently  exact ;  but  the  phenomena  of  osmose  intrude, 
and  cause  displacement  and  destruction  of  the  germinal  vesicles  and 
of  the  other  minute  structures  contained  in  the  sac.  The  process 
answers  for  young  states  of  the  ovule,  especially  if  to  the  water  is 
added  about  5  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Strasburger  recommends  osmic  acid  of  1  per  cent.,  which  has  the 
property  of  making  the  nuclei  very  visible.  The  use  of  this  reagent 
is  very  advantageous  in  certain  cases;  but,  unfortunately,  it  often 
produces,  with  the  organic  matters  contained  in  the  cells  that  surround 
the  embryo-sac,  a  black  precipitate  of  such  density  as  to  prevent  its  use. 

Another  process,  also  recommended  by  Strasburger,  is  to  fix  the 
protoplasm  by  absolute  alcohol.  All  the  organs  are  by  this  means 
reduced  to  perfect  immobility,  and  the  preparation  can  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  tissues  become  opaque,  and  must  be 
rendered  transparent,  for  observation,  by  glycerine  or  potash.  Glyce- 
rine often  makes  them  too  transparent,  so  as  to  render  the  cell-walls 
invisible.  Fixation  by  alcohol  is  necessary  when  the  embryo-sac  is 
studied  in  the  nearly  adult  state ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  in  the  young 
state. 

M.  Vesque  has  himself  often  adopted  the  plan  of  covering  the 
blade  of  the  razor  with  a  layer  of*  absolute  alcohol,  which,  instead  of 
destroying  its  cutting  qualities,  renders  it  possible  to  make  much 
finer  sections  than  with  the  dry  razor.  The  tissues,  which  are  instan- 
taneously hardened,  offer  a  better  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  the 
albuminoid  substances  do  not  adhere  to  the  blade.  The  section 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  drop  of  alcohol,  to  which  is  added,  some 
moments  afterwards,  glycerine  or  potash. 

Different  reagents  are  required  for  each  species  before  com- 
mencing a  serious  study.  It  does  not  answer  to  adhere  either  to  a 
single  method  of  preparation,  or  to  a  single  reagent. 

Large  ovules  are  easily  cut  by  holding  them  between  the  thumb 
and  index-finger  of  the  left  hand.  All  those  preparations  should  be 
rejected  in  which  the  embryo-sac  is  touched ;  for  it  is  possible  in  that 
case  that  some  of  the  nuclei  may  have  escaped.  It  is,  however,  some- 
times useful  to  examine  sections  of  this  kind,  as,  for  example,  when 
studjdng  the  nature  of  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac 

In  the  case  of  very  small  ovules  it  is,  however,  seldom  that  they 
can  be  examined  in  sections  through  the  integaments.  Very  fine 
sections  are  then  made  through  the  ovary,  with  tiie  chance  of  raising 
the  integuments  and  exposing  the  nucleus  or  embryo-sac  It  is 
obvious  that  the  position  of  the  ovules  must  first  be  observed  before 
determining  whether  to  make  transverse  or  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  ovary. 
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It  is  sometimeB  necessary  to  study  both  faces  of  a  section.  It 
must  then  be  turned  over— an  operation  which  can  be  performed 
without  difficulty  after  a  little  practice.  For  this  purpose  M.  Vesque 
uses  a  cutting  needle.  When  it  is  known  beforehand  that  this  will 
be  required,  2ie  section  may  be  placed  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
glass,  and  can  then  be  easily  turned  as  often  as  required. 

Metastasis  of  Oermination  at  various  Temperatures.* — A  series 
of  experiments  on  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  germina* 
tion  of  peas  has  led  W.  Detmer  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

When  the  seeds  attain  the  same  stage  of  development  or  germina- 
tion at  different  temperatures,  the  same  amount  of  dry  substance  is 
consumed ;  and  as  germination  advances,  the  loss  of  dry  substance 
increases ;  a  larger  amount  of  dry  substance  is  lost  in  the  same  time 
at  a  higher  than  at  a  lower  temperature.  A  comparison  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  seedlings  grown  at  different  temperatures 
with  tbat  of  the  seeds  shows  that  the  processes  of  metastasis  proceed 
in  the  same  way  during  germination  when  the  seedlings  undergo  the 
same  loss  of  dry  substance,  i.  e.  reach  the  same  stage  of  development 
at  dififerent  temperatures.  One  hundred  seeds,  whether  they  had 
germinated  for  ninety-four  hours  at  23°  C,  or  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  hours  at  19°  C,  had  lost  almost  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  dried  substance,  i.  e.  had  attained  the  same  stage  of 
development;  and  the  amount  of  starch  and  dextrin  that  had  dis- 
appeared was  found  to  be  the  same  in  each  case. 

Action  of  Low  Temperatures  on  the  Oermination  of  Seeds.t 
— ^Experiments  on  the  influence  of  temperature  on  germination  were 
first  attempted  in  1832,  by  MM.  Edwards  and  Colin.  The  reduction 
of  temperature  was  effected  by  the  evaporation  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo.  Seeds  submitted  for  fifteen  minutes  to  the  low  temperature  of 
—  40°  C.  were  totally  unharmed.  In  1860  the  question  was  again 
taken  up  by  Professor  Wartmann,  and  with  the  same  result;  the 
seeds  experimented  on  were  reduced  to  the  still  lower  temperature 
of -110°  C. 

The  experiments  of  MM.  0.  de  CandoUe  and  Eaoul  Pictet  (details 
of  which  are  now  given)  were  made  on  Lepidium  sativum^  Sinajpia 
aJhay  Brassica  oleracea,  and  Triticwm  vulgare. 

Seeds  of  each  of  these  species  were  (27th  March)  placed  in  thin 
glass  tubes,  and  enclosed,  together  with  a  thermometer,  in  a  test-tube, 
which  was  hermetically  sealed  and  swathed  in  tow.  By  keeping  the 
tow  constantly  wet  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  was  gradually 
reduced.  At  4.25  pjf.  it  was  -39°  C;  at  5.0,  -43°;  at  6.0, 
-47°;  at7.0,  -49°;  and  atS.O  to  10.0  it  was  maintained  at  -50°. 
The  next  day  but  one,  twenty-four  of  each  of  J^e  seeds  were  planted 
along  with  others  of  the  same  species,  and  from  the  same  crop,  but 
which  had  not  been  frozen.  On  23rd  April  all  the  seeds  of  three  out 
of  the  four  species  had  germinated,  no  difference  whatever  being 

♦  *  Forscbungen  aus  dem  Geb.  der  Agriculturphyeik,'  ii.  p.  282;  see  *  Natur- 
forecher/  xii.  (1879)  p.  376. 

t  •  Arch.  Sci.  Pbye.  et  Nat.,'  ii.  (1879)  p.  629. 
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apparent  between  the  young  plants  from  the  frozen  and  unfrozen  seeds. 
In  the  case  of  the  fourth  species,  however — ^the  wheat — seven  only 
germinated,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  alcohol,  poured 
into  the  test-tube  to  keep  the  thermometer  free  from  ice,  had  got  into 
the  tube  containing  these  seeds,  and  spoilt  them. 

A  second  experiment  was  made  a  few  days  later  with  thirteen 
species,  the  seeds  of  which  were  placed  along  with  fragments  of  metal 
in  a  single  hermetically  sealed  tube,  and  this  again  in  a  test-tube  as 
before.  When  —40°  C.  was  reached,  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen  was 
poured  into  the  test-tube,  and  the  refrigeration  continued  for  two 
hours,  till  —80^  G.  was  reached.  No  precaution  was  taken  to 
graduate  the  return  of  the  seeds  to  the  surrounding  temperature. 
The  next  day  they  were  sown  as  before.  All  germinated  and 
produced  perfectly  normal  plants,  with  the  exception  of  three  species 
which  were  evidently  of  a  bad  stock,  as  both  frozen  and  unfrozen  ones 
remained  sterile. 

None  of  the  seeds  experimented  on  had  been  specially  dried ;  they 
were  gathered  in  1877,  with  one  exception — Mimoaa  pudica — the 
seeds  of  which  were  fifteen  years  old. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  investigations,  and  to  extend  them 
to  a  greater  variety  of  germs,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  submitting 
both  to  still  longer  and  more  severe  tests. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Penetration  of  the  Soil  by  the  Koots  of 
Seedlings.* — The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  E. 
Bichter : — When  seeds  germinate  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  roots  will  only  penetrate  the  soil  under  certain  conditions ;  the 
following  being  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  temperature  must  be  at  a  certain  minimum  elevation  above 
the  zero  for  the  germination  of  the  particular  species. 

2.  This  minimum  is  much  lower  for  the  same  species  when  the 
seeds  are  exposed  to  the  light  than  when  placed  in  the  dark.  The 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  that,  under  the  influence  of  light,  a 
transformation  takes  place  of  light  into  heat,  as  can  be  shown  by 
culture  experiments  at  temperatures  above  the  most  favourable  for  the 
germination  of  the  particular  species. 

8.  A  pressure  of  the  roots  on  the  soil,  whether  by  the  formation 
of  root-hairs  or  by  pressure  from  without,  favours  the  penetration  of  the 
roots. 

4.  The  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  power  of 
penetration  is  limited  to  the  mechanical  resistance  offered  by  the 
former. 

5.  Geotropism  is  necessarily  a  powerful  factor  in  the  power  of 
roots  to  penetrate  the  soil.  Light  influences  it  by  favouring  growth 
by  the  creation  of  heat,  and  hence  increasing  the  geotropic  downward 
curvature.  Negative  heliotropism,  on  the  contra^,  notwithstanding 
what  might  have  been  expected,  has  no  influence  on  the  penetration 
of  roots  exposed  to  light. 

♦  *  SB.  K.  Akad.  Wise.  (Wien),'  Juno  19, 1879 ;  see  *  Bot  Zeit,'  xxxvii  (1879) 
p.  613. 
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Influenoe  of  the  Hygrometrio  State  of  the  Air  on  Vegetation*— 
According  to  M.  P.  Sagot,  leayes  transpire  but  little  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  aqueons  yaponr ;  the  axis,  therefore,  and  the  leaves, 
remaining  strongly  turgid,  develop  to  an  excessive  extent,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  Moreover,  if  the  amount  of 
soil  is  but  small,  the  quantity  of  mineral  salts  that  accumulates  in  the 
tissues  is  often  too  small  for  the  seeds  to  ripen.  In  a  dry  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  the  transpiration  being  very  energetic,  the  turgidity 
of  the  tissues  is  always  low,  and  the  growth  therefore  slow.  Thiis 
state  of  things  is  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  flowers 
and  fruits,  as  well  as  to  the  ripening  of  the  seeds,  even  in  poor  soils ; 
for  the  salts,  contained  in  comparatively  concentrated  solutions, 
Anally  accumulate  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  tissues. 

The  reason  is  thus  furnished  why,  in  equatorial  forests,  the  trees, 
which  are  bare  of  leaves  during  the  dry  season,  burst  into  blossom 
under  the  influence  of  moist  winds  even  before  the  rain  falls,  and  bulbs 
begin  to  grow  as  soon  as  the  air  is  moist.  The  growth  of  some  of 
our  vegetables,  especially  the  cabbage,  is  often  arrested  during  the 
drought  of  summer,  even  when  they  are  well  watered.  But  as  soon  as 
rain  falls,  however  small  in  amount,  transpiration  is  diminished,  and 
the  growth  is  at  once  rapidly  accelerated,  diminishing  again  afterwards, 
even  if  the  rain  continues ;  because  the  supply  of  mineral  substances, 
accumulated  during  the  drought,  begins  to  exhaust  itself.  Vegetables 
such  as  haricot,  maize,  pea,  com,  &c.,  grown  in  greenhouses,  even  in 
the  soil,  become  feeble,  in  consequence  of  the  too  large  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case 
with  all  plants;  there  are  some,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  ferns, 
palms,  Scitaminead,  Aroide«B,  Piperaoeaa,  Melastomaceae,  (&c.,  which 
require  a  moist  air. 

The  structure  of  the  tissues  varies  with  the  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  air.  If  a  shrub  is  transplanted  in  summer  from  a  hothouse  to 
the  open  air,  it  soon  loses  its  leaves,  which  are  replaced  by  smaller 
ones,  more  crowded  and  of  a  firmer  texture.  These  fftll  in  their  turn 
when,  in  the  autumn,  the  tree  is  replaced  in  the  hothouse.  For  the 
same  reason  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  in  equatorial  forests  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  and  of  the  dry  seasons. 

Plurality  of  Nuclei  in  Vegetable  CeUs.f — This  phenomenon, 
according  to  M.  Treub,  has  hitherto  only  been  observed,  and  that  as 
an  exception,  in  the  cells  of  AlgsB,  especially  the  SiphonocladacesB ; 
also  in  the  pollen-grains,  pollen-tubes,  and  cells  connected  with  the 
embryo-sac. 

He  now  points  out  that  it  is  a  constant  occurrence  in  the  vegetative 
cells  of  some  phanerogams ;  thus  in  the  liber-flbres  and  laticiferous 
cells  of  some  Euphorbiacead,  Asclepiadead,  Apocynaceae,  and  Urticacesd 
—  cells  which  De  Bary  has  proved  to  be  simple  and  single — a 
plurality  of  nuclei  occurs  with  some  regularity :  for  instance,  in  the 
liber-cells  of  Humulua  lupulus,  Urtica  dioica,  Vinca  minora  and  in  the 
laticiferous  cells  of  the  two  last  named  and  of  Euphorbia,  &c. 

♦  *  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France/  xxvi.  (1879)  p.  67 ;  see  also  antCy  p.  106. 
t  *Comptt'8  Bendus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  494. 
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The  method  of  prodnction  of  these  nnolei  is  by  "  division,"  i.  e.  » 
process  of  several  stages,  hitherto  claimed  for  the  tmt  nuclear  oells 
alone ;  but  he  has  observed  it  in  the  case  of  the  three  first-mentioned 
plants  in  the  liber-cells,  and  in  the  two  second  in  the  latioiferons 
cells  as  weU :  the  division  just  stops  short  of  the  formation  of  septa  ; 
the  nuclei  in  one  cell,  sometimes  numbering  thirty,  generally  divide 
simultaneously. 

The  process  of  '*  free  cell-formation  "  occurs  in  the  same  manner, 
according  to  Strasburger,  but  proceeds  to  the  aggregation  of  proto- 
plasm round  the  different  nuclei,  and  thus  forms  new  cells. 

These  discoveries  tend  to  exalt  the  importance  of  the  nucleus  in 
these  processes  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  protoplasm. 

Contraction  of  Cells  through  Absorption  of  Water.*— The  con- 
traction of  cells  by  the  loss  of  water  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  of 
vegetable  physiology ;  not  so,  however,  that  of  contraction  by  absorp- 
tion of  water,  which,  however,  according  to  H.  de  Vries,  is  very 
common  in  roots. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  winter  buds  of  many  biennial 
plants,  which  expose  their  cotyledons  and  plumule  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil  in  spring,  retreat  entirely  beneath  the  surface  in  winter. 
This  can  obviously  only  take  place  from  a  contraction  in  length 
of  the  root  By  means  of  horizontal  marks,  a  contraction  was 
measured  in  roots  of  red  clover  and  beet  planted  in  water  or  wet  soil, 
to  the  extent  of  10  to  15,  or  even  in  some  cases  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 
The  greater  part  of  the  contraction  takes  place  during  the  first  part  of 
the  time,  a  corresponding  increase  in  thickness  being  manifested  at 
the  same  time.  This  change  in  the  form  of  the  cells  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  cambial  tissue  of  the  root,  decreasing  with  the  increase 
in  age  of  the  cells,  both  in  the  wood  and  in  the  bark.  The  contractile 
element  is,  therefore,  the  parenchymatous  cells,  the  rest  of  the  cells 
remaining  passive,  and  even  offering  considerable  resistance. 

The  contraction  on  absorption  of  water  is  a  phenomenon  of 
turgidity ;  and  contraction  from  increase  of  turgidity  can  only  result 
from  an  unequal  extensibility  of  the  cell-walls  in  different  directions. 
The  very  common  phenomenon  of  transverse  wrinkles  on  roots  is  a 
result  of  this  contraction. 

Suberization  of  the  Membrane  of  Secretion-re8ervoir8.t— The 
structure  of  the  walls  of  reservoirs  for  special  secretions  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  investigation  by  E.  Zacharias,  who  finds  that  the  trans- 
formation into  a  corky  substance  is  a  very  common  phenomenon. 
This  was  especially  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  reservoirs  exa- 
mined which  contained  a  colourless  or  bright  yellow  volatile  oil 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  while  reservoirs  with  suberized  walls  containing 
mucilage  or  raphides  were  observed  only  in  the  genera  Aloe,  Mesem- 
hryanthemum,  and  Hohenhergia ;  suberization  had  not  taken  place  in 
those  of  Aletris  fragrans,  OrcJiis,  and  CactaceaB.  In  their  earliest 
stages,  oil,  mucilage,  and  raphides  were  invariably  found  in  all  the 
receptacles.    Only  in  Batatas  edulia  was  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus 

♦  *  Bot.  Zeit.,'  xxxvii.  (1879)  p.  649.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  617,  633. 
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oVserred  wiUi  certainty  in  the  reoeptacleB  of  mature  or^ns.  Since 
these  reeerroirs  are  fireqnently  found  unclutnged  in  the  ndlen  leayes 
and  oUier  deciduous  parts  of  plants,  the  author  considers  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  their  contents  haye  no  physiological  value  for  the 
life  of  the  plant. 

Resin-passagei  in  the  Scales  of  the  Cones  of  some  Conifers.*-- 
According  to  T.  F.  Hanausek,  the  arrangement  of  Hie  resin-passages 
in  the  cone-scales  of  some  Ooniferao  differs  from  that  of  the  resin- 
passages  in  the  leaves ;  and  }ie  derives  from  this  ^i  an  argument 
against  the  foliar  nature  of  the  scales.  He  especially  notes  the  in- 
variable concurrence  of  resin-passages  and  fibrovascular  bundles.  In 
unison  with  Frank,  but  in  opposition  to  Miiller,  he  states  that  it  is 
always  a  single  cell  that  gives  birth,  by  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
complicated  processes  of  division,  to  the  epithelium.  The  resin  could 
be  detected  even  in  the  smallest  intercellular  spaces.  He  believes 
that  it  is  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  outer  lamellsd  of  the 
cells  of  the  epithelium.  Subsequently,  however,  it  is  starch  that 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  resin,  vanishing  in  the 
winter  from  the  scales  of  Bioia,  while  the  amount  of  resin  increases 
at  the  same  time  manifold.  A  different  kind  of  resin-passage  is  also 
found  in  the  cone-scales,  produced  by  chemical  metamorphosis  of  the 
cell-contents  and  cell-walls. 

Veotaries  of  Flowers,  f  —  Towards  the  close  of  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  variation  in  the  structure  of  the  nectary  in  different 
flowers.  Dr.  W.  J.  Behrens  thus  classifles  the  various  modes  of  excre- 
tion of  the  nectar : — 

A.  Through  non-cuticularized  epidermal  cells  of  the  nectary  by 

diffusion, 
a.  Epidermal  layer  filled  with  metaplasm. 
a.  Walls  of  the  epidermal  layer  as  thin  as  those  of  the  other 

cells.    Banunctdtis  Ficaria^  B,  polyanthemo$, 
p.  The  same ;  but  the  secreting  cells  placed  in  the  iuterior  of 

the  wall  of  the  ovary.     Agapanthua  umbellatm, 
y.  Walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  somewhat  thicker  than  those 
of  the  tissue  of  the  nectary.     Bhinanthus  major, 
h.  Epidermal  layer  not  filled  with  metaplasm,  but  with  a  dear 
fluid.     AlchemiUa  vulgaris^  Polygonum  Fagopyrum. 

B.  Through  thin-walled  non-cuticularized  epidermal  papillae  by 

diffusion.    DierviUa  flortbunda, 

C.  By  the  formation  of  layers  of  a  mucilaginous  substance  in  the 

cell-wall  beneath  the  cuticle, 
a.  On  the  whole  of  the  epidermal  layer,  the  outide  being  raised 

up.    NigeUa  arvensiSy  Oestrum, 
h.  The  same,  but  the  secreting  cells  placed  in  the  interior  of 

the  wall  of  the  ovary.     ScUla  amoena. 
0.  By  the  formation  of  mucilage  at  the  apex  of  epidermal 

papillae.    Ahutilon,  AUhcM^  TropcBoUim  majua, 

*  *  Jahresb.  Dieder-osterr.  Londee-oberrealaohule  in  Erems';  see  *Bot  Zeit,' 
zxxvii.  (1879)  p.  695. 

t  •  Flora,'  Ixii.  (1879)  p.  433. 
VOL.  m.  I 
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D.  By  fisBures  in  the  epidermal  layer, 
a.  On  a  smooth  epidermis, 
cu  Level.    Acer  pseudo-platanus^  SymjphytuM  offieindU^  Par- 

nasna  pcdustris, 
p.  Elevated.     EpHdbium  angustifoUum, 
5.  On  a   rough  epidermis;  depressed.     Anthriscua  sylveatria^ 

Heradeum  Sjphondyliumy  Pastinaca  saiiva, 
c.  On  a  very  mieyen  epidermis.    Arcdia  Sieboldiu 

The  term  '*  metaplasm,"  as  previously  employed  by  Hanstein,  is 
applied  in  this  paper  to  the  fluid  or  semifluid  contents  o£  the  neotajy, 
which  serve  for  specific  physiological  fdnctions,  and  are  subject  to 
transformations,  sometimes  of  a  very  deep-seated  character.  The 
metaplasmic  substances  vary  greatly  m  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties, dependent  on  the  relative  proportion  of  carbohydrates  and  of 
albmninons  substances. 

Connection  between  the  Arrangements  of  the  Floral  Organs 
and  the  Visits  of  Insects  to  Flowers.* — ^In  continuation  of  his  inves- 
tigations of  the  physiological  functions  of  the  nectaries  of  flower8,t 
M.  Bonnier  gives  Ihe  following  as  his  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
connection  of  the  arrangements  of  the  floral  organs  with  the  visits  <^ 
insects: — 

1.  The  form  of  the  coroUa  may  be  materially  modifled  without 
offering  any  obstacle  to  the  visits  of  insects. 

2.  Very  different  insects  may  visit  the  same  species.  The  nature 
of  the  visiting  insects  varies  wiili  the  locality,  just  as  the  amount  of 
nectar  produced  varies  with  the  latitude  and  altitude.  A  nectariferous 
plant  which  is  visited  by  insects  in  one  region  may  be  destitute  of 
nectar  and  unvisited  in  another  region. 

8.  The  development  of  hairs  in  the  interior  of  the  cor<^,  as  in  the 
Labiatad,  or  of  scales  or  internal  spurs,  as  in  the  Borragineso,  is  not 
correlated  to  that  of  nectar. 

4.  Insects  very  often  visit  flowers  without  effecting  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and  even  wi&out  producing  any  fecundation.  They  firequently 
collect  a  saccharine  fluid  outside  the  flowers. 

5.  Visiting  insects  ^o  where  the  nectar  is  most  abundant  and  most 
easy  to  obtain ;  their  visits  have  frequently  no  relation  to  the  floral 
arrangements  which  facilitate  cross-fertilization. 

Arum  crinitum  as  an  Insectivorous  Plant.}— -The  spathe  of  this 
plant,  when  in  flower,  exudes  a  powerful  odour  ot  putrid  flesh,  attract- 
ing to  it  quantities  of  flies  which  lay  their  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spathe.  The  similar  visits  of  insects  to  the  spathe  of  Arum  macidaium 
are  described  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  having  for  their  object  the 
transference  of  the  pollen  to  the  female  flowers ;  but  M.  B.  Schnetzler 
believes  that  in  the  case  of  A,  crinitum  this  is,  at  all  events,  only  a 
secondary  purpose.    On  the  spadix  of  this  species  are  a  number  of 

♦  *Bull.  Soc  Bot  France.'  xxvii.  (1879)  p.  68. 
t  See  this  Journal,  vol.  ii.  (1879)  p.  748. 
i  *  Oomptes  Bradus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  d08. 
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hairs  recmltiiig  from  the  abortion  of  male  flowers,  and  on  the  inside  of 
the  spathe  are  others  in  such  a  position  that,  while  presenting  no 
obstacle  to  the  entry  of  insects,  they  effectually  prevent  their  escape. 
Not  only  do  the  insects  which  have  entered  the  spathe  thus  perish,  but 
this  is  idso  the  case  with  the  larrad  which  proceed  from  the  eggs,  these 
latter  perishing  from  hunger.  The  glandular  hairs  which  clothe  the 
inner  face  of  the  spathe  exude  a  viscid  juice  which  has  an  obvioas  effect 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  insects,  causing  their  rapid  decay,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  primary  object  gained  is  the  absorption  of  the 
resulting  substances  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

Hew  Insectivorous  Pinguicula.*— Von  Heldreich  has  detected, 
in  the  Korax  mountains  of  northern  Greece,  at  the  height  of  5500  to 
7000  feet,  a  small  Pinguicula  with  white  flowers  and  very  thick,  white, 
yellow-green  leaves,  which  he  believes  to  be  P.  crystcUlina  Sibth.  On 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  were  a  large  number  of  bodies  of  insects 
in  an  earlier  or  later  stage  of  digestion  by  the  glands  plentifully 
sprinkled  over  its  surface.  This  is  the  first  insectivorous  plant  hitherto 
recognized  in  Greece ;  the  genera  Droseray  Utricidariay  and  Aldrcnanda 
being  apparently  not  represented  in  its  flora. 

Candvorous  Habits  of  Drosera  rotnndifolia  and  loiigifolia.t  — 
Professor  E.  Begel  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
power  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  to  absorb  nutriment  from  small 
pieces  of  flesh,  which  have  led  him  to  a  contrary  conclusion  to  that 
arrived  at  by  0.  and  F.  Barwin.  Comparing  a  number  of  plants  that 
were  fed  in  this  way  with  another  series  that  were  not,  he  found  thai 
while  the  average  weight  of  the  seeds  was  greater  in  the  former  case, 
this  was  more  than  compensated  by  their  much  smaller  number,  the 
gross  weight  being  considerably  less.  He  found  also  that  the  leaves 
were  obviously  iniured  by  the  flesh-food,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
plants  to  resist  the  winter  was  diminidied.  Professor  Begel  con- 
siders the  epithet  "carnivorous"  applied  to  these  plants  to  be 
inappropriate. 

Nature  of  the  Tubercles  on  the  Boots  of  Leguminosse.t — 
M.  PriUieux  has  subjected  these  structures  to  a  fresh  examination,  in 
order  to  decide  between  the  conflicting  explanations  offered  as  to 
their  nature,  viz.  galls  (Malpighi);  diseased  tumours  (De  Candolle^; 
hypertrophy  of  the  rootlets  ^Clos);  abortive  rootlets  (Gkusparrini) ; 
swollen,  rudimentary,  adventitious  buds  (Treviranus) ;  and  as  to  their 
cause,  viz.  injurious  influences  in  the  soil  (Clos);  animal  parasites 
(Malpighi);  fdngus  hyphsd  (Eriksson);  bacteria  (Woronine);  Flas^ 
modiophora  (Woronine  and  kny).  After  a  full  description  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  these  structures,  PriUieux  concludes  that  they 
are,  without  doubt,  cauised  by  a  vegetable  parasite  of  the  nature  of  a 
Plasmodium.  He  states  that  they  are  produced  in  water,  as  in  the 
soil,  provided  that  the  parasites  which  induce  them  are  able  to  reach 
the  young  roots. 


•  *  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeltsckr.'  xxix.  (1879)  p.  291. 

t  *  Bot  Zeit.,'  xxxvii.  (1879)  p.  645. 

t  *  Bull.  So©.  Bot.  France/  xxvL  (1879)  p.  98. 
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Formation  of  Albuinen  in  the  Plant*— A  carefol  series  of  ex- 
periments has  been  carried  on  by  A.  Emmerling,  in  the  '^  Yersnchs- 
station  "  at  Kiel,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  place  and  mode 
of  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants.  The  plant 
selected  was  the  common  bean,  Vicia  Faha^  the  different  parts  of 
which  were  examined  at  various  stages  of  growth. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  the  results  arrived  at 
were  that  this  substance  is  at  no  period  of  development  present  in  any 
considerable  quantity  in  the  leaves;  nor  is  it  present  in  the  flowers, 
fruits,  seeds,  or  pericarp,  while  the  stems  and  roots  contain  it  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  conclusion  is  hence  derived  that  the  leaves 
are  especially  the  part  where  the  nitric  acid  absorbed  £rom  the  soil 
undergoes  tninsformation. 

The  very  extended  researches  on  the  presence  of  amide  in  the 
various  parts  of  plants  gave  the  following  results : — ^In  the  mature 
leaves  the  amides  remain  nearly  constant  during  the  entire  later 
period  of  development  of  the  plant ;  younger  leaves  are  richer  in  these 
substances  than  older  leaves.  The  proportion  of  amide  in  flowers, 
branches,  and  buds  is  relatively  large,  considerably  exceeding  that  in 
older,  and  two  or  three  times  the  amount  in  younger  leaves.  The 
flowers  contain  a  larger  proportion  in  an  early  stage  than  after  they 
are  fully  unfolded.  The  amide  not  only  accumulates  in  the  ovules, 
but  the  petals  and  sepals  also  contain  a  considerable  quantity.  Fruits 
and  seeds  are,  in  their  early  stages  of  development,  comparatively 
very  rich  in  amides ;  but  the  proportion  decreases  with  the  growth  of 
the  seeds.  The  stem  is  at  all  times  comparatively  poor  in  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  lower  woody  leafless  portion  is  the  poorest,  the 
amount  increasing  both  towards  the  summit  and  in  the  root.  The 
quantity  in  the  root  is,  however,  but  small ;  there  is  more  in  the 
lateral  roots  than  in  the  tap-root. 

The  explanation  suggested  of  these  facts  is  as  follows : — ^It  is  seen 
how  quickly  the  nitric  acid  which  is  absorbed  out  of  the  soil  into  all 
parts  of  the  stem  and  root  disappears  in  the  leaves  or  other  green 
parts,  or  those  which  are  growing  rapidly;  so  that  it  is  rare  that 
even  traces  of  it  are  to  be  detected  in  these  spots.  It  is  therefore 
scarcely  questionable  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  green  leaves  that  the 
nitrates  are  transformed  into  nitrogenous  organic  compounds,  the  final 
result  of  these  transformations  being  the  production  of  albumen.  Even 
if  the  small  quantities  of  ammonium  salts  absorbed  through  the  roots 
take  part  in  this  result,  the  part  they  play  is  very  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  nitrates.  The  final  change  to  which  the  nitrates  are  subjected  in 
the  leaves  is  probably  their  decomposition  by  vegetable  acidis.  The 
distribution  of  the  amides  follows  a  simple  law,  which  may  be  thus 
stated: — Those  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  in  active  growth  and 
increase  of  mass  are  richer  in  amide  than  the  older  mature  parts. 

Composition  of  Chloroph7ll.t — From  the  fact  that  chlorophyll  loses 
its  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid  with  the  death  of  the  part 

*  <  Landwirthflohaftliche  Yeraiiehs-stationeii,'  xxiv.  (1879)  p.  113 ;  see  *  Natar- 
foreohOT,'  xU.  (1879)  p.  418. 

t  *Zeitsohr.  fiir  physiol.  Chemie/iii.  (1879)  p.  839;  see  *  Naturforaoher,'  xii. 
(1879)  p.  391. 
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of  the  plant  that  contains  it,  while  its  spectroscopic  properties  are 
unchanged,  Hoppe-Seyler  came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  death  of 
the  plant  the  chlorophyll  undergoes  a  chemical  change  which  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  change  in  its  relation  towards  light. 

After  first  removing  the  wax  firom  grass  leaves  by  ether,  and  then 
soaking  in  hot  alcohol,  a  solution  is  obtained  of  two  distinct  colouring 
matters.  The  first,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
easily  precipitated  as  greenish,  silver-white,  four-sided  crystalline 
plates,  is  evidently  identical  with  Bougard's  crystals  of  erythrophyll. 
1'he  second  substance  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  from 
which  it  crystallizes  out  in  microscopical  needles  and  plates  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  brown  in  transmitted  light,  and  of  the  consistency  of  soft 
wax.  They  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  more  easily 
when  hot,  very  easily  in  ether  or  chloroform.  To  this  substance 
Hoppe-Seyler  gives  the  name  chlorophyUan  ;  and  to  it  is  due  the  well- 
known  fluorescence  of  chlorophyll  in  light  of  a  refrangibility  between 
the  lines  B  and  0  in  the  red.  It  is  this  constituent  of  chlorophyll 
which  he  believes  to  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere. 

Function  of  Chlorophyll,  and  Action  of  Light  upon  it*  — 
Dr.  Pringsheim  has  recently  directed  a  fresh  series  of  experiments  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  function  of  chlorophyll  in  the  life  of  the  plant, 
and  the  connection  of  its  production  and  destruction  with  the  intensity 
of  light.  His  method  of  examination  was  to  expose  the  structure  under 
obse^tion  to  the  plane  of  a  solar  image  projected  in  the  focus  of  an 
achromatic  lens  of  60  mm.  diameter. 

When,  by  means  of  such  a  lens  and  a  heliostat,  an  object  contain- 
ing chlorophyll,  such  as  a  moss-lea^  fern-prothallium,  chara,  con- 
ferva, or  section  of  a  leaf  of  a  flowering  plant,  is  exposed  to  con- 
centrated sunlight,  rapid  and  energetic  changes  are  seen  to  take 
place  in  it,  in  a  period  varying  from  ^iree  to  six  minutes  or  more.  The 
first  striking  effect  is  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll, 
the  result  in  a  few  minutes  being  the  same  as  if  the  object  had  lion  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  strong  alcohol.  The  green  colouring  matter  of 
the  grains  has  entirely  disappeared,  while  the  ground-substance  of  the 
chlorophyll  has  undergone  but  little  change.  The  destructive  change 
then  advances  to  the  other  cell-contents,  ending,  if  the  action  of  the 
intense  light  is  continued  sufficiently  long,  in  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  cell  itsell  The  circulation  of  the  protoplasm  is  arrested ;  the 
protoplasm-threads  are  ruptured;  the  nucleus  is  displaced;  the 
primordial  utricle  (ectoplasm)  contracts  and  loses  its  impermeability 
to  colouring  matters ;  the  turgidity  of  the  cell  ceases ;  in  short,  the 
cell  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  rapid  and  irreparable  destruction. 

Pringsheim  next  proceeds  to  show  that  these  phenomena  are  not 
the  direct  effects  of  a  high  temperature  produced  in  the  cell  by  radia- 
tion. A  similar  effect  is  produced  whether  the  rays  have  previously 
passed  through  a  red  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide,  a  green 
solution  of  cupric  chloride,  or  a  blue  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprio 
sulphate,  provided  only  that  the  light  transmitted  is  of   sufficient 

*  *  MB.  Akad.  WIbs.  Berlin/  Jaly  1879,  p.  532 ;  see  <  Ann.  and  Biag.  Nat  Hist,' 
V.  (1879)  p.  62. 
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intensiiy.  Bine  light,  howeyer,  exerts  a  more  powerfol  inflaenoe 
than  red,  and  the  experiments  olearlj  proved  that  the  resnit  w9B 
entirely  independent  of  the  degree  of  diath^manoy  possessed  by  the 
screen. 

The  next  point  established  was  that  the  phenomena  of  destruction 
of  the  cell  and  its  contents  in  the  light  sae  altogether  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  phenomena  not 
being  presented  in  media  free  from  oxygen,  as  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid ;  while  the  removal  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  phenomena. 

The  ccmclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  destruction  of  chlorophyll  by 
light  in  the  living  cell  is  influenced  and  promoted  by  the  light,  and 
that  it  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  respiration,  or  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  by  the  plant.  When  the  colouring  matter  has  once  been 
destroyed  by  light,  the  chlorophyll-grains  have  no  power  to  reproduce 
it.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  phenomena  in  question  cannot  be  a 
normal  physiological  act  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  but  are  a  pathological 
process.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  decomposed  colouring  matter  was  not 
accurately  determined  ;  but  Dr.  Pringsheim  is  disposed  to  think  that 
it  passes  away  in  the  form  of  various  gaseous  products.  That  the 
injurious  influences  on  the  other  contents  of  the  cell  are  not  the  result 
of  any  unknown  poisonous  product  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chlorophyll-^ains  is  proved  bv  the  fact  that  they  occur  also  in  oells 
which  contain  no  chlorophyll,  as  in  the  hairs  on  the  filaments  of 
TrcLdescantia^  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  nettle,  &o.  It  is  possible  also 
to  stop  the  experiment  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  chlorophyll-grains,  and  to  prevent  its  extend- 
ing to  the  remaining  contents  of  the  cell. 

By  these  results  Dr.  Pringsheim  was  led  to  the  important  and 
interesting  conclusion  that  the  chlorophyll,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  acts  as 
a  protective  covering,  moderating  the  injurious  influence  of  light  on 
the  protoplasm ;  and  that,  by  its  strong  absorption  of  the  so-called 
chemical  rays,  it  acts  as  a  regulator  of  the  respiration. 

The  author  claims  to  have  discovered,  in  all  green  chlorophyll- 
grains  without  exception,  the  presence  of  a  hitherto  unknown  substance, 
the  immediate  product  of  assimilation,  from  which  the  starch  and  other 
secondary  products  are  then  formed.  To  this  substance,  which  is 
either  a  hydrocarbon,  or,  at  all  events,  contains  less  oxygen  than  the 
carbohydrates,  he  gives  the  name  hypocMorin  or  hypochromyl.  It  may 
be  separated  by  heating  the  parts  of  the  plant  which  contain  chloro- 
phyll for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  small  glutinous  drops,  which 
rapidly  increase,  and  in  which  finally  long,  reddish-brown,  obscurely 
crystalline  needles  are  formed.  It  is  the  oily  ground-substance  of  the 
chlorophyll-grains,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
benzol,  but  insoluble  in  water ;  and  after  separation  solidifies  sooner 
or  later  into  an  obscurely  crystalline  substance,  having  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  resin  or  wax.  It  is  never  absent  from  any  chlorophyll- 
green  plant,  and  is  more  universally  distributed  in  the  chlorophyll- 
grains  than  starch  or  oil ;  but  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  those  plants 
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which  oontain  no  true  green  chloiophyll,  as  the  Phycoohromaoead, 
DiatomaoesB,  Facaoece,  and  Floridesd. 

This  hjpochlorin  is  the  most  readily  oombnstible  of  all  the  con- 
stituents of  the  cell.  Its  occurrence  in  every  chlorophyll-grain  is 
subject  to  continual  increase  and  decrease ;  and  comparative  investi- 
gations between  younger  and  older  states  of  the  grains  show  that  the 
aooTinnilKtiimcf  steoh  advmnees  jMrt  jmum  with  the  deoraase  of  hypo- 
chlorin.  A  number  of  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  essential 
oils  and  their  immediate  derivatives,  hitherto  regarded  exclusively  as 
products  of  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  can  be  proved  to  originate 
directly  within  the  ground-substance  of  the  chlorophyll-grains. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is  to  show  that  the  most  impor- 
tant function  of  the  green  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  depends  on 
its  relation  to  respiration,  since  it  acts  as  a  regulator  of  this  process. 
By  the  powerful  absorption  of  light  of  the  chemically  active  rays  the 
intensity  of  respiration  in  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  is  reduced  in 
the  light  below  that  of  assimilation,  and  thus  the  production  of  the 
carbonaceous  constituents  of  plants  is  rendered  possible.  This  Dr. 
Pringsheim  considers  to  be  the  only  function  of  chlorophyll  that  has  up 
to  the  present  time  been  proved,  and  to  furnish  the  explanation  of 
the  well-imown  fact  that  the  elimination  of  oxygen  takes  place  only 
in  the  green  parts  of  plants,  and  only  in  the  light. 

Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  '*  Intercellular  Sub- 
stance.*'*— Understanding  by  this  term  what  is  called  by  most  writers 
the  '^  central  lamella "  or  common  wall  of  two  neighbouring  cells, 
B.  F.  8olla  has  undertaken  a  series  of  investigations  to  determine  the 
mode  in  which  this  disappears  or  becomes  absorbed  in  the  production 
of  intercellular  spaces,  resin^passages,  &c.  The  general  results  arrived 
at  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  intercellular  substance  or  central  lamella  of  plants  under- 
goes a  variety  of  chemical  and  physical  changes  in  the  course  of 
development  of  the  tissues. 

2.  Its  molecular  constitution  differs  from  that  of  the  adjoining 
oeH-wall  layers. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  intercellular  substance  is  either  pure  cellulose, 
as  in  cambium,  or,  as  in  the  apex  of  the  stem,  a  substance  in  which 
cellulose  can  be  detected  only  later,  in  the  young  permanent  tissue. 

4.  The  intercellular  substance  of  young  permanent  tissue  consists 
usually  of  cellulose,  but  in  mature  permanent  tissue,  such  as  often  in 
the  bast,  it  can  only  be  rarely  detected  directly ;  usually  the  cellulose 
undergoes  a  variety  of  chemical  changes,  and  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance hence  varies  greatly  in  its  behaviour  with  different  reagents. 

5.  These  chemical  changes  frequently  lead  to  the  partial  or  entire 
separation  of  cells  previously  closelv  united,  as,  for  example,  in  mealy 
fruits.  The  organic  separation  of  cells  is  often  merely  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. Even  when  the  cells  are  artifioiallv  separated,  as,  for  example,  in 
boiled  potatoes,  the  breaking  up  of  the  tissue  depends  on  a  splitting  of 
the  intercellular  substance,  and  therefore  on  a  purely  mechanical  cause. 

♦  *0e8lerr.  Bofc.  Zeitsch.,'  xxix.  (1879)  p.  S41. 
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EfTeots  of  AnsBsiheties  on  the  Seiuitiye  Flant*— M.  Arloing 
has  ptmmed  a  novel  series  of  experiments  on  the  effects  on  the  sensi- 
tive  plant  of  various  ansBsthetics,  especially  chloroform,  ether,  and 
chloral,  hy  causing  the  plant  to  ahsorb  them  through  the  root  from 
the  soil.  In  the  case  of  chloroform  and  ether  he  found  that  all  tiie 
phenomena  of  irritation  began  to  be  exhibited  after  watering  the  soil 
with  the  solution ;  the  leaf-stalks  began  to  decline  and  the  leaflets  to 
fold  up,  the  effects  first  manifesting  themselves  at  the  base  of  the  leal^ 
and  advancing  to  the  apex.  After  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minutes  these  changes  were  however  reversed,  the  parts  resumed 
their  normal  position,  but  were  then  no  longer  sensitive.  This  con- 
dition of  anfesthesia  lasted  for  li  to  2  hours,  when  sensitiveness  was 
again  manifested.  The  rate  of  ascent  of  the  fluid  in  the  plant  was 
determined  to  be  from  15  to  46  mm.  per  minute.  From  the  base 
to  the  apex  of  the  stem  the  rapidity  increased  in  the  ratio  of  from  1  to 
1  *  25  and  1  *  5,  and  was  1^  or  2  times  as  great  in  the  leaf-stalk  as  in 
the  stem.  While,  however,  chloroform  and  ether  acted  on  the  sensi- 
tive plant  as  on  animals  in  producing  first  irritation  and  then  complete 
anadsthesia,  the  results  with  chloral  offered  a  marked  contrast,  differing 
altogether  from  the  effects  of  this  ansdsthetio  upon  animals.  In  small 
quantities  no  effect  whatever  was  produced  on  the  sensitive  plant, 
while  in  larger  quantities  it  was  completely  killed. 

Vegetable  Albini8m.t — ^In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  Professor  Church  has  given  the  result  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  carried  on  in  the  botanical  laboratory  at  Kew. 
He  finds  that  white  foliage  does  not  possess  the  power,  even  in  sun- 
shine, of  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  but  adds  largely 
to  the  normal  amount  of  that  gas  in  the  air,  thus  resembling  the 
petals  of  flowers  and  the  action  of  green  leaves  during  darkness. 
The  proportion  of  CO,  in  the  atmosphere  was  found  to  be  8-21 
parts  in  10,000 ;  and  the  following  results  were  obtained  with  various 
plants: — 

1000  sq.  cm.  of  the  white  foliage  of  the  American  maple,  Acer 
Negundo,  evolved  in  twenty-four  hours  16*69  parts  of  CO,  per  10,000 
of  air;  while  1000  sq.  cm.  of  green  foliage  evolved  0*44  parts  CO,. 
Similarly,  1000  sq.  cm.  of  white  holly  leaves  evolved  18*82  parts 
CO3  per  10,000;  of  green,  4*49  parts.  1000  sq.  cm.  of  white  leaves 
of  Alocasia  macrorhiza  evolved,  in  two  experiments,  15*06  and  38*96 
parts  CO3 ;  of  ^reen,  1  *  14  parts.  When  placed  in  water,  white  holly 
sprays  gained  m  two  hours  0*29  per  cent,  in  weight;  under  simihur 
conations  green  holly  gained  1  *  55  per  cent ;  when  no  water  was 
supplied  the  white  holly  lost  0*54  per  cent,  the  green  holly  10*26 
per  cent  There  was  more  starch  in  the  green  than  in  the  white  leaves. 
The  above  results  are  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  hypothesis 
of  Pringsheim,  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention4  respecting 
the  function  of  chlorophyll  in  checking  respiration. 

*  *Gomptee  Bendns,*  Izxxix.  (1879)  p.  442. 
t  *Phannaoeatioal  Journal,'  1879,  p.  436. 
i  See  thiB  Jounud,  anUf  p.  117. 
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B.    CBYPTOGAMIA. 

Cryptogamia  Vaacularia. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Bilateral  Strnctore  of  the  Prothal- 
linm  of  Ferns.* — The  canse  of  the  bilateralness  of  the  prothallia  of 
ferns  has  already  been  much  discussed  by  Bauke,  Leitgeb,  and  others.f 
To  the  literature  of  the  subject  Prantl  now  adds  another  important 
contribution.  The  mode  of  experiment  adopted  by  him  was  as  follows. 
Two  coyer-glasses  of  different  sizes  are  fixed  together  by  a  minute 
drop  of  Canada  balsam,  in  such  a  way  that  at  one  edge  the  two  glasses 
lie  exactly  one  on  the  other,  while  at  the  opposite  edge  one  projects 
slightly  beyond  the  other.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  smaller  glass,  which 
forms  a  narrow  step  on  the  larger  one,  the  spores  were  sown  suspended 
in  water,  and  the  whole  arrangement  placed  in  moist  sand,  from  which 
the  water,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  a  suitable  nutrient  substance, 
rises  between  the  two  glasses  by  capillary  attraction.  The  light  was 
only  allowed  to  reach  &e  spores  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  in 
some  experiments,  in  a  yertical  direction  from  above  in  others,  and 
in  a  vertical  direction  £rom  below  in  others. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  general 
results  obtained  were  as  follows : — 

1.  The  rhizoids  of  all  prothallia  are  negatively  heliotropic^  but 
not  positively  geotropic. 

2.  The  germinating  filament  is  orthotropic,  positively  heliotropic, 
and  negatively  geotropic. 

8.  The  increase  in  breadth  of  the  germinating  filament  is  de- 
pendent on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  but  its  direction  is  not  deter- 
mined by  light. 

4.  The  surface  of  the  cell  is  plagiotropic  and  dorsiventral ;  it 
places  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  develops 
an  illuminated  side,  and  a  shaded  side  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  rhizoids. 

5.  In  all  prothallia  of  ferns  the  archegonia  are  produced  only  on 
the  shaded  side. 

This  character  of  the  appearance  of  archegonia  on  the  shaded  side 
only  of  the  prothallium  is  characteristic  of  ferns  alone  among  vascular 
cryptogams ;  in  EquisetacesE)  the  case  is  different. 

Development  of  the  Prothallium  of  Scolopendrium.}— As  the 
main  result  of  a  series  of  observations  G.  Beck  states  that  when  the 
spore  of  Scolopendrium  germinates  the  exospore  is  not  ruptured,  but 
becomes  softened  in  such  a  way  that  the  germinating  filament  can 
emerge  at  any  spot.  The  prothallium  has  in  addition  bristle-like 
trichomes.  In  no  other  essential  point  does  the  development  of  the 
prothallium  of  Scolopendrium  differ  from  that  of  other  PolypodiacesB. 

•  *Bot.  Zeit.,'  xxxvii.  (1879)  pp.  697,  713. 
t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  pp.  451,  917. 

t  •Verb.  k.-k.  zool.-bot.  Geaell  Wien,'  1879;  see  *Bot.  Zeit,'  xxxvU.  (1879) 
p.  694. 
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Muscineeo. 

DioraiLTUii  and  Dioranella.*— M.  B.  Heckel  directs  attention  to 
an  abnormal  organization  in  certain  species  of  Dimmmm^  especially 
2>.  9coparium, 

The  two  genera  Leuecbryum  and  Sphagnum  have  in  the  leayes  and 
tegumentary  tissue  of  the  stem  and  branches  perforated  cells  consti- 
tuting a  true  capillary  apparatus,  through  which  the  water  of  Hne 
marshes  where  they  grow  spreads  to  the  terminal  parts ;  differences  of 
degree  only  separating  the  organization  of  the  two  genera. 

Between  the  normal  cell-structure  of  the  great  minority  of  mosses 
and  that  of  SjpJiagnum  comes  the  structure  peculiar  to  Dicranum, 

The  leaves  in  this  genus  are  formed  of  elongated  cells,  whose 
thickened  lateral  walls,  haying  from  three  to  six  readily  recognizable 
layers  of  cellulose,  are  attenuated  at  several  (four  to  seven)  places 
through  loss  of  substance,  only  the  median  layer  of  cellulose  being 
left  intact.  These  attenuations  resemble  true  canals  at  the  points 
where  the  external  membrane  is  sufficiently  thin.  This  cellular  struo- 
ture  is  only  found  in  the  leaves,  insensibly  giving  place  to  the  normal 
structure  at  the  points  of  their  insertion  on  the  stem.  The  other 
species  examined  by  M.  Heckel  also  presented  this  arrangement, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  rigidity  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  penetration  of  water  to  the  interior  of  the 
hard  tissue. 

None  of  the  DicraneUcB,  except  D.  heteromalla^  showed  this  structure, 
a  fact  which,  taken  with  others,  leads  the  author  to  consider  this 
species  to  be  a  Dicranum.  On  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  the 
structure  in  Dicranum  crispum  Hedw.  supports  the  conclusion  of 
Lamy  de  Lachapelle  that  the  latter  is  a  Dicranella. 

The  similarity  which  exists  between  the  cells  typical  of  Dicranum 
and  those  figured  by  Solnis-Laubach  in  the  leaves  of  Libocedrus 
Doniana  and  in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  Biota  orientalia  shows 
another  point  of  connection  between  gymnosperms  and  cryptogams ; 
and  it  is  probable,  M.  Heckel  says,  that  the  areolated  cells  of  conifers 
are  "  only  a  deeper  accentuation  of  the  anatomical  fact  which  is  the 
basis  of  diis  note." 

Development  of  the  Sporogonium  of  Andresoa  and  Sphagnnm.t 
— The  following  are  the  main  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Waldner  in  a 
series  of  experiments  carried  on  mainly  to  determine  the  answer  to 
Kuhn's  question,  Does  the  spore-layer  of  Andreoea  owe  its  origin  to 
the  basal  square  (Grundquadrat),  or  to  the  layer  of  the  wall  ? 

I.  As  to  Andrecea  : — 

1.  The  number  of  segments  formed  by  apical  growth  by  means  of 
a  two-edged  apical  cell  varies  between  narrow  limits,  viz.  from 
11  to  13. 

2.  The  spore-layer  originates  in  the  third  oldest  segment,  and  to 
this  purpose  are  applied  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  seg- 
ments.   The  two  oldest  segments  form,  with  the  basal  part  of  the 

•  «Comptes  Rendus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  790. 
t  *  Bot.  Zeit./  xxxvu.  (1879)  p.  695. 
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mdiment  of  the  theoa,  the  foot  of  the  sporogoniom,  the  remainder 
(6-8)  the  sterile  apex  of  the  capsule. 

3.  The  spore-layer  belongs  to  the  basal  sqnare  (endothecimn  of 
Eienitz-Qerloff),  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  &^i  tangential  division. 

4.  The  outer  and  inner  spore-sac  are  formed  by  secondary  division 
in  the  wall  of  the  capsule  or  colmnella. 

n.  As  to  Sphagnum : — 

1.  The  fertilized  oosphere  divides  into  two  halves  by  a  septum ; 
in  the  lower  basal  half  only  a  few  more  irregular  divisions  follow ;  the 
sporogonium  originates  from  the  upper  half. 

2.  The  apical  growth  is  effected  by  transverse  walls ;  the  number 
of  transverse  disks  thus  formed  is  only  from  six  to  eight ;  the  entire 
remaining  longitudinal  growth  takes  place  by  intercalary  division 
within  the  basal  part. 

3.  Each  basal  part,  including  that  of  the  apical  cell,  breaks  up,  in 
succession  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  by  cross  division  into  four 
squares ;  the  divisions  of  any  two  basal  parts  that  lie  immediately  one 
above  another  cut  one  another  at  an  angle  of  45^. 

4.  In  each  square  the  division  follows  into  inner  and  outer  cells  (the 
basal  square  and  peripheral  layer  of  the  wall  of  Euhn),  either  by  two 
successive  divisions,  or  by  only  one,  as  in  Ephemerum  and  most  mosses. 

5.  The  inner  cells  or  basal  square  are  the  origin  of  the  columella ; 
the  outer  cells,  or  peripheral  layer  of  the  wall,  form  the  spore-layer 
and  the  wall  of  the  capsule. 

6.  The  separation  of  the  spore-layer  from  the  layer  of  the  wall  is 
effected  by  the  first  tangential  division. 

7.  The  outer  and  inner  spore-sac  are  formed  by  secondary  division 
from  the  wall  of  the  capsule  or  the  columella. 

8.  Only  the  three  uppermost  basal  parts,  including  that  of  the 
apical  cell,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  spores,  while  the 
remainder,  with  the  basal  part  of  the  rudiment  of  the  theca,  form 
the  bulbous  foot  and  the  neck  of  the  sporogonium. 

9.  In  the  ripe  capsules  of  all  the  species  examined  (Sphagnum  acur 
tifolium,  cu8pidatum,  cuspidaium  var.  plumoaum,  and  rigidum)  only  one 
kind  of  spore  was  invariably  found. 

10.  In  both  Andrecea  and  Sphagnum,  the  fertilized  oosphere,  as 
well  as  the  moderately  developed  embryo,  are  always  surrounded 
by  a  hyaline  coagulated  mass  of  mucilage,  which  exhibits  protein- 
reactions,  and  is  drawn  out  into  an  appendage,  which  reaches  so  far  into 
the  neck  of  the  archegonium  as  the  latter  has  not  assumed  a  brown  colour ; 
one  or  more  antherozoids  are  always  found  embedded  in  this  mucilage. 

Stomata  of  llarchantiaoeffi.* — The  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
MarchantiacesB,  especially  in  relation  to  their  stomata,  has  been  made 
a  Bubieot  of  study  for  several  years  by  W.  E.  Alwin  Voigt,  who  first 
lays  down  the  terminology  of  the  subject  as  follows : — 

The  term  pore  he  applies  exclusively  to  the  actual  opening  to  the 

stoma  through  the  epidermis  (or  the  entire  opening  where  there  is  a 

border).    The  differentiated  epidermal  ceUs  which  enclose  the  pore  are 

the  guard-cells.    The  structure  equivalent  to  them  which  results  from 

♦  'Bot.  Zeit,*  xxxvii.  (1879)  pp.  729,  745. 
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the  diyision  of  the  cells  parallel  to  the  snr&ce  is  the  border*  The 
term  stoma  (Spaltoffiiung)  itself  he  avoids  using,  because  the  stmcture 
in  Marchantiaceee  is  eqoiyalent  only  in  a  physiological  sense  to  the 
stomata  of  higher  plants.  Eyen  without  examining  the  history  of 
their  deyelopment,  it  is  obyious  that,  while  in  ordinary  stomata  with 
their  guard-cells  a  bilateral  type  of  structure  prevails,  all  the  cell- 
divisions  in  the  guard-cells  of  ihe  Marchantiaceas  take  place  radially 
or  in  concentric  circles. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  varieties  of  stmcture  observed 
in  different  genera,  the  description  being  accompanied  by  a  plate,  and 
thus  classifies  the  variations  in  the  genera  observed  by  him  : — 

A.  The  guard-cells  form  a  border  to  the  stoma. 

a.  The  border  consists  of  five  rings  of  cells :  the  inner  pore  is 
broad,  and  usually  square  : — Marchantia  (jK>ltpnorpha). 

5.  The  border  consists  of  four  rings  of  cells ;  the  inner  pore  is 
a  long  cruciform  crevice : — Preissia  (commutcUa), 

B.  The  guard-cells  do  not  form  a  border  to  the  stoma. 

a.  Upper  layer  of  green  cells  in  the  stoma  with  a  hyaline 

rostrum  destitute  of  chlorophyll : — Fegaidla  (coniea). 
h.  Upper  layer  of  green  cells  without  such  a  rostrum, 
a.  Guard-cells  sharply  differentiated,  arranged  in  one  or  more 
concentric  circles  or  polygons. 
*  Three  or  more  circles  of  guard-cells, 
t  Walls  of  epidermal  cells  angularly  thickened ;  three  or 
four  more  or  less  elongated  polygons  of  guard-cells, 
usually  consisting  each  of  seven  or  eight  cells,  the  whole 
with  well-marked  radii,  and  considerably  larger  than  in 
Marchantia  polymorpha  : — Behoulia  (hemisphcerica), 
ff  Wall  of  epidermal  cell  not  thickened  or  annularly. 
J  Throe  regular  polygons  of  guard-cells,  with  seven  or 
eight    radii;    the    whole    about    as    large    as    in 
m.  polymorpJia  (F,  pilosa  has  only  two,  often  in- 
distinct polygons) : — Fimhriaria. 
H  Four  rings  of  guard-cells  ;  the  whole  mass  usually  twice 
as  large  as  in  M.polymorpha : — Lunularia  (vulgarisy 
**  One  or  two  circles  of  guard-cells, 
t  Walls  of  epidermal  cells,   with  the  exception  of  the 
guard-cells,  annularly  or  angularly  thickened. 
}  Walls  of  epidermal  cells  angularly  thickened;   pore 
larger  than  in  M,  polymorpha : — Targioma  (Michdit). 
H  Walls  of  epidermal  cells  annularly  thickened ;  pore  as 
large  or  larger  than  in  M.  polymorpha: — Chimaldia 
(harhifrona). 
tt  Walls  of  epidermal  cells,  with  the  exception  of  the  guard- 
cells,  not  thickened ;   environment  of  pore  clear : — 
Sauteria  {alpinay 
p.  No  sharply  differentiated  ring  of  guard-cells;  the  pores 
appear  only  as  perforations  of  the  epidermis  caused  by 
resorption ;  stomata  broad,  enclosed  by  layers  of  a  loose 
green  tissue : — Duvalia  (rupesiris). 
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Struotnre  and  Systematio  Position  of  Biooiaoeee.*  —  Professor 
Leitgeb's  reoent  researches  on  this  small  gronp  induce  him  to  con- 
sider them  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  Jangeri4anniacefB 
and  the  Marchantiaoeffi.  To  the  former  belongs  the  section  RiellesB^ 
including  the  genera  BieUa  and  Sphcerocarpus^  coming  near  the 
CodoniesB ;  while  the  two  remaining  sections,  the  Corsinie®,  including 
Bo9chia  and  Corsinia^  and  the  true  BiccieaB,  Biccia,  Oxymiira,  and 
BicdocarpuSy  must  be  classed  under  MarchantiacesB.  The  transition 
is  a  gradual  one,  from  the  Biccieed,  through  the  Oorsinieaa,  to  the 
MarchantiesB. 

As  regards  the  alleged  want  of  elaters,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
mark  a  (Sear  distinction  between  the  Biccieie  and  Marchantiaceaa ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  genera,  Biccta  and  Oorymitra^  all  the 
rest  have  sterile  cells  among  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  as  has 
long  been  known  in  the  case  of  SphcBrocarpus  and  Biella.  The 
thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule  is  also  no  good  differential 
character  for  the  MarchantiaceaB,  there  being  genera  in  that  family 
which  do  not  possess  it.  Corsinia  and  Boschia  are  eyident  transitioniJ 
forms  to  the  MarchantiaceaB,  the  former  with  unthickened,  the  latter 
with  characteristically  thickened  elaters ;  both  genera  approach  that 
family  in  the  development  of  the  archegonial  receptacle,  and  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  leaves. 

The  three  g^era  which  make  up  the  true  Bicciead,  BicdOy 
Oxymitray  and  BicdocarpuSy  are  characterized  by  the  whole  of  the 
fertilized  oosphere  becoming  transformed  into  the  capsule,  without 
any  formation  of  a  foot,  and  by  the  resorption  of  the  wall  of  the 
capsule  before  maturity.  Bieciocarpm  (Biccta  natans)  is  distinguished 
by  the  antheridia  being  united  into  groups ;  the  ventral  scales  and 
the  anatomy  of  the  thadlus  indicate  an  affinity  to  Corsinia.  Biccta  is 
distinguished  by  its  archegonia  being  buried  in  the  thallus ;  Oxymitra 
by  their  being  raised  above  its  surface. 

The  OorsiniesB  form  rudiments  of  a  foot  even  in  the  small-celled 
embryo ;  the  wall  of  the  capsule  remains  till  maturity. 

Sphoerocarpus  agrees  with  Cornnia  in  the  formation  of  a  foot,  in 
the  persistent  capsule-wall  consisting  of  unthickened  cells,  and  in  the 
occurrence  of  sterile  cells  among  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores ;  but 
the  antheridial  receptacle  is  wanting,  and  the  develojonent  of  the 
embryo  deviates  greatly  from  that  genus,  and  indicates  an  affinity 
with  the  JungermanniaceaB  through  Fossornbronia.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  allied  to  Biella,  in  the  identity  of  the  earlier  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo.  ^  BieUa  exhibits  a  special  affinity  to  Jungerman- 
niaoesD  in  the  structure  and  habit  of  tiie  v^etative  organs.  The 
"  wing "  of  BieUa  is  not  equivalent  to  a  longitudinal  half  of  a  shoot 
of  MarchatUia,  but  is  a  *'  dorsal  comb  "  or  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
dorsal  side  of  the  stem. 

The  question  whether  the  sterile  cells  of  the  Biellead  must  be 
regarded  as  rudimentary  elater-cells  of  the  MarchantiaGead,  or  as 
aborted  reversions,  Leitgeb  considers  to  be  still  unsettled. 

*  *  UntdTBtiohungeii  ilber  die  Lebermoofle,  von  H.  Leitgeb.    Heft  4,  Die 
Biocieen.     Graz,  1879 ;  see  *  Bot  Zeit,'  zxxvii.  (1879)  p.  629. 
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The  air-chambers  are  nol  formed  by  a  separation  of  cells,  nor  by 
a  splitting  adyanoiDg  from  without  inwards,  hut  repreerait  depressions 
cf  the  Bttiace,  formed  by  parfcicnlar  portions  becoming  overgrown  by 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  adjoining  parts.  They  become  sub- 
sequently completely  covered  in,  though  usually  with  a  small  opening 
outwards. 

The  ventral  scales  are  entirely  wanting  only  in  Eiceia  cryHaUina, 
The  origin  and  development  of  these  scales  is,  according  to  the 
author,  very  di£ferent  from  that  of  the  organs  of  Marchantieie  called 
by  the  same  name. 

Fungi. 

Propagation  of  Sphflsria  (Gnomonia)  fimbriata  rPers.).  *  — 
In  December,  1878,  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright  planted  two  small  specimens 
of  hornbeam  (^Carpinus  Betidus),  which  had  still  attached  to  their 
branches  the  withered  leaves  plentifully  attacked  by  the  Sphcma. 
Owing  to  the  removal,  the  old  leaves  fell  o£^  and  were  blown  away 
long  before  the  green  leaves  burst  their  buds  at  the  end  of  May. 

On  the  1st  June,  he  tied  four  fragments  of  a  leaf,  each  of  which 
contained  a  cluster  of  perithecia  witii  mature  sporidia  in  them,  upon 
four  places  of  one  of  the  hornbeams — between  the  leaves  of  a  terminal 
bud.  On  12th  July,  numerous  minute  black  specks  were  visible  upon 
the  leaves,  and  the  infecting  fragments  were  removed.  In  due  course 
the  black  ^ots  developed  into  typical  specimens  of  Sphcsria  fimbriates. 
Up  to  November  no  fiither  development  of  the  Sph^a  took  place. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  shrub  which  was  not  subject 
to  experiment  had,  when  first  planted,  the  greater  number  of  affected 
leaves  upon  it,  but  the  parasite  has  not  shown  itself  on  a  single  leaf 
this  year  (1879) ;  nor  on  the  other  hornbeam  has  a  single  perithecium 
developed  itself  save  at  the  points  inoculated. 

This  confirms  Dr.  Max  Oomu's  conclusion,  that  these  ascigerous 
parasites  are  confined  to  the  deciduous  foliaceous  organs,  a  conclusion 
arrived  at  in  experimenting  with  Bhytwna  acertnufn.f 

These  observations  are  not  without  interest  in  showing  the  con- 
nection which  exists  between  the  Phacidiacei  and  the  SphcariacecB, 
physiologically  as  well  as  structurally,  and  afford  an  explanation  of 
the  abimdance  of  SpJicBria  finibrtata  where  it  occurs,  as  compared  with 
the  allied  species,  8.  Coryli,  the  hornbeam  being  a  tree  in  which  the 
dead  leaves  remain  attached  to  the  twigs,  as  a  general  rule,  well 
through  the  winter  and  into  the  spring,  until  the  sporidia  arrive  at 
their  most  perfect  state  of  maturity. 

Sclerotium  of  Clavicep84 — A.  Benner  has*  afresh  investigated 
the  development  and  histology  of  the  sclerotium  of  Clavic^^  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — The  sclerotium  consists,  for  the 
larger  part,  of  large  polygonal  cells,  filled  with  drops  of  oil,  and  firmly 
united  in  their  growdi,  constituting  the  so-called  pseudo-parenohyma. 

♦  'Greyaiea,*  viii.  (1879)  p.  68. 

t.  See  this  Journal,  i.  (1878)  p.  265. 

X  *  WandersammliiDg  UDgarisoher  Aerzte  u.  Natorforsoher  zn  Budapest ; 
natnrwiflsenBdiafaiohe  Seotiou,  Aug.  30,  1879';  see  'Bot.  Zeit,'  xxxTii.  (1879) 
p.  677. 
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Witbin  this,  in  the  middle  of  the  sderotinm,  is  a  bundle  of  a  loose, 
small-celled  tissue,  composed  of  very  distinct  hyphao  interwoven  in 
an  irregular  manner.  The  cells  of  these  hyphaa  are  elongated  and 
cylindrical,  and  idso  contain  drops  of  oil.  This  bundle  passes  through 
the  ergot  in  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis,  and  upwaids  into  the  so- 
called  cap.  From  it  proceed  several  lamellsB,  which  pass  through 
the  sclerotium  radially  towards  the  periphery  through  its  whole 
length.  The  large-celled  and  small-celled  tissues  may  together  be 
treated  as  a  medi^ary  tissue,  which  is  surrounded  on  the  outside  by 
two  or  three  layers  of  cells  with  dark-brown  cell-wall,  constituting 
the  so-c»lled  cortex.  This  is  transparent  only  when  the  section  is 
extremely  thin. 

Vine-rot  (Pourridie  de  la  vigne).* — The  results  of  recent  inves- 
tigations of  this  disease  have  been  communicated  by  M.  Millardet  to 
the  Soci^te  des  Sciences  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  well  known  to  viticul- 
turists  under  the  names  "  pourridi6,''  *' champignon  blanc,"  and 
"  blanquet " ;  and  in  the  d^>artment  of  Lot-et-Gfux)nne  makes  its  ap- 
pearance regularly  in  vine}lBrds  planted  on  oak-clearings  after  about 
twenty  years.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  whitish  strings,  irregu- 
larly and  often  elegantly  ramifying,  exposed  on  the  removiJ  of  the 
bark  of  the  stem,  and  especially  of  the  root. 

The  organism  has  usually  been  assigned  to  the  fungoid  form 
known  as  Mhizomorphaf  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Millardet  agrees. 
The  effects  on  the  plant  affected  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
phylloxera.  The  autiior  disputes  the  assertion  of  M.  Boutin  that  the 
presence  of  phylloxera  is  marked  by  the  inversion  of  the  normal 
eancHSugar  of  the  plant.  He  states  that  both  these  diseases  are  accom- 
panied at  first  by  a  notable  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  part  affected,  subsequently  by  its  complete  disappearance. 
The  diminution  of  the  sugar  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  alteration 
in  the  part  affected,  and  its  disappearance  is  always  complete  when 
the  tissulHs  penetrated  by  the  mycelium  of  the  parasite,  these  being 
the  necessary  conditions  in  the  cane  both  of  the  phylloxera  and  of  the 
vine-rot. 

Asci  in  a  Pol^orus.t — The  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  explained  at 
the  last  conversazione  of  the  Woolhope  Olub,  at  Hereford,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  foimd  the  pores  of  a  Foljfporus  fringed 
at  the  margin  with  asci  containing  spores.  The  specimens  had  been 
forwarded  also  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Broome,  and  he  confirmed  the  observa- 
tion in  all  essential  particulars.  The  asci  were  perfectlv  naked,  and 
&ere  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  the  assumption  that  they  bore  any 
relationship  to  Hypomyces,  or  even  that  they  were  parasitic  in  any 
other  manner.  There  was  every  appearance  of  their  being  a  develop- 
ment of  an  abnormal  character,  of  the  Polyporus  itself.  The  expla- 
nation was  offered  in  the  hope  of  inducing  further  research  m  the 
same  direction,  so  as  to  obtain  some  due  to  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon 
80  unusual  and  unexpected. 

♦  *  Rev.  Internal.  Sci.,'  iv.  (1879)  p.  373. 

t  '  Gardeners*  Chronicle,*  Nov.  16, 1879 ;  ♦  Grevillea,*  viii.  (1879)  p.  78. 
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Agaric  with  Green  Spores.* — Dr.  Cooke  has  reoenilj  received 
from  Oliio,  U.S.,  a  dried  specimen  of  an  agaric,  with  all  the  external 
features  of  a  large  Lepiotay  with  a  pileus  9  inches  in  diameter,  which 
has  spores  when  first  thrown  down,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  but  upon 
drying  these  become  of  a  duller  yerdigris  green.  This  f^gus  has 
been  named  Agaricus  MorgarU  Peck,  and  is  interesting  as  being 
unique  in  the  colour  of  the  spores.  It  is  not  an  accidental  circum- 
stance which  has  affected  a  single  specimen,  but  one  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  species.  The  indiyidnal  spores,  in  the  dried  state, 
exhibit  no  colour  when  the  L'ght  is  thrown  through  them  on  the 
stage  of  the  Microscope.  Probably  this  may  not  be  the  case  with 
freidi  spores. 

Development  of  the  Haize-mst,  TJstilago  Haydis.t — A.  Benner 
thus  describes  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  this  fungus.  In  moist  air 
they  germinate  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hoars.  The  promy- 
oelium  protrudes  through  a  small,  scarcely  visible  spot  in  the  exospore, 
and  generally  forms  a  tube  equalling  the  spore  in  length,  but  scarcely 
one-third  or  one-half  its  diameter.  On  this  are  produced  laterally  and 
terminally  by  budding  minute  ellipsoidal  sporidia.  But  sometimes 
the  promycelium  develops  into  a  longer  tube,  which  divides  by 
septa  into  several  cells,  the  sporidia  originating  from  these.  The 
sporidia  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  branching  rows,  which 
break  up  on  contact  with  a  drop  of  water,  a  slender,  germinating 
filament,  which  is  frequently  branched,  proceeding  from  each  spori- 
dium.  At  the  spot  where  the  spores  are  to  be  formed,  a  number  of 
branches  of  the  mycelium  become  massed  into  a  larger  or  smaller 
ball.  The  cell-walls  of  these  branches  swell  up  strongly  and  form  a 
gelatinous  mass,  in  which  are  a  number  of  lumps  consisting  of 
granular  protoplasm,  produced  by  contraction  at  particular  spots  of 
the  hyphsB.  Each  lump  is  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  layer  of  proto- 
plasm. These  lumps  increase  in  size  while  they  become  invested 
with  a  homogeneous  cell-wall,  on  which  can  soon  be  deAeted  the 
brown  spiny  exospore  and  a  thin  endospore. 

History  of  Development  of  the  TJredineflB.]: — ^Dr.  J.  Schrdter  gives 
an  important  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is,  however,  too  full  of  the 
detailed  description  of  species  and  of  the  mutual  relationship  of 
different  forms  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  abstract.  Uredo  Ledi  or 
Mddium  Ledi  is  the  conidial  form  of  a  Coleosporium^  of  which  the 
author  has  discovered  the  teleuto-foim.  The  ui«do  of  the  rhododen- 
dron also,  in  all  probability,  belongs  to  a  Coleogporium.  The  adcidia 
and  teleuto-forms  of  Eanunculacesd  are  many  of  them  connected  with 
uredo-forms  which  have  their  home  on  grasses.  .Msidium  BumicU 
is  a  stage  in  the  development  of  Puccinia  MagnusianOj  parasitic  on 
Phragmites,    A  large  number  of  Pucdnm  grow  on  species  of  Carex  ; 

*  'QreviUea,*  viii  (1879)  p.  63. 

t  *  WandersammlmK?  ungariBoher  Aerate  n.  Natarforaoher  su  Budapest ; 
naturwissensobafOiohe  Section,  Aug.  80, 1879';  see  'Bot.  Zeit,'  xzxvii.  (1879) 
p.  676. 

X  Oohn,  •  Beitr&ge  zur  BioL  der  Pflansen,'  ill ;  see  *  Hedwigia,'  xviiL  (1879) 
p.  184. 
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the  SBcidia  are  found  on  Taraxacum^  Urtica,  and  other  plants.  Nomerons 
other  genetic  relationships  are  established  in  the  paper. 

Vine-mildew  or  False  Oidinm.*— This  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance from  time  to  time  in  vineyards  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
recently,  according  to  J.  E.  Planchon,  been  detected  in  France  on 
stocks  imported  from  America.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the 
true  Oidium,  but  has  in  reality  more  resemblance  to  the  potato-disease, 
being  caused  by  a  very  similar  fungus,  Peronospora  viticola.  It 
attadks  chiefly  the  herbaceous  parts  of  the  vine,  especially  the  leaves 
of  the  second  summer-shoots,  more  rarely  the  stems  or  berries.  M. 
Planchon  does  not  regard  its  attacks  as  a  danger  so  great  as  to 
counterbalance  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  importation 
into  Europe  of  American  vine-stocks  free  from  the  phylloxera. 

Cherry-laurel  Di8ease.t — A.  Bertolini  has  had  his  attention  called 
to  a  hitherto  undescribed  parasitic  fungus  which  attacks  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Prunua  laurocerasus  and  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
Oidium  Passeriniu  It  makes  its  appearance  as  irregular  white  spots, 
composed  of  filaments  which  invest  the  epicarp  of  the  fruit,  and 
from  which  rises  a  delicate  down,  perceptible  by  the  aid  of  a  lens. 
The  former  compose  the  ordinary  hyphsB  of  the  Eryaiphece  ;  the  latter 
is  the  conidia,  consisting  of  ovoid  cells  placed  one  on  another.  In 
an  early  stage  of  development  they  constitute  a  tube  undivided  inter- 
nally, but  exhibiting  constrictions  on  the  outside ;  at  the  period  of 
maturity  this  becomes  separated  by  division-walls  into  the  separate 
conidia  at  the  constrictions,  producing  a  necklace-like  structure.  At 
the  final  stage  the  conidia  detach  themselves  in  succession.  Observed 
at  this  period  under  the  Microscope,  the  fangus  appears  to  consist  of 
two  layers,  one  inferior  of  tubes  or  elongated  cells,  the  upper  layer 
composed  of  the  ovoid  conid)^  reunited  irregularly  and  containing 
granules  of  ovoid  form  and  varying  in  number. 

Hew  Hyphomycete.} — Professor  W.  Voss  describes,  under  the 
name  ScoUcotrichum  Ungeri,  a  new  fungus  belonging  to  the  Hyphomy- 
cetes  which  he  found,  in  Upper  Carinthia,  on  the  fallen  radical  leaves 
of  Polygonum  viviparum.  In  the  same  paper  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
subterranean  fungi  found  by  him  in  Carinthia,  and  of  the  epiphytal 
fungi  from  the  *'  Cema  prst "  or  *'  black  earth,"  a  mountain  range  in 
the  same  district.  This  latter  includes  the  rare  Puccinia  GentiancR 
on  OetUiana  crttciaia,  Exocacua  Alni  var.  strohUinus  on  the  cones  of 
Alnus  incana,  and  many  others,  numbering  in  all  upwards  of  thirty 
species  growing  on  twenty-eight  different  hosts. 

Classification  of  the  Di8comyoetes.§ — Mr,  E.  Boudier  suggests 
the  separation  of  the  Discomycetes  into  two  very  natural  sections, 
aecording  as  the  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the  asci  is  with  or  without  an 
operculum,  calling  the  first  section  Operctdate  Discomycetes^  or  simply 

♦  •  Comptes  Rendus,*  Ixxxlx.  (1879)  p.  600. 
t  *Nuov.  Giom.  Bot  Ital.,*  xi.  (1879)  p.  389. 
X  *Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr.,'  xxix.  (1879)  p.  313. 
§  'GreviUea,'  viii.  (1879)  p.  45. 
VOL.  in.  K 
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OperculcB,  the  opening  of  the  asci  taking  place  by  the  elevation  of  a 
little  lid  at  the  summit,  and  the  second  Inoperculate  DiscomyceieSf  or 
InoperculcB,  the  exit  of  the  sporidia  taking  place  by  a  small  hole, 
formed  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the  ascus,  with  its  margin  more  or 
less  elevated,  but  without  any  appearance  of  an  operculum. 

The  Operculaa  include  the  Morels,  the  Helvellas,  the  Yerpas,  the 
Pezizaa  of  the  sections  Aleuriay  Humaria,  many  of  the  Lachnec^ 
AseoboluSy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  genera  which  are  derived  from 
this  section ;  and  the  Inoperculsd  include  Oeoglosmtmy  MUrulay  Leotia^ 
Phialeay  Helotium,  LackneUa,  MoUisiay  and  all  the  genera  belonging 
to  them. 

There  is  no  great  diflcnlty  in  observing  the  mode  of  dehiscence, 
although  few  autiiors  mention  it.  A  very  little  attention  soon  renders 
it  quite  familiar,  and  M.  Boudier  considers  its  careful  observation 
indispensable  to  a  good  classification  of  genera  and  species.  A 
magnifying  power  of  800  diameters  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  upper  extremity  of  the  open  asci.  These  asci  are  always 
to  be  recognized  by  the  absence  of  protoplasm,  by  which  they  differ 
from  the  young  plants  which  have  not  yet  formed  their  sporidia. 
Tincture  of  iodine  may  be  employed,  which  colours  the  membrane 
and  renders  the  operculum  more  visible.  This  tincture  should, 
indeed,  always  be  employed  in  the  examination  of  species,  because  it 
often  gives  a  deep-blue  colour  at  the  extremity  of  the  ascus,  as  in 
Aleuria  proper,  Peziza  cochleata,  P.  hadia,  P.  vesumlosay  and  others^  and 
the  character  has  a  certain  value;  in  other  cases  the  colour  is 
fjEdnter,  as  in  P.  firma^  P.  echinophilay  <&c. ;  in  other  cases  again, 
only  the  extreme  margin  of  the  opening  is  tinted,  as  in  Mitrula,  or  it 
appears  as  a  blue  point,  while  more  frequently  the  iodine  does  not 
produce  any  other  coloration  than  a  yellowish  tint. 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  with  regard  to  this  suggestion  of  M.  Boudier, 
that  all  our  knowledge  of  exotic  specifs,  and  of  the  earlier  British 
ones,  must  be  derived  only  from  dried  specimens.  As  according 
to  the  proposed  system  the  distinctive  characters  are  those  which 
cannot  be  discerned  in  dried  specimens,  these  could  never  be 
determined  and  no  species  described. 

Vinegar-Plant  and  similar  Fungi.*  —  The  vinegar-plant  or 
mother-of-vinegar  {Mycoderma  ctceti),  consisting  of  pellicles  built 
up  of  elliptical  cells,  has  been  observed  by  M.  Schnetzler  to  produce 
a  series  of  cup-i^ped  masses  in  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  which, 
fjEdling  in  succession  to  the  bottom,  produced  a  cylinder  of  more  than 
4  inches  in  length  ;  each  cup  as  it  fell  left  behind  it  a  train  of  gela- 
tinous bacterium-matter,  which,  passing  from  an  actively  mobile 
to  a  passive  zoogloea  state,  reproduced  the  film.  The  exclusion  of 
air  by  a  cork  did  not  hinder  the  growth. 

The  gelatinous  material  which  envelopes  the  bacteria  agrees  in 
Aemical  characters  with  the  cellulose  of  most  fungi,  in  being 
insoluble  in  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  and  in  not  being  coloured 
blue  or  violet  by  iodine  and  zinc  chloride, — ^the  former  imparting 

*  *Bull.  Boo.  Vaud.  Nai  Sol.,'  xvi.  (1879)  p.  441. 
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a  yellow  tint  to  it.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  specially  modified 
oellnlose  and  be  called  Fungus'-oeUulose,  It  is  rendered  more  opaque 
and  firm  by  boiling. 

This  Mycoderma  forms,  like  the  common  NostoCj  with  the  same 
material,  masses  of  great  cohesion.  It  has  the  property  of  absorbing 
tannin  in  quantities ;  the  colour  of  the  vinegar  is  thus  perhaps  due 
to  tannin  derived  from  the  wine  in  presence  of  some  salt  of  iron. 

The  fungus  formed  in  wine  in  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
air  is  Mycoderma  vim  or  fiower-of-wine,  a  thin  pellicle  of  a  greyish 
colour  and  with  delicate  surface-folds.  It  belongs  to  the  Saccharo- 
myceles.  It  is  composed  of  cells  2  to  3  /i  in  diameter,  which  are 
reproduced  by  budding,  and  under  certain  conditions  by  ascospores. 
The  alcoholic  fermentation  which  it  causes  may  be  demonstrated  on 
samples  of  pure  grape-juice  kept  in  corked  bottles  at  a  moderate 
temperatare,  when  alcohol  is  produced,  with  development  of  Saccha- 
romyces  eUipsoideua  and  of  a  precipitate  and  surface-accumulation. 
Exposed  to  the  air  and  shaken,  the  liquid  now  produces  a  pellicle 
formed  of  Saccharomyces  mycoderma  Beess ;  while  it  contains  also  8. 
eUipsoidew  and  all  stages  of  transition  between  the  two.  Exposure  to 
light  increases  the  films,  and  absence  of  light  causes  cessation  of  their 
development.  Ascospores  are  produced  from  any  part  of  the  pellicle 
which  becomes  dry.  Although  the  wine  in  this  state  contains  bacteria, 
yet  the  Saccharomyces  appears  to  have  the  property  of  hindering  their 
acetic  fermentation. 

The  development  of  the  alcoholic  ferment,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
checked  by  a  previoos  fermentatiofi,  or  by  the  presence  of  borax.  From 
observations  such  as  those  already  given,  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
species  of  Saccharomyces  are  but  different  forms  of  one  species ;  they 
have  the  same  fermenting  power  in  saccharine  as  in  grape-juice 
solutions. 

A  third  phenomenon  exhibited  by  wine  is  that  of  "ropiness."  In 
this  case,  wine  becomes  thick  and  gelatinous,  and,  when  examined 
microscopically,  shows  the  presence  of  immense  numbers  of  bacteria 
of  1  fi  or  less  diameter,  in  strings.  It  occurs  in  white  wines, 
especially  when  the  grapes  have  not  been  strongly  pressed — seldom 
in  red  wines:  this  is  probably  due,  as  Fran9ois  and  Pasteur  have 
observed,  to  the  larger  amount  of  tannin  present  in  the  red  wines, 
and  hence  the  evil  may  be  checked  by  addition  of  tannin  to  wines 
thus  attacked.  A  specimen  of  ropy  wine  contained  «a  quantity  of 
Mucor  racemosM  in  mycelium  or  isolated ;  this  fungus  has  the  property 
of  producing  alcoholic  fermentation  in  a  saccharine  liquid. 

Cause  of  the  Coloration  of  Pink  Grains  of  Com.* — ^M.  Prillieux 
has  been  investigating  the  cause  of  the  singular  pink  colour  which 
grains  of  com  sometimes  present.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  permeation  of  the  grains  by  a 
Micrococcus,  which  multiplies  within  the  tissues  and  destroys  them, 
attacking  first  of  all  the  starch,  then  the  proteinaceous  substances,  and 
finally  the  oellulose  of  the  cell-walls.    The  mode  of  destmction  of  the 

♦  'Ann.  Soi  Nat  (Bot\'  viii.  (1879)  p.  248. 
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staroh-grains  is,  however,  different  from  that  which  diastase  produces, 
and  which  has  been  frequently  described  and  figured  in  germinating 
grains  of  com. 

Belation  of  Oxygen  to  the  Life  of  the  Hiorozoa.* — It  is  stated 
by  Gunning,t  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that,  in  the 
case  of  putrescible  liquids  contained  in  sealed  glass  vessels,  putrefac- 
tion either  never  sets  in,  or,  if  it  does,  is  speedily  suspended.  This 
appears  to  be  directly  contrary  to  a  statement  of  Nencki,  based  on 
the  experiments  of  Jeanneret,  viz.  that  living  organisms  can,  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  both  induce  and  bring  to  completion  the  decom- 
position of  relatively  large  quantities  of  organic  matters.  Nencki, 
in  criticizing  this  objection,  shows  (1)  that  the  exclusion  of  air  by 
hermetically  closing  the  vessel  introduces  the  condition  of  the  pre- 
vention of  the  escape  of  volatile  products,  which,  by  consequent 
accumulation,  may  end  or  prejudice  the  life  of  hadericL^  (&c. ;  and  (2) 
that  the  liquids  used  to  induce  putrefaction  did  not  contain  those 
special  ferment  organisms  whose  life  is  independent  of  a  supply  of 
oxygen.  The  meti^ods  by  which  he  subjected  the  point  to  a  fuiiher 
investigation  are  described,  and  as  the  result  he  considers  that  his 
original  statement  is  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  corroborates  the  observation  of  Gunning 
that  the  putrefaction  of  liquids  contained  in  sealed  vessels  takes  place 
only  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  attainment  of  this  limit  being  evidenced 
by  the  liquid  becoming  clear,  the  organisms  losing  their  activity  and 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  The  explanjition  of  this  lies  in  the  poisonous 
action  on  an  organism  of  its  own  excreta,  which  is  probably  true  for 
the  lower  as  for  the  higher  forms  of  life. 

In  reference  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  non-occurrence  of 
fermentation  in  several  of  Gunning's  experiments,  viz.  the  absence  of 
"  anaerobic  "  organisms,  the  microscopic  examination  of  fluids  putre- 
fying under  exposure  to  the  air  demonstrated  the  following  points : — 
The  scum  which  forms  on  the  surface  contains  Microbi^teria  and 
BaoillarisB  only,  whereas  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  fluid,  protected  by 
this  scum  from  access  of  oxygen,  different  forms  of  Coccus  are  found, 
together  with  the  knobbed  form  of  hacteria,  these  latter  being 
essentially  anaerobic  organisms.  The  same  definite  localization  of 
the  *'  organized  ferments  "  is  observed  in  liquids  putrefying  under  the 
influence  of  pancreas-extract,  whether  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
at  40^.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which  the  process  is  more  rapid,  the 
localization  is  most  sharply  defined  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day. 
Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  conditions  of  life  of  these  anadrobio 
organisms  by  an  experiment  of  Eaufinann's.  To  a  boiling  solution 
(10  per  cent.)  of  280  grains  gelatin,  10  c.  c.  of  pancreas-extract  were 
added,  and  the  whole  was  cooled  to  40^  at  which  temperature  it  was 
maintained  in  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  described  by  Jeanneret.^ 

Putrefaction  set  in  on  the  third  day ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day 

♦  •  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem^*  xix.  (1879)  p.  337;  see  *  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,'  1879. 
AbBtr.,  p.  953.  f  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

X  *  Joum.  Prakt.  Chem.,'  xix.  (1879)  p.  353. 
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83  c.  c.  of  gas  had  been  evolved ;  on  the  twelfth  the  evolntion  under- 
went a  sudden  increase.  The  gas  was  now  collected  daily  and 
analyzed  as  far  as  regards  the  percentage  absorption  by  potash ;  the 
nnabsorbed  portion  consisted  of  nearly  pore  hydrogen.*  To  select  a 
mean  result : — The  evolution  ceased  on  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the 
liquid  contained  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  glycocine,  in  addition  to 
peptones.  From  the  above  it  appears  that  not  only  are  the  anaerobic 
organisms  in  question  capable  of  inducing  the  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  but  they  do  so  after  having 
been  exposed  to  the  boiling  temperature. 

It  may  therefore  be  s^ted,  generally,  that  proteids  are  brought 
into  putre^Mstion  by  anaerobic  organisms,  and  are  through  their  agency 
resolved  into  products,  such  as  glycocine,  indole,  phenol,  acetic  and 
butyric  acid  (together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia)  and  that  of  these,  the  &tty  and  amido-aoids  are  susceptible 
of  complete  oxidation  to  carbonic  anhydride  and  water  (and 
ammonia),  under  the  influence  of  other  forms  of  microzoa  whose  life 
depends  on  a  supply  of  oxygen.  The  relation  of  the  functions  of 
these  two  groups  of  microzoa  is  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  Torula 
to  Mucor  and  Mucedo  in  the  fermentation  of  sugar. 

The  digestive  process  which  occurs  in  the  large  intestine  is  a 
putrefactive  decomposition  which  must  be  referred  to  anaerobic 
organisms,  and  one  which  occurs  under  the  favourable  condition  of 
the  absorption  of  the  products  by  the  mucosa.  There  are  also  certain 
pathological  conditions  of  the  body  which  are  attended  by  putre- 
faction in  absence  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  author  gives  fi^ 
details  of  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  pus  taken 
from  two  subjects,  shortly  afber  death  in  one  case  from  acute  cystitis, 
in  the  other  from  pleuritis.  From  both  he  succeeded  in  isolating 
phenol  and  indole,  and  he  also  observed  the  identity  of  the  organisms 
present  with  the  anaerobic  microzoa  previously  described.  The  pus- 
corpuscles  had  for  the  most  part  imdergone  no  change  of  form, 
whence  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  putrefaction,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  months,  was  extremely  tardy  in  character;  this  is 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  the 
products. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  states  that  he  is  satisfied  that  these 
microzoa  are  present  in  normal  tissues  and  glands. 

Vew  pathogenous  Baoillus.t — ^Professor  0.  J.  Eberth  describes  a 
new  form  of  BaeiUus,  found  by  him  in  the  liver  of  a  badger.  The 
examination  was  conducted  about  half  an  hour  afber  the  animal's 
death. 

The  method  adopted  was  to  place  thin  sections  of  liver  into  a 
tolerably  strong  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  violet  (quality  BBBBB) 
for  one  to  six  hours ;  then  to  wash  the  sections  careMly  in  water  con- 
taining two  to  three  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce,  allowing 
them  to  remain  in  it  for  one  to  four  hours,  until  no  more  colouring 

*  The  oconrrence  of  hydrogen  as  a  product  of  this  deoompositlon  stands  In 
opposition  to  the  observation  of  Jeanneret 

t  *  Aroh.  pathol.  Anat.  und  Phys.'  (Virchow),  Ixxvii.  (1879)  p.  29. 
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matter  was  disBolved  out  The  sections  were  then  placed  in  alcohol, 
which  removed  a  farther  qnautitj  of  the  oolonr,  clarified  with  oQ 
of  cloTeB,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  Bj  this  treatment  the  liyer-cells 
were  hardly  at  all  stained,  the  oolonring  matter  being  taken  np  by 
their  nadei,  by  the  pns-corpascles,  and  by  the  BaciUi.  Bismarck 
brown  was  also  nsed  as  a  staining  materiaL 

The  BiMcUli  were  found  amongst  the  pns-corpascles,  in  small  abscesses 
about  the  sisse  of  a  pin's  head,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  They 
also  occurred  in  the  apparently  normal  portions  of  the  glands  in 
the  capillaries.  Very  few  were  found  in  other  organs,  such  as  the 
spleen,  kidney,  and  lung.  The  abscesses  in  the  liyer  were  due  to  the 
BaciUi  penetrating  through  the  capillary  waUs  and  producing  necrosis 
of  the  hepatic  tissue. 

The  BcusiUi  are  cylindrical  rods,  rarely  composed  of  two  segments, 
and  somewhat  larger  than  B,  ofUhrads  of  splenic  fever  (6  /n  as  against 
5  fi).  In  some  cases,  after  treatment  with  dilute  iodine  solution  or 
Bismarck  brown,  one  or  two  dark-brown  granules  came  into  view, 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  BoctStM.  It  was  not  decided  whether 
these  were  spores  or  only  strongly  stained  portions  of  protoplasm.  No 
free  spores  were  seen  amongst  the  BaciUi. 

Spores  of  Bacteria.* — Until  recently  detected  by  Van  Tieghem  in 
Spirulum  and  Leuconostoc;f  spores  had  been  observed  in  bacteria  only 
in  some  species  of  BaciUu$.  The  same  observer  now  adds  to  the  list 
a  large  number  of  species  of  the  last-named  genus,  together  with  the 
genera  Bacterium,  Vibrio,  and  Spirochade, 

On  the  surface  of  a  variety  of  liquids  Van  Tieghem  has  recently 
observed  a  bacterium  remarkable  for  its  bright,  shining  appearance,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  jB.  lucens.  When  transplanted  into  pure  water 
it  gradually  becomes  paler,  and  finally  develops  its  spores.  Each 
segment,  constricted  in  the  middle,  usually  forms  a  spore  in  one  hal^ 
while  the  other  half  becomes  empty ;  occasionally  the  two  halves  appear 
to  be  separated  by  a  septum,  and  then  a  spore  is  formed  in  each. 

In  liquids  in  whidh  certain  molluscs,  especially  oysters,  were 
putrefying,  a  Spirochete,  probably  S.  plicatUia,  appeared  in  great 
quantities.  The  number  of  coils  varies  from  five  to  eight :  in  the  latter 
case  the  coils  measure  about  0  *  1  mm.  in  length,  and  4  /n  in  breadth, 
the  diameter  of  the  individual  not  being  more  than  0  *  8  /ul.  As  it 
elongates,  no  septa  make  their  appearance  until  the  formation  of 
the  spores.  Each  coil  then  divides  into  about  four  segments,  in 
each  of  which  is  formed  a  spherical  spore  of  about  0  *  8  /a  diameter. 

A  Vibrio,  probably  V.  serpens,  growing  in  the  same  liquids,  also 
produced  spores  as  soon  as  it  was  transplanted  into  pure  water.  The 
spores  were  spherical,  from  four  to  six  in  each  individual,  formed  each 
in  a  spherical  segment. 

A  large  motionless  BaciUua,  named  by  Van  Tieghem  B.  crassus, 
also  produces  spores.  Before  completing  its  growth,  the  filament 
attains  a  diameter  of  4  ^  which  is  increased  to  5  fi  or  6  fi,  when 

♦  *  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,'  xxvi.  (1879)  p.  141. 
t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  928. 
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abont  to  form  spores,  which  are  cylindrical,  and  prodnoed  one  in 
each  cylindrical  segment.  They  are  spherical,  5  fi  in  diameter,  and 
the  largest  hitherto  known  in  the  family. 

Spirillnm  amylifenun,  a  new  Bacterium.*— In  investigating  the 
BaciUus  Amylobacter  produced  in  the  process  of  sugar-refiiiing,t  Van 
Tieghem  has  discovered,  growing  side  by  side  with  it  under  the  same 
conditions  of  nutrition,  a  new  Spirillum.  The  filament,  curved  to  the 
right  in  a  rigid  helix,  is  from  12  to  15  /a  in  diameter ;  when  isolated, 
it  makes  from  two  to  four  turns  of  the  spiral.  After  ceasing  to 
increase  in  length,  it  becomes  considerably  thicker,  and  develops  starch 
in  two  distinct  places.  At  each  of  these  places  is  Uien  formed  a  bright 
spore,  oval  in  form,  and  measuring  from  25  to  80  u  in  length,  and 
about  15  in  breadth.  The  protoplasm  and  the  starch  then  duappear, 
and  give  place  to  a  hyaline  fluid,  and  each  spore  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
cell-wall,  and  ultimately  set  at  liberty  from  the  filament.  On  germi- 
nating it  protrudes  a  tube  through  the  exospore,  which  at  once  begins 
to  curve.  It  then  forms  a  septum  in  its  middle,  and  subsequently 
two  others,  then  dividing  in  the  middle  into  two,  and  finaUy  into 
four  independent  filaments.  Like  B.  Amylobacter,  Spirillum  amyli- 
ferum  can  live  without  free  oxygen,  and  may  become  an  energetic 
ferment. 

Existence  of  Bacteria  or  their  Oerms  in  the  Healthy  Organs  of 
Animals.! — Chiene  and  Ewart  stated  §  that  neither  bacteria  nor  their 
germs  exist  in  the  healthy  organs  of  animals.  Nencki  and  Giacosa, 
however,  find  by  experimenting,  first,  with  slices  of  organs  of  a  rabbit 
extracted  with  great  care  under  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid  and  dipped 
into  a  bath  of  molten  Wood's  metal  ?m.  p.  75^)  until  the  metal  solidi- 
fied round  the  fibre,  and  secondly,  with  the  organs  collected  in  tubes 
filled  with  mercury  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  this  metal  at  120°  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  some  days  at  40°,  that  in  both  instances  putrefaction 
set  in  after  a  few  days.  The  temperature  to  which  the  metals  were 
heated  before  experiment  was  sufficiently  high  to  destroy  all  germs, 
and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  latter  from  the  air,  as  the  baths 
were  covered  with  a  layer  of  carbolic  add  solution. 

Absorption  of  Bacteria  into  the  Air.||~J.  Soyka  has  contrived  an 
apparatus  by  which  he  is  able  to  measure  the  power  of  currents  of  air 
of  different  velocity  to  raise  bacteria-spores  produced  in  putrescent 
fluids.  He  found  tibat  a  velocity  of  8  cm.  in  the  second  was  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  when  accompanied  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  fluid.  From  this  he  condudes  that  bacteria  may  be  taken  up  into 
the  air  in  great  quantities,  even  when  there  is  hardly  sufficient  motion 
to  produce  a  perceptible  current. 

♦  '  BuU.  Soc.  Bot.  France,'  xxvii.  (1879)  p.  65. 

t  See  this  Jonrnal,  u.  (1879)  p.  928. 

X  '  Journ.  Prakt  Chem.,'  xx.  (1879)  p.  34;  see  'Joum.  Chem.  Boo.,'  1879. 
Abetr.,  p.  1046. 

§  *  Joum.  Anat.  and  PhysioL,'  1878,  p.  448. 

i  *SB.  matb.-phys.  Klasse  der  Munchener  AkadV  1879,  p.  140;  see  ^Natur- 
foracher,'  xu.  (1879)  p.  886. 
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Cause  of  the  Movements  of  Baoteria.*~Some  of  the  bacteria, such 
as  most  species  of  Microcoectw^  Bacillus  anthracU,  <fcc.,  are  known  only 
in  a  stationary  condition ;  other  allied  species,  as  Bacterium  Termo  and 
Spirillum  volutans,  are  ordinarily  in  a  condition  of  movement ;  while 
others,  e.  g.  Bacillus  Amylohacter,  are  known  in  both  conditions.  The 
cause  of  aU  organic  movements  is  no  doubt  ultimately  the  contractility 
of  protoplasm.  But  this  may  take  two  forms.  The  contractility  may 
reside  in  the  protoplasm,  which  is  entirely  enclosed  within  a  cell-wall, 
although  this  cell- wall  may  be  prolonged  in  places  to  filiform  structures, 
to  which  the  term  appendages  may  be  given.  Or,  secondly,  a  portion  of 
the  protoplasm  may  protrude  through  the  cell- wall  in  the  form  of  ^e 
thr^s  or  vibraiile  ctZta.  To  which  of  these  modes  the  bacteria  owe 
their  power  of  movement  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy ;  and  Van 
Tieghem  believes  he  has  now  established  that  it  is  always  the  former, 
and  that  the  supposed  vibratile  cilia  alleged  to  have  been  detected  by 
some  observers  were  really  appendages  invested  with  a  cell-wall. 
His  observations  were  made  chiefly  on  B.  Amyldbacter  ;  neither  iodine 
nor  any  of  the  aniline  pigments  produced  on  the  appendages  the 
characteristic  colouring  of  protoplasm.  This  is  considered  by  Van 
Tieghem  to  re-establish  the  afi&nity  held  by  Cohn  to  exist  between 
the  bacteria  and  the  Phyoochromaceaa. 

Action  of  Dry  Heat  and  of  Sulphurous  Add  on  the  Bacteria 
which  accompany  PutrefiEtction.t— A.  Wemich  has  carried  out  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  these  disinfecting  agents  on 
the  production  of  bacteria  in  Pasteur's  solution,  in  which  were  dipped 
pieces  of  cotton-wool,  wadding,  and  linen  which  had  been  steeped  in 
putrefying  flesh  liquid,  and  then  slowly  dried.  Exposure  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  140°-150*'  C.  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  minutes  delayed 
the  bacteria-turbidity  two  to  three  days,  while  it  commenced  in 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  substance  had  been  exposed  10-60  minntes 
to  a  temperature  of  110°-118°  0.  Exposure  to  125°-160°  C.  for  five 
minutes  prevented  all  bacteria-infection,  even  for  a  period  of  eleven 
days. 

When  volume-percentages  of  1  *  5,  2  *  2,  and  8  *  8  of  sulphurous  acid 
were  produced  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  which  the  materials  were  exposed, 
even  if  continued  for  twenty-two  hours,  no  effect  ensued  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  bacteria- turbidity  in  the  solution.  When  exposed  to  4,  6  *  6 
or  7  •  15  per  cent,  (in  volume)  of  sulphurous  acid  for  six  hours,  the 
production  of  bacteria  was  entirely  prevented ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
when  the  exposure  lasted  only  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  or  two  hundred 
minutes.  The  different  substances  named  were  freed  with  different 
degrees  of  facility  from  the  infection-germs ;  cotton-wool  the  easiest, 
linen  next,  and  wadding  with  the  most  difficulty. 

Hicros(n>pio  Hycological  Preparations.  1 —A  series  of  myco- 
logical  preparations  for  the  Microscope  by  Dr.  O.  E.  B.  Zimmermann,  of 
Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  is  described  by  von  Thumen  as  being  of  great 
value  as  an  aid  to  instruction  in  mycology.      The  preparations  are 

♦  *BuU.  Soc.  Bot  France,'  xxvi.  (1879)  p.  37. 

t  •  Oentralblatt  med.  Wias./  xvii.  p.  227;  see  *  Naturforecher,*  xii.  (1879)  p.  311. 

X  *0e8terr.  Bot.  Zeitechr./  xxix.  (1879)  p.  330. 
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made  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  are  arranged  in  four  series.  The 
first  consists  entirely  of  parasites  belonging  to  the  families  Uredinead, 
UstilaginetB,  and  Peronosporeea ;  the  second  of  representatives  of  the 
most  interesting  families  of  the  Ascomjcetes ;  the  third  of  Mncorini 
and  other  oonidial  fungi ;  the  fourth  of  Bacteria,  all  well  coloured  in 
order  to  be  more  easily  recognized,  and  of  a  few  yeast-fungi.  Yon 
Thtimen  urges  microscopists  and  mycologists  to  send  commissions 
for  the  series  already  executed  to  Dr.  Zinmiermann,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  encouraged  to  continue  and  extend  his  labours. 

Lichenes. 

Lichens  collected  during  the  EngliBh  Polar  Expedition  of  1876- 
76.* — Professor  T.  M.  Fries,  of  Upsala,  has  examined  these  lichens, 
and  in  a  paper  reporting  the  result  he  says  that  in  Dr.  Hayes's 
Arctic  journey  lichens  were  probably  not  brought  away  from  a  more 
northerly  position  than  78®  N.  lat. ;  but  Mr.  J.  Payer  in  the  German 
expedition  with  certainty  obtained  specimens  at  Cape  Fligely,  82®  5' 
N.  lat.  With  the  exception  of  these  last,  but  three  specimens  of  lichens 
have  hitherto  been  published  as  found  beyond  81®  N.  lat.  Thus  con- 
siderable interest  is  attached  to  those  obtained  under  Captain  Sir  G. 
Nares,  by  Captain  Fielden  of  the  *  Alert,'  and  Mr.  Hart  of  the  *  Dis- 
covery.' As  these  vessels  wintered  in  different  quarters,  the  localities 
where  the  lichens  were  obtained  are  more  numerous,  thus  adding  to 
their  value  as  indicative  of  vegetable  life  in  the  frozen  regions. 
Mr.  Hart  obtained  his  at  thirteen  stations,  Discovery  Harbour,  81®  42' 
N.  lat.,  being  the  most  northern.  Captain  Fielden  records  twelve 
stations,  Westward  Ho  Valley,  82®  41'  N.  lat.  being  the  limit,  whilst 
Lieutenant  Aldrich  gathered  Oyrophora  cylindrica  ^  on  the  diore  of 
the  *'  PalfBOcrystic  Sea,"  the  northernmost  spot  trodden  by  man,  viz. 
Cape  Columbia,  83®  6'  30"  N.  lat. 

Professor  Fries  notes  that  the  higher  fruticulose  and  foliaceous 
lichens  are  feebly  represented,  doubtless  owing  to  the  severe  climate ; 
but  this  absence  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the  presence  of  musk 
oxen ;  added  to  which  the  reindeer  moss  is  absent.  This  anomalous  cir- 
cumstance of  the  presence  of  large  ruminants  and  deficiency  of  their 
usual  lichen  food,  Captain  Fielden  explains  by  stating  that  the  musk  ox 
in  Grinnell  Land  does  not  feed  on  lichens,  but  on  mosses  and  grasses. 
The  same  officer  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  lichen  growth,  curiously 
enough,  increased  in  size  of  species  with  increase  of  altitude.  Pro- 
fessor Fries  concludes  that  "  without  the  least  credit  being  given  to 
an  open  polar  sea  (existing  no  doubt  only  in  fancy)  lichen  vegetation 
may  exist  at  the  very  pole,  if  there  is  land  or  only  rocks  free  from 
snow  and  ice  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year." 

The  list  includes  102  species,  and  they  are  mostly  such  as  are 
already  known  from  the  Arctic  regions,  although  there  are  some  which 
were  previously  known  only  from  much  more  southern  regions.  Seven 
species  are,  however,  entirely  new,  viz.  Parmelia  separata,  Caloplaca 
ceUUa,  Lecidea  despecta^  L.  ultima^  Microglena  sordidula,  Verrucaria 
phasothelena,  and  Microlhelia  melanostigma. 

•  « Joura.  Linn.  Soc.  (Bot.)/  xvii.  (1879)  p.  346. 
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Alff8d. 

Belatianship  of  Algo  to  Phanerogams,*— Haeckel  reoentilj 
propoBed  the  following  phjlogenetic  scheme  for  the  yegetable 
kingdom : — 

Protist» 

AlgSB 

)  Thallophyta. 


Fungi    J 


Liohens      Fungi 

Ptothalloteffi. 


Mosses 
Vascular  Cryptogams 

Gymnosperms  AngiospermB  | 

^ ^  J  Anthophyta. 

Monocotyledons       Dicotyledons  ) 

Dr.  0.  Enntze  points  out  the  close  resemblance,  in  many  points 
of  structure,  with  Algaa,  of  a  small  order  of  flowering  plants,  the 
PodostemonacesB,  consisting  of  23  genera  and  103  species  of  tropical 
water-plants,  which  he  considers  may  have  a  very  close  genetic 
affinity  with  Algsd,  similar  to  the  suggested  relation^p  of  Cytinee 
and  BalanophoracesB  with  Fungi.  The  PodostemonacesB  are  often 
very  small  plants,  mostly  grow  immersed  in  running  water,  and  the 
smaller  species  are  composed  entirely  of  parenchymatous  tissue 
without  any  fibro-yascular  bundles ;  the  stem  is  often  entirely  wanting, 
when  present,  dichotomous  or  moss-like,  or  even  resembling  the 
thallus  of  hepaticaa  or  lichens ;  there  is  often  no  true  root,  and  the 
vernation  is  frequently  circinate.  These  resemblances  seem,  how- 
ever, nearly  all  to  relate  to  those  points  of  structure  which  depend  on 
habit  rather  than  to  those  which  would  indicate  the  line  of  descent, 
such  as  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Dr.  Euntze  doos 
not  believe  in  the  derivation  of  the  Gymnosperms  from  the  Angio- 
sperms ;  but  traces  the  former  from  the  Oosporead  through  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  the  latter  directly  from  the  Carposporesd. 

Endogenous  formation  of  Normal  Lateral  Shoots  in  Bytiphloea, 
Vidalia,  and  Aman8ia.t — P.  Falkenberg  has  carefully  investigated 
this  anomalous  structure  in  the  above-named  three  genera  of  Bhodo- 
melacead,  growing  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Although  the  whole  of  the 
vegetative  branching  of  the  thallus  of  these  algsa  depends  on  these 
endogenous  shoots,  their  origin  can  be  detected  only  with  difficulty 
in  the  mature  thallus.  They  are  not  properly  designated  adventi- 
tious shoots,  as  is  shown  by  tiieir  strictly  acropetal  order  of  develop- 
ment immediately  beneath  the  growing  apex  of  the  thallus,  and  by 
their  regular  position  on  the  main  stem.  In  Vidalia  volubUis  the 
formation  of  tetraspores  is  limited  to  the  endogenous  branches.    In 

♦  •Flora,*  Ixii.  (1879)  pp.  401,  417. 

t  *  Nadir.  E  Ges.  Wiae.  Gottingen,*  1879,  No.  11;  see  *Bot  Zeit,'  Xixvii. 
(1879)  p.  604. 
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the  same  species  true  adventitions  braDches  sometimes  arise  on  old 
parts  of  the  thallus,  which,  however,  do  not  materially  affect  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  are  always  clearly  distinguished,  by  their  posi- 
tion on  the  midrib  of  the  ti^allus,  from  the  normal  endogenous 
branches,  which  are  always  marginal  in  their  origin. 

Eevivification  of  Diatoms.* — Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith, 
referring  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  F.  Habirshaw  and  Captain  Mor- 
timer, t  as  to  the  revivification  of  some  diatoms  after  six  years,  says  that 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  living  diatoms  were  found  as  stated, 
proof  is  yet  needed  that  they  were  really  revivified.  It  is  contrary  to 
experience  hitherto ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  and  one  of  the  means 
employed  to  procure  purer  gatherings,  that  oftentimes  apparently 
pure  water  will,  if  allowed  to  stand  quietly,  show  an  abundant  crop 
of  diatoms.  In  many  cases  that  he  has  noted  of  the  appearance  of 
living  diatoms  after  wetting  long-dried  material,  they  have  been,  not 
the  forms  originally  in  the  gathering,  but  those  evidently  derived  from 
the  water.  At  present,  while  we  may,  and  perhaps  must,  admit  that  up 
to  a  certain  limit  diatoms,  like  the  rotifers,  may  be  dried,  with  power 
of  revivification  or  reproduction,  there  is  yet  lacking  sufficient  evidence 
that  their  drying  may  extend  over  a  series  of  years. 

Classification  of  DesmidieflD.}  —  ^  ^^^  investigation  of  the 
desmids  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Elebs  has  redescribed  and  reclassified 
the  species  belonging  to  the  important  genera  Cloaterium,  Peninm, 
and  Cosmarium, 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  general  result  of  his  researches  has  been 
to  render  much  less  distinct  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed  the 
boundary-lines  of  both  species  and  genera.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  he  shows  how  well-known  species  hitherto  considered  distinct 
pass  imperceptibly  one  into  another.  Even  as  regards  the  genera, 
Fenium  is  so  closely  allied  to  Closteriwm  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
satisfftctory  discrimination;  P,  margaritaceum  fumi^iing  a  direct 
transition  to  the  striped  or  banded  closteria  like  C.  intermedium, 
Cosmarium  Thwaitesii  is  again  closely  allied  to  Penium  through 
P.  dosterioides.  Pleurotenium  coamarioidea  de  By.,  the  author  con- 
siders to  be  a  form  of  Ooamarium  de  Baryi,  A  similar  review  of  the 
remaining  genera  of  DesmidiesB  will  prolraibly  follow. 

Parthenogenesis  in  a  Spirog7ra.§— In  a  quantity  of  a  Spirogyra 
probably  8.  arcta  Etz.),  m>m  spring  water  with  a  rocky  bottom, 

ZukaL  observed  an  abundant  formation  of  spores  (like  zygospores) 
without  any  previous  conjugation.  The  spores  were  formed,  in  some 
instances,  in  two,  three,  or  even  six  adjoining  cells,  without  the  least 
trace  of  tibe  formation  of  projection  from  the  cells,  or  other  prelude  to 
conjugation,  and  they  resembled  in  every  respect  those  formed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.    They  also  escaped  in  the  same  manner  from  the 

♦  Baird^s  *  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Induatry '  for  1878  (1879)  p.  370. 
t  This  Journal,  1.  (1878)  pp.  150  and  311. 

X  *Ueber  die  Formen  einiger  Gkittungen  der  Deemidiaoeen  Ostpreossens/ 
von  G.  Klebfl,  Konigaberg,  1879;  see  *Hedwigia,'  xviu.  (1879)  p.  150. 
§  •  Oesterr.  Boi  Zeitaohr.,'  xxix  (1879)  p.  291. 
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cells  in  which  they  were  formed,  becoming  normal  resting-sporoB ;  but 
all  attempts  to  induce  them  to  germinate  failed. 

Snb-aerial  Alga.* — The  form  Chroolepus  joUthus  Hg.  has  been 
submitted  to  a  careful  examination  by  Professor  Schnetzler.  His 
specimen  grew  on  the  surfiBMse  of  gneiss  in  the  Chamounix  valley : 
it  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  Harz,  on  a  siliceous  rock,  which 
owes  its  name,  *'  Violet  Stone,"  to  the  odour  of  violets  which  the  alga 
exhales  when  damp. 

It  consists  of  simple  or  ramified  series  of  thick-walled  cells, 
whose  terminal  members  develop  biciliated  zoospores  within  them. 
By  the  side  of  the  cells  a  quantity  of  yellow  oil-drops  occur,  which 
are  derived  from  the  cells,  as  is  shown  by  the  treatment  of  these  last 
by  borax ;  when  the  protoplasm  contracts  and  the  red  investing  liquid 
— which  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine — escapes  as  red  oil-drops  :  alcohol 
also  produces  the  yellow  oil  from  the  cells. 

The  chlorophyll  appears  to  be  masked  by  the  oil  which  becomes 
manifest  in  the  protoplasm  after  the  action  of  borax.  Oil  thus 
appears  here  to  replace  the  starch  of  other  plants ;  it  also  occurs  in 
the  chlorophyll-grains  of  Strditzia  and  Mu8(u 

Development  of  SphsBrotilus  natans  and  its  Belationship  to 
Crenothrix  and  to  Bacteria.t — ^At  a  weir  near  Breslau,  E.  Eidam 
observed  great  quantities  of  mucilaginous  and  slimy  light-brown 
patches  of  an  alga  which  he  identified  as  SphcBrotilua  natans  Etz.  In 
its  vegetative  condition  the  filaments  are  remarkably  long,  colourless, 
and  not  club-shaped  at  the  extremity  like  Grenothrix,  but  of  a  uniform 
diameter  throughout.  Each  filament  is  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  long  cells  filled  with  a  homogeneous  protoplasm.  The  entire 
filament  is  inserted  in  a  colourless  sheath.  It  is  never  endowed  with 
motion,  but  often  breaks  up  into  fragments,  and  multiplies,  like  all 
leptothrix  forms,  by  the  development  of  the  separate  fragments  into 
new  filaments.  No  incrustation  with  iron  has  been  observed,  like  in 
Crenothrix,  But  another  very  remarkable  mode  of  reproduction  was 
observed  in  the  filaments  of  Sphmrotilm^  accompanied  by  a  striking 
change  in  colour.  The  cells  become  opaque,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
a  milky  appearance ;  the  protoplasm  collects  into  a  large  number  of 
extremely  small  and  strongly  refractive  balls.  Each  cell  becomes 
thus  transformed  into  a  sporangium,  and  the  protoplasmic  balls  are 
spores,  each  of  which  may  develop  into  a'  new  filament  In  mass  the 
spores  are  of  a  brick-red  and  finaUy  a  brown-yellow  colour.  When  a 
number  of  spores  fail  to  germinate,  the  mass  has  the  structure  of  a 
zoogloea-colony,  and  resembles  the  palmella  condition  of  Orenothrix,  % 

The  writer  does  not,  however,  agree  with  the  conclusion  of 
Gienkowski  that  the  groups  of  bacteria  distinguished  by  Cohn  are 
generically  identical.  He  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  may 
be  a  very  large  number  of  distinct  organisms,  each  of  which  may 
have  its  bacterium-  and  its  leptothrix-condition,  although  the  cycle  of 
development  of  many  is  at  present  but  very  imperfectly  known. 

♦  *  Bull.  Boo.  Vaud.  Sol.  Nat,'  xvi.  p.  247. 

t  *BB.  bot.  Ver.  Piov.  Brandenburg,*  April  25,  1879;  see  *Bot  Zeit,'  xxxvii. 
(1879)  p.  724.  X  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  925. 
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Volvox  minor.* — One  point  left  nndecided  in  Colin's  otherwise 
exhaustive  researches  on  the  life-history  of  Volvox  was  the  mode  of 
germination  of  the  oospores.  This  has  now  been  observed  hy  O.  Eirch- 
ner  in  the  case  of  F.  minor.  In  February  the  cont^Bts  of  the  oospore 
escape  from  the  ruptured  exospore  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  the  endo- 
spore  at  the  same  time  swelling  up  greatly ;  and  are  first  divided  by 
two  walls  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  four  cells  thus  formed 
separate  ^m  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  they  maintain  their 
connection  only  at  the  posterior  end.  This  forms  one  pole  of  the 
subsequently  spherical  cell-family,  the  other  end  closes  up  only  after 
a  large  number  of  ceUs  have  been  formed.  A  new  family  is  thus 
directly  derived  from  each  oospore  by  the  division,  and  the  subsequent 
peculiar  mode  of  displacement  of  the  cells.  The  distinction  does  not 
appear  to  hold  good  which  was  previously  considered  to  obtain  between 
F.  ghbcUor  and  F.  minor,  that  the  latter  is  dioecious  ;  the  families 
go  through  first  of  all  a  female  and  later  a  male  condition,  and  are 
tiierefore  proterogynous. 


MICEOSCOPY. 

Professor  Huxley  on  Work  for  Micro80opi8t8.t— In  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  Professor  Huxley 
said  that  having  been  asked  to  indicate  those  courses  of  inquiry  which 
might  best  be  conmiended  to  members  of  such  a  Society,  he  thought 
that  what  was  desirable  was  "  the  following  up  of  details,  tracing  out 
minutiad  of  structure,  and  such  questions  as  are  only  to  be  solved  by 
long  and  patient  devotion  of  time  and  dexterity,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  instrumental  manipulation — it  is  exactly  there  that  men 
of  science  find  their  difficulties,  because  the  amount  of  time  consumed 
is  so  great. 

*'  Take,  for  example,  the  application  of  persistent  watching 
to  the  unravelment  of  the  life-history  of  a  vast  number  of  low 
organisms ;  that  is  a  process  which  has  been  adopted  in  respect  to 
certain  fungi  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  parasites  or 
variations.  In  such  a  case  the  plan  pursued  is  that  of  taking  the 
spores  and  watching  them  step  by  step,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
doing  it ;  it  involves  enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  great  instru- 
n&ental  dexterity,  but  those  who  can  follow  it  obtain  results  which  are 
to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  work  of  Mr.  Dallinger  and 
Dr.  Drysdale,  for  instance,  affords  us  a  very  remarkable  example  of 
this  kind  of  observation.  These  two  gentlemen  moimted  guard  alter- 
nately over  a  Microscope  for  days  and  days,  and  watched  one  identical 
monad  through  all  its  stages ;  and  they  succeeded  in  tracing  out  its 
entire  life-history,  and  made  an  epoch  in  our  knowl^ge  of  these  lowest 
forms.  Now  suppose  this  kind  of  observation  was  to  be  directed  to 
the  Infusoria  in  general,  what  an  opportunity  there  is  for  some  of 
you !  There  is  not  a  single  genus  or  species  of  which  we  may  say 
that  we  know  the  whole  history.      The  common  Paramecium^  for 

•  Cohn,  ^Beitr.  BioL  Pflanzen/  iii. ;  see  ♦Bot.  Zeit.,'  xxxvii.  (1879)  p.  693. 
t  *  Journ.  Quek.  Micr.  Club/  v.  (1879)  p.  250. 
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instanoe,  is  one  of  the  cominonest  things  that  exist,  jet  nobody 
certainly  knows  whether  it  has  any  other  mode  of  reproduction  except 
by  fission.  The  skill  which  I  have  seen  displayed  here  is  of  immense 
yalue  in  such  kind^of  work,  and  if  only  applied  to  it  mnst  very  soon 
bring  some  good  results.  The  like  is  true  also  of  the  Acinetce;  we 
know  something  about  them,  but  nothing  like  a  complete  history: 
and  it  is  a  perfect  opprobrium  to  science  that  nobody  knows  what  an 
Amoeba  is.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  the  things  we 
call  by  that  name  when  we  see  them,  but  that  we  are  unable  to  say 
with  certainty  what  are  their  modes  of  reproduction,  what  are  their 
yarious  states,  which  are  animal  and  which  are  vegetable. 

«  Turn  to  the  study  of  development,  the  whole  of  which  is  in  a  pro- 
gressive state.  We  are  now  carrying  it  so  far  that  we  can  trace  back  a 
single  group  of  organs  to  a  particular  portion  of  the  dividing  yolk 
mass,  and  the  ultimate  result  will  probably  be  to  trace  out  each  group 

of  organs  to  the  blastomeres  from  which  it  has  proceeded This 

is  the  kind  of  service  which  those  members  of  the  Club  may  perform 
who  feel  inclined  for  it ;  it  is  work  which  may  be  of  very  great  value, 
and  which  certainly  cannot  be  undertaken  by  those  who  have  to 
occupy  themselves  with  science  as  a  whole." 

Curiosities  of  Miorosoopical  Literature. — The  increase  of  cheap 
periodicals,  and  the  demand  for  "popular"  articles  on  scientific 
subjects,  has  unfortunately  been  the  ready  means  of  disseminating  a 
vast  amoimt  of  error,  which  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
The  turn  of  the  Microscope  appears  now  to  have  come,  judging  from 
a  series  of  articles  *  whidi  have  recently  appeared,  and  from  which 
we  extract  the  two  following  paragraphs  out  of  many  more  of  a 
similar  character. 

"  Turning  from  the  practical  and  useful  applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  the  human  subject,  we  find  that  among  the  scientific 
questions  settled  by  its  means  it  has  correctly  d^ned  the  line  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  This  was  a  matter  of  some 
moment ;  it  had  occasioned  endless  discourse,  contradiction  and  argu- 
ments, and,  although  now  put  conclusively  at  rest,  some  people  would 
consider  it  erroneous  to  class  a  moving  isolated  body  as  a  v^;etable." 

"  In  the  lower  forms  of  life,  found  in  ponds  and  ditches,  so  deep 
have  tbe  researches  into  every  available  form  been  carried  by  studious 
observation,  that  the  minute  animals  and  vegetables  more  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  country  have  been  classified,  named,  and  their 
natural  history  as  correctly  related  as  those  of  the  mammalia.  These 
minute  organisms,  before  invisible  and  unknown,  have  been  observed 
by  indefatigable  and  acute  observers  as  closely  as  we  can  observe 
the  larger  animals.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  information 
respecting  them  is  as  complete,  perfect,  interesting,  and  almost  as 
useful  as  that  of  any  other  department  of  nature." 

Kossman's  Glass  Photograms.— Professor  Eossman,  of  Heidel- 
berg, has  superintended  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  250  ^  photo- 
grams,"  on  glass,  intended  for  exhibition  by  the  sciopticon,  and  to 
*  •  Design  and  Work,'  vi.  (1879)  p.  e%,  &c. 
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save  the  cost  and  inconyenience  of  wall  charts.  From  the  list,  which 
is  all  that  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  the  photographs  have  been 
taken  from  the  works  of  the  various  standard  authors  on  the 
particular  subject  represented.  Thus  for  the  17  protozoa,  ClaparMe 
and  Ijachmann,  Ehrenberg,  Haeckel,  Schulze,  and  Stein  have  been 
referred  to.  There  are  20  representations  of  coalenterates,  20  of 
echinoderms,  43  of  worms,  21  of  Crustacea,  20  of  insects,  mjriapods, 
and  arachnids,  22  of  moUusca,  and  17  of  vertebrata. 

Baclimaim's  Guide  for  making  Mioroscopical  PreparationB.— 
This  book  (in  German,  196  pp.,  with  87  woodcuts),  aftor  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  necessary  instruments  and  reagents,  explains  the  methods 
of  preparing  slides  of  plants,  insects  and  spiders,  mollusca,  blood- 
corpuscles,  microscopical  inhabitants  of  water,  hard  substances, 
trichinsB,  entozoa,  bacteria,  and  preparations  of  yertebrate  normal 
histology. 

The  author  enforces  the  importance  of  keeping  a  *'  Preparation 
Journal,"  and  gives  an  extract  from  his  own,  which  is  arranged  as 
follows : — 


1     DcKrtptionofthe 

. 

Date 

Where    Preliminary 

Further 
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ciently 
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10  days. 

and  out  in 
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Beauregard  and  Oalippe's  Practical  Micrography.— This  is  a 
book  (in  French)  of  900  pages,  with  570  woodcuts.  Besides  the 
usual  preliminary  chapter  on  '*  Microscopes  and  their  Employment," 
it  consLsts  of  two  parts,  "Vegetable  Histology,"  and  "Animal 
Histology."  In  the  former  are  included  (in  separate  chapters)  the 
anatomical  elements,  tissues,  structure  of  stems,  roots,  and  leaves,  and 
the  organs  of  reproduction  of  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams.  The 
latter  deals  with  blood,  pus,  sediments  of  urine,  milk,  semen,  faecal 
matters,  parasites,  mucus,  yomited  matters,  stains  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  examination  of  water  and  the  atmosphere  and  of  hairs  from 
a  medico-legal  point  of  view. 

Kicroscopical  Journals. — We  have  received  no  parts  for  a  long 
time  of  the  German  '  Zeitschrift  far  Mikroskopie,'  or  of  'Brebissonia, 
a  Journal  of  Algology  and  Microscopical  Botany.'  The  last  number 
of  the  French  *  Journal  de  Micrographie '  is  August,  and  of  the 
*  American  Journal  of  Microscopy  '  September.  The  *  American 
Quarterly  Microscopical  Journal '  ceased  to  appear  on  the  completion 
of  its  first  volume,  but  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Professor  Bom^ 
Hitchcock  (one  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Society),  who  so  ably  edited  it, 
is  about  to  issue  a  new  monthly  microsoopicid  journal. 
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We  are  also  pleased  to  welcome  the  'Quarterly  Jonmal  of  the 
Microscopical  Society  of  Victoria'  (of  which  Society  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ealph,  A.L.S.,  is  the  President).  The  contents  of  the  first  number 
were  noticed  in  our  last  Bibliography,  and  included  papers  on  new 
species  of  Polyzoa  by  Messrs.  Maplestone  and  Goldstein,  and  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods  on  the  Badula  of  Australian  MoUusca. 

Elonne  and  Miiller's  Demonstration  Miorosoope. — This  instru- 
ment is  represented  in  Fig.  9.  Its  speciality  consists  in  the  addition 
of  a  circular  stage  rcYolying  round  the  pillar  of  the  Microscope  as  a 
centre,  and  arranged  so  that  eight  objects  can  be  examined. 

This  contrivance  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  so  con- 

Fig.  9. 


venient  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Lobb,  who  constructed  a  revolving 
stage  nearly  identical  with  that  shown  in  the  figure,  not,  however, 
attached  to  the  Microscope,  but  on  a  separate  stand,  so  that  it  could 
be  brought  into  operation  at  any  time,  aud  when  not  required,  the 
Microscope  was  available  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Miorosoope  with  revolving  Object-holder.— This  instrument, 
for  showing  transparent  objects,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  December 
meeting  (from  Mr.  Crisp's  collection),  is  a  modification  of  the  Hett 
Microscope,  described  by  Professor  Quekett,*  the  latter  being,  however, 
available  for  opaque  objects  only. 

It  consists  of  an  inclined  frame  A,  supported  by  an  upright  and 
base-piece  B,  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.     The  frame  carries  a  brass 

♦  *  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,'  3rd  ed.,  1855,  p.  538. 
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ring  G,  in  which  thirty  objects  are  placed,  the  ring  being  rotated  bj 
means  of  catches  fixed  to  its  onter  margin,  and  each  object  can  thus 
be  broagbt  snccessiYelj  into  the  field  of  view. 

TTia    m 


The  Microscope  tube  D  can  be  focussed  by  the  ordinary  rack  and 
pinion  movement,  and  also  (for  fine  adjustment)  by  the  milled  head  F. 
It  is  moyed  in  two  rectangular  directions  by  other  milled  heads,  E  E,  so 
as  to  adjust  the  object  in  the  field.    A  lamp  H  can  be  used  if  desired. 

New  Binocular  Microscope  and  Achromatic  Objectives.  —  A 
preliminary  announcement  has  been  made  of  a  binocular  Microscope 
*'  which  is  entirely  new  and  original  in  its  application  of  optical 
principles  as  well  as  in  its  mechanical  construction,  and  entirely  over- 
comes the  difficulties  and  defects  of  the  Wenham  plan."  Also  a 
"  globe  lens,"  made  on  a  "  newly  discovered  optical  principle,  which 
enables  the  highest  corrections  to  be  obtained  by  an  adaptation  of 
the  relative  thicknesses  only  of  the  materials  used." 

Steinheil's  ''Aplanatische  Lonpen.**  —  These  achromatic  triplet 
lenses  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  used  at  a  greater  focal  distance 
firom  the  object  than  most  of  the  existing  high-power  lenses.  They 
are  "  Aplanatic,"  as  their  name  implies,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
give  excellent  definition  over  the  whole  field,  even  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  may  be  tilted  to  almost  any  angle  without  distortion,  so 
that  the  highest  powers  may  be  readily  used.  The  different  focal 
lengths  of  the  lenses  mounted  for  the  pocket  are  If,  l-^^,  j^,  ^  and  f , 
magnifying  from  5^  to  24  times. 

They  can  be  fitted  in  bronzed  brass  cupped  mounts  with  holder, 
for  dissecting  purposes,  with  magnifying  powers  from  8^  to  24. 

Improved  Illuminator  for  Diatoms  and  other  Test  Objects.*— 
Mr.  Wenham  describes  this  contrivance  as  simple,  easy  to  construct, 
*  '  English  Meohanic'  xzx.  (1879)  p.  279. 
VOL.  m.  L 
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and  effectually  answering  its  purpose,  without  any  difficulty  in  use. 
The  idea  has  long  been  exploded  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  illu- 
minators achromatic  lenses  having  but  little  spherical  aberration ; 
lenticular  arrangements  uncorrected  for  chromatism  act  quite  as  well — 
in  fact,  some  of  the  best  effects  are  by  the  chromatic  bands  of  ordinary 
lenses — ^and  for  the  purpose  of  intensity  mere  condensation,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  image-forming  focus,  is  quite  sufficient. 

In  March  1856,  Mr.  Wenham  described  several  forms  of  immersion 
illuminators.  The  first  was  a  right-angled  prism  connected  with  the 
slide  by  an  intermedium  of  oil,  turpentine,  or  oil  of  cloves,  which, 
however,  had  the  fault  of  requiring  the  addition  of  some  extraneous 
means  of  condensing  and  intensifying  the  light;  for  this  reason  a 
nearly  hemispherical  lens  was  used,  connected  with  the  slide,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  prism.  This  lens  gave  more  light,  and  was  in  every 
way  preferable.  A  cylinder  and  a  cone  of  glass  were  also  tried,  and 
found  to  be  a  great  improvement,  but  there  still  remained  a  difficulty 
in  concentrating  the  most  light  towards  the  object  above  the  centre 
of  the  base.  A  narrow  line  of  light  thrown  across  the  object  is  very 
F  11  P  o  12  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  developing  strisB,  and 
to  obtain  this  line  the  form  was  finally  adopted, 

•  shown  full  size  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  Fig.  11 
being  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  12  an  edge  view.  It 
consists  of  a  semicircnlar  disk  of  glass  of  ^  inch 
radius ;  the  edge  is  rounded  and  well  polished  to  a  transverse  radios 
of  iV  ui<^b>  ^or  the  reason  that  the  focus  of  a  spherical  surface  on 
crown  glass  falls  within  its  substance  to  nearly  throe  times  the  radius, 
consequently  the  line  of  light  will  be  in  the  most  concentrated  position 
at  ^  inch  above  the  centre  of  the  semi-disk,  which  distance  is 
sufficient  to  reach  objects  mounted  on  slides  of  the  usual  thickness,  to 
the  under  side  of  which  it  is  connected  with  water  or  more  refractive 
oil.  The  sides  of  the  semi-disk  are  grasped  by  a  simple  kind  of 
open  clip  attached  to  the  substage.  This  illuminator  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  requires  no  supplementary  condensing  lens ;  the  obliquity 
is  simply  obtained  by  swinging  the  ordinary  mirror  sideways,  and  by 
this  means  the  Amphipleura  mounted  in  balsam  can  be  at  once  resolved. 
The  disk  illuminator  is  very  easy  to  make.  The  polished  edges 
of  two  suitable  pieces  of  glass  are  cemented  together  with  shell-lac 
One  face  is  then  ground  flat  and  attached  to  a  brass  chuck  with 
sealing-wax,  seeing  that  the  line  of  junction  £a11s  in  the  centre ;  the 
disk  is  then  turned  or  ground  down  to  a  circle  ^  inch  in  diameter. 
The  edge  is  next  rounded  and  ground  true  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
brass  having  a  channel  cut  in  it  of  y^^^th  radius,  then  smooth  with  the 
finest  emery,  rocking  the  brass  grmder  and  reversing  it  frequently 
to  equalize  the  curve.  The  poller  is  a  stick  of  wood  with  a  ^th 
radius  notch  cut  in  the  end ;  this  is  held  on  the  T  rest,  and  pressed 
on  the  edge  of  the  glass  with  a  rocking  motion  from  side  to  side, 
occasionally  turning  it  over,  using  crocus  and  water,  and  as  it  is 
important  that  there  should  be  no  rings  visible  in  the  polish,  the  last 
finish  must  be  given  by  melting  some  hard  pitch  or  polishing-wax 
into  the  groove  in  the  stick,  and  finish  with  this  and  fine  rouge.  The 
half-disks,  when  separated,  produce  two  illuminators  of  equal  form. 
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Mr.  Wenham  sajB,*  that  while  he  was  never  successM  in  the 
patient  manipulation  required  to  bring  out  the  striad  of  Amphijf^leura^ 
yet  with  the  new  illuminator  he  succeeded  at  once,  and  on  every  sub- 
sequent occasion.  This  simple  piece  of  glass,  that  looks  something 
like  the  half  of  a  broken  button,  collects  and  concentrates  a  surprising 
amount  of  light,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  a  substitute  for  the  costly 
achromatic  condenser,  and  can  be  used  either  in  fluid  contact  with  the 
8^de  or  not. 

The  disk  should  be  set  in  an  independent  rotating  fitting,  so  that 
if  the  object  is  turned  by  the  rotation  of  the  stage  the  disk  may  be 
moved  round  to  meet  it,  which  movement  also  serves  to  modify  or  cut 
off  light. 

Powell  and  Lealand's  Immersion  Condenser.— Messrs.  Powell 
and  Lealand  exhibited,  at  the  Scientific  Evening  on  8rd  December, 
their  new  immersion  condenser.  It  is  non-achromatic,  and  by  means 
of  a  large  back  lens  an  angle  of  light  of  about  180°,  measured  in 
crown  glass,  can  be  utilized.  Diaphragm  slots  are  fitted  beneath,  by 
which  two  beams  of  light  at  right  angles  can  be  used  either  together 
or  separately.  The  makers  clami  for  it,  that  the  most  difficult  Ibiown 
test  objects  requiring  oblique  illumination  can  be  resolved  with  the 
mirror  in  the  optic  axis,  the  required  obliquity  of  incidence  being 
produced  by  refraction  through  the  condenser. 

Kr.  Bolton's  Tubes  of  Living  0rgani8ms.t— Mr.  Bolton  recom- 
mends that  as  soon  as  the  tubes  (which  are  mostly  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
and  1^  inch  long,  holding  ^  drachm  of  water)  are  received  by  post  they 
should  be  opened,  uncorked,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  examined  at  once 
in  the  Microscope,  a  hole  should  be  bored  by  a  cork  borer  in  a  bung 
cork,  and  the  tube  passed  into  the  hole  so  tiiiat  the  top  is  level  with 
the  top  of  the  cork,  and  the  tube  and  its  contents  thus  floated  on  the 
surface  of  some  water  in  a  tumbler,  basin,  or  still  better,  in  an 
aquarium.  In  this  way  much  danger  to  the  life  of  the  more  delicate 
animal  organisms  will  be  avoided  from  variations  of  temperature, 
which  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  so  small  a  body  of  water  as  the 
tubes  themselves  contain.  Many  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  body  of 
water  are  thus  obtained  without  any  danger  of  the  objects  being  lost, 
or  diffused  over  too  large  a  field  to  be  readily  found  again. 

In  the  examination  of  the  tubes  under  the  compound  Microscope 
they  are  awkward  to  fix,  and  the  aberration  of  the  light  is  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  seeing  anything  with  fair  clear- 
ness except  through  the  centre  of  the  tube.  This  difficulty  may 
be  in  great  measure  overcome  by  having  a  trough  in  which  the  tubes 
will  just  lie  diagonally.  A  tube  being  placed  in  such  a  trough  filled 
with  filtered  water,  the  aberration  arising  from  its  cylindrical  form  is 
approximately  counteracted,  and  it  is  surprising  how  easily  its 
contents  cau  be  examined  to  the  very  sides  uid  bottom. 

As  a  dipping  tube  for  the  transfer  of  objects  under  the  Microscope 
he  uses  a  diort  curved  capillary  glass  tube,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
blown  out  into  a  little  funnel,  and  the  mouth  covered  with  a  piece  of 
stretched  sheet  indiarubber.    A  small  orifice  is  pierced  in  tiie  tube 

*  *  English  Mechanic,'  xxx.  (1879)  p.  360.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  262,  288. 
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just  below  the  ftmnel.  The  adyantage  of  this  oyer  the  ordinary 
dipping  tube  is  that  by  first  pressing  the  indiambber  with  the  finger 
(when  the  orifice  is  closed  with  the  thnmb^  and  thus  forcing  oat  ur, 
small  quantities  of  water  together  with  minnte  objects  will,  when  the 
finger  is  withdrawn,  be  taken  np  ont  of  shallow  yessels,  such  as  watch- 
glasses,  &c.  In  addition  there  is  perfect  control  oyer  the  water,  and 
it  can  be  expelled  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  finger  on  the  indiambber ; 
whereas  in  the  old  form  of  tube  the  water  has  to  be  blown  out  with 
the  mouth,  entailing  the  remoyal  of  the  eye  from  the  Microscope, 
which  sometimes  is  yery  inconyenient. 

Mr.  Bolton  in  writing  to  us  says  that  he  wishes  to  add  that  by 
the  aid  of  this  tube  a  larger  quantity  of  water  can  be  drawn  out  of  a 
small  bottle  or  tube  than  could  be  accomplished  with  the  old  form ; 
in  fact,  it  can  be  used  as  a  kind  of  syringe,  but  for  this  purpose  he 
now  prefers  a  small  tube  with  a  capillary  point  to  which  an  india- 
rubber  teat  is  attached. 

Wills'  Compressorium. — ^In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Bolton  describes 
a  simple  form  of  compressorium  that  we  do  not  remember  haying 
seen  preyiously  described.  Two  pieces  of  thin  glass  are  cemented  to 
a  glass  slip  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  but  with  the  two  strokes  of 
the  letter  about  equal  in  length,  and  another  thinner  and  longer  one 
is  fixed  longitudinally,  thus  L ^.  The  L  seryes  to  retain  in  posi- 
tion a  square  slip  of  coyer-glass  placed,  not  on  the  L*  but  inside  it ; 
the  horizontal  piece,  which  should  be  ground  to  a  beyel  on  its  top 
edge  before  fixing  it,  seryes  to  carry  a  fine  needle,  the  point  of  whi(^ 
is  inserted  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coyer-glass.  This  point  being 
tapered,  it  is  easy  to  increase  or  diminish  the  thickness  of  a  film  of 
water  carried  between  the  coyer  and  the  slip  by  pushing  the  needle 
further  in  or  out,  and  so  to  form  a  cheap  and  effectiye  compressorium. 
Those  who  try  it  will  be  surprised  at  its  efficiency. 

Oraham  Compressorium. — This  consists  of  a  brass  plate  somewhat 
larger  than  the  ordinary  slide,  but  about  the  same  thickness,  with  a 
central  hole  J  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  recessed  on  the  upper  side  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  |-inch  circle  of  thm  glass  being  cemented  in.  Near 
one  end  a  stout  screwed  pillar  is  riyeted  inside  a  small  brass  cylinder, 
containing  a  spiral  spring.  A  brass  cap  fits  oyer  the  cylinder,  haying 
at  its  lower  end  an  arm  carrying  the  upper  (|-inch)  circle  of  thin 
glass.  A  milled  head  working  on  the  fixed  screw  presses  down  the 
arm  while  the  spiral  spring  raises  it,  when  the  milled  head  is  turned 
the  reyerse  way.  The  glasses  are  perfectly  parallel,  and  can  be 
turned  quite  clear  of  each  other  for  cleaning,  and  if  broken  can  be 
yery  readily  replaced.  The  thinness  of  the  bottom  plate  allows  the 
paraboloid  or  achromatic  condenser  to  be  used. 

Botterill's  Live  Trough.— The  advantages  claimed  for  this  form 
of  trough,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  18,  are  the  facilities  it  affords  (1)  for 
being  deaned,  ^2)  for  replacement  of  broken  glass,  (8)  for  arranging 
the  objects  in  the  best  position  for  examination,  (4)  for  reversal,  and, 
lastly,  the  minor  one  that  it  will  stand  upright  without  support. 

It  consists  of  two  brass  plates,  which  can  be  separated  and  screwed 
together  again  at  pleasure,  and  hold  between  tiiem  two  plates  of  glass, 
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which  ftre  kept  apart  to  any  desired  distance  by  indiambber.  The 
plates — say  8"  x  li",  and  aboat  ^^  inch  thick — shonld  be  of  hard 
brass,  so  as  to  bear  screwing  up  without  bending,  and  so  causing  leakage. 
The  ourve  of  the  trough  may  vary,  but  the  semicircular — say  IJ^"  x  }" 
— ^18  the  most  economical,  as  the  two  plates  can  be  turned  in  tiie  lame 
at  once,  and  this  shape  is  also  a  convenient  one  for  use.  The  bevel 
should  be  wide,  so  as  to  allow  objectives  to  work  dose  to  the  curve. 
The  screws  should  be  of  equal  length,  that  the  trough  may  be  level 

Fig.  13. 


and  steady  when  reversed,  and  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  plates  to 
be  set  about  ^  inch  apart.  The  nuts  should  be  milled,  and  as  small 
as  can  be  conveniently  handled.  The  glasses  may  be  semicircular, 
but  oblong  ones  2"  x  1"  seem  to  answer  equally  well.  It  might  be  an 
advantage  to  cement  the  lower  one  to  the  plate,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial. The  edge  of  the  bottom  glass  should  be  even  with  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  and  the  upper  one  about  ^  inch  from  edge  of  plate,  which 
will  be  found  convenient  when  filling  troughs  from  a  dipping  tube,  &c. 

The  best  thing  to  separate  the  glasses  is  half  of  a  circular  flat 
indiambber  band  of  the  thickness  which  will  give  the  required 
distance  between  the  glasses.  These  bands,  notwithstanding  the 
sulphur,  &c.,  contained  in  them,  have  not  been  found  to  act  injuriously 
on  living  organisms. 

The  trough  may  be  put  together,  and  then  used  in  the  usual  way, 
or,  as  is  generally  better,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  : — The 
lower  glass  and  rubber  bsmd  being  in  their  place  on  the  lower  plate, 
the  object  is  arranged  on  the  glass  with  needles  in  a  little  water,  so 
that  it  may  be  best  examined,  and  the  upper  glass  and  plate  being  put 
on,  the  whole  should  be  screwed  up,  care  being  taken  that  the  pressure 
(which  need  not  be  excessive)  is  equal,  and  ti^e  plates  kept  parallel ; 
the  trough  can  then  be  filled  up  with  water. 

Teasdale's  Test  Slide  for  Dark-Oround  Illumination.— This  con- 
sists of  ten  or  more  parallel  lines,  2000  to  the  inch,  disposed  as  a 
symmetrical  pattern  of  eccentric  radials.  The  lines  are  ruled  under 
perfect  equality  of  circumstance,  and  with  a  oonchoidal  fracture  and 
not  a  ^  cut,"  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  of  brilliancy. 

On  applying  this  test,  if  the  field  be  equally  illuminated  by  the 
spot  lens  or  centrally-stopped  condenser,  the  bands  will  appear  all 
equally  bright ;  but  if  the  illumination  be  in  any  way  faulir  or  one* 
sided  the  eye  infttaAtly  detects  it,  the  bands  being  so  ruled  that  those 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  incident  unilateral  light  are  best  seen. 
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Stephenson,  J.  W. — On  a  Table  of  Numerical  Apertures,  showing  the  Equi- 
yalent  Angles  of  Aperture  of  Dry,  Water-Immersion,  and  Homogeneous-Immer- 
sion Objectives  with  their  respective  Resolving  Powers,  &c. 

Joum.  B.  Micr.  Soc,  II..  pp.  839-41. 
Stbasbtjbgsb,  E, — On  an  Object  suitable  for  the  demonstration  of  Celi-division. 
12  pp.  [Sep.  reprint]  SB.  Jen.  Oesell.  Med.  ^  Naturwiss.,  1879. 

( Wabd,  R.  H.)— Improvements  in  Cell-outting.    5  figs. 

Am.  Nat.,  XIV.,  pp.  65-7. 
Wbnham,  F.  H.—See  Edmunds,  J. 

„  „         On  Dark  Field  Illumination  for  the  Microscope  W  means  of 

the  Parabolic  Condenser.  l^ngf*  Mechanic^  XXX,,  p.  419.1 

„  „        On  an  improved  Microscope  illuminator  for  Diatoms  and 

other  Test  Objects.    4  figs.  Engl.  Mechanic,  XXX.,  p.  279. 

Wickbbshbim's  Preserving  Method.  ^xA.  Anxeig.,  TL,  pp.  669-70. 

WiLUS,  L.  M.— In  re  Apertometers.  Am.  Joum,  Micr.,  IV.,  pp.  155-7. 
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MxcTiMO  OF  10th  Dsobmbeb,  1879,  at  Eino's  Oolliqb,  Strand,  W.O. 
Thb  Frbsidbnt  (Db.  Bbalb,  F.B.S.)  in  thb  Ghaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  12th  November  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  (exclusiye  of  exchanges)  received  since  the 
last  meeting  was  submitted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  given  to 
the  donors. 

Balbiani,   Prof.   G. — Lemons   snr  la   Calibration   des  Yert^rds.         From 
Recueillies  par  le  Dr.  F.  Hennegiiy  (revues  par  le  Professeur), 
and  twelve  other  previously  publislied  papers,  including  his 
*  Bechercbes  sur  les  Ph^nom&ies  sezuels  dee  Infusoires,'  1861 ..     TTte  Author, 

Gibbes,  Heneage. — On  the  Structure  of  the  Yertebrate  Spermatosoon 
(reprinted  from  the  *  Quart  Jour.  Micr.  Sci V  vol.  six.)  and  two 
sUdes  to  illustrate  the  paper The  Author. 

Thiimen,  F.  de. — YerzeichnisB  der  um  Bayreuth  in  Oberfranken 
beobachteten  Pilze.  (8vo.  Landshut,  1879),  and  separate 
copies  of  21  of  the  author's  articles,  and  list  of  his  publica- 
tions          The  Author, 

Wanning,   Dr.    K — Om   nogle  ved   Danmarks   Eyster   levende 

Bakterier.    116  pp.,  4  plates.    (8vo.    Copenhagen,  1876)       ..     The  Author, 

„  „         De  rOvule.     190  pp.,  7  plates,  and    three 

other  previously  published  papers        Ditto, 

Weismann,  Vrot  Dr.  A. — Beitrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  der  Daph- 
noiden.     Parts  L-YIL     486  pp.,  15  plates.    (8vo.    Leipzig, 

1876-9)      The  Author, 

^               „             Das  Thierleben  im  Bodensee.    81  pp., 
1  plate.    (8vo.    Lindau,  1877)      Ditto, 

Cabinet  for  the  old  Microscopes  of  the  Society Mr,  Crisp, 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Orisp,  for  the  Cabinet,  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  West  described  a  form  of  tilting  and  rotating  slide,  which  he 
exhibited  to  the  Meeting,  designed  so  that  the  object  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  sphere,  and  remained  in  the  centre  of  the  field  and  unchanged 
as  to  focus,  in  wluhtever  direction  the  bed  of  the  slide  was  moved. 


Mr.  Crisp  read  some  announcements  of  forthcoming  optical 
novelties  from  America,  including  a  new  Binocular  Microscope  and 
a  "  globe  lens,"  by  Mr.  Gundlach. 


Mr.  0.  J.  Hinde,  in  exhibiting  jaws  of  Annelides  and  Conodonts,  said 
that  up  to  within  a  recent  date  the  knowledge  of  the  Annelide  jaws  had 
been  coufined  to  that  of  their  markings,  but  lately  the  hard  parts  of  the 
jaws  had  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state,  both  in  this  country  and  also 
in  America.  They  resembled  closely  the  jaws  of  existing  Annelides, 
but  their  form  was  extremely  variable;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  really  what  they  were  called.    The  Conodonts  were  found 
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in  the  Silurian  and  Oarboniferons  strata,  and  appeared  as  small  roond 
or  oorved  dots,  each  oonsisting  of  a  single  tooth.  They  were  fwrned 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  great  deal  of  discnssion  had  arisen  oon- 
ceming  them,  and  they  had  been  thought  by  some  to  belong  to  fishes, 
but  owing  to  the  great  age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occurred  this 
had  been  disputed,  thon^  he  thought  it  possible  that  it  might  yet 
turn  out  that  they  did.  Professor  Owen  had  thought  that  they  might 
belong  to  AnneUdes  or  Orustaceans,  but  the  discovery  of  the  real 
Annelide  jaws  showed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  that  class.  In  sise 
they  yaried  from  i  to  ^  in.,  the  jaws  of  the  Annelides  ranging  from 
ito^in* 

Mr.  Oulliver's    paper,  '*  On  the  Classificatory  Significance  of 
Baphides  in  Hydrangea^'  was  read  by  the  President  (see  p.  44). 

Professor  Martin  Dunoan^s  paper,  **  On  a  part  of  the  Life-cycle 
of  Olathrocytiis  ceruginoeOi*'  was  read  by  Mr.  Stewart  (see  p.  17). 


The  Bev.  W.  H.  DaUinger's  paper,  *<  On  a  Series  of  Experiments 
made  to  determine  the  Thermal  Death-point  of  known  Monad  G^erms 
when  the  Heat  is  endured  in  a  Fluid,'*  was  read  by  Mr.  Orisp  (see 
p.  1).  The  figures  in  illustration  of  ^e  apparatus  used  were  drawn 
on  the  board  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Dr.  Matthews  thought  that  the  investigations  would  be  of  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  such  parasites  as  TrichiwB  and 
others.  They  were  at  present  not  at  all  aware  at  what  point  the  life 
of  their  germs  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  strong  evidence  would  soon  be  placed  before 
the  public  to  show  that  TriaiincB  would  survive  conditions  which 
it  had  not  previously  been  thought  possible  that  they  could  do ;  for 
instance,  they  had  been  detected  alive  after  two  months'  burial  of  the 
flesh  in  which  they  were  found. 


Mr.  Teasdale's  paper,  "  On  a  simple  Bevolving  Object-holder," 
was  read  by  Mr.  Crisp  (see  p.  45),  the  figures  in  illustration  being 
drawn  upon  the  board  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  he  had  lately  been  snrprised  at  the  things 
brought  out  as  new  which  were  really  very  old.  and  it  seemed  to  him 
not  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  system  of  showing  objects  on  a 
disk  like  that  now  described  was  quite  an  old  one,  as  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  some  opaque  injections  by  Mr.  Rainey  were  shown  on  that 
plan,  and  the  method  was  illustrated  in  Professor  Quekett's  book.f 
A  modification  of  it  was  also  made  by  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Beck,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crisp  that  evening.  The  Micro- 
scope on  the  table  (  was  also  a  modification  of  the  plan  devised  by 

♦  See  aUo  *  Journal/  vol.  ii.  (Ift79)  p.  884. 

t  *  A  Prftctical  Treatifte  oti  the  Microscope/  Srd  ed.,  London,  1855,  p.  5S8. 

X  See  «aM,  p.  144. 
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Hett,  and  was  made  originally  to  show  some  diatoms  mounted  by 
Professor  Smith.  It  differed  from  Hett*s  original  plan,  which  was 
only  intended  for  showing  opaque  objects.  He  referred  to  these 
matters  not  to  impeach  the  perfect  bona  fides  of  anyone,  but  simply  to 
recall  what  many  were  already  aware  of^  that  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  a  new  race  of  mioroscopi^ts  seemed  to  rise  up  who  did  not 
know  what  had  been  done  years  before. 

Mr.  Curties  said  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Teasdale's  particular  apparatus 
was  concerned,  he  had  by  no  means  brought  the  matter  forwi^  as  a 
new  inyention,  but  simply  because  it  carried  out  the  plan  that  had 
been  discussed  in  a  way  which  was  not  only  cheap  but  ^cient. 


Professor  Hamilton  Smith's  letter,  criticising  some  remarks  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Journal  (p.  781),  was  read  by  Mr.  Orisp, 
together  with  Mr.  Mayall's  reply,  and  Mr.  Mayall  further  explained 
his  contention  by  means  of  a  drawing  upon  the  board.* 


Professor  Kellioott's  letter,  as  to  Anwrcea  hngitpina  recently 
found  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Leviok,  and  described  in  the  *  Midland 
Naturalist,'  was  read  by  Mr.  Grisp.f 


Mr.  Crisp  referred  to  the  supposed  demise  of  the  French,  German, 
and  American  Microscopical  Journals,  and  also  announced  that  a  new 
American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal  was  about  to  be  started  by 
Professor  Bomyn  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


The  following  Objeots,  Apparatus,  Ac,  were  exhibited  : — 

Mr.  Crisp  :-^l)  B.  Beck's  revolring  object-stage.  (2)  Microscope 
on  a  modification  of  Hetf  s  plan,  with  revolving  object-holder  for 
transparent  objeots  (see  p.  144).  (3^  Various  nosepieoes,  including 
new  triple  and  quadruple  (aluminium)  of  Messrs.  Beck.  (4)  Schmidt 
and  Haensch's  Trichiim-Miorosoope.    (5)  Ward  s  microspeotro60ope.| 

Mr.  H.  GUbbes : — Spermatozoa  of  newt  in  glycerine. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hinde : — Annelide  jaws  and  oonoaonts  from  the  Silurian 
and  DcYonian,  N.  America.§ 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ward : — Section  of  stem  of  OreseemUa  Chtfete-^onhle 
stained. 

Mr.  West :— Tilting  or  rotating  slide. 

*  Profeaflor  Hamilton  Smith  points  out  that  in  line  12  of  p.  781  ^'ink"  should 
be  substituted  for  **  instrument.'' 
t  See  'Journal,'  VL  (1879)  p.  879. 
X  Ibid.,  i.  (1878)  p.  826. 
f  Ibid.,  ii.  (1879)  p.  884. 
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MiiTiNa  OF  14th  January,  1880,  at  King's  Colleqi,  Stbahd,  W.C. 
The  FRXSiDBifT  (Db.  Bealb,  F.B.S.)  in  the  Ohaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  lOth  December  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President 

■ 

The  List  of  Donations  (exclosiTe  of  exchanges)  reoeiyed  since  the 

last  meeting  was  submitted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  given  to  the 

donors. 

From 

Davis,  G.  R,  0.  Dreyfus,  and  P.  Holland.— Sizing  and  MQdew  in 
Cotton  Gooda  806  pp.,  9  plates,  and  10  fi^  (8vo.  Bfan- 
cheater,  1880)       The  Authors, 

Dodel-Port,  Dr.  A.  and  G.—Anatomisuh-pbyBiologischer  Atlas 
der  Botanik.  18  plates,  folio.  Text  56  pp.  (4to.  Esslin- 
gen,  1878) The  Authors. 

Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  |  The  Surgeot^ 
Part  ii.  vol.  i.    Medical  History.    869  pp.,  41  plates,  42  figs.  \    OeneraTs 
(4to.    Washington,  1879) J     Office. 

Ord,  W.  M.,  M.D.  On  the  Influence  of  Colloids  upon  Crystal- 
line Form  and  Cohesion.  179  pp^  8  plates,  and  25  figs. 
(8vo.    London,  1879) The  Author, 

University  College. — Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  General  Library 
and  in  the  South  Library,  with  an  Appendix.  YoL  iii. 
O— Z.    524  pp.    (870.    London,  1879) The  College, 

IB.  wm 
Hu^ardfoti^ 
Esq, 

Mr.  Crisp  called  special  attention  to  the  excellent  botanical 
diagrams  presented  by  Professor  Dodel-Port,  of  Zurich,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  election  as  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 


Br.  Beale  described  the  four  slides,  sent  by  Mr.  B.  W  ills  Bichard- 
son,  of  nodose  hairs  from  the  heads  of  a  girl  and  a  boy.* 


Mr.  Charles  Botterill's  "Improved  Live  Trough"  (see  p.  148) 
and  "  Life  Slide"  were  described  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crouch. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hume's  new  form  of  frog-plate  was  also  described 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crouch,  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  being 
greater  cleanliness  in  use,  and  increased  convenience  both  to  the 
observer  and  the  subject  of  his  obe^rations. 

Mr.  Stewart  called  attention  to  a  preparation  he  exhibited,  showing 
very  clearly  the  terminal  end-plates  of  striped  muscle  in  the  common 
Snake. 

Mr.  Wenham's  "Disk  Illuminator  "  was  described  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Crisp  (see  p.  146). 

♦  See  *  Qoflrt  Jonm.  Micr.  Sci.,'  xx.  (1880)  p.  116. 
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Professor  Abbe*s  paper,  ^  Some  Bemarks  on  the  Apertometer " 
(see  p.  20)  was  laid  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Crisp,  who  gave  some 
oemonstrations  of  the  advantages  of  the  expression  of  nomerical  over 
that  of  angnlar  aperture. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  read  a  paper,  '^  A  Farther  Contribution  to  the 
Knowledge  of  British  Oribatidce  "  (see  p.  82),  which  was  illustrated  bj 
diagrams  and  by  numerous  specimens  exhibited  under  Microscopes 
on  tibe  table. 

Dr.  Braithwaite  desired  to  express  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing 
such  original  work  in  a  much  neglected  branch  of  natural  history,  and 
hoped  it  would  be  followed  by  many  more  such  communications. 

Mr.  Stewart  asked  what  plan  Mr.  Michael  suggested  as  being  the 
best  to  transmit  to  him  creatures  of  that  kind  for  examination.  It 
was  most  likely  that  they  might  in  the  course  of  their  rambles  find 
many  of  them,  and  it  would  be  yery  desirable  to  know  the  best  means 
of  forwarding  them.  0 

Mr.  Michael  said  if  the  distance  was  not  more  than  one  or  two 
days'  post,  they  would  come  very  well  in  a  glass  minim  tube  with  some 
diuEQp  moss ;  if,  however,  the  journey  was  one  of  longer  duration,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  them  into  dilute  acetic  acid  or  glycerine. 

Dr.  Fripp*s  paper  "On  Daylight  Illumination  with  the  Plane 
Mirror  "  was  taken  as  read. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Groves  read  a  paper  "  On  a  Means  of  obviating  the 
Beflection  from  the  inside  of  the  Body-tubes  of  Microscopes,  with 
Suggestions  for  Standard  Gktuges  for  the  same  and  for  Substage 
Fittings,  &c." 

Mr.  Ingpen  said  that  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  had  obtained 
the  result  proposed  by  Mr.  Groves  by  slipping  a  short  piece  of  tube 
over  the  A  eye-piece,  so  that  it  did  not  enter  the  body  for  its  whole 
length.  By  this  plan  they  also  secured  the  same  distance  between 
the  objective  and  tiie  diaphragm  in  each  eye-piece ;  this  was  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  as  many  objectiyes  wotdd  not  perform  so  well 
with  either  a  longer  or  shorter  body  than  ten  inches,  and  tiiis  arrange- 
ment also  brought  each  eye-piece  into  focus  on  its  insertion  into  the 
body,  and  saved  the  trouble  of  focussing  each  one  separately.  With 
respeet  to  the  question  of  uniformity  of  gauge,  this  was  doubtless  very 
desirable.  The  l^inch  gauge  for  the  substage  fittings  originally 
suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Bichard  Beck  was  now  very  generally 
adopted,  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  various  opticians  would 
extend  Uiat  uniformity  to  bodies  or  eye-pieces. 

Mr.  T.  Jeffery  Parker  called  attention  to  a  slide  of  BacUlus  sub- 
tUis  taken  from  a  zoogloda  film  on  the  surface  of  hay  infusion  fifteen 
days  old.  The  Bacilli  exhibited  the  spore-forming  condition  described 
by  Ewart,  the  rods  having  elongated  into  long  boldly-curved  inter- 
lacing filaments,  the  protoplasm  in  which  had  collected  here  and  there 
into  the  characteristic  refringent  spores. 
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The  List  of  Fellows  to  be  reeommended  to  the  Society  for  elec- 
tion as  members  of  the  Oonncil  at  the  ensuing  Annual  Meeting  was 
read  in  accordance  with  the  44th  Bje-law. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Ooodinge  and  Mr.  8.  J.  Mclntire  were  appointed 
Auditors  to  audit  tibe  ^&easurer's  accounts. 


The  foUowing  Objects,  Apparatus,  &o.,  were  exhibited:— 

Mr.  Crisp : — (1)  Stephenson  s  binocular  Microscope  with  very  short 
bodies.    (2)  Wenham's  disk  illuminator.  • 

Mr.  Orouoh :— (1)  Botterill's    lire   trough.     (2)  do.  life    slide. 
(3)  Hume's  frog-plate. 

Mr.  T.  Jefferj  Parker : — BacUlus  wbtilU — spore-forming  condition. 

Mr.  B.  Wills  Biohardson : — Four  slides  of  human  nodose  hairs. 

Mr.  Stewart : — Terminal  end-plates  of  striped  muscle  in  commor 
Snake. 

Mr.  Ward :  ^Chuemon  gneton. 


Hew  Fellows.— W.  Clowes,  jun.;  G.  E.  Davis;  H.  B.  Forrest; 
R  Mintem;  H.  Nesbitt;  D.  H.  Scott;  W.  Teasdale;  J.  Vernon; 
and  B.  Whitworth,  M.P. 

Waltbb  W.  Bbetss, 
Asaist.Secretary, 
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804-79728* 

mem. 

=r 

•801787 

lyd.= 

•914382 
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Oonrespoadlng  Degrees  in 

the  Fahrenheit   and 

Centifirrade  Scalei. 
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50CP 

200*0 

100* 

212*0 

iw 

282^2 

98* 

208*4 

400» 

204*4 

96* 

204*-8 

350*' 

176*-7 

94* 

201*-2 

800*' 

14S*-9 

92* 

197*'6 

212*» 

100*0 

90* 

194*- 0 

210** 

98*9 

88* 

190*4 

205O 

98*1 

86* 

186*8 

200*» 

98*-8 

84* 

183*2 

195*> 

90*5 

82* 

179*6 

190* 

87*-8 

80* 

176*-0 

ISSP 

85*0 

78° 

172*4 

1W» 

82*2 

76* 

168*8 

175** 

79*4 

74* 

165*2 

170*» 

76*-7 

72* 

161*- 6 

lefio 

73*-9 

70* 

158*-0 

160** 

71*1 

68* 

154*-4 

165*> 

68*-3 

66* 

150*-8 

IflO** 

65*-5 

64*» 

147*2 

USP 

62*'8 

esp 

148*- 6 

lio* 

60*'-0 

OO** 

140*-0 

iss^ 

57*2 

58* 

136*4 

180*» 

54*4 

56* 

182°-8 

125* 

51*«7 

54* 

1290.2 

120^ 

48*-9 

52* 

125*'6 

115P 

46*1 

50* 

l22°-0 

110*> 

48*8 

48* 

n8*-4 

105*> 

40*5 

46* 

ll4°-8 

100*> 

87*-8 

44* 

111*2 

95*» 

85*0 

42* 

107*-6 

90*> 

82*2 

40* 

1040.0 

SOP 

29*4 

88* 

i00°-4 

W 

26*7 

86* 

96°-8 

75*> 

23*'9 

34° 

98*-2 

70*> 

21*1 

82* 

89°-6 

63*> 

18*8 

80* 

86*0 

00* 

15*5 

28* 

82*-4 

550 

12*8 

26* 

78*-8 

flO*» 

10*0 

24* 

76*>-2 

4a* 

7*2 

22* 

71°-6 

40* 

4*4 

20° 

68°'0 

35* 

l*-7 

18* 

64°-4 

32*> 

Oo.o 

16* 

60*-8 

80* 

-  lo-l 

14* 

57*2 

25* 

-  8*-9 

12* 

58^-6 

20° 

-  e*-7 

10* 

50*0 

15* 

-  9*-4 

8* 

46°-4 

10* 

-12*-2 

6* 

42*8 

5* 

-15*>0 

4* 

39°-2 

0* 

-17*8 

2* 

85*- 6 

—  5* 

-20*-5 

0* 

82*0 

-10* 

-28*'8 

^  2* 

28*4 

-15* 

-26°- 1 

-  4* 

24°- 8 

•20* 

-2«*-9 

-  6* 

21*»-2 

-25* 

-81*-7 

-  8* 

17*'6 

-80* 

-840-4 

-10* 

14*>0 

—85* 

-87*2 

-12* 

10*'4 

-40* 

-40*'0 

-14* 

6*8 

-450 

-42*8 

-16* 

8*2 

-50* 

-45*6 

-lb* 

-0*'4 

-20* 

-4*0 
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Convereion  of  Numerical  into  Angular  Aperture. 


Aperture. 

AngUiof 

Apvrtnre 

of/>ry 

Ol^cciiTefl. 

Angle  of 
Aperture 
of  WW«r. 
hKmer$Um 
Oli^Tce. 

Angle  of 

Aperture  of 

H<mu>g§m»u» 

Jmmertion 

Ot^Mlvea. 

TbeoretloU 

fcoMlYlng 

I-Dwer.fe 

Uoetttoanlnch. 

(A=s0*63f9tt 

ssllneE.) 

1-53 

•• 

•• 

180°    0' 

146,528 

1-50 

161°  28' 

144,600 

1*48 

158°  39' 

142,672 

1*46 

147*  42' 

140,744 

1*44 

142*  40' 

188.816 

1*48 

138*  12' 

136,888 

1*40 

184*  10' 

184,960 

1*88 

180*  26' 

183, 032 

1*86 

126*  6r 

181^104 

1*84 

123*  40' 

129.176 

1*88 

180°    0' 

122°    6' 

128,212 

1-dd 

165°  56' 

120°  83' 

127,248 

1*80 

155°  38' 

117*  84' 

125.320 

1*28 

148°  28' 

114*  44' 

128.892 

1*26 

142*  89' 

111*  59' 

121,464 

1*24 

187°  86' 

109°  20* 

119.536 

1*22 

183°    4' 

106*45' 

117,608 

1*20 

128°  55' 

104°  15' 

115.680 

1*18 

125°    3' 

101°  50' 

118.752 

1*16 

121°  26' 

99°  29* 

111,824 

1*14 

118°  00* 

97°  11' 

109,896 

112 

114°  44' 

94°  56' 

107,968 

1*10 

111°  86' 

92°  43' 

106,040 

1*08 

108°  86' 

90°  83' 

104.112 

1*06 

105°  42' 

88°  26' 

102.184 

104 

102°  53' 

86°  21' 

100,256 

102 

100°  10' 

84°  18' 

98,828 

1*0 

180°    0' 

97°  81' 

82°  17' 

96.400 

0*98 

167*     2f 

94°  SO* 

80°  17' 

94,472 

0*96 

147°  29^ 

92°  24' 

78°  20' 

92,544 

0-94 

140°     6' 

89°  56' 

76°  24' 

90,616 

0*92 

133°  51' 

87°  32' 

74°  30' 

88,688 

0*90 

128°  19' 

86°  10' 

72*  36' 

86,760 

0*88 

128°  17' 

82°  61' 

70°  44' 

84,832 

0*86 

118°  38' 

S0°  34' 

68°  54' 

82,904 

084 

114°  ir 

78°  20' 

67°    6' 

80,976 

0*82 

110°  10' 

76°    8' 

65°  18' 

79.048 

0-80 

106°  16' 

78*58' 

63°  81' 

77.120 

0*78 

102°  31' 

71*  49' 

61°  45' 

75,192 

0*76 

98°  76' 

69*42' 

60°    0' 

73,264 

0-74 

95°  28* 

67*86' 

58°  16' 

71,836 

0-72 

92°    6' 

65°  32' 

56°  32' 

69,408 

0*70 

88°  51' 

63°  31' 

54°  50* 

67,480 

0*68 

85°  41' 

Cl°80' 

58*    9' 

65,552 

2*2? 

82°  36' 

59°  30' 

51°  28' 

68,624 

0*64 

79°  35' 

57°  31' 

49°  48' 

61.696 

0*6» 

76°  38' 

55*34' 

48°    9' 

59,768 

2S2 

78°  44' 

68°  88' 

46°  30' 

57,840 

0-58 

70°  54' 

51°  42' 

44°  51' 

56.912 

0*66 

68°     6' 

49°  48' 

43°  14' 

58,984 

0-64 

65°  22' 

47°  54' 

41°  37 

52,056 

0-62 

62°  40' 

46*    2f 

40°    0' 

50,128 

0*60 

60°     0' 

44°  10' 

38°  24' 

48,200 

0*48 

57*  22' 

42°  18' 

86°  49* 

46.272 

0*46 

54*  46' 

40°  28* 

35°  14' 

45,844 

0-44 

52*  12 

38°  88' 

33°  89' 

42.416 

0*43 

49°  40' 

86°  49' 

32°    5' 

40.488 

0*40 

47*     9' 

35*    0' 

30°  31' 

38,560 

ntn^"^- 
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Microscopes.r;M 

X  An  ImmdnBe  Bto 
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Oheapest  House  tat  Fint-CHftss  Izxatmmdnts 
in  iKmdon. 
An  Lzundnse  Stoek  always  on  liand  for  Sekciion. 


Send  for  the  NEW  IliLXJSTBATBD  CAT ALOQUK 

Post  Free,  2d.  Ask  for  Microscope  Catalogpue. 

Hew  List  of  MIOEOSCOPIO  OBJECTS. 

Post  Pree,  2d.  Ask  far  Micro.  Object  last. 

W.  Watson   &    Son,    sis,  Hlgli  Holbom,  London. 

Two  Doon  from  Chaiioexy  Lsae.— SstabliBliftd  1SS7. 

0.  BAEEB,  244  &  246,  High  Holbom, 

Begs  to  call  tUe  attention  of  Bfioroficopists  ta  his  exceedingly  oleap  new  port^le 
IMCOOfCflLi   JMLIOROSOOPIO,  which  poesesse^  all  the  advantagM  of 
the  larger  and  eoore  expensive  kind.    Price,  in  Mahogany  Ouse,  d^3   lOiS. 
Superior  EDgllab  and  German  Object  Qlasaefi  for  same,  price  2If. 

0.  BAEEE  being  the  appointed  AOiarT  for  ZEISS,  SSnOS&T,  and  other 
first-class  OSKHAH  MAKEBS/  is  now  supplying  tbeir  beautiftd 
prodnetions  at  very  Low  Prices.  Zeiss'  new  Homogeneons  and  otiier 
Immersion  Objectives  now  in  Stock.   Catalogues  of  same  by  post 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  MICROSCOPES  FROM  £3  38.  TO  £75. 

CataJogues  fre^  by  Pod.    Intlruinents  taken  in  Exchatige  of  Sfa»d$  and  AppanUiu, 

SECOND-HAKD  MICBOSCOPES, 

BY  ALL  ESTEEMED  MAKERS,  AT  A  LARGE  REDUCTION 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  OOST. 

AN  IMM3BN8E  STOQE  TO  SXLEOT  TROVL 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  TOURISTS'  TELESCOPES.    FIELD  AND  OPERA  6U88ES. 

JtttutraUd  CMalogn*,  Three  Stamp*. 

W.  LAWLEY  &  SON,  78,  FAERINODON  ST.,  CITY,  B.C. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  A  CENTURY. 

SELENITE  (Sulphate  of  Lime). 

The  nndenuj^ned  has  iHtely  received  some  very  Une  Bpeoimons  of  Belentte  (Vom  Notth 
Italy,  well  suited  tor  splilting  iuto  filma  for  polarizing  putpoees. 

Sample  Boareir,  1«.  3<i.  each,  pod  free ;  Larger  8}t€eimtnti  from  2«,  to  20#.   , 
THOMAS  D.  BUSSELL,  Oeolo^t  and  Kicroscopist, 
4e,    lOftJSKX  S'X'RKKX,    8XRA3S-I>,   i^o2>rr)o>r,    w^.c. 

ADVBRTISBMEKTS  POB  THE  JOURITAL. 


Mr.  Chaklks  Blenoowk,  of  75,  Cliancery  Lano,  W.C.,  is  ihe  atithotixed 
Agent  and  Collector  for  Advertising  Acconnts  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
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THE  MIOBOORAPHIO  DIOTIONABT: 

A  Gaide  to  the  Examination  and  Inve8ti)<atioQ  of  tha  Structure  and  Katura  of  Micro* 
wopic  Objects.  By  J.  W.  GhiiFFiTH,  Bf-D.^  &o^  und  Profeserar  Hinfrkt.  Tliinl  Edition. 
Bdited  by  Dr»  Obhtith  and  F'mfeator  HAurm  Duncan,  M.B.  LoDd^  F.R.S.,  &c., 
AMisted  by  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Bkbkbubt,  MLA..  and  Profipsaor  T.  Rupxbt  Joses,  F.B.S. 
8TO.  clotb,  witli  i8  Newly  Engraved  Plates  and  many  Wuotlcuts,  £2  12$.  6d. 
JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Patbbnooteb  Row. 

DIATOMS  IH  THE  LONDON  OLAT. 


W.  H.  SHRUBSOLE,  F.G.S-,  Sheepnesa-oti-Sea, 

s  noently  discovered  iereral  beantiful  species  of  Dirttoms  in  the  London  C 

and  no«r  oSon 

Block*  of  Clay  containing  tke  Diatoms  at  Ss.  and  da.  6d.  each. 


POWELL  AND  LE ALAND'S 
HEW  on  mUEBSIOH  CONDENSES 

43aii  bo  adapted  to  any  Hioroeoope,  resolves  all  the  moat  difficult  test  objects,  price 

Two  Guineas. 

MICROSCOPES  from  £^^  lis.  to  £200. 

The  £11  lis.  Instmmont  consists  of  1-inch  and  f-inch  Objeot-gflasses,  with  Apertures 
of  90  and  95  dt:g,  rcspectitely,  coarse  and  fine  Adjustment,  Glass  Staire  and  Bull's-eye 
Coiidenaery  itted  in  mahogany  case,  and  b  most  snitable  for  Students,  Brewers,  fte. 
FLUID  AND  OIL  IMMERSION  LENSES. 

Manufactory:  170,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
F'oir  Sale,  a  jBajrg^alii. 

A  LARGEST  SIZE  MICROSCOPE  STAND, 

By  BOSS  (in  Mahogany  Caae), 
Wrra  Binooulab  Boot,  Aohboxahc  Gondensiir,  Bull's-etb,  3  Niool  Pbuhs, 

LlSBSBKUaHS,  GoilPBEiflOBS,  AND  OTBKB  AOCS88OBT  ApPABATUS. 

9  Objkotiteb  (3  in.  to  ^g  in.)  and  9  £ts>pibce8. 
2  Maboqavt  OtonboT  Cabinbts,  each  with  21  Dbawbbs  and  2  Bqxbs,  ooKTAnmra 

rPWABDS  OF  700  CHOIOB  OBJECTS. 

A^ly  to  W.  W.  BEEVES,  at  tiie  Society^s  Library. 

Spenge/'a  Improved  R/vef-Leiser  Microtome. 

Ko.  1.  Microtome,  with  Cutting  Surface  of  20  cm.  (elcTatioii,  1*20),  Modified 

Knife  Attadiment,  and  Non-adjustable  Clamp       2    8    0 

No.  2.  DrttD,  dttto,  with  Adjustable  Clamp 3    8    0 

Koi  3.  Ditto,  ditto,  with  Micrometer  Screw,  for  moving  the  Object-slide       ..700 
Knif^  Packbg«  and  Carriage,  Extra, 


ADOLiPH   AVIOKMANN, 
0BO8SB  JOBANNIBST&ASSE,  17,  HAKBXIBG. 
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DMCIOROSOOI^IO    OBJEOT-S. 

Clamified  Catahgtie.       NEW  EDITIOK  FOB  1880.     Pod  Frm  mid  Qrtm$. 
Specimena  of  the  highest  attainable  perfectioB  In  ereiy  branch  of  HwrotociDj.  Kew  a|id 

Bare  Dtatomaeead.    Teat  and  Binocolar  Objects.    Moller^e  T.?pen  Fhitea. 

Mioroseopet,  Achromatic  Obje&tives,  and  all  Materiala  and  iDftramentB  for  Moimtiag. 

IBPMUND  WaJtigljER,  48  B,  ToHington  Bead,  H^lowmy,  Iiondon,  N. 

JUIT  PCBUBHlDy 

A  Catalogue  of  Natural  History  and  General  Scientific  Works, 

Vis.:  Mammalia,  Ornithology,  Entomology,  Conolioloey,  Ichthyology,  B^ptUet, 

Zoopbytee,  CoralB,  Botany,  MicroBcoplcal,  (l^edogy,  Mmeraiogy,  Ajstfonomy,  l6teorobgy. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philotophy,  ftc. 

JOHN  WHELDOIT,  68,  Qreat  Queen  Street,  Lmooln'B  Inn  Fields,  WXI. 

POST  FREE.  THREE  STAMPS.   

Swift  &  Son,  Manufacturing  Opticians. 

UEVIBED  LIBT  OF  OBJBOTIVJsS,  nmny  of  wtiloh  are  of  an  antixvlr  Maw 
Fonniila;  althougli  the  Prioaa  are  aa  low  aa  thoae  of  the  beat  Continental 
makera,  the  qnaUtsr  ia  better,  and  alwaya  nnUbrm. 

From  the  S-inohObjeotire  to  the  |  1/4  in.  O^ctive,  60^ :  tbia  wiU 

l-inch,oompleteinboxeteach  £1    0    0  resolve  F.  Angolatnm  ..     ..£16    0 

Tbcie  are  Doable  AobTomatio  Com-  1/8  in.  Objeottve,  100^     ..      ..     2  10    0 


bln»Uoni,Tiot8togleAchrom»tloU!Mei,  1/10  in.        „  120**     ..      ..     8    0    0 

M  In  the  ordfaMiy  cbcep  desorfptlon.  •]     ' 

l/2in.ObjectiYe,40«       ....     1    6    01  <^«««*i^«iiL^j^^ 
4/10  in.      „         70*>      ..     ..     1  10    0  I  Covering  Ghi«8,5f.  extra. 

Kew  Achraiiiatic  Pooket  SUgnlfler,  giving  gplnHiM  Dffinittoii  with  a  nmge  of  Five  dUfereat  MagnllyiDg 

powers,  £1  6t. 

Uhufratsd  Catalogue  of  olher  Objodive$^  Micrmeopeif  and  dU  ApfUaneoii  for  ttawtp  ; 
alM  Caialogue  of  Objectifor  damp. 
The  LABaSST  OOUAmOll  of  XICGEtOSOOFIOAL  OBXXCfie  ia  London  eoostantfy 
UNIVEB8ITY  OPTICAL  WOBKS,  UNivgMrrr  Street,  Ixwpoir,  W.g 

MICBOSCOPICAL   SPECIALITIES. 


ARTHUR  O.  OOLE  &  SON 
Have  completed  a  Seriee  (Ko.  VII.)  of  24  new  *' Organic  AromaUc  Bodiet,*'  denved 
from  Coal  Tar,  and  Crystallixed  for  the  Polarisoc^,  Deeoriptive  Licts  of  whioh,  aa  wfXL 
at  of  their  valoable  Collection  of  Pathological  and  PhyBidogical  Preparations,  and  of 
their  various  Series,  can  be  obtained  on  applioatiou  to 

SL  DOMINQO  HOUSE. 

58)  OZFOBD  OABBBKS,  NOTTIKO  HTLL,  LOKBOK,  W. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  GEO.  KNtQHT  k  SONS. 

73,  FARRINGDON  ST.  (late  of  2,  Foster  Lane,  and  5,  Bt.  Bride  St). 

HOW'S  MICROSOOPE  LAMP.    THB  MINIATURE  KICR0600PE  LAMP. 

BOW^  STUBEirrsr  microscope,  U  U,    the  FOPOLAR  BUfOgULAR  MICROSOOPE,  £11  tu. 

Rooa  SBcnom  avd  otbxr  MicBOtcono  Obiccts. 


MLIOICOSCOI^IO    SI»EOIAJL»IXIE» 

IliLUSTBATINa  8TRX70TX7RE  IN  THB  TABIOirS  BRAN0HX8  OF 

A  Oatalone  ia  in 
Breparaooa,  aad 
wttl  he  forwarded, 

a/!Snr2ieh.  FREDERIC  ENOCH,  oa^KSoit 

30,  RUSSELL  ROAD,  SEVEN  SISTERS  ROAD,  LONDON^  nT 


S?sr.    ENTOMOLOGY, 

sEow&g  Xfitersal  prepared  and  solo  by 
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Goimeil  Medal  and  Hisrhett  Award,  Oreat  Sxhibition,  London,  Idfil. 

Gtold  Xedal,  Paris  Szpoaition,  1867.  "" 

Medal  and  Highest  Award,  Bxhibition,  London,  1862.  '^^ 

Medal  and  Diploma,  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876  ^ 

Medal  and  Diploma,  Antwerp,  1878.  4 
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ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

(Founded  in  18S9.    Licorporated  by  Boyal  Ohaiter  in  1866.) 


The  &k>ciety  was  established  for  tbe  oommnnioation  and  dtfenesMm 
of  obeerrations  and  discoTeries  (1)  tending  to  iminroTements  in  the  oon- 
straction  andi  mode  of  application  of  tbe  Mieroecope^  or  (2)  xeli^fcing  to 
Biological  or  other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Seaearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Ex^ffido  FeUows. 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Becommaidation 
signed  by  tbrSe  Fellows,  stating  the  names,  residence,  description,  Acu,  ^ 
tbe  Candidate,  of  whom  one  of  the  proposers  mast  have  personal  know- 
ledge. The  Certificate  is  read  at  a  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  Os^didate 
balloted  for  at  the  succeeding  Meeting,^ 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  22.  2«.,  payable  in  advance  on  election, 
and  subsequently  on  Ist  January  annually,  with  an  Entrance  Fee  of  2L  3c. 
Future  payments  of  the  former  may  be  compounded  for  at  any  time  for 
dlZ.  10s.  Fellows  elected  in  October,  November,  or  Deoemb^  are  not 
called  upon  for  a  subscription  during  .the  succeeding  year,  and  FeDows 
absent  from  the  United  Eingd<nn  for  a  year,  gi  permanently  residing 
abroad,  are  exempt  from  one-half  ti^e  subscriptiosi  during  absence. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  50),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Biological  or  Microscopical  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  three  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Ez-Offlcio  Fellows  (limited  to  100)  consist  of  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  such  Societies  at  home  and  abroad  as  tbe  Council  may 
recommend  and  a  Monthly  Meeting  approve.  They  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  Society's  Publications,  and  to  exercise  all  other  privik^  of  Fellows, 
except  voting,  but  are  not  required  to  pay  any  Entrance  Fee  or  Annual 
Subscription. 
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QMeye,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Vn. — A  Further  OantribfUian  to  the  Knowledge  of  British 
Ortbatida.  (PartH.)  By  A,  D.  Miohabl,  P.L.8.,  F.RM.8. 
(with  the  assistance  of  0.  F.  Gbobgb,  M.B.O&K). 

(Bead  Uih  January^  1880.) 

PULTSS  v.  AHD  VL 

The  general  roles  at  the  head  of  Part  II.  of  my  former  paper 
have  been  strictly  followed,  except  those  which  relate  to  the 
drawings. 

I  haye  nnmbered  the  snecies  consecatiyely  with  those  in  the 
former  paper  in  order  to  facilitate  reference. 

All  the  figures  are  drawn  fixnn  nature. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  V.  AND  VL 
Plati  V. 

Fio.  l.—Eremew  dbhngtu.  Adult  nymph,  x  about  100.  a,  oast  notogastral  skin 
of  lanra;  6,  oast  notogastral  skin  of  nymph,  first  ecdysis ;  c,  oast  notogastral  skin 
of  nymph,  second  eolysis;  d,  oast  notogastral  skin  of  nymph,  thud  eodysis; 
e,  stigmatio  hair. 

Pio.  2. — ffermatmia  bistriatus.  Adolt  amphibions  nymph  (NotMrua  palliatus  of 
EoohX  X  about  50. 

Fio.  8. — Notaspis  bipUis,  Adult  nvmph,  x  about  70  {Mwda  acwninata  of 
Kooh),  drawn  in  the  inert  stage.  The  dark  marking  in  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen  arises  from  the  liver,  excretory  organs,  &o.,  showing  through  the  skin. 

Fig.  4. — Nothrw  wgnia  ^Herm.).  Perfect  creature^  x  about  85.  a,  outer 
apophysis  of  the  rostrum ;  6,  mner  d^tto  ;  o,  skiu  of  posterior  projection  of  nymph 
earned  by  perfect  creature ;  d;  strip  of  same  skin  along  lateral  margin  of  perfect 
creature. 

Pio.  5. — The  same.  Half  of  posterior  margin  as  seen  bv  transmitted  light, 
same  amplification,  a,  body  of  adult  seen  through  nymphai  skin ;  6,  i^wphysis 
at  latoro-posterial  angle ;  c,  small  branch  from  inner  side  of  ditto,  carrying, 
d,  a  large  spatulato  hair;  tf,  cast  skin  of  posterior  margin  of  nymph;  /,  skin  of 
the  great  prolonged  angle  of  the  body  of  the  nymph ;  g,  apophysis  of  same ; 
A,  spatulato  hair  carried  thereby ;  i ,  same  as  d.  Fig.  4. 

Fig.  6.— The  same.    Mandible,  x  about  200. 

Fig.  7.  — The  same.  Other  mouth  organs  x  about  800.  a,  labium; 
6,  maxilla ;  c,  palpus.  [Plats  YL 
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DeeeripUons  of  Nymphs. 

All  ihe  nymphs  described  are  monodactyle. 

The  descriptions  all  refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  fdll-grown 
nymph. 

All  the  nymphs  haye  the  abdomen  more  or  less  soft 

The  faU-^own  nymph  is  alwap  a  Uttle  smaller  than  the  adult, 
except  in  the  inert  stage,  when  it  is  sometimes  a  trifle  larger. 

Unless  stated  to  me  contrary  the  larva  resembles  the  nymph, 
except  in  its  smaller  size,  and  in  haying  only  six  legs  instead  of 
ei^ht. 

45.  PsLOPS  AGBomoB.    Herm. 

NokLBpU  acromioB.    Harm.  *  Mem.  ApteroL,'  p.  91. 
Pdops  aeromios.    Nio,  425. 

„  „  Kodi,  fiasc.  30,  pis.  9  and  10. 

„    fuligineus        „       „    „ 
Odamo  ipinosa  „       m      3    „    17.    Nymph. 

I  fonnd  a  few  spedmens  at  Epping  Forest,  and  bred  it  from 
the  singular  nymph,  as  to  which  I  can  confirm  the  correctness  of 
Nioolet^  plate  and  description,  except  that  I  think  the  former 
rather  too  red. 

46.  Obibata  femoralis.    Nic. 

Nic.  432. 

I  found  a  few  specimens  of  this  creature  at  Epping  Forest. 
The  stigmatic  hairs  are  a  little  longer  and  more  pomted,  and  the 
intersti^natic  are  further  apart  than  in  Nicolet's  drawings. 

'^'J;^^  Flats  VI. 

FlO.  1. — Bermannia  reticulata.    Adult,  X  about  55. 

Fia.  2. — ^The  same.  Mandible  seen  firom  median  line,  x  about  200.  a,  one 
of  the  projeotionB  for  the  attaohment  of  the  retractor  musolee;  6,  tendtnioos 
attachment ;  c,  remains  of  muficular  tiBBue. 

Fio.  8.  —  The  same.  Other  month  organs,  x  about  200.  a,  labium ; 
&,  maxilla ;  c,  palpus. 

Fio.  4. — ^The  same.    FnU-grown  nymph,  x  about  75. 

Fio.  5. — Tegeocranua  oonaceus,  Tery  young  nymph  showing  traces  of  seg- 
mentation. 

Fio.  6. — Tegeocranua  velaiw.  Adult,  x  about  140.  a,  projecting  end  of  wing 
of  shield  of  the  cephalothorax ;  6,  stigmatic  hair ;  c,  wing-like  projection  of  the 
comer  of  the  abdomen ;  d^  chitinous  projection  indented  for  insertion  of  first  pair 

l^G.  7.~The  same.    Mandible,  x  about  400. 

Fio.  8. — ^The  same.  Other  mouth  organs,  x  about  400  (same  lettering  as 
Fig.  3). 

Fio.  9.— The  same.    Adult  nymph,  x  about  190. 

Fio.  10,Scutovertex  aoulptus.  Adult  nymph,  x  about  100.  a,  plate  on 
cephalothorax ;  6,  stigmata ;  c,  stigmatic  hair. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  regarding  the  name,  that  what  Nico- 
let  calls  the  femnr  is  what  most  modem  autiK>ritie8  call  the 
trochanter :  the  latter  name  is  used  in  this  paper. 

47.  Obibata  sbiosa.    Eoch. 

Oribates  setosus.    Eooh,  &8C  30,  pL  19. 
Oribaia  setosa.    Nic  p.  436. 

Nicolet  describes  the  stigmatic  hair  as  being  cylindrical,  but  he 
draws  it  as  spatidate ;  my  specimens  are  eyen  more  spatolate  than 
his  drawing. 

Found  at  Epping  Forest. 

48.  Obibata  sphagni.    Mihi,  tww.  «p.,  PL  IV.  Fig.  6. 

Average  length  about         *32mm. 
„       greatest  breadth  '20    „ 

Colour  yellow  brown.  Texture  nearly  uniform,  smooth  and 
polished. 

Cephalofhorax,  a  long-shaped  cone,  furnished  with  a  tectum 
attached  only  by  the  bas(B,  but  slightly  raised  above  the  dorsal 
sur&ce  of  the  cephalothorax,  and  on  the  same  level  as  the  abdomen, 
from  which  it  is  not  divided  by  any  depression.  The  tectum 
covers  about  three-quarters  of  the  length,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  width  of  the  cepnalothorax ;  it  has  the  lateral  edges  raised  in 
blade-like  ridges,  whic^  project  beyond  the  rest  of  the  tectum  and 
terminate  in  a  stout  spine  with  a  blunt  tip  projecting  slightly 
beyond  the  point  of  the  rostrum. 

Stigmata  hidden  beneath  the  wing-like  expansions  of  the  ab- 
domen. A  large,  curved,  chitinous  plate  projects  from  the  side  of 
the  cephalothorax,  and  encloses  a  space  limited  in  front  by  a  less 
projectmg  ridge,  and  receives  the  first  two  joints  of  the  first  pair 
of  legs ;  the  space  is  open  above  and  below.  The  last  three  pairs 
of  00X88  are  very  close  together ;  the  second  joints  of  the  first  two 
pairs  6f  legs  are  greatly  enlarged ;  the  coxae  are  hidden ;  the  second 
joints  are  also  the  largest  in  tiie  hind  pairs  of  legs,  but  not  as  large 
as  in  the  front  pairs.  The  greater  part  of  the  tarsal  joints  of  the 
first  pair  of  legs  projects  beyond  the  rostrum,  the  second  pair  do  not 
reach  the  point  of  the  rosbrum,  And  the  £rarth  pair  do  not  quite 
reach  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  third  joint  is  very 
short  in  all  the  legs,  and  bears  a  short,  stout,  blunt  spine  on  the 
first  pair,  and  smaller  hairs  oi^  the  other  pairs.  The  lourth  jomts 
bear  a  long,  straight  hair  ii^^^lj^first  and  fourth  pairs,  and  two 
shorter  curved  hairs  on  ei]Jdgsr.  All  the  tarsi  bear  numerous  hairs. 
The  daws  are  large. 

The  ahdomen  is  oval,  with  a  sinuated  anterior  margin,  ahnost 

N  2 
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oonfoimded  with  the  tectum ;  it  is  quite  smooth  and  hairless.  The 
lateral  wing-like  expansions  (a)  aie  l»roader  than  long,  that  is  to 
say,  the  measurement  is  greater  in  a  line  drawn  transversely  acrosa 
the  body  than  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  median  line  from  rostrum  to 
anus ;  the  wing-like  expansions  do  not  extend  further  back  than 
the  C0X8B  of  the  fourth  pair  of  legs. 

Found  near  Epping,  in  Sphaffnvm,  usually  imder  water. 
Common. 

Nymph,  PI.  IV.  Fig.  7. 

Semi-transparent  white,  some  of  the  raised  lines  on  the  cephalo- 
thorax  chitinous  brown,  legs  yellowish.  Bostrvm  short,  bluntly 
conical  for  a  short  distance,  thence  almost  parallel-sided,  overlapped 
in  the  middle  by  the  point  of  a  roughly  triangular  marking  or 
shield,  which  forms  the  upper  surface  of  the  remainder  of  the 
cephalothorax,  its  base  resting  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
abdomen.  A  few  irregular  rased  lines  or  ridges  are  found  on 
the  upper  surfeu^e  of  the  cephalothorax.  A  pair  of  strong  snines 
stand  erect  near  the  point  of  the  rostrum.  The  interstigmatic  hairs 
are  similar,  and  the  stigmatic  hairs  are  filiform.  Leffs  rather  thick, 
armed  with  short,  stout  spines  on  the  tarsi,  the  usual  long  hair  on 
each  fourth  joint ;  each  leg  of  the  first  two  pairs  is  set  on  a  rounded 
protuberance  of  the  body.  A  red  spot  near  each  of  the  stigmata^ 
probably  some  internal  organ,  shows  through  by  transparency. 

Ahaomen  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  attaining  its  full  width 
immediately  behind  the  anterior  margm,  which  is  straight  and 
bordered  by  two  or  three  almost  straight  ridges.  The  abdomen  is 
shield  shaped,  the  anterior  nart  being  almost  parallel-sided  flat, 
with  the  ed^es  raised,  and  oivided  into  broad,  irregular,  shallow 
ridges  or  wrinkles,  which  become  more  curved  as  they  get  fieGrther 
ba(^  and  enclose  two  concentric,  nearly  elliptical  ridges  near  the 
posterior  margin.  All  the  ridges  have  large  raised  dote  irregularly 
scattered  over  them.  On  each  anterior  angle  of  the  abdomen  is  a 
stout  straight  S|)ike,  and  there  are  about  ten  others,  slightly  curved, 
along  the  margin  of  each  side,  pointing  backwards,  and  set  into 
papillsB.    Abdomen  convex  below,  anus  set  tax  forward. 

The  nymphs  are  generally  found  rolled  up  in  a  subaqueous 
Sphagnum  leaf. 

49.  Obibata  oyalis.    Nic. 

Nic.  438. 

I  found  two  specimens  of  what  seems  to  be  this  speeies  at 
Epping  Forest ;  the  wing  of  the  tectum,  however,  is  prolonged  to  a 
point  instead  of  being  cut  short  as  in  Nicolet's  drawing.  Nieolet 
says  that  perhaps  this  is  the  caicarattM  of  Eoch ;  this  seems  to  me 
doubtfuL 
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It  18  Tery  inoonyenient  that  Nioolet  should  have  used  the  name 
of  ^vcUis,  as  Eoch  nsed  it  before  him  for  one  of  this  genus  which 
Niocdet  says  is  his  punetcUa.  Eoch's  description  hardly  seems  to 
me  sufficient  to  distmgnish ;  tiie  species  are  allied. 

50.  Obibata  quadsioobkuta.    Mihi,  nov.  ^.,  PL  lY.  Fig.  1. 

Average  length  about  *58  mm. 
„     breadth  „      '87    „ 
„     lengthof  legs  of  all  pairs  about '30  mm. 

This  most  complex  species  has  in  some  respects  considerable 
resemblance  to  0,  sdosa,  but  is  different  from^  and  cannot  be 
confounded  with  it ;  indeed  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tectum  alone 
would  distinguish  this  species  at  a  glance  from  all  that  I  am 
acquainted  with«  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  elaborate 
arrangements  of  the  cephalothorax  by  description. 

The  whole  form  is  a  pear-shape,  which,  omitting  the  wing-like 
expansi<His,  is  broadest  not  far  from  the  posterior  extremity ;  the 
broadest  part  of  the  wing-like  expansions  is  about  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  colour  is  chestnut-brown,  with  a  vague  lighter 
patch  at  the  extreme  anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen,  the  legs 
also  are  lighter.  The  chitinous  hood  of  the  forepart  of  the  ros- 
trum (PL  IV.  Fig.  3)  is  rather  narrow  and  arched,  but  with  a 
flattened,  depressed  anterior  margin  (6),  bearing  a  minute  median 
point ;  from  thence  the  cephalothorax  becomes  broadly  conical,  but 
it  is  almost  concealed  by  the  numerous  projections  or  pieces  of 
apparatus  (so  to  speak)  which  overshadow  or  surround  it.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  is,  as  usual,  the  tectum  (Fig.  1, 
a,  h) ;  this,  instead  of  appearing  a  single  piece  attached  transversely 
below  or  a  little  in  front  of  me  anterior  margin  of  the  abdomen, 
looks  as  if  it  consisted  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  or  apparently 
separate  pieces,  one  on  each  side,  only  touching  at  a  single  point ; 
in  reaUty,  however,  they  are  joined  near  the  base  close  to  the  line  of 
attachment  to  the  cephalothorax,  with  which  they  here  coalesce.  This 
line  of  coalescence,  seen  through  the  surface  by  the  transparency  of 
the  latter,  is  oblique,  extending  from  within  the  commencement  of 
the  wing-like  expansions  of  the  abdomen  to  about  a  fifth  of  the 
distance  along,  and  not  &r  from  the  middle  of,  the  cephalothorax ; 
thence  starts  the  free  inner  edge  of  the  half-tectum,  almost  at  ri^ht 
angles  to  ihe  line  of  coalescence,  and  sweeps  forward  until  it  reaches 
about  the  middle  of  the  cephalothorax,  where  the  two  halves  of  the 
tectum  touch  and  then  separate  again.  The  lines  of  attachment 
and  lateral  edges  of  the  tectum  Mre  not  straight,  but  form  sweeping 
curves.  From  the  line  of  coalescence  a  thm,  short  ridge  extends 
inwards  from  each  side,  the  two  meeting.  The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  the  portion  of  the  cephalothorax  enclosed  between  the  tectum, 
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the  line  of  ooaleeoenoe,  and  the  oonrex  anterior  margin  of  the 
abdomen  resembles  one  of  the  trefoils  fomid  in  Grothic  eodeaiastical 
^findows.  Each  half  of  the  tectmn  slopes  upward  from  the  oepha- 
lothorax,  so  as  to  stand  rery  dear,  and  is  proloi^ged  into  two 
great,  diitinotiSy  cnrred  horns,  or  rather  pomted  blades,  which 
extend  as  &r  as  the  tip  of  ihe  rostrom,  the  outer  (Fig.  1,  a) 
being  slightly  the  longest ;  between  the  two  is  a  deep,  wide  inden- 
tation, concaye  posteriorly,  so  that  each  half  of  the  tectmn  reniinds 
one  of  an  old-fiEishioned  bootjack ;  from  the  centre  of  each  concayity 

!)roceeds  a  strong,  rough  spine  (Fig.  1,  c),  extending  horizontally 
brward  £»  beyond  the  rostrum.  The  usual  interstigmatic  hairs 
(Fig.  ly  6)  are  in  this  species,  two  similar  spines,  even  longer  and 
stronger  than  those  of  the  tectum,  extending  from  the  margin  of 
the  abdomen  nearly  as  four  as,  and  lying  just  inside,  the  tectum 
spines.  Below  the  tectum,  on  each  side,  a  broad,  blade-like  ridge 
(Fig.  1,^),  standing  on  ed^e,  is  attadied  by  its  lower  edge  along 
the  cephalothorax,  its  antenor  portion  being  free  and  cut  into  three 
serrations.  From  the  hood  of  tne  cephalothorax,  immediately  under 
the  last-named  blade-like  ridge,  so  that  it  seems  to  spring  from  the 
ridge  itself,  arises  a  long  curred  spine  (Fig.  3,  c),  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  tectum  and  interstigmatic  spines ;  the  two  cunred  spines 
cross  under  the  others  nearly  at  a  right  angle  and  ahnoet  meet ; 
these  curved  spines  are  very  strongly  pectinated  on  the  outer  edge, 
but  nearly  smooth  on  the  inner  edge. 

Two  great  curved  partitions  (Fig.  1,  g)y  attached  to  the  cephalo- 
thorax below,  endoee  spaces,  open  in  front  and  above,  closed 
posteriorly  and  below,  wnich  receive  the  front  pair  of  legs,  and 
appear  as  though  they  were  unnecessarily  large  and  bug  for  the 
purpose ;  the  partitions  have  a  curious  horsedboe-shaped  mark  on 
the  imder  side ;  the  stigmata  are  sunk  in  the  postenor  angles  of 
these  spaces,  and  the  sti^matic  hairs,  which  are  long,  Mciform,  and 
rough,  extend  horizontally  above  them.  The  legs  are  thin,  the  two 
front  ones  have  the  coxsb  turned  almost  at  right  angles,  those  of 
the  two  hind  pairs  and  the  trochanters  of  the  fourth  pair  are  broad 
and  flattened.  The  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  first  two  pairs  of 
legs,  and  ilie  fourth  joints  of  the  fourth  pair,  bear  short,  stout, 
rough  spines,  all  the  tersi  are  clothed  with  long,  fine  hairs,  and  the 
fourth  joint  of  the  first  pair  bears  the  usual  long,  fine  hair. 

The  abdomen  has  the  wing-like  expansions  (Fig.  1,  h)  large 
and  extending  far  back,  deeply  sinuated  on  the  anterior  margin  to 
give  play  to  the  second  pair  of  legs ;  this  margin  is  marked  with 
several  fine  lines  or  wrinkles.  From  the  angle  of  the  lateral 
and  anterior  marffiDS  of  the  abdomen,  immediately  outside  the 
stigma,  a  strong,  cmitinous  apoph;yisds  curves  inward  round  the  air- 
sac,  and  showing  through,  m  conseauenc^^  the  transparency  of 
the  dorsal  plate  in  this  place,  looks  like  an  expansion  of  the  ndge 
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of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  abdomen*  Along  each  side  of  the 
abdomen  is  a  row  of  four  hairs,  and  there  are  two  more  at  the 
jmiction  of  the  wing-like  expansions,  also  three  pairs  on  the  pos- 
ienar  margin  at  different  levels. 

The  only  specimens  of  this  species  which  I  hare  fonnd  were  in 
the  decayed  wood  of  an  old  tub  which  had  been  lyin^  for  a  lon^ 
time  in  a  garden  near  Tamworth,  in  Warwickshire ;  m  this  wood 
the  creature  was  in  considerable  numbers  and  in  all  stages,  the  per- 
fect form  chiefly  on  the  surfiice,  and  the  nymphs  and  larro  mostly 
in  the  substance  of  the  wood.  Mr.  George  has,  howeyery  found  the 
perfect  creature  at  Eirton  Lindsey . 

Nymph,  Plate  IV.  Pig.  2. 
Average  length  of  adult  nymph,  about    ;  42  mm. 
ff      breadth  in  widest  part        ,,       '25    „ 
^      length  of  first  pair  of  legs  „       *22    ,, 
99      second  and  third       ,,        ,,       *  15    „ 

Colour  of  body  very  pale  red-brown  or  flesh-oolour,  darker 
towards  apex  of  rostrum ;  legs  a  darker  shade  of  same  cobur. 
Body  shiny  and  transparent 

UephcUothoram  conical,  slightly  longer  than  broad,  anterior  half 
havinfl;  a  somewhat  convex,  and  posterior  half  a  decidedly  concave 
lateral  margin.  The  stig^ta  are  slightly  projecting  tubes  on 
the  upper  surfisu^  almoet  below  the  antenor  margin  of  the 
abdomen.  Stigmatic  hairs  bng,  rough,  slightly  curved,  and 
gradually  thicl^ed  towards  the  end.  Ilie  interstigmatic  hairs 
are  strong  spines,  rough  with  points,  standing  up,  and  curving 
forward,  considerably  longer  than  cephalothorax ;  there  is  a  similar 
spine,  but  shorter,  and  pointing  more  sideways,  on  each  side,  in  the 
same  transverse  line  outside  the  stigma;  two  pairs  of  similar 
spines  on  the  vertex,  in  front  of  the  interstigmatic  spines,  each 
pair  being  shorter  and  closer  together  than  those  behind  ii  The 
first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  are  of  nearly  eaual  thickn^  through- 
out ;  third  and  fourth  pairs  with  coxad  and  trochanters  enlarged. 
Tarsal  joints  thickest  near  proximal  ends,  and  longest,  except  in 
fourth  pair  of  legs,  where  me  fourth  joints  are  of  equal  length. 
There  are  the  following  curved  spines  on  ilie  1^,  like  those  on 
body,  but  shorter,  viz.  two  on  each  trochanter  of  first  and  third, 
and  three  on  each  of  second  pairs  of  legs,  two  on  each  femur  and 
fourth  joint  of  first  and  second  pairs,  and  one  on  each  similar  joint 
of  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs,  two  much  smaller  on  each  tarsus 
of  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs.  There  is  a  strong  conical  pro- 
jection near  distal  end  of  ffc^th  joint  of  each  le^  of  first  pair, 
bearing  a  long,  fine  hair  at  the  qpex  of  the  projection.  All  tarsi 
furnished  with  nwMrous  fine,  short  hairs,  and  there  are  a  few 
similar  on  the  other  joints. 
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Abdomen  diieldHBhapedy  yanlted,  with  a  ahort^  tnmoated, 
oonioal  projeotioii  at  the  anal  end,  immediately  at  ecu^  side  of 
which  is  a  rough  spine  directed  backward  and  inward.  Abng  the 
margin  of  each  side  are  seven  nearly  equidistant  cnryed  spines,  more 
than  half  as  Icmg  as  the  abdomen  is  wide  at  its  greatest  width ;  a 
similar  one  on  ef^  side  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  abdomen,  and 
a  shorter  nair  more  central  on  same;  two  pairs  on  notogaster  bdund 
last-named  pair,  and  one  pair  farther  oack  and  farther  aparL 
Under  snrfiAoe  bowed,  legs  set  &r  in,  anal  plates  large  ana  set 
&r  forward. 

The  nymph  appears  to  be  social,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  web  in 
the  wood. 

51.  Lbiosoma  palmioinota.*    Mihi,  nov.  sp.  (PL  III.  Fig.  4). 
Average  length     about  1  *02  mm. 


99 

UXVttUliU 

length  of  leg9»  first  pair 

» 
» 

*^       99 

•50    „ 

99 

„          second 

99 

42    „ 

»9 

third 

99 

•58    „ 

99 

„           fourth 

99 

•66   „ 

The  adult  of  this  species  o£Eers  so  much  resemblance  to  the 
Leiosoma  nUens  of  Gervais,  that  I  think  it  best  to  commence  by 
pointing  out  the  differences ;  these,  howeyer,  are  in  such  important 
characters  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  this  species  as  a 
variety  of  nUens,  even  from  the  adult,  without  reference  to  its 
remarkable  larval  and  nymphal  stages. 

The  most  remarkable  differences  in  the  adult  are,  first,  that  the 
abdomen  is  much  shorter  and  rounder  than  in  nUenSy  and  is 
slightly  truncated  posteriorly ;  secondly,  the  prolonged  central  point 
which  terminates  the  tectum  nearly  reaching  the  tip  of  the  rosbrum, 
and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  niiem,  is  entirely  absent  in  this 
species ;  thirdly,  that  the  stigmatic  hairs  are  very  thin  where  they 
emerge  from  the  stigmata,  and  have  lanceolate  heads,  instead 
of  bemg  setiform  as  in  nitens.  There  are  many  less  important 
differences. 

Colour  very  dark  brown ;  whole  creature  polished ;  cephalo- 
thorax  brown,  short,  and  obtusely  pointed ;  tectum  broad,  and 
covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  l^^gp  of  the  cephalothorax,  dmost 
straight  on  the  anterior  margin.  Wings  of  the  tectum  standing  on 
ed^e,  rather  narrow,  and  marked  with  a  few  wav^  lines,  each  wing 
ending  in  a  short,  blunt  projection  bearing  a  hair,  which  extends 
beyond  the  rostrum.  There  are  two  hairs  rather  closer  toother  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  rostrum.  A  ridge,  resembling  the  wing  of  the 

»  PahnOf  a  palm  (tree);  dnohts,  girdled. 
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tectam,  stuTonnds  the  depression  that  reoeiTee  the  ooxa  of  the  first 
leg.  Interstigmatio  Laiis  long  and  setiform,  stigmata  hidden  below 
the  tectum. 

Legs  with  a  whorl  of  fine  hairs  on  the  distal  end  of  each  joints 
except  the  tarsos,  which  is  sparsely  clothed  with  similar  hairs. 

Abdomen  roonded  on  the  anterior  margin,  uniformly  polished, 
and  bearing  two  extremely  fine  hairs  on  the  ventral  edge  of  the 
hind  margin. 

Larva  and  Nymph,  PL  HI.  Pigs.  1,  2,  8. 

If  the  perfect  form  be  a  somewhat  ordinary  looking  creature, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  larva  and  nymph,  which  are  amongst  the 
most  marvellous  in  the  whole  range  of  Aearina.  A  description  of 
the  nymph  will  serve  for  both,  because  it  carries  the  cast  noto- 
gastral  skins,  which,  in  the  immature  stages  of  the  species,  is  the 
whole  of  the  creature  that  can  be  seen  on  the  dorsal  view. 

Gephalothorax  short,  broadly  conical,  and  plain ;  it  carries  two 
pairs  of  fine  hairs,  one  near  the  point  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  other 
on  the  anterior  ed^e  of  the  vertex. 

Legs  rather  uiort,  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  throughout; 
tarsi  densely  dothed  with  hairs ;  each  hair  springs  from  a  short 
apophysis;  similar  hairs,  but  thicker  and  fewer,  are  found  on  the 
other  joints  of  the  lega  As  far  aa  the  dorsal  aspect  is  concerned, 
both  cephalothorax  and  legs  may  be  neglected  altogether,  the 
former  being  completely  hidden,  and  of  tne  latter  only  the  tips 
of  the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair  being  visible,  sometimes  not  even 
these. 

Abdomen  elliptical,  major  axis  about  half  as  long  again  as 
minor  in  the  young  la^ra,  but  the  two  ahnost  the  same  length  in 
full-grown  nymph.  The  edge  of  the  ellipse  is  not  even,  but  is  more 
or  less  concave  or  straight  between  each  pair  of  the  apophyses  men- 
tioned below.  The  cast  notogastral  skins  are  carried  concentrically. 
The  median  portion  of  the  back  is  strongly  arched,  and  has  waved 
transverse  Unes  or  wrinkles,  very  minutely  dotted.  The  margin  is 
slightly  raised.  The  nvmphal  skins,  where  not  covered  by  the  larval 
one,  are  finely  reticulated.  Bound  the  margin  of  the  creature 
are  twenty  apophyses ;  eistht  of  these  are  rather  crowded  together 
on  the  anterior  portion,  the  others  are  more  evenly  distributed,  but 
those  at  the  sides  are  furthest  apart.  Sixteen  of  these  apophyses 
are  more  or  less  expanded  at  the  base,  and  in  most  instances  have 
three  points,  the  lateral  ones  thin,  fiat,  sharp,  and  often  abortive, 
the  centre  stout,  cylindrical,  truncated,  and  carrying  a  remarkably 
large  pahuate  or  spatulate  hair  or  scale  f  Plate  III.  Fig.  3),  standing 
quite  Dree  from  the  body ;  the  shape  of  wese  scales  is  mudi  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  sci^  of  the  lepidopterous  species,  Lycena  Argus, 
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or  one  of  Lqnsma  Meearina,  but  is  broader;  ihe  apophysis  is 
mseorted  like  the  ^tiole  of  a  cordate  leaf,  and  is  expanded  into  a 
hammer-head  within  the  scale ;  this  head  is  colourless  (the  rest  of 
the  apophysis  being  brown),  and  from  it  radiate  about  sixteen 
black  nervnres  jomed  by  a  transparent  colourless  membrane;  the 
two  centre  nenrures  run  nearly  straight  to  the  distal  margin  of  the 
scale,  those  at  the  edge  follow  the  cordate  shape  of  the  proximal 
margin  and  terminate  near  the  distal  end  of  the  lateral  margin. 
The  longitudinal  nervures  are  crossed  by  finer  transverse  nenrures, 
which  become  gradually  more  deUcate  and  closer  together  as  they 
approach  the  cBstal  margin;  they  are  tolerably  regular  in  the 
centre  of  the  scale,  but  become  broken  and  irrej^ular  towards  the 
edges ;  their  general  effect  is  to  divide  the  scale  mto  retioulationsy 
which  are  nearly  triangular  at  the  proximal  margin,  square  in  the 
centre,  and  oblong  ^where.  The  scales  all  slope  downward 
slightly  from  the  edge  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  touch  the  surface  upon 
wmch  the  creature  is  standing ;  tiiej  overlap  at  their  edges,  and 
thus  form  a  dose  mar^,  or  band,  round  the  animal ;  each  scale  is 
about  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  real  body,  thus  the  band  of  scales 
covers  more  ground  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  creature.  In 
addition  to  the  lateral  overlapping  of  scales  on  the  same  skin,  the  distal 
margins  of  the  scales  of  each  cast  skin  overlap  the  proximal  margins 
of  those  on  the  skin  beneath  it,  so  that  when  the  nymph  has  all  the 
oast  skins  on  (as  it  usually  has),  every  part,  except  tne  cast  larval 
skin,  is  utterly  hidden  by  the  s<^es,  which,  as  before  stated,  extend 
beyond  the  head,  cephalothorax,  and  legs.  The  scales  are  iridescent 
in  daylight,  like  the  wings  of  the  SmadaSf  and  the  nymph  is  then 
a  blunt  cone  of  scales  showing  prismatic  colours,  and  wouM  scarcely 
be  taken  for  an  animal  at  alL 

The  four  apophyses  which  do  not  carry  scales  are  longer  than 
the  others,  especially  the  front  pair ;  each  terminates  in  an  imbri- 
cated hair  of  smgular  size  and  length,  the  hind  pair  being  sometimes 
as  long  as  the  whole  body.  These  long  hairs  seem  to  break  off  from 
the  cast  skins ;  at  least  I  have  not  ever  seen  them  remaining,  uid 
therefore  I  have  not  drawn  them.  The  under  side  of  the  creature 
is  corrugated ;  the  legs,  which  are  set  far  in,  and  the  cephalothorax 
of  course  show,  bordered  only  by  the  edge  row  of  scales. 

I  found  both  the  immature  and  perfect  forms  on  the  lichen  upon 
the  granite  rocks  of  the  Land's  End  district  and  on  the  mces 
which  grew  with  it  I  only  obtained  five  specimens  in  different 
stages  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful  searching,  but  possibly 
the  time  of  year  (autumn)  was  not  fietvourable.  Some  of  these 
specimens  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  iicder  to  trace  the  creature's 
history. 

Asfar  as  I  know,  larva,  nymph,  and  perfect  form  are  unrecorded. 
I  propose  in  that  case  to  call  the  species  palmidncta,  bom  the 
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giidle  of  palxnate  scales  whioh  form  the  oonspionoiis  featnre  of  the 
nymph. 

I  may  mention  that  I  brought  home  what  I  supposed  to  be 
seyeral  very  yoong  specimens  fomid  in  the  ordinary  yeUow  lichens 
from  rocks  near  the  coast ;  on  bringing  them  to  London  the  use  of 
higher  powers  disclosed  that  they  are  a  different  species,  the  shape 
bemg  shyghtly  longer  and  the  nervnres  of  the  scales  not  bemg 
reticnlatcMi  bnt  irregularly  furcate.  I  have  them  still,  but  they 
have  not  attained  the  adult  form  and  I  doubt  their  surriying  the 
winter. 

52.  LeIOSOMA  SUBTEBBANKITS.      Koch. 

Ortbata  eubterraneus.    Eoch,  £eu9C  38^  pL  11. 

Average  length  ?  about  1  •  50  mm. 
„      breadth      „       -72    „ 

I  have  two  or  three  specimens  of  what  seems  to  be  Eooh's 
Ortbata  gubterranetis  (he  does  not  make  a  separate  genus  of 
Leiosoma) ;  it  is  clearly  a  Leiosoma,  and  equally  clearly  not  any  of 
Nicolet's  species.  It  may  be  known  by  the  following  distingnislung 
marks:  the  oephalothoraz  is  small,  me  wings  of  me  tectum  bifid 
at  the  anterior  end,  the  interior  point  being  longest,  and  a  strong, 
rough  hair  springing  between  them,  the  two  wings  joined  by  a 
broad  chitinous  ridge ;  stigmatic  hairs  fdsiform,  ending  in  a  fine  hair 
as  in  mieroeephala,  abdomen  broad,  rounded  antenorly  and  pos- 
teriorly, and  arched. 

Creature  dark  and  polished. 

Found  in  moss  at  Epping  Forest. 

53.  Cbpheus  bifidatus.  Nic. 
Nio.  446. 
Mr.  George  sent  me  a  single  specimen  of  a  species  which  appears 
to  belong  to  tiie  genus  Cephms  in  all  important  points  of  structure, 
but  has  strongly  heterodactyle  daws,  whereas  ff icolet  says  homo- 
dactyle  daws  are  a  leading  character  of  this  genus.  I  confesslhaye 
not  oyer  seen  what  seems  to  me  a  truly  homodactyle  claw  on  any 
of  the  &mily,  but  the  difference  between  the  daws  is  very  great  in 
this  creature ;  if  it  be  a  C&pheu9  it  seems  to  resemble  bifidcdm, 
although  there  are  some  differences,  yiz.  the  hairs  on  the  abdomen 
are  thicker  than  in  Nicolet's  drawing,  and  curred  instead  of  straight, 
the  cut  in  the  front  of  the  tectum  is  wider  and  not  so  deep  as 
Nicolet's^  and  the  raised  aargin  of  the  abdomen  does  not  run  so 
fiu:  back.  I  myself  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  the  same  spedes 
but  varying  somewhat  from  the  French  type.  Mr.  GkK)rge,  how- 
ever, donbto  its  being  so. 
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54.  NoKHBUB  aaaNiB.    Herm.    PL  Y.  Fig.  4. 

Notaspis  seffnia.       Herm.  94. 
NothruB  segniB.       Eocb^  £asc.  30,  pi  1. 

„      fureatus         „     Nymph,  faao.  30,  pL  3. 
„       verUricows.    ,,     tasc.  29,  pi.  17,  29  adult  without 

cast  skin? 

Ayerage  length about 

„       bremth       

„       length  of  logs,  first  pair 
„  „         „       second 

„  „         „      third 

„  „         „       fourth 

Colour  yellow  brown,  legs  a  little  darker,  whole  surface  thicklj 
coyered  with  raised  dots. 

OephalothoroM  flat  and  broadly  conical,  deeply  notched  for 
insertion  of  first  pair  of  legs,  depressed  below  the  abdomen,  central 
part  near  abdomen  raised,  and  from  the  anterior  lateral  part  of 
this  eleyation  two  yague  irregular  ridges  run  forward.  Stigmata 
much  raised,  far  apart,  and  set  far  forward.  Stigmatic  hairs  yery 
short,  sloping  forward,  ends  small  and  of  a  short  pyrifbrm  shiqpe. 
At  each  side  of  the  rostrum  is  a  long  apophysis  projecting  forward, 
the  outer  edge  bearing  a  blade-like  expansion  which  does  not  reach 
the  tip;  from  the  end  of  the  apophysis  spring  a  large  hooked  spine, 
those, from  the  two  sides  meeting  or  crossing.  A  pair  of  much 
smaller  projections,  nearer  the  me£an  line,  bear  similar  spines.  The 
whole  of  these  arrangements  are  generally  so  blocked  up  with  dirt 
that  they  are  difficult  to  make  oui 

Ahdomen  not  yaulted  either  way,  but  slightly  broadest  in  the 
middle ;  it  is  between  three  and  four  times  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax 
and  its  sides  are  sUghtly  cmred ;  the  anterior  margin  is  markedly 
raised,  and  bears  four  yery  small  hairs  arising  from  tiny  papilks ;  it 
is  straight  and  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  sides,  the  hind  margin  also  runs 
nearly  at  right  an^es  to  the  sides,  but  is  slightly  oonoaye ;  at  each 
hind  comer  is  a  triangular  projection  pointing  a  little  outward,  and 
about  half-way  from  the  tip  of  this,  on  the  inner  side,  springs  a 
smaller  apophysis  bearing  a  spatulate  spine.  The  true  form  of  the 
.posterior  margin  is  howeyer  entirely  concealed  in  consequence  of 
the  adult  carrying  the  posterior  part  of  the  last  nymphal  skin 
which  only  howeyer  coyers  a  narrow  strip  of  the  hind  margin  of 
the  body,  but  projects  beyond  it  in  a  broad,  semi-opaque,  white 
band,  with  an  irregularly  conical  tail  at  each  comer  which  contains 
the  triangular  projection,  apophyses,  and  spine  of  the  real  body,  as 
though  it  were  a  bag  drawn  oyer  them,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  ihe 
same  nymphal  skin  usually  forms  a  lateral  mai^^in  to  the  body. 
There  are  uiree  fine,  short  hairs,  like  those  on  the  anterior  margin 
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down  each  dde  of  the  abdomeiL  The  legs  are  broad  and  flat ;  the 
C0X89  of  the  first  three  pairs  set  ahnost  at  right  angles  to  the  rest 
of  Uie  legs.  Each  leg  diminishes  regularly  in  width  from  near  the 
insertion  of  the  trochanter  to  the  tip  of  the  tarsus.  All  the  legs 
except  the  coxse  and  inner  sides  of  the  fonrth  pair,  bear  strong 
hooked  spines  along  their  ed^es  at  short  intervals. 

Behind  the  anterior  margm  of  the  abdomen  is  a  wide  depression ; 
posterior  to  this  the  back  is  elevated  so  as  to  form  a  low  ridge  in 
the  centre,  occnpjring  about  a  third  of  the  width,  and  from  the 
ends  of  this  longitudinal  ridges  run  back,  in  an  irregularly  sub- 
parallel  direction  to  near  the  hind  margin,  where  they  approach 
each  other  and  join.  The  space  vnthin  these  ridges  is  depressed, 
and  a  deepish  but  wide  trench  borders  them  on  the  outside ;  from 
the  outer  edge  of  this  trench  the  body  slopes  up  to  the  lateral 
margin,  and  this  slope  bears  a  number  of  obUque  and  irregular 
ridges,  sometimes  anastomosing,  and  becoming  vague  and  confluent, 
tovmds  the  hind  margin. 

I  have  found  the  females  so  fall  of  eggs  that  the  abdomen  was 
greatly  distended  by  them. 

I  think  it  most  probable  that  Koch's  Nothrm  ventricosus  is  the 
same  species  as  this  but  vnthout  the  strips  of  cast  skin. 

Found  in  moss  in  Epping  Forest    Not  common. 

Nymph, 
This  nymph  is  figured  by  Eoch  as  a  separate  species  under  the 
name  of  NotJmis  fu/rcatus,  &sc.  30,  pi.  3. 

Average  length  of  ftill-grown  nymnh  in 

inert  stage  to  insertion  of  tail  nairs     '84  mm. 

Average  breadth  of  back *21   „ 

„       length  of  legs,  first  pair     . .      *81   „ 
„  „        „        second  pair..      '20  „ 

dolour  semi-transparent  white,  the  skin  slightly  granular.  Crea- 
ture four  times  as  long  aa  broad ;  of  this  leng&  about  three-eighths 
is  the  cephalothorax,  over  four-eighths  the  abdomen,  and  nearly 
one-eighth  the  projection  at  the  posterior  end.  Legs  and  rostrum 
tight  brown. 

Cephalothoraa  conical  at  the  apex,  thence  nearly  parallel  over 
half  its  length,  then  widening  out  rapidly  to  the  width  of  and 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  back. 

Aldomen  quite  fiat  with  parallel  sides  about  two-thirds  of  its 
length ;  thence  curved  slightly  inwards,  and  terminated  posteriorly 
by  two  conical  projections  with  a  depression  between  them  and  each 
terminated  by  a  slightly  curved  spme.  There  are  four  lumps  on 
the  anterior  margins  each  bearing  a  strongly  curved  spine,  the  two 
central  ones  crossing. 

Legs  thick  and  rather  shorL 
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65.   NOTHBUB  SYLTEffTRIlL      Nic. 

Nic  458. 
Found  by  me  at  seyeial  places ;  common. 

56.  Tboboobanus  tblatus.*    Mihi,  nov.  9p.  (PL  VI.  Fig.  9). 

Average  length. .     abont  '32  mm. 

„      breadth        „     '17  „ 

,y      length  of  legs,  first  three  pairs       ,»     *  12  ,, 
^,  „        „        fourth  pair  ..         „     -14  ^ 

This,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  measurement,  is  an  extremely 
small  species,  which  presents  some  Uttle  difference  from  others  of 
the  genus,  but  not  enough  I  think  to  require  the  formation  of  a 
new  one. 

Colour  a  dull  brown ;  surface  roughened  with  large,  irr^ular, 
raised  dots ;  these  dots  are  upon  a  sort  of  external  membrane  or 
skin,  which  often  partly  rubs  off  and  shows  a  highly  polished 
yellow-brown  surface  below,  an  arrangement  which  I  haye  not 
seen  in  any  other  member  of  the<  fiEamly.  I  thought  at  first  it 
must  be  the  nymphal  skin,  but  it  is  not,  the  nymph  is  quite 
different. 

Cephalothorax  and  roilrum  verr  long,  about  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  length;  the  rostrum  very  blunt  at  the  point,  with  large 
mandibles.  The  cephalothorax  is  narrow  and  almost  entirely 
hidden  by  the  tectum-like  shield,  which  conceals  all  except  the 
forepart  of  the  rostrum,  but  does  not  hide  the  whole  of  it  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  this  genus;  this  shield  seems  to  be 
simply  a  tectum  attached  to  i£e  cephalothorax  by  its  whole 
sur&ce,  its  lateral  wings  stand  nearly  on  edge,  and,  beyond  the 
side  of  the  ce|>halothorax,  they  are  terminated  anteriorly  by  large 
curved  projections  reaching  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  rosixum,  and 
each  bearing  a  stout  curved  hair  at  its  point.  The  stigmata  are  at 
the  side,  underneath  the  anterior  part  of  the  wing-like  expansions 
mentioned  below,  which  are  deeply  notched  to  admit  the  passage 
of  the  stigmatic  hairs ;  the  latter  are  of  medium  length,  and  consist 
of  flat,  broadly  pyriform  ends,  much  roughened  with  points,  and 
carried  on  slender  peduncles. 

The  legs  are  not  half  the  length  of  the  body,  the  coxse  and 
trochanters  broad  and  rather  flat,  particularly  in  tiie  fourth  pair; 
the  tarsi  are  clothed  with  fine  hairs  and  a  few  are  scattered  on  the 
otherjoints. 

The  abdomen  and  tectum  present  an  even  surfiftce  on  about  the 
same  level;  the  former  is  nearly  ovti  with  the  wide  end  foremost, 
and  there  is  a  deep  constriction  laterally  between  it  and  the 

*  F6fa<ii«,  clothed  (as  with  a  skin  or  Tefl). 
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oephaloihoraz,  but  this  is  entirely  hidden,  in  the  dorsal  view,  bj 
thin  chitinons  plates  proceeding  from  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
notogaster,  and  which  remind  one  a  little  of  the  wing-Uke  expan- 
sions in  Oribata,  but  are  fax  less  deyeloped  than  in  that  genus ; 
these  plates  end  laterally  in  obtuse  points  projecting  (on  the  dorsal 
leyel)  between  the  second  and  third  pair  of  legs.  By  transmitted 
light  the  real  diape  of  the  body  is  seen  very  clearly  through  these 
expansions. 

This  species  lives  in  moss ;  Mr.  George  has  found  it  at  Eirton 
lindsey,  and  I  have  met  with  it  wherever  I  have  searched. 

Nymph,  PL  VI.  Kg.  9.  * 

The  nymph  is  pale  grey,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  when  seen 
aliye  under  a  sufficient  amplification. 

The  skin  is  sUghtly  granular ;  the  abdomen  appears  at  first, 
from  the  dorsal  view,  to  occupy  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
length,  but  closer  examination  shows  that  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  cephalotborax  is  included  in  this  measurement.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  cephalothorax  is  narrow  and  truncated ;  it  bears  a  ridge 
along  each  side,  two  lesser  ones  nearer  the  median  line,  and  some 
small  transverse  wrinkles  on  the  vertex.  The  stigmata  are  large  and 
open,  but  not  raised,  the  -stigmatic  hairs  long,  rough,  gradually 
thickened  towards  the  end,  which  is  rounded. 

Le^  short  and  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  fourth  joints  of 
first  paur  overhanging  the  tarsi  as  in  Eremeus.  Trochanters  longer 
than  other  joints,  coxae  set  near  the  edge  of  the  body. 

The  abdomen  almost  coalesces  with  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cephalothorax,  and  the  two  together  form  an  ellipse  nearly  twice 
as  long  as  its  greatest  breadth ;  along  the  median  Une  runs  a  raised 
band  which  widens  where  it  touches  the  anterior  and  posterior 
margins  and  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  lateral  bands;  these 
are  usually  four  in  number,  each  composed  of  three  or  four 
parallel  wnnkles ;  they  are  doubly  curved,  the  most  anterior  curves 
forward  and  outward  from  the  median  line  to  near  the  lateral 
margin,  the  three  posterior  curve  backward  and  outward. 

Found  in  same  places  as  the  adult. 

I  believe  the  species  to  be  unrecorded,  and  if  so  I  propose  to 
caU  it  Tegeocranus  velcUtM,  from  the  spotted  membrane  whidi 
covers  it. 

57.  TBasooBANns  hbhobalis.    Nic. 

Nic.  466. 

I  have  found  three  or  four  afMoimens  of  this  singular  species  on 
moss  at  Epping  Forest;  Mioolet  only  found  about  tne  same 
number  in  uie  woods  of  ^torj^ 
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58.  Hbbkanku  behoulata.    TfaorelL    PL  YL  Fig.  1. 

Average  lengih        abont  '85  mm. 

„       breadth      „  -42    „ 

9,       length  of  legSy  first  and  second  pairs    ^  *87    „ 

„  „  „        fourth  pair  „  -55   „ 

I  have  a  species  which  seems  in  most  particulars  to  agree  mtii 
Thorell's  reticulata  firom  Bell's  Sound,  Spitzbereen ;  he  describes  Us 
as  yellow-brown,  mine  is  black,  but  he  probablV  had  his  specimens 
sent  in  spirit,  after  which  they  would  very  likely  be  yellow-brown. 
What  is  more  important,  he  describes  his  as  reticulated  with  black ; 
mine  is  reticulated,  but  it  is  with  raised  ridges  of  the  same  colour, 
which  ridges  no  doubt  cast  a  shadow  by  oblique  light.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  say  for  certain,  without  comnaring  specimens, 
that  it  is  the  same  species.  I  think  it  best  to  follow  my  ordinary 
rule  of  giving  the  foreign  author  credit  for  the  species  where  there 
is  a  doubt ;  meanwhile  the  description  of  mine  is  as  foUows : — 

Colour  in  life  almost  jet  black  all  over. 

Cephahihorax  nearly  half  as  long  as  abdomen,  but  bein^  partly 
oyerhung  by  the  latter  does  not  look  so  long  as  it  is;  oroadly 
conical  until  insertion  of  first  pair  of  legs,  thence  nearly  straight ; 
tip  of  rostrum  obtuse  and  blunt,  the  whole  surfEuse  coyered  with 
reticulations  so  fine  that  except  under  a  considerable  amplification 
each  reticulation  appears  to  be  a  raised  dot.  A  power  of  about 
200  diameters  shows  each  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  yery 
minute  granules.  There  is  a  dight  transyerse  mark  about  a  third  of 
the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  like  the  edge  of  an 
obsolete  tectum.  Near  the  abdomen  the  cephalothorax  rises  in  two 
rounded  elevations,  pressed  toother  at  the  median  line,  but  divided 
by  a  sharp  cut ;  these  bear  tne  stigmata  in  the  anterior  part  of 
their  lateral  margin.  The  stigmatic  hairs  are  very  short  and 
small,  they  are  almost  triangular,  the  base  of  the  tnaiigle  being 
outward  and  the  point  prolonged  to  form  a  very  short  peduncle. 
The  interstigmatic  hairs  are  mori  and  thick,  and  curve  inwards 
horizontally  so  as  nearly  to  meet.  There  are  two  fine  curved 
hairs  on  the  rostrum.  The  cozao  of  the  first  two  pairs  of  l^gs  are 
hidden  below  the  body.  The  trochanters  are  very  thin  where 
they  are  inserted,  then  they  turn  suddenly  at  an  angle  and  become 
greatly  enlarged;  third  and  fourth  joints  square,  about  equal  in 
length,  and  together  as  long  as  the  second;  tarsus  noarlk  as  long 
as  second  joint,  straight,  truncated  at  the  distal  end.  Third  and 
fourth  pairs  of  legs  tapering  gradually,  trochanters  not  enlarged. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  joints  of  each  leg  bear  two  or  three 
short,  thick,  curved  hairs  on  each  joint  All  the  tarsi  are  sparsely 
nrovided  with  fine  hairs.  Labium  very  narrow  and  pointed, 
lifaxillm  long. 
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The  ahdoTnen  is  rounded  in  front  and  projects  over  part  of  the 
cephabthorax ;  it  is  truncated  posteriorly,  allowing  a  short,  slightly 
bind  projection  at  a  lower  leyel,  to  be  seen ;  this  bears  two  thick 
hairs  cnrying  inward.  The  whole  abdomen  is  conspicnously 
reticulated  by  ridges  which  under  a  high  amplification  are 
resolyed  into  chams  of  raised  granulations ;  these  ridges  divide  the 
abdomen  into  irregular  spaces,  of  yery  yarying  shapes  and  sizes, 
but  all  angular,  not  curved ;  tiie  reticulations  have  a  tendency  to 
be  largest  and  of  the  most  regular  forms  in  the  centre,  longest  in 
the  median  line  towards  the  hind  margin,  and  smallest  towards 
the  lateral  margin.  There  are  four  rows,  each  consisting  of  four 
thick,  curved  hairs  on  the  notogaster  (dorsal  surflAce  of  the 
abdomen),  and  two  extra  ones  on  its  anterior  margin. 

Found  at  the  Land's  End,  usually  in  moss. 

Nymph,  PL  VI.  Fig.  4. 

Sostrum  and  remainder  of  eephoMhorax  about  equal  in  length. 
Abdomen  about  twice  the  length  of  the  two  together.  Bostrum  a 
cone,  truncated  anteriorly,  and  having  four  very  small  projections 
on  the  truncated  edge,  the  outer  pair  bearing  short,  curved  hairs ; 
remainder  of  the  cephalothorax  oblong  and  much  broader  than 
long.  Abdomen  sharply  divided  from  cephabthorax,  and  raised 
above  it.  The  rodrum  and  central  part  of  the  cephabthorax 
covered  by  a  hard,  dark  brown,  chitinous  plate,  rough  with  raised 
dots ;  the  anterior  part  of  this  ^late  bears  two  sUghtly  raised  ridges, 
joined  by  a  cross  ridge  posteriorly  where  they  are  widest  apart ; 
the  angles  formed  by  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges  are 
prolonged  backward  so  as  to  reach  the  stigmata,  which  are  raised, 
and  surrounded  by  similar  ridges.  The  remainder  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  are  light  brown  or  yellowish 
white.     The  legs  are  like  the  chitinous  plate  on  the  cephabthorax. 

The  stigmatic  hairs  are  rather  short,  and  increase  regularly 
but  slightly  towards  the  tip.  The  legs  are  thick  and  strong,  the 
two  front  pairs  the  thickest,  the  hind  ones  the  longest,  the  fourth 
pair  when  extended  reach  considerably  beyond  the  hind  margin  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  cUbdomen  is  oblong  but  sharply  narrowed  a  short  distance 
from  the  posterior  margin,  the  angles  of  which  are  prolonged  into 
short,  blunt  points ;  a  narrower  hind  margin,  lower  in  level,  projects 
beyond  the  central  part  of  the  upper  margin  and  also  has  produced 
angles.  The  general  efTect  of  tne  abdomen  is  of  being  almost  flat 
with  indented  markings ;  this  arises  from  the  edges  being  nearly  as 
high  as  the  centre,  but  the  edge,  which  is  br(^  and  convex  and 
cut  into  a  series  of  undulations  or  lumps,  has  an  irr^ular, 
depressed,  concave  channel,  bordering  it  on  the  inside,  and  within 
this  again  the  dorsal  surfkce  is  raised  so  as  to  form  three  pairs  of 
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irregnlor,  flattened  lumps,  with  depreesed  spaoes  between  the 
pairs ;  the  two  lumps  of  each  pair  almost  touch  on  their  inner 
edges;  these  Imnps  Dear  two  longitudinal  rows  of  short  spatidate 
hairs  of  the  same  colour  as  the  abdomen.  All  the  lines  of  the 
abdomen  and  indeed  of  the  whole  creature  are  wavy  and  irregular, 
ohieflj  &om  the  roughness  of  the  surface. 

Foimd  in  moss. 

In  my  former  paper  I  have  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
ThoreU's  species  bemg  a  nymph  of  H.  picem;  his  description 
would  a^ee  with  that  nymph  nearly  as  well  as  with  this  species^ 
but  I  flunk  this  is  his  creature. 

59.  HOPLOPHORA  ABDUA.      Eoch. 

Koch,  fesc.  32,  pL  15. 
Ayerage  length  about  *7  nmt 

This  spNddes  may  be  known  by  the  abdomen  being  pointed 
posteriorly  instead  of  round,  and  me  stigmatic  hairs  b^g  long 
and  filiform,  yery  slightly  thickened  at  the  ends,  the  interstigmatic 
bng  and  setiform,  abdomen  polished  but  marked  with  yery  fine 
dark  wayy  lines. 

A  few  spedmens  found  at  Epping  Forest. 

De$cnptionB  of  Nymphs^  the  perfect  Forms  of  which  have  heen 
describea  or  recorded  in  the  Paper  of  1879. 

Obibata  lapidabu.    Lucas. 
Nymph. 

This  nymph  is  figured  and  described  by  Eoch  as  a  separate 
species  under  the  name  of  Jfwrcia  rubra,  fasc.  31,  pL  20. 

General  effect  of  colour  orange  red,  yarying  to  dark  pink ;  this, 
howeyer,  is  produced,  not  by  the  iotegument,  which  is  colourless, 
transparent  and  shiny,  but  by  minute  specks  of  the  colour  thickly 
scattered  through  the  internal  tissues  underlying  the  skiu.  The 
creature  is  diamond-shaped,  the  anterior  poition  of  the  diamond 
being  the  longest.  Cephalothorax  not  aboye  one-fifth  of  the  length 
of  the  whole  body,  and  with  a  constriction  immediately  in  front  of 
the  stigmata;  anterior  to  this  the  cephalothorax  is  small  and 
narrow.  Stigmata  tax  apart,  small  and  red,  with  short  stigmatio 
hairs,  haying  small,  almost  globular  clubs,  a  pair  of  fine  .hairs  on 
the  rostrum  pointing  forward,  and  a  similar  pair,  but  stronger,  a 
little  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  cephalothorax.  Interstigmatio 
hairs  long  and  curying  upwards  and  outward.  Legs  thm  and 
short;  no  enlarged  joints;  the  penultimate  joints  of  front  pair 
bearing  long  ha^.  Tarsi  clothed  with  haurs,  and  a  few  others 
scattered  on  the  legs.    Abdomen  flat  in  young  specimens,  becoming 
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more  ocmyex  as  the  creature  gets  older;  the  diamond  more  angular 
when  yonng;  its  points  become  roxmded  off  when  the  nymph  is 
older.  The  abdomen  has  two  dark  red  spots  on  its  anterior  margin, 
and  a  rather  white  space  between  them;  the  spots  are  joined  by  a 
red  line.  There  is  a  band  of  six  black  hairs  pointing  backward 
abont  a  fifth  of  the  distance  behind  the  anterior  margin ;  a  little 
behind  this  is  a  transverse  mark,  like  a  scratch  on  the  skin,  pro- 
bably where  some  part  of  a  cast  skin  has  been  attached ;  posterior 
to  this  is  a  somewhat  flask-shaped  patch,  the  largest  part  being 
anterior  and  the  smaller  extending  to  the  anal  margin;  this  patch 
is  donbtless  a  portion  of  a  cast  skin ;  it  is  stron^y  dotted.  In 
the  constriction  answering  to  the  commencement  of  tne  neck  in  the 
flask  are  two  large  crimson  spots,  which  seem  to  be  snbglobalar 
organs  showing  throngh  the  SEdn ;  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
IS  a  small  black  ring,  which  seems  to  snrronnd  a  mmnte  opening; 
a  separate  jpatch  of  cast  skin  covers  each  spot;  the  extreme  trans- 
parency of  the  integmnent  and  the  colour  of  the  intemal  parts 
allow  every  motion  of  the  latter  to  be  distinctly  seen ;  whilst  the 
creature  is  active,  the  cells  of  the  probably  adipose  tissue  under- 
lying the  skin  are  plainly  visible,  the  pigment  lying  round  what 
may  be  called  the  cell-wall,  without  entering  on  the  question 
whether  it  be  a  true  celL  During  the  inert  sti^e  these  cells  seem 
to  break  up.  They  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the  pigment  is 
mixed  vaguely  in  the  substance  of  the  creature. 

NoTASPis  BiPiLis.    Herm. 
Nymph,  PL  V.  Fig.  3. 
Taken  from  inert  specimen. 

This  nymph  is  figured  and  described  by  Eoch  as  a  separate 
species  undsr  the  name  of  Murda  actmincUa,  &sc.  31,  pi.  24. 

Average  length about  '80  mm. 

„      greatest  breadth „     -45    „ 

„      length  of  first  pair  of  le^      . .       „     -50    „ 
„  „     „  second  and  thnrd  ditto      „     -30    „ 

„  „     „  fourth  ditto     . .     . .       „     '40    „ 

Whole  creature  flask-shaped. 

Colour  dear  white,  very  transient,  polished,  but  dotted  all  over 
with  fine  pimcturee,  internal  parts  showmg  through  and  producing 
two  dark  brown  spots  a  little  behind  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
abdomen,  joined  by  a  lighter  brown  band,  which  is  extended  pes- 
taiorly  into  a  somewhat  saddle-shaped  marking,  often  found  in 
Aearina,  and  said  by  GlaparMe  to  be  the  liver  and  excretory 
organs.  Borirwn  in  m)nt  of  the  stigmata,  about  one-fourth  of  whole 
leiygth,  coniod,  with  curved  sides ;  thence  the  cephalothorax  widens 
rapidly  and  is  excavated  for  tiie  insertion  of  the  two  anterior 
pairs  of  legs.    Stigmatic  hairs  longish,  filiform,  and  ratiier  thidc 
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Abdomen  with  a  large  rounded  projection  in  front,  extending  orer 
the  cephalothorax  and  oonflnent  with  it ;  thence  making  two  strong, 
ronnded  shoulders,  and  then  tapering  with  a  rather  more  gradual 
cnrye  to  the  posterior  end,  where  it  terminates  in  two  strong, 
ooni(^  papillae  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  each  bearing  a  hair  nearly 
as  long  as  the  creature. 

Tarsi  of  first  nair  of  legs,  each  bearing  two  long  hairs  arising 
firom  a  papilla  and  a  good  many  shorter  ones :  most  of  the  other 
joints  bear  two  or  three  short^  hairs.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
species  in  which  to  observe  the  pulsation  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  inert  stage  alluded  to  above. 

Found  in  moss  near  the  roots. 

NoTASPis  LUOOBUic.    KocL 

Nyrr^h. 

General  shape  oval ;  the  rostrum  forming  the  smaller  end,  the 

widest  part  being  about  one-third  of  the  length  from  the  posterior 

extremity ;  two  deepish  indentations  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

lateral  margin,  one  behind  the  rostrum,  and  the  other  at  the 

i 'unction  of  i£e  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  are  formed  by  depressed 
ines  in  these  places.  The  line  dividing  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  is  not  a  sharp  one,  but  only  a  vague  depression.  The 
rostrum  and  cephalothorax  are  very  small,  and  they  and  the  legs 
are  chitinous  brown,  not  dark.  The  abdomen  is  yellowish  white 
and  polished,  but  .with  a  few  irregular  depressions  and  with  scat- 
.tered  dots  and  vermiform  lines.  About  central  in  this  portion  of 
the  body  is  an  irregularly  oblong,  dark,  red-brown  mark,  pro- 
longed anteriorly,  so  as  to  form  two  Ughter  horns,  each  ending  in  a 
bla^  spot,  and  also  prolonged  posteriorly  by  two  wider  projections 
of  vague  and  varying  form ;  the  whole  of  this  marking  (which 
forms  a  conspicuous  feature)  is  caused  by  the  liver  and  oth^ 
internal  organs  showing  through,  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  creatura 

The  stiff mata  are  small  and  point  sideways ;  the  stigmatic  hairs 
very  short,  and  bearing  a  blunt,  pear-shaped  club,  which  often  looks 
almost  globular.  There  are  a  pair  of  hairs  near  the  point  of  the 
rostrum  curving  forwards,  a  longer  pair  on  the  vertex  standing 
nearly  upright ;  a  long  hair  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  iuncture 
of  cephalothorax  and  abdomen ;  two  longitudinal  rows  of  hairs  on 
the  abdomen,  and  a  row  round  the  same  part  a  littie  within  the 
margin ;  in  this  row  the  posterior  ones  are  the  largest  and  nearest 
to  me  margin.  All  these  hairs  are  whitish,  but  usually  lo(^ 
nearly  black  in  consequence  of  the  whiteness  of  the  creature  and 
their  being  in  shadow  on  one  side. 

The  leffs  are  rather  short;  the  fourth  pair,  which  are  the 
longest,  being  considerably  less  than  half  tiie  length  of  the  body. 
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The  first  and  second  paiis  are  rather  shorter  and  thicker  than  the 
third  and  fourth  pairs.  Each  tarsus  bears  one  long  hair  as  long 
as  the  whole  leg,  and  there  are  several  shorter  curved  hairs  down 
each  leg,  and  two  or  three  pairs  on  each  tarsus. 

The  creature  at  first  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  cheese 
mite ;  it  seems  to  be  social  and  to  form  a  kmd  of  loose  web  under 
lichen.  On  this  web  it  may  be  found  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  &om  the  larva  to  the  inert  nymph.  The 
perfect  creature  is  common  on  the  lichen.  Amongst  the  nymphs  I 
found  the  predatory  mite,  Cheyletus  fiahdlifer^  which  I  firat  found 
in  a  cellar  feeding  upon  Glydphagvs  pcimlfer. 

SOUTOVEBTEX  SOTTLPTUS.      Mihl. 

Nymph,  PL  VI.  Fig.  10. 
(Perfect  creature,  vol.  ii.,  PL  XL  Kg.  4.) 

Colour  light  umber  brown,  darker  on  the  rostrum. 

The  eephaloihorax  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  length, 
very  broad  at  the  base,  being  the  fall  width  of  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  line  where  they  join  being  the  widest  p«trt 
of  the  body ;  it  is  conicaL  much  shorter  than  its  greatest  width, 
the  apex  slightly  truncated  or  roxmded,  with  a  smidl  point  in  the 
centre  of  the  truncated  line.  An  almost  square  chitmous  plate, 
with  projecting  anterior  angles,  marks  the  place  of  the  tectum  in 
the  aoul^  and  is  evidently  an  early  stage  or  analogue  of  that  part ; 
it  has  transverse  markings.  This  plate  has  a  smaUer,  less  chitinous, 
si^uare  plate  behind  it,  which  almost  reaches  the  abdomen.  The 
stigmata  are  small  and  near  together  on  the  dorsal  surfstce ;  stigma- 
tic  hairs  rather  long  and  stout,  thicker  towards  the  end,  which  is 
lanceolate.  The  legs  are  set  at  the  edge  of  the  body,  and  much 
resemble  those  of  the  adult,  but  are  shorter,  and  armed  with  a  few 
stout  spikes  in  addition  to  the  hairs. 

The  abdomen  has  a  slightly  concave  anterior  margin,  and 
narrows  gradually  from  thence  until  near  the  posterior  one,  which  is 
roxmded.  The  whole  abdomen  is  deeply  corrugated  by  folds  of  the 
soft  skin ;  two  or  three  of  these  folds  run  on  to  the  comer  of  the 
cephalothorax,  cutting  off  a  small  triangle  on  each  side ;  six  or  seven 
folds  are  parallel  to  the  anterior  margin,  but  become  shorter  as  they 
get  further  back.  Behind  these  the  folds  enclose  a  trapeze-shaped 
space,  and  behind  this  they  have  a  tendency  to  a  reversed  direction, 
but  over  the  anus  they  again  point  forward,  and  along  the  sides 
they  are  crowded  and  irregular,  and  give  a  broken  oumne  to  the 
creature.  The  corrugations  do  not  quite  agree  in  different  indivi- 
duals nor  in  the  same  one  at  different  ages,  nor,  indeed,  on  the  two 
sides  of  a  specimen.  The  under  sur&ce  of  the  abdomen  is  also 
corrugated.  The  anal  plates  are  very  large,  convex,  and  diamond 
shaped. 
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Ebbueus  oblonqub.    EocL 
Nymph,  PL  V.  Fig.  1. 

This  is  probably  what  is  described  and  figured  by  Eoch  as  a 
separate  species  under  the  name  of  Mv/reia  ohsolda,  fiusc.  31, 
pi.  23y  bnt  his  description  and  drawing  do  not  admit  of  oertamty. 

Colour  light  ochre  brown;  the  creature  in  h£d  has  rath^  a 
metallic  look. 

The  Tisible  nart  of  the  eephalothorax  is  not  above  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  lengtn  of  the  creature,  but  the  hind  part  is  sank  and 
hidden  beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  the  abdomen.  The  rostrum 
rather  narrow,  bluntlypointed,  and  bearing  two  fine  curred  hairs 
on  its  front  margin.  There  is  a  sharp  indentation  aboye  the  inser- 
tion of  the  first  pair  of  legs ;  thence  the  cephalotboraz  widens 
sudden^,  but  is  again  sharply  indented  above  the  second  parr  of 
legs.  The  vertex  bears  the  two  longitudinal  ridges  so  conspicuous 
in  the  perfect  creature,  and  there  are  a  few  cross  markings  between 
them.  Stigmata  projecting,  rather  wide  apart,  and  pointing  upward 
and  backward.  Stigmatio  hairs  long,  very  fine  where  they  emerge 
£rom  the  sti^ooata^  but  gradually  thidcening,  and  ending  in  lanceo- 
late dubs  with  pointed  ends.  Interstigmatic  hairs  shorter  than 
stigmatic,  straight,  and  inserted  dose  to  the  abdomen. 

Legs:  fourth  pair  about  reaching  the  posterior  margin;  the 
two  firont  pairs  thicker  than  the  others,  with  the  coxsb  very  small, 
the  trochanters  conspicuously  large,  flat  on  the  inside  and  bowed  on 
the  outside.  The  femurs  are  sm^l  in  aU  the  legs;  in  tiie  two  hind 
{)airs  the  coxsb  are  large  and  flattened,  and  the  trochanters  propor- 
tionatdy  diminished,  llie  fourth  jointe  of  these  hind  pairs  are  tnin, 
especially  at  the  proximal  ends.  All  the  trochantcoB  bear  a  re- 
markable knifeblade-like  chitinous  rid^e  on  their  upper  and  lower 
inner  edges,  most  of  the  upper  ones  being  serrated.  There  is  a 
similar  deeply  serrated  ridge  on  the  upper  ^ge  of  eadi  coxa  of  the 
fourth  pair  of  legs.  The  claws  are  long  and  thin,  the  curves 
open.  A  rough  hair  springs  from  inside  the  proxinial  end  of  the 
ridge  on  each  trochanter,  and  another  further  forward  on  the  first 
two  pairs.  There  are  some  fine  hairs  on  the  lower  joints  of  the 
legs,  those  on  the  tarsi  being  as  usual  most  numerous. 

The  abdomen  shield-shaped,  but  sharply  narrowed  at  the  antericnr 
margin,  where  it  bears  a  row  of  hairs  curving  backward.  The  oast 
notogastral  skins  are  carried  not  concentrimly,  but  the  centre  Ckf 
each  nymphal  skin  a  Uttle  farther  back  than  the  centre  of  the  one 
that  underlies  it ;  thus  each  upper  shield  projects  a  little  beyond 
that  below  it  at  the  posterior  margin ;  the  larval  skin,  however,  is 
placed  centrally  upon  the  first  nymphal  skin.  The  skins  are  all 
rough  and  spotted  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  corrugated  at  the 
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lateral  ones ;  the  larval  skin  bears  six  or  seven  transverse  markings^ 
which  may  possibly  be  traces  of  segmentation 

Lives  in  moss  like  the  perfect  creature,  and  is  common  in  spring 
and  autumn. 

DaMMXJB  VEBTIOILLIPE&      Nic. 

Nymph. 

This  is  probably  what  is  described  and  figured  by  Eoch  as  a 
separate  species  under  the  name  of  Nothrvs  pdlinosvSy  &sc.  29, 
pL  12 ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  pottinosfM  may  be  tiie  nymph 
of  Nicolet's  allied  species  Damseus  papillipes,  whidb  he  considers  to 
be  identical  vnth  Eoch's  pulvertUerUtiB,  £asc.  29,  pi.  S. 

Very  like  perfect  creature,  but  legs  shorter  in  proportion.  No 
projections  to  cephalothorax ;  colour  shiny,  semitransparent  wb*te, 
powdered  with  opaque  white  dusi  It  carries  the  cast  skins,  the 
pile  being  somewhat  flatter  on  the  back  than  in  the  aduli  Each 
cast  skin  is  edged  at  the  anterior  margin  and  rotrnd  the  sides  with 
long  black  haiiB,  sharply  bent  backwards  so  as  to  form  hooks ;  these 
hairs  are  so  coated  with  dust  as  to  look  white.  Stigmata  light 
brovm ;  stigmatic  hairs  like  adult,  but  with  a  fine  point  prolonging 
the  roxmded  distal  end.  Legs  with  hairs  like  adult  The  line  of 
the  cast  skins  prolongmg  the  line  of  the  back  horizontally  so  as  to 
appear  like  a  flat  bacL  The  four  spikes  found  on  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  abdomen  in  the  adult  are  not  present  in  the  nymph. 

TBaEOGRAKUS  OOBIACBUS.     PL  YI.  Fig.  5. 

(Perfect  form,  vol  ii,  PL  XI.  Fig.  1.) 

Colour  semitransparent  yellowish  white.  Cephalothorax  a  blunt 
cone  with  curved  sides;  when  very  young  this  part  occupies  a 
third,  but  when  full  grown  not  above  a  fifth  of  the  entire  length,  as 
seen  from  above.  It  is  raised  along  the  median  line  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  from  the  margin  of  the  abdomen.  Stigmatic 
hairs  short,  lanceolate,  and  pointing  backward ;  hairs  on  the  ros- 
trum setifomL  Legs  not  reaching  beyond  the  bodv  behind,  and  of 
about  equal  thickness  throughout.  ilicJoman  shield-shaped,  rather  flat 
when  young,  but  beconung  very  arched  when  full  grovm ;  anterior 
margin  markedly  wider  tmtn  the  base  of  the  cephalothoraz,  nearly 
straight  in  the  young,  but  curved  in  the  full-grown  nymph ;  whole 
notogaster  finely  but  irregularly  punctured,  the  punctures  being 
frequently  prolonged  as  short  stnsB.  Two  rows  of  setiform  hairs  on 
the  notogaster  and  a  row  round  the  margin;  these  are  all  short 
when  young,  but  longish  when  full  grown.  It  is  one  of  the  Cf)ecie8 
in  which  the  traces  of  segmentation  can  be  most  clearly  seen  m  the 
jroung  nymph ;  it  is  figured  in  this  stage :  when  fuUy  grown,  it 
18  £EKttor  and  rounder  looking. 
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Tbgeoobanus  labybinthious. 

Nymph,  PI.  IV.  Fig.  10. 

(Perfect  creature,  voL  ii.,  PL  XI.  Kg.  2.) 

Colour  very  nearly  white,  sUghtly  brownish  about  the  rostrum 
and  legs,  skin  semitransparent  and  granular,  but  the  granulations 
very  fine  and  difficult  to  see ;  in  general  effect  it  is  a  feit-looking 
little  creature,  somethmg  like  an  ij^ted  bladder.  On  examination 
it  is  seen  that  the  cephaJ^thorax  is  divided  from  the  abdomen  by  a 
large  raised  fold,  which  forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  latter, 
and  the  cephalothorax  itself  has  a  depressed  margin,  whence  it 
rises  in  an  arched  central  elevation,  rounded  anteriorly,  and  marked 
with  one  or  two  obscure  folds ;  another  small  fold  gives  a  truncated 
appearance  at  the  junction  with  the  rostrum,  wmch  is  depressed, 
and  has  the  filiform  palpi  very  plainly  visible  from  above  lying 
along  the  sides  of  the  labium.  The  stigmatic  hairs  are  long 
and  filiform,  and  appear  as  though  inserted  under  the  fold  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  hairs  of  the  verteoc  are  set  rather  tsj:  forward,  and 
are  also  long  and  filiform,  but  not  nearly  so  long  as  those  of  the 
stigmata;  tnere  are  a  pair  of  short  hairs  near  the  point  of  the 
rostrum.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick,  diminishing  gradually  to 
the  point  of  the  taxsus ;  each  tarsus  of  the  front  pair  bes^  the  usual 
long  hair  at  its  proxinud  end,  but  it  is  not  so  long  as  in  most  other 
species,  and  is  aosent  from  the  other  legs. 

The  abdomen  is  sUghtly  rounded  anteriorly,  and  obtusely  pointed 
posteriorly ;  it  is  much  arched,  but  has  an  irregular,  somewnat  tri- 
angular depression  at  each  side,  conmiencing  near  the  anterior 
margin,  and  extending  about  half-way  hack  on  the  dorsal  surfieuse, 
but  coming  to  a  rounded  point  as  it  approaches  the  ventral ;  this 
depression  is  not  bordered  by  andes  anywhere,  but  looks  more  like 
the  sinking  in  of  a  viscid  materiid.  There  are  four  pairs  of  longish 
hairs  round  the  hind  margin,  two  or  three  pairs  on  the  back,  and 
two  pairs  of  much  shorter  curved  ones  at  the  sides. 

1  have  found  it  in  short  moss  growing  on  walls,  &c.>  and  in 
lichen. 

HeBMANNIA  mSTBIATUS.     Nic. 

Nymph,  PI.  V.  Fig.  2. 

This  nymph  is  described  and  figured  by  Eoch  as  a  separate 
species  under  the  name  of  Nothrus  pailiatm,  fieusc.  30,  pL  4. 

The  perfect  creature  is  figured  and  described  by  >iicolet,  page 
457,  and  called  Nothrus  bistriatus,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be  the 
same  as  Eoch's  Nothrus  histrtatus,  fasc  29,  pi.  21,  in  which  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  him.  Nioolet  states  uie  species  to  be  the 
nymph  of  Nothrus  paivstris ;  in  this,  as  before  explained,  Nicolet 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  error.    As  Eoch's  name  has  pnority,  and  I  do 
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not  think  the  species  identical,  I  shotdd  haye  been  forced  to  rename 
this,  but  for  tne  fact  that  it  does  not  really  belong  to  the  genus 
Noihrus  at  all,  but  is  I  think  a  Hermannia. 

Colour  white,  except  a  plate  coyering  the  rostrum,  and  the 
legs  and  epimera,  all  of  which  are  dark  brown.  Boatmm  rather 
snusdl,  truncated,  and  armed  with  two  strong,  blxmt,  cnryed  spines 
directed  forward  The  chitinons  plate  whidi  coyers  it  is  granular 
and  bears  two  ridges,  parallel  anteriorly,  but  diyerging  at  the 
rear;  the  plate  is  continued  a  little  further  back  on  the  cephalo- 
thorax  than  the  rostrum,  bnt  it  is  only  as  wide  as  the  latter,  thus 
leaying  a  soft,  white,  part  at  the  side ;  nnder  this  the  first  pair  of 
legs  are  inserted,  and  work  in  the  angle  where  it  meets  the 
rostrum.  There  is  a  transyerse  line  of  curyed  spines  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  cephalothorax,  pointing  backward,  bnt  probably 
capable  of  being  erected.  Legs  hard,  thick,  gradually  tapering 
towards  the  disi^  end;  each  tarsus  is  armed  with  three  or  four 
short,  strong  spikes  on  its  under  side,  and  numerous  hairs  of 
yarying  size  on  its  upper  and  lateral  sur&oes.  There  is  one  similar 
spike  under  each  fourth  joint ;  each  Joint  bears  one  or  two  strong, 
curyed  spines  on  its  enter  edge,  and  the  trochanters  of  the  first  pair 
a  similar  one  on  the  inner  ed^e.  The  fourth  joints  of  this  pair 
haye  each  two  long  hairs  arismg  from  the  centre  of  their  distal 
ends,  and  there  are  other  hairs  and  spines  of  less  importance; 
these  all  collect  such  a  quantity  of  dirt  and  y^table  matter  about 
them  that  it  is  often  d^cult  to  see  them.  The  daws  are  short, 
thick,  and  strongly  curyed. 

There  is  not  any  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  cephalothorax 
and  abdomen ;  the  latter  is  arched  and  really  is  not  much  longer 
than  broad;  it  is  nearly  its  full  width  at  the  posterior  margin, 
which  is  sU^htly  rounded;  both  the  lateral  and  posterior  margins 
are  borderea  with  short,  curyed  spines  or  hairs,  the  latter  margin 
also  haying  a  second  row  lower  in  leyel,  and  there  are  two  rows  of 
about  four  such  hairs  on  the  notogaster. 

There  are  two  roxmded  openings  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
near  the  hind  margin,  which  appear  to  be  stigmata,  and  I  haye  not 
been  able  to  discoyer  any  stigmata  or  stigmatic  hairs  in  the  usual 
place. 

This  singular  nymph,  as  before  stated,  appears  to  be  amphi- 
bious, Hying  equally  well  in  Sphagnum  under  water,  or  in  othcx 
mosses  on  dry  land. 

Found  near  Epping ;  not  uncommon. 
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YUL—The  Prendenes  Addre8$.    By  Lionel  S.  BsiLLE,  F.B& 

{Annual  Meeting,  llih  February,  1880.) 

Mt  first  duty  this  eyeumg,  Gentlemen,  is  to  notice  with  regret  ihe 
lofises  we  have  sustained  dnring  the  past  year,  in  consequence  d 
resignations  and  deaths.  Of  onr  number  seven  Fellows  ha?e 
resigned  and  ten  have  been  removed  by  deatL  Among  the  latter 
are  some  of  onr  oldest  friends,  who  have  passed  away  foil  of  years 
and  honours,  and  some  who  have  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  while 
they  were  at  work. 

Samuel  Charles  WhUbread,  F.B.S.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
this  Society  in  1851,  and  for  many  years  took  great  interest  in  its 
proceedings  and  welfare.  He  was  very  active  in  forwarding  tiie 
mterests  of  the  Society,  was  in  years  gone  by  generally  present  at 
our  meetings,  and  was  many  times  a  member  oi  the  GoundL 

Charles  Brooke^  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.R.S.,  was  also  elected  in 
1851,  and  to  the  last  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  enthusiastio 
members  of  our  body.  Many  times  on  the  (Touncdl,  President  on 
two  occasions,  for  the  years  1862-64  and  1873-74,  Mr.  Brooke 
was  present  at  almost  every  one  of  our  meetings  till  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  and  frequently  took  part  in  the  debates.  He 
contributed  many  memoirs  on  microscopical  subjects,  and  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  scientific  investigation.  In  designing,  con- 
structing, and  arranging  apparatus  he  was  most  ingenious.  If  I 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  inventor  of  the  nrst  automatio 
instruments  for  permanently  registering  variati<ms  in  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer,  and  ne  constructed  many  pieces  of 
apparatus  for  the  Microscope.  He  edited  and  greatly  enlarfi;ed 
Golding  Bird's  '  Natural  Philosophy,'  and  was,  I  bdieve,  the  antnor 
of  some  scientific  articles  in  EncydopsBdias.  Mr.  Brooke  was  for 
many  years  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  but,  pejrtly  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  his  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  and 
partly  from  lack  of  self-confidence,  though  much  Moved  by  aU  who 
knew  him  intimately,  he  never  gained  a  very  large  private  practice. 
For  the  interests  of  science  this  was  fortunate.  Mr.  Brooke  was 
strong  and  active,  and  when  a  young  man  was  a  very  distinguished 
skater.  Through  life  he  was  opposed  to  materialist  doctrines,  and 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Victoria  Institute. 
In  him  we  lose  a  zealous  microecopist,  a  fedthfol  friend,  and  one  of 
the  most  uniformly  amiable  and  kmdly  of  associates. 

Thomas  Brand  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1856.  John  Ourphy 
Forsyth  became  a  Fellow  in  1860,  and  P.  8.  MiieheU,  of  St 
Leonard's-on-S<M,  in  the  same  year. 

F.  T.  OrMihs,  M.D.,  who  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  the  Society 
in  1861,  a  Bachelor  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  France, 
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Lecturer  on  Ihjmologj  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Sheffield 
School  of  Medicane.  He  was  a  physician^  but  at  the  same  time  was 
mnch  interested'in  many  departments  of  science.  For  some  years 
he  vafl  Health  Officer  of  Sheffield^  and  was  the  anthor  of  several 
works,  among  which  are  *  The  History  of  Sanitary  Science,'  many 
reports  on '  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Sheffield,'  and  '  On  Healthy 
Dwellings.' 

John  WcUerhouse,  PJLS.,  P.G.a,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Halifax,  York- 
shire, elected  in  1861,  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  scientific 
work.  He  was  a  good  observer,  skilled  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
heeides  being  well  versed  in  botany  and  other  departments  of 
natural  science.  An  excellent  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Waterhouse 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  uie  Boyal  Society,'  No.  198, 
November  20th,  1879,  from  whiSi  I  copy  the  following  extract : — 
'*  His  favourite  studies  were  astronomy,  geology,  electricity,  and 
light  He  took  part  in  the  early  progress  of  photography,  and  in 
the  discovery  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  lueade,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  fa  very  active 
Fellow  and  President  of  our  Society  in  1869),  of  me  method  of 
taking  portraits,  first  upon  leather,  and  afterwards  upon  paper, 
instead  of  silver  plates  or  glass ;  and  also  with  the  chemical  means 
of  giving  permanence  to  such  images.  He  was  an  adept  in  working 
wiui  the  Microscope,  was  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  a  good 
player  on  the  violoncello,  while  in  practical  applications  few  men 
could  handle  their  tools  better  than  he,  for  in  addition  to  his 
acientifio  acquirements,  he  was  a  good  medianician,  and  many  of 
his  turnings  in  ivory  were  ahnost  Chinese  in  th^  beauty  and 
sikilful  execution." 

TF.  Whitaker  OoUins  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1861.  The  next 
name  on  the  list  of  deceased  Fellows  is  that  of  Peter  Matthewe^ 
who  was  deotedin  1867 ;  and  the  last  of  those  whose  loss  we  have 
to  regret  is — 

]Edward  Dovmn,  M.D.,  who  was  elected  in  1868.  Dr.  Dowson 
from  the  time  when  he  came  to  London,  in  1850,  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  W7  own,  in  fieust  we  were  fellow-students  together 
in  King's  College,  from  boyhood  he  was  much  attached  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  particularly  to  various  departments  of  Natural  History. 
As  a  stndent  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  Botany,  took  honours 
in  that  subject  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  soon  attained  sufficient 
eminenoeinbotanicalscienoe  to  qualify  himself  as  a  teacher.  For 
some  years  Dr.  Dowson  lectured  on  this  subject  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  but,  owing  to  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  he  was  obliged 
fi)r  a  time  to  relin<]uish  work,  when  his  friend,  Dr.  Braithwaite, 
lectured  for  him.  For  four  years  Dr.  Dowson  dischai^ed  the 
duties  of  Physiological  Instructor  under  Dr.  Adand,  at  imt  time 
Lee's  Beader  of  Anatomv  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Christ- 
drarob,  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  in  preparing 
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specimens^  and  adding  to  the  collections  of  zoology  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  afterwards  removed  to  the  University  Moseom. 
Me  was  much  interested  in  these  and  kindred  inqnirieSy  and  took  an 
active  part  in  condncting  interesting  esmeriments  on  cross-breeding, 
carried  out  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  Bouverie  Pnsey. 

Had  Dr«  Dowson's  health  been  ^ood,  he  would  probably  have 
contribated  to  the  scientific  work  of  tiie  day.  As  it  was,  he  be- 
bnged  to  a  class  which  in  England  is  happily  a  large  one,  and  com- 
prises thooghtfol  and  highly  intelligent  persons  who,  from  various 
drcmnstancee,  are  prevented  &om  adding  mnch  to  the  science  of 
their  time.  Doing  little  in  the  way  of  writing  books  or  memoirs, 
and  perhaps  littie  known  beyond  the  circle  of  their  immediate 
acquaintance,  such  men  nevertheless  often  possess  extensive  infor- 
mation and  somid  jn^ment,  and  exert  considerable  influence  upon 
scientific  thought  and  progress.  Though  not  deeming  their  own 
work  of  sufficient  importance  for  publication,  many  are  themselves 
thorough  scientific  workers  and  good  observers,  and  always  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  communications  and  researches  of  others. 
Edwi^  DowBon  was  of  a  highly  sensitive  sympathetic  nature,  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  companions.  Every  one  who  knew  him 
loved  him. 

By  resignation,  the  Society  loses  a  zealous  and  able  coadjutor, 
for  few  have  been  more  active  during  the  past  thirty  years  than 
Mr.  F.  J.  Wenham,  O.E.,  who  was  ^ted  m  1850.  Every  year 
since,  I  think,  he  bis  contributed  to  our  ^  Transactions'  one  or  more 
memoirs,  besides  notes  and  other  communications.  Not  a  few  of 
these  are  characterized  by  great  originality,  and  contain  evidence  of 
most  careful  and  thoughtful  mquiry.  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  Mr.  Wenliam  mav  add  yet  more  to  the 
vast  amount  of  useful  work  he  has  alreaay  done,  and  for  which 
every  one  interested  in  the  advance  of  microscopical  inquiry  already 
feels  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

The  Iteport  of  the  Council  has  ahready  conveyed  to  you  most 
gratifying  information  as  r^ards  the  present  state  and  future  pros- 
pects of  our  Society.  Our  numbers  have  considerably  increased, 
seventy-nine  new  Fellows  having  been  elected  or  nominated  since  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  The  Society  now  comprises  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fiftv  Fellows.  Eightynsix  societies  are  associated  with 
us  in  work,  and  their  Presidents  are  ex-officio  Fellows  of  this  Society. 
Great  and  highly  advantageous  changes  have  taken  place  since  our 
last  anniversary.  Our  new  meeting-room  has  been  furnished,  our 
stock  of  instruments  considerably  increased,  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  library,  and  many  new  slides  added  to  our 
collection.  Amongst  the  latter  must  be  specially  noticed  the  gift 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy,  collected  by  our  former 
President,  the  late  Charles  Brooke,  and  presented  to  tiie  Society  by 
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his  repreeentatiyes.  Cabinets,  a  clock,  a  revolving  Microscope  table, 
and  many  valuable  things  too  nnmeroos  to  particularize,  have  been 
given  by  generous  Fellows,  who  have  received  our  hearty  thanks, 
and  whose  excellent  example  is  for  every  reason  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding  our  increased  expenditure,  and  the  necessary 
outlay  in  fitting  up  the  new  meeting-room,  our  excellent  Treasurer 
informs  us  that  we  are  financially  more  prosperous  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and  that  he  has  been  able  to  add  a  good  sum  to  our 
mvestments. 

Lastly,  many  Fellows,  and  especially  our  distinguished  Secre- 
taries, have  most  generously  presented  us  with  that  which  is  of 
inestimable  value — their  time — and  by  doing  so  have  greatly  con* 
tributed  to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  Society.  We  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Frank  Crisp,  T.  Jefiiery  Parker,  A.  W. 
Bennett  and  Professor  Jeffirey  Bell,  and  others,  who  have  so 
zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  arduous  work  of  extending  and 
improving  our  Journal,  of  which  in  its  present. shape  I  am  sure 
every  Fellow  feels  justly  proud.  The  bi-monthly  numbers  already 
have  a  large  general  circulation,  and  J  am  convinced  that  investi- 
gators, teachers,  and  students  in  every  department  of  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy,  all  who  study  Uryptogamia,  or  devote  them- 
selves to  Embryology,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  general  micro- 
scopical investigation,  will  highly  appreciate  the  excellent  ^  Becord 
of  Current  Bes^ches '  which  has  been  during  the  past  year  so  con- 
siderably and  so  advantageously  enlarged.  The  second  volume  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  just  published,  contains  more  than  one  thousand 
pages,  twenty-six  plates,  and  nearly  one  htrndred  engravings  on 
wood.  There  is  an  excellent  index  of  forty  closely  printed  columns, 
for  which  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  careful  editor.  There  is  no 
more  useful  or  valuable  labour  than  index-making,  and  in  these 
days  of  active  scientific  research  we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to 
encourage  this  too  often  neglected  and  ill-remunerated  literary 
work. 

The  real  work  of  a  scientific  society  is,  I  think,  to  be  estimated 
partiy  by  the  merits  of  its  published  memoirs,  and  partly  by  its 
educational  work.  In  every  department  of  Microscope  inquiry 
original  memoirs  of  great  interest  and  value  have  been  read  at 
our  meetings  and  pubUshed  in  our  Journal.  Not  only  have  we  had 
under  our  notice  new  methods  of  research,  new  Microscopes,  and 
great  improvements  in  the  structure  of  instruments  used  by  micro- 
scopical observers,  but  new  principles  for  the  construction  of  object- 
classes  have  been  laid  down,  new  media  for  immersion  observation 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  several  new  forms  of  Ufe  have  been 
discovered,  shown,  and  described  for  the  first  time  at  our  meetings. 

Of  late  years  a  change  has,  so  to  say,  been  wrought  in  the  spirit 
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oSmanj  scientific  societies^  and  as  thischangeybe  itfor  better (Mrfi>r 
worse,  IS  progressmg,  and  seems  likely  to  extend,  it  may  be  well  for 
ns  to  take  note  of  it^  more  particularly  as  the  change  in  question  has 
been  much  fostered,  if  indeed  it  did  not  actually  originate,  in  societies 
like  onr  own,  whose  raison  d^etre,  it  may  almost  be  said^  is  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  observation.  In  former  days,  wnen 
the  study  of  natural  knowledge  was  practically  restricted  to  a  select 
few,  it  was  natural  that  the^  should  meet  and  converse  from  time 
to  time  concerning  their  achievements  and  encourage  one  another 
to  prosecute  their  several  studies.  But  now,  when,  instead  of  a 
select  few,  we  have  thousands,  even  in  London  alone,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  research  has  of  necessi^  been  much  divided  and  subdivided. 
Where  at  one  time  the  scientific  workers  of  England  in  all  depart- 
ments of  science  might  have  sat  round  a  good  large  table,  those 
interested  in  a  subsection  of  a  department  of  scientific  invest^ticm 
require  in  these  days  a  large  room  for  their  accommodation. 

As  the  zeal  for  science  spread  and  the  desire  for  scientific  inves* 
ti^tion  increased,  there  arose  a  demand  for  instruction  in  technical 
scientific  processes,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  great  success  of  most  of 
our  learned  societies  at  this  very  time  is  due  as  much  to  their  value 
for  teaching  purposes  as  to  the  advantages  th^  afford  as  associa- 
tions for  publishing  and  recording  the  results  of  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries. It  seems  to  me  that  a  microscopical  society  is  and 
ought  to  be,  above  all  things,  a  teaching,  demonstrating,  observation* 
encouraging  body,  and  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  probably  find  that 
the  demand  for  this  part  of  our  work  wlH  increase,  while  its  advan- 
tage to  students  will  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged  more  and 
more.  ' 

It  is  especially  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  that  a  large 
number  of  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  many  of  whidi 
are  associated  with  us,  are  doing  such  very  useful  work.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  the  true  VTay  to  encourage  new 
original  inquiry  is  to  explain  and  repeat  to  others  old  observations, 
and  to  demonstrate  over  and  over  again  what  has  already  been 
proved.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  and  exactiy  appreciating 
what  has  been  abeady  done,  destroys  the  hopes  of  many  a  would-be - 
observer  and  investigator.  Now  tins  repeated  showing  of  spedm^is 
and  illustrating  delicate  and  difficult  methods  of  investigation 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  work  which  a  society  like  our  own  is 
able  and  eminently  qualified  to  perform  welL  Technical  s£ill  is 
required  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  department  of  micro- 
scopical inquiry,  and  it  often  happens  that  what  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  somewhat  roundabout  or  rule-of-thumb  method  is  suo- 
cessfal  in  enabling  us  to  bring  out  peculiarities  of  structure  and  to 
demonstrate  certain  arrangements  which  are  not  to  be  otherwise 
made  out.    The  authority  who  tries  to  persuade  you  that  the  best 
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way  of  making  ontihe  strnctnie  of  an  organism,  or  its  tissnes,  is  to 
examine  it  alive  or  immediately  after  its  death  by  immersion  in  the 
simplest  fluids,  snch  as  wat^,  salt  and  water,  sermn,  vitreous 
htunonr,  and  the  like,  shows  that  his  training  has  been  imperfect, 
and  proves  thereby  that  he  has  not  tried  experiments  in  investiga- 
tion and  is  not  acquainted  with  many  things  he  ought  to  have 
learnt,  and  is  probably  ignorant  of  many  stmctnres  and  arrange- 
ments which  exist  and  have  been  seen  by  others,  and  are  all-essen- 
tial ;  while  it  follows  that  his  ideas  concerning  many  of  the 
Ehenomena  which  occnr  during  the  development  and  growth  will 
e  more  or  less  narrow,  cramped,  and  incorrect.  There  is  some 
danger  of  such  a  person  convincing  himself  that  he  is  able  to  dis- 
cern things  tax  beyond  the  limit  of  microscopic  investigation, 
because  he  happens  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  so  many  things  within 
the  microscopic  limit,  which  are  well  known,  but  which  would, 
however,  be  found  to  be  altogether  out  of  accord  with  his  discern- 
ments beyond  ii  InfEiUibihty  seems  to  be  an  endowment  of 
authorities  who  insist  that  they  are  able  to  discern  what  other 
mortals  cannot  see ;  but  in  fifty  or  more  years  common  folk  are  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  now  restricted  to  these  seers  of  science.  While 
asseverating  much  about  fact  and  law,  observation  and  experiment, 
demonstration  and  truth,  scientific  speculators  carry  the  public  from 
fiction  to  fiction.  Some  teachers  of  this  class  underrate  the  value 
of  technical  skill,  and  have  no  taste  for  the  slow,  sure  stops  of 
repeated  observation. 

We  may  see  a  scientific  authority,  eminently  successful  in  one 
department,  bursting  the  bounds  of  science,  and  lapsing,  by  an 
easy  and  fgradual  process  of  descent,  into  the  condition  of  an  over- 
confident boasting  pretender.  There  is  no  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge in  which  tsiikB  of  observation  establishing  important  principles 
have  been  so  lightly  thrust  aside,  or  the  results  of  patient  work  so 
ruthlessly  discarded,  as  in  some  departments  of  microscopic  inquiry. 
There  would  be  less  danger  of  such  conduct  being  successful  if  there 
were  more  to  defend  our  methods,  and  a  greater  numb^  qualified 
to  test  statements  which  are  made,  by  the  repetition  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  fiEtcts  and  observations  impugned.  We  have  amongst  us 
men  eminently  skilled  in  every  department  of  microscopical  inquiry, 
and  well  qualified  to  instruct  others  in  practical  investigation  and 
to  detect  errors  or  confirm  facte  of  observation.  GontinutJly  joining 
us  are  men  who  desire  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  and  to  outstrip  us 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  order  to  expedite  this  much-desired  end,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  help  them  on  the 
road,  wide  enough  for  all,  along  which  so  many  have  journeyed 
towardsa  goal  that  may  be  approached,  though  perhaps  never  to  be 
reached. 
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The  Natwre  of  the  Changes  in  Living  Matter. 

For  consideration  in  my  address  this  evening  I  have  yentored 
to  choose  a  subject  which  i  hope  will  not  prove  altogether  without 
interest  It  seemned  to  me  that  every  one  who  can  use  the  Microscope 
and  study  the  countless  living  forms  frequently  presented  to  his 
view,  aSy  for  example,  in  a  few  drops  of  water^  must  often  long 
to  know  more  concerning  the  nature  of  the  forces  or  powers  which 
determine  their  origm,  their  growth,  multipUcationy  and  actions 
than  has  been  thus  &r  conclusively  determined*  The  question  has 
been  considered  again  and  again,  but  the  conclusions  with  regard 
to  important  principles  are  at  variance  and  often  incompatible  or 
contradictory,  and  certainly  need  more  fuU  consideration  and  free 
discussion  than  they  have  yet  received.  As  the  general  views 
in  question  affect  almost  every  department  of  human  thought, 
and  must  continue  to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  considera- 
tions connected  with  religious  and  even  political  opimon,  as  weU  as 
our  views  concerning  the  principles  upon  which  the  training  and 
education  of  the  young  should  be  based,  no  apology  is  needed  for 
bringing  them  under  your  notice. 

Observers  in  these  days,  in  a  discussion  like  the  present,  have 
some  advantage  over  their  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  the  actual 
matter  of  any  given  living  organism  which  was  in  a  living  state  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  can  with  certainty  be  distingui^ed  from 
that  which  was  not  actually  living.  Few,  I  imagine,  who  have 
considered  the  facts  would  now  venture  to  affirm  that  aU  the 
matter  of  any  living  organism  was  at  anyone  time  really  in  a  living 
state.  The  body  of  every  living  man  or  animal  at  all  periods  of 
time  consists  only  in  part  of  matter  that  is  living,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  matter  of  the  body  being  in  a  non-living  state, 
feut  by  calling  much  of  the  tissue  '^living"  which  does  not  manifest 
any  characteristics  of  life,  and  really  contrasts  in  every  important 
particular  with  that  which  lives,  those  who  support  the  materialistic 
argument  manage  to  lead  a  few  persons  imbued  with  a  large  share 
of  faith  to  believe  that  they  have  reason  on  their  side. 

The  general  purport  of  my  remarks  will  be  to  show,  contrary 
to  the  teachings  which  are  now  most  popular,  that  the  living  state 
and  the  non-uving  state  belong  to  oinerent  categories,  and  that 
these  two  states  are  distinct  and  irreconcilable.  Between  the 
living  matter  of  a  living  body  and  its  non-living  matter  there  is  a 
sharp  contrast,  and  the  changes  going  on  in  the  one  are  in  their 
essential  nature  altogether  distinct  from  those  occurring  in  the  other. 
In  those  situations  where  the  living  seems  to  shade  mto  the  non- 
living, the  gradation  is  apparent,  not  real,  and  the  continuity 
between  them  is  only  apparent  The  seeming  gradational  passage 
of  one  into  the  other  is  due  to  the  varying  proportion  of  the  living 
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matter  to  that  which  is  non-living  in  a  given  bnlL  But  between 
the  particles  actually  living  and  the  matter  around  them,  which 
is  non-living,  there  is  no  gradation  whatever.  Living  particles 
may  be  very  near  to  the  non-living,  nay,  they  may  touch  them,  but 
the  actual  state  of  the  one  is  totaUy  different  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  other.  The  change  is  really  sudden  and  abrupt,  and  the 
differences  between  the  particles  are  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind,  and 
are  essential,  irreconcilable,  absolute. 

But  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  is  taught  tax  and  wide  at  this 
very  time.  It  is  maintained  by  many  wnters  and  thinkers  that 
between  the  living  and  the  non-living  there  is  no  clearly  marked 
demarcation,  that  the  one  passes  by  msensible  gradations  into  the 
other,  that  the  phenomena  of  living  matter  are  of  the  same  order 
as  those  of  non-living  matter.  It  has  been  recently  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Allman,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  that  an  analog  between  the  phenomena 
of  living  matter  and  the  phenomena  of  lifeless  matter  is  to  be  recog- 
nized, although  he  neither  mention  sthe  particular  phenomena  to 
which  he  refers,  nor  points  out  any  particular  forms  of  living  matter 
and  lifeless  matter  which  exhibit  the  analogy  he  declares.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  Dr.  Allman  and  those  who  think  with  him  upon 
this  important  question  of  the  nature  of  life,  and  the  supposed 
analogy  between  the  vital  and  non-vital  phenomena,  should  explaia 
themsdves  more  clearly,  and  point  out  the  facts  to  which  they 
appeal,  and  upon  which  they  profess  to  rely,  in  support  of  the  view 
they  entertain  ?  For  my  own.  part,  I  shall  be  gratefol  to  any  one 
who  will  bring  to  any  of  our  meetings  any  specimen  of  living  matter 
which  illustrates  the  supposed  transition  from  the  non-living  to  the 
living,  or  of  non-living  matter  which  is  supposed  to  manifest  phe- 
nomena exhibiting  anabgies  to  those  of  livm^  matter.  Up  to  this 
time  I  cannot  admit  that  any  one  holding  the  views  I  controvert 
has  advanced  facts  which  in  any  way  justify  that  doctrine,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  conclusions  generally  entertained  and  taught  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  living  matter  and  non-living  matter  are  not 
to  be  justified  and  are  really  incorrect. 

lAving  Matter, — Dead  Matter, — Protoplasm. 

Every  one  here  is  fiuniliar  with  the  appearance  of  living  matter 
under  the  Microscope,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  colourless,  trans- 
parent, moving  substance  of  a  living  Amoeba ;  but  as  some  con- 
fusion has  resulted  from  the  careless  use  of  term^  I  shall  be  obliged, 
in  order  to  make  myself  clear,  to  trouble  you  with  a  little  criticism 
as  regards  the  plan  adopted  by  many  of  naming  the  things  they  are 
describing,  and  the  in^nious  device  of  calling  matter  in  absolutely 
different  and  irreconcilable  states  by  the  same  name.    We  want  to 
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know  what  life  is,  and  we  are  told  that  living  matter  is  only  matter, 
and  that  the  same  matter  in  the  dead  state  is  also  only  matter,  and 
this  is  the  only  reply  from  the  materiaUst  standpoint  yonchsafed  to 
the  question  **  What  is  life  ?  " 

Novf  the  matter  that  moyes  is  dear  and  transparent  and 
structureless,  and,  as  I  long  ago  showed  elsewhere,  the  conclusion  is 
justified  that  such-like  dear  tiunsparent  structureless  moving  matter 
exists  in  all  living  organisms  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  at 
eyery  period  of  life,  in  health  and  in  eyery  form  of  disease.  I  have, 
therefore,  called  it  living  matter,  and  have  pointed  out  that  every 
form  of  it  yet  discoyered  differs  entirdy  and  absolutdy  from  any 
form  of  non-living  matter  hitherto  met  vnth.  But  again  and  again 
this  inference  has  been  contradicted,  although  the  arguments  long 
ago  advanced  in  its  support  remain  unanswered  and  ignored.  From 
time  to  time  slight  concessions  are  made,  but  it  is  still  maintained, 
contrary  to  evidence,  that  there  is  a  transition  &om  the  non-living 
to  the  Hying,  and  that  the  chasm  separating  them,  infinite  as  it  is, 
has  in  &ct  been  already  bridged* 

**  Living  matter "  nas  been  called  protoplasm^  but  that  word 
has  been  applied  to  matter  which  does  not  ^*  live,"  to  matter  which 
"grovTS,"  and  to  matter  that  does  not  "grow,"  to  matter  that 
produces  matter  like  itsdf  out  of  that  which  is  unlike,  and  to 
matter  which  cannot  do  this,  to  coloured  as  well  as  to  colourless , 
matter,  to  matter  which  is  structureless  and  to  matter  that  has  yeiy 
distinct,  definite,  and  remarkable  structure,  to  matter  in  which 
many  granules  can  be  seen,  and  to  matter  which  is  destitute  of 
granules,  to  the  apparently  homogeneous  living  matter  seen  under 
the  eye  to  be  movmg  in  a  maimer  not  to  be  explained,  and  the 
unquestionably  yery  heterogeneous  magma  dredged  from  the  deep, 
and  artificially  preserved,  as  well  as  to  structures  so  absolutely 
dead  as  roasted  mutton  and  boiled  lobster. 

The  colourless  moving  matter  of  the  amoeba  is  protoplasm. 
The  active  part  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  protoplasm.  Contiucting 
musde  is  protoplasm.  Dead  muscle  is  protoplasm.  Boast  and 
boiled  muscle  is  protoplasm.  The  green  colouring  matter  of  plants 
is  protoplasm.  Chlorophyll  is  a  "  living  substance,"  says  Dr. 
Allrnan,  and  then  remarks  that  chlorophyll  contains  starch.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  other  colouring  matters  found  in  plants  must 
also,  according  to  iJiis  yiew,  be  regarded  as  protoplasm.  Is  starch 
as  well  as  chlorophyll  protoidasm?  Protoplasm  is  the  basis  of 
physical  life  and  the  physical  basis  of  life,  and  the  p^sical  basis  of 
mind.  Bathyhius  is  protoplasm.  Protoplasm,  says  Dr.  ADman,  is 
essentially  a  combination  oj  oBmminoid  bodies.  Others  haye  main- 
tained that  protoplasm  has  been  made  directly  firom  non-living 
matter,  nay,  is  being  so  formed  daily  and  hourly  at  this  yery  time. 
Many  sanguine  persons  think  that  some  day  protoplasm  will  be 
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made  artificially  by  the  chemist,  and  if  this  can  only  be  achieyed 
there  will  then  remain  but  the  discovery  of  the  **  oonitions  '*  under 
which  this  artificial  protoplasm  will  manifest  its  vital  properties, 
and  the  '^  living  thing  "  made  by  man  will  be  ready  for  ezammation 
in  our  Microscopes. 

The  President  of  the  British  Association,  in  his  address  last 
August,  gives  his  cordial  support  to  Huxley*s  assumptions  con- 
cerning protoplasm,  the  *'  physical  basis  of  life,"  and  remarks  that 
"  wherever  there  is  life  tnere  is  protoplasm ;  wherever  there  is 
protoplasm,  there  too  is  life,"  forgetting  that  he  himself  in  more 
than  one  place  speaks  of  lifeless  matter  as  p'otoplasm,  and  nowhere 
distinguishes  between  the  living  substance  and  the  lifeless  maUer 
which  remains  after  its  death, — forgetting,  too,  that  roast  and 
boiled  muscle  and  many  other  forms  of  non-living  matter  have  been 
called  protoplasm  by  Huxley  and  others.  Further,  we  are  told 
that  protoplasm  is  to  the  biologist  what  the  ether  is  to  the  physicist, 
"  cmly  "  one  is  a  "  tangible  reality,"  and  the  other  is  a  "  hypo- 
thetical conception."  Possibly  some  scientific  men  may  have  of 
late  years  dealt  too  freely  in  hypothetical  conceptions,  but  the 
analogy  between  the  latter  and  tangible  reaUties  remains  to  be 
discovered. 

Bathybitis. 

I  am  sure  many  here  will  be  interests  to  learn  anything  that 
can  be  added  to  our  knowledge  concerning  Bathyhius  which  may 
help  them  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  tau^ble  reality  like  protoplasm 
or  a  hjrpothetical  conception  like  the  ether.  Dr.  AUman  decides  for 
Bathyhius^  and  remarks  ''  that  further  arguments  against  its  reality 
will  be  needed  before  a  doctrine  founded  on  observations  so  carefully 
condacted  shall  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  confuted  hypotheses." 
Professor  Huxley  spoke  on  this  matter,  but  his  words  were  not 
reassuring.  He  expressed  his  sorrow  that  ''  his  voung  friend, 
Bathyhius,  had  not  verified  the  promise  of  his  youth  (laughter)," 
and  his  only  confidence  in  August,  1879,  in  his  "  young  friend," 
originally  evolved  in  1867,  appeared  to  be  expressed  in  suggestions 
concerning  the  possibihty  of  nis  being  a  **  blunder  "  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  exposure.  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  forget  the 
effects  which  this  possible  blunder  produced  upon  D.  F.  Strauss  and 
many  more  who  seriously  believed  in  BcUhybim,  and  have  since 
been  influenced  by  Btrauss'  teachings,  founded  upon  the  existence 
of  Bathyhivs.  Professor  Huxley  asserts  Bathyhius  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  a  "  blunder,"  but  he  does  not  say  what  in  his  opinion 
Bathyhius  has  been  proved  to  be,  or  whether  anything  at  all  has 
been  proved  concemmg  his  Bathyhius.  Dr.  Allman,  however, 
solemnly  asserts  Bathyhius,  and,  paying  the  highest  compliments 
to  Huxley  and  Haeckel  for  their  '^  very  elaborate  investigations," 
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affirms  this  slime  to  be  ''  liying  matter,"  in  which  **  no  law  of 
Morphology  has  as  yet  exerted  itself."  Now  npon  what  Dr.  AUman 
bases  his  stetements  is  by  no  means  clear.  He  tells  us : — 1.  That 
slimy  matter  dredged  np  from  the  Atlantic  was  preserved  in  spirits. 
2.  ^Hiat  specimens  of  this  slimy  matter  were  examined  and  declared 
to  consist  of  protoplasm.  3.  That  this  protoplasm  mtui  in  a  living 
state  extend  over  wide  areas  of  sea  bottom !  The  matter  has 
been  farther  examined,  he  says,  by  Haeckel,  who  has  confirmed  all 
that  had  been  advanced  by  Huxley,  and  who  is  convinced: — 1. 
That  the  bottom  of  the  open  ocean  at  depths  below  5000  feet  is 
covered  with  an  enormous  mass  of  living  protopkism.  2.  That  this 
enormous  mass  of  living  protoplasm  ''  lingers  there  in  the  simplest 
and  m>ost  primitive  condition,  having  as  yet  acquired  no  dejlnite 
form."  3.  Haeckel  suggests  that  *^  this  enormous  mass  of  uving 
protoplasm  m>ay  have  originated  by  spontaneous  generation'* 

We  see  then  that  this  very  wonderful  slime,  by  the  exhaustive 
examination  of  Haeckel,  has  been  made  much  more  wonderful.  Not 
only  is  it  living  protoplasm  which  "  lingers  in  the  simplest  and 
most  primitive  condition,"  but  it  lives  upon  the  inorganic,  and 
^^ probably*'  originated  from  it  by  spontaneous  generation.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  please  consider  the  sort  of  facts  adduced,  and  the 
inferences  deduced  from  them.  Profe^or  Huxley,  spealdng  upon 
Dr.  Allman's  address,  remarks  '^  that  Ba/thybim  could  not  be  found 
when  he  was  wanted,  and  when  he  was  found,  all  sorts  of  things 
were  said  about  him."  I  shall  leave  ifc  for  your  consideration  and 
determination  whether  Bathybius  was  not  '^  wanted  "  before  he  was 
found ;  whether  he  has  actually  been  found  although  he  has  long 
been  ^^  wanted  "  and  has  been  diligently  searched  for  during  many 
years;  whether  many  of  the  thmgs  said  concerning  his  origin, 
existence,  properties,  and  composition,  should  be  accepted  as  b^g 
correct,  and  based  upon  actual  observation;  and,  lastly,  whether 
Huxley's  '^  Bathybim  Haeckelii  "  ought  or  ought  not,  after  a  con- 
jectural existence  of  several  years,  to  be  allowed  to  rest  among 
confuted  hypotheses  and  discarded  myths. 

Physical  Basis— Protoplasm. 

It  is  now  generally  assumed  that  all  Life  is  somehow  denendent 
upon  the  properties  of  the  actual  matter  that  lives ;  indeed,  life  is 
referred  to  the  properties  possessed  by  the  particles  before  they 
acquired  the  living  state.  In  short,  it  is  asserted  that  life  is  physical 
or  material  Moreover,  it  is  maintained  by  many  physicists  and 
others,  that  all  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  uving  thmgs  will  some 
day  be  adequately  accounted  for  by  properties  of  me  atoms  or  of  the 
matters  compounded  of  them,  which  properties  will  be  discovered. 
So  that,  knowing  the  properties  of  tne  material  particles  in  any 
special  case,  we,  or  rather  our  successors,  or  those  among  ihem 
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haying  the  right  amount  of  intelligence,  are  to  be  able  to  premise 
what  sort  of  Uving  power  is  to  be  evolved  from  any  given  piece  of 
living  matter.  Living  matter,  it  is  said,  consists  of  a  basiSy  a 
physical  basis,  the  changes  in  which  somehow  result  in  life — in 
fact,  a  physical  basis  of  physical  life.  But  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  difference  between  the  physical  basis  of  a  living  thing  and 
the  physical  basis  of  the  same  thing  in  the  dead  state  1ms  not  been 
pointed  out,  or  even  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  difference  at 
all  hinted  at. 

The  physical-basis-of-life  argument  being  accepted,  some  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  show  that  a  ship  is  the  result  of  the  properties 
of  the  particles  of  iron  which  constitute  her  physical  basis ;  and 
that  the  house  is  a  consequence  of  the  interaction  of  the  forces  of 
the  particles  of  clay,  wood,  iron,  &c.,  of  which  it  has  been  built. 
The  act  of  construction  or  building,  as  well  as  the  designer,  the 
oonstructer,  and  the  working  artificers  being  of  no  consequence, 
are  entirely  left  out  of  account.  In  the  living  thing,  it  is  denied 
that  any  force  or  power  exists  which  directs,  or  changes,  or  controls 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  material  particles,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  from  these  the  life  is  evolved ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  the 
statement  that  iron  evolved  the  ship,  or  that  clay,  &c.,  evolved  the 
house,  would  not  be  readily  accepted  as  true,  it  would  not  be  in  any 
degree  more  absurd  or  less  tenable  than  the  assertion  that  man  is 
evolved  from  the  matter  of  which  his  body  is  constituted,  or  that  a 
living  particle  results  from  the  interaction  of  the  forces  of  the 
matter  of  which  it  consista 

Properties  of  Protoplasm. 

From  the  chair  of  the  British  Association  it  was  declared  only 
last  autumn,  that  **  Life  is  a  property  of  protoplasm,"— and,  that 
there  may  be  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  sense  m  which  the  word 
property  is  used,  we  are  further  assured  that  the  properties  of 
living  matter  may  be  compared  with  those  of  lifeless  matter,  and 
that  there  are  unmistakable  analogies  between  vital  actions  and 
phenomena  purely  physical. 

Among  the  "properties "  of  protoplasm  is  often  mentioned 
"  irritability."  "Wnat  is  meant  by  irritability  has,  however,  never 
been  fully  explained  by  any  one.  Dr.  Allman  speaks  of  it  as  the  '^  one 
grand  character  of  all  living  beings,"  so  that  growth,  multiplication, 
movement,  nutrition,  in  short,  ^'  Ufe,"  is  considered  to  be  due  to  this 
''  irritability."  But  muscular  contraction  is  also  said  to  depend 
upon  the  irritability  of  the  ''  protoplasm  "  of  the  muscle.  But  the 
protoplasm  of  muscle  is  certainly  not  livinff  in  the  sense  that  the 
protoplasm  of  an  amoeba,  for  instance,  is  living.  The  last  can 
grow  and  multiply  by  division.  The  muscle  cannot  do  so. 
''Irritability"  in  one  case  accounts  for  movements  limited  as 
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regards  direction,  and  in  the  other  for  moyements  which  may 
occur  in  any  direction  whatever.  Dr.  Alhnan  agrees  with  those 
who  assert  that  contractility  is  a  property  of  protoplasm  jnst  as 
attraction  is  a  property  of  the  magnet.  Bnt  nere  evidently  is  a 
radical  confasion  of  various  properties,  for  the  "  properties  "  referred 
to  in  the  two  cases  are  so  distmct  in  their  very  nature  as  not  to 
be  comparable  with  one  another.  Who  will  point  out  the  andogy 
said  to  exist  between  contractility  and  attraction,  or  between 
things  so  diverse  as  protoplasm  and  steel  ?  Tou  can  demagnetize 
and  remagnetize  the  same  piece  of  steeL  But  the  cosmic  dust  has 
not  yet  been  evolved  out  of  which  the  material  philosopher  is  to 
be  constructed  who  will  restore  to  the  same  piece  of  matter  its 
"  irritability  "  after  its  death. 

As  the  phenomena  of  living  things  as  generally  known  and 
understood  appear  to  be  so  very  different  from  anything  observed 
in  connection  with  non-living  matter,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
who  see  or  say  that  they  discover  an  analogy  between  living  and 
non-Uving,  to  clearly  point  out  the  precise  facts  which  according 
to  them  establish  the  analogy.  It  is  not  just  either  to  science  or 
to  the  public  or  to  those  who  differ  from  them  to  repeat  over  and 
over  again  that  analogies  exist  between  living  things  and  things 
that  do  not  live,  if  the  precise  points  of  analogy  cannot  be  pointed 
out.  It  is  obvious  that  people  generally  cannot  investigate  for 
themselves  the  several  minute  points  which  may  establish  a 
scientific  proposition.  The  pubUc  must  take  mucn  upon  trust, 
and  are  apt  to  infer  that  if  a  man  holding  a  recognized  scientific^ 
position  asserts  that  an  animal  is  a  machine,  and  that  all  its 
actions  are  mechanical,  he  must  have  very  good  reasons  for  laying 
before  them  a  proposition  which  seems  to  be  so  preposterous  that 
no  one  would  venture  to  propound  it  unless  he  had  actually  proved 
it  to  be  true.  So,  unlearned  persons  having  much  fedth  go  their 
ways,  and  announce  to  their  fnends  and  neighbours  that  tiiey,  as 
well  as  all  other  animals,  are  machines.  Their  own  conviction 
that  all  machines  are  made  in  pieces  which  are  afterwards  put 
together,  and  that  no  animal  is  so  made,  does  not  disturb  their 
faith.  Authority  has  spoken.  They  must  believe  and  not  inquire, 
accept  upon  trust,  but  not  criticize. 

The  supposed  **  Structure  "  of  Living  Matter. 

The  investigation  of  what  may  be  termed  the  minute  anatomy 
of  non-living  matter  has  been  carried  to  a  point  hx  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  Microscope,  I  may  say  immeasurably  beyond,  but 
vnth  what  result  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  changes  occurring  in 
living  matter?  Instead  of  confirming  the  doctrines  now  forced 
upon  us  with  such  pertinacity,  every  discovery  connected  with  the 
forces  and  properties  of  matter  and  the  behaviour  and  arrangement 
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of  its  molecules  show  how  utterly  groundless  is  the  supposition 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  living  world  are  in  any  way  to  be 
accounted  for  by  material  properties.  Even  in  those  cas^  in 
which  substances  of  the  same  composition  as  those  which  are 
formed  in  a  living  organism,  can  be  produced  artificially,  the 
extraordinary  difference  as  regards  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
two  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  unbiassed  person  of 
the  totally  distinct  nature  of  the  processes  concerned,  and  of  the 
utter  incommtibiUty  of  the  principles  and  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed,  rrofessor  Dewar  has  recently  succeeded  in  producing 
hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  but  the 
temperature  at  which  combination  occurs  is  far  above  that  of  a 
white  heat.  How,  therefore,  can  an  analogy  obtain  between  a 
process  in  which  a  substance  is  formed  at  such  a  very  high 
temperature,  and  one  in  which  the  same  thing  is  produced  at  or 
below  70°  F.? 

The  argument  has,  however,  been  often  advanced,  that  as  our 
present  magnifying  powers  reveal  such  and  such  structural 
characters,  if  we  possessed  much  higher  powers  of  amplification 
we  should  be  able  to  discover  structures  still  more  delicate  and 
intricate  than  anyone  has  yet  seen,  and  should  demonstrate 
structure  in  that  which  now  appears  destitute  of  it.  But  the 
ar^ment  is  fallacious,  and  for  the  reason  that  when  we  reach  a 
point  well  within  our  present  range  of  observation  we  find  in  living 
matter  a  structurelessness,  the  appearance  of  which  is  not  in  any 
way  altered  by  submitting  it  to  the  highest  resolving  power  we 
possess.  And  not  only  so,  but  vnthin  a  very  moderate  range  of 
amplifying  power,  the  matter  in  question  may  be  proved  to  be  a 
more  or  less  viscid  or  semifluid  substance,  portions  of  which  move 
fix)m,  and  towards,  now  separating  from,  now  intermingling  vnth — 
other  portions  of  the  mass.  Unless,  therefore,  the  t^n  structure 
be  used  in  two  different  senses,  it  is  actually  at  this  moment  certain 
that  living  matter  is  structureless.  Of  any  approach  to  that  which 
is  known  as  structure,  as  seen  in  any  tissue  animal  or  vegetable, 
there  is  not  only  no  vestige,  but  the  constitution  of  the  matter,  as 
isx  as  has  been  proved  up  to  this  time,  justifies  the  conclusion  Ihat 
there  can  be  none. 

Btill  the  idea  of  structure  being  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of 
living  matter  Hngers  in  the  mind,  and  the  observations  of  recent 
investigators  seem  to  indicate  certain  structural  peculiarities  in 
the  nucleus.  Networks,  filaments,  frameworks  of  delicate  fibres, 
rodlets,  and  granules  have  all  been  seen  in  certain  cases,  but  it  has 
by  no  means  been  made  clear  whether  the  appearances  in  question 
are  real  structural  peculiarities,  developed  for  a  purpose  and 
destined  to  discharge  some  special  office  or  function,  or  whether 
they  are  but  the  result  of  accidental  changes  in  the  matter  of 
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which  the  nnclens  consists,  consequent  upon  its  death  and  the 
coagulation  of  some  of  its  constituents,  or  perhaps  occasioned  hj 
the  action  of  reagents,  or  hy  the  media  in  which  the  specimen  is 
immersed.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nuclei  in 
numberless  instances  in  the  living  state  are  devoid  of  filaments, 
granules,  and  every  other  indication  of  structure.  Not  only  so, 
but  nuclei  undoubtedly  originate  in  living  matter,  which  itself 
affords  no  indication  whatever  of  structure. 

Hidden  Molecular  Structure. 

As  protoplasm  is  the  matter  out  of  which  all  cells  are  formed, 
it  cannot,  it  has  been  asserted,  be  destitute  of  structure.  It 
is  already  organized,  but  our  Microscopes,  it  is  said,  are  not 
perfect  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  any  evidence  of  organization. 
Some  authorities,  however,  discard  such  ingenious  hypotheses,  and 
frankly  admit  the  absence  of  any  definite  structure  which  is 
demonstrable.  But  then,  say  they,  there  must  be  some  hidden 
molecular  structure  or  mechanism  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
manifested  by  the  matter  in  its  living  state.  But  in  feivour  of  this 
assertion  no  facts  or  arguments  are  adduced.  Not  one  word  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  supposed  invisible  undemonstrable  molecular  struc- 
ture.  Not  one  word  concerning  the  way  in  which  any  of  the  hypo- 
thetical molecules  might  be  supposed  to  account  for  the  observed 
fiacts.  No  suggestion  of  the  reason  why  the  structure  affirmed  to 
exist,  should  exist  In  this  and  in  many  other  instances,  men  daim- 
ing  to  have  authority  come  before  the  public  and  assert  that  things 
are  so  and  so,  without  giving  any  grounds  for  their  assertion. 

Imagined  molecular  differences  between  two  given  masses  of 
protoplasm  are  held  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  wide  differences 
m  the  results.  Whether  a  given  mass  is  to  develop  into  a  man  or 
a  monkey,  depends  upon  its  "  hidden  molecular  constitution."  The 
President  of  the  British  Association  remarks,  that  ^between  two 
masses  of  protoplasm  indistinguishable  bom  one  another,  there  may 
he  as  mucn  molecular  difference  as  there  is  between  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  organs  in  the  most  widely  separated  animals  or 
plants." — There  ^^may  he^ — ^but  the  facts  already  known  render 
it  much  more  probable  that  there  are  mighty  differences  which  are 
not  molecular y  and  that  there  are  none  whicm  are  ''  m^dUcular.** 

8trueturele88nes8  of  Living  Matter — Us  Power. 

Let  us,  however^  grant  the  existence  of  molecular  structure 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  which  may,  perhans,  be  dis- 
covered at  some  future  time.  What  will  its  advocates  ao  with  it? 
How  will  they  explain  by  its  aid  the  phenomena  of  movemenl^  of 
growth,  of  multiplication,  of  formation,  exhibited  by  any  living 
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thing,  or  a  part  of  any  liying  thing,  in  nature  ?  I  chaUenge  any 
one  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  vital  moyements  proceeding 
in  many  different  directions,  and  at  the  same  moment,  m  a  living 
mass  as  clear  as  water,  during  a  few  seconds  of  time.  If  the  hypo- 
thesis of  some  hidden  and  unknown  molecular  machinery  is  admitted, 
we  get  no  nearer  to  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  unless  the  arrange- 
ment and  mode  of  action  of  the  supposed  ''machinery"  can  be 
pointed  out.  That  such  assertions  concerning  what  may  he^  and 
the  speculations  thereupon,  may  postpone  for  a  little  while  the  crash 
of  materialistic  philosophy  that  impends,  is  possible ;  but  even  this 
is  doubtful  People  have  but  to  look,  and  they  will  find  structure 
gradually  appearmg  out  of  the  structureless,  and  becoming  more 
distinct  as  development  advances.  The  earlier  phenomena  being 
universally  characterized  by  absence  of  structure — structure  being 
seen  to  develop  in  the  formless — ^why  should  it  be  assumed  that 
invisible  structure  existed  from  the  first  ? 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  to  notice  the  attempts  made  to 
show  the  varying  degrees  of  simplicity  and  complexity  in  what  is 
called  undifferentiated  proto^asm.  Some,  it  is  said,  exhibit  the 
''  extremest  simplification."  This  is  simple  protoplasm ;  other  kinds 
are  supposed  to  have  a  more  complex  organization.  But  all  this 
is  purely  gratuitous  speculation,  and  is  not  based  upon  any  facts 
wliatever,  for  the  lowest  form  of  protoplasm  is  neitner  more  nor 
less  simple  in  composition  or  molecular  arrangement  or  constitution, 
as  fjBur  as  can  be  ascertained  by  any  investigation  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected,  than  that  of  man  himself.  AU  is  structureless ;  and,  so 
£ekr,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  ascertaining,  by  any  method  of  examina- 
tion to  which  protoplasm  can  be  submitted,  whether  a  given  mass 
has  emanated  m>m  a  very  low  and  simple  organism  or  from  a  high 
and  complex  one.  Neither  have  we  any  means  of  judging  whether 
any  given  piece  of  protoplasm  is  capable  of  evolving  a  low  or  a  high 
form  of  life.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  the  form 
of  life  to  be  evolved  is  in  any  w^  determined  by  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  living  matter.  The  cause  of  the  result,  whatever 
its  nature  may  be,  is  associated  with,  and  operates  upon,  structure- 
less matter  only.  Nor  is'  there  any  evidence  of  any  quantitative 
relation  between  structure-forming  potoer  and  the  matter  by  which 
this  is  transmitted  firom  particle  to  particle ;  seeing  that  a  psuidde  of 
living  matter,  which  probably  weighs  considerably  less  than  the  one 
hundred-millionth  of  a  giain,  by  transmitting  its  peculiar  power 
from  material  particle  to  particle,  is  capable,  during  a  period  extend- 
ing over  many  years  after  its  own  formation,  of  imposing  upon 
many  pounds  of  matter  structural,  and  not  only  structural,  pecu- 
liarities of  the  most  striking  kind.  Let  the  advocates  of  the 
molecular  machinery  of  living  matter,  and  the  believers  in  hidden 
molecular  mechanism  and  molecular  constitution,  consider  the  pecu- 
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liaritieB  of  form  and  stractnre  determined  by  the  matter  of  a  sperma' 
tozoon.  What  do  they  disoover  oonceming  this  matter  ?  It  seems 
to  be  a  minute  speck  of  commonplace  '^  albmninoid  "  material^  not 
very  different  from  that  out  of  which  ordinary  epithelial  cells  are 
formed. — But  only  think  of  its  power ! 

Chemical  Composition  and  Analysis  of  Living  Matter. 

The  phenomena  which  characterize  life  have  been  referred  by 
many  to  the  mere  chemical  properties  of  the  substance  or  substances 
of  which  the  living  matter  is  composed,  or  to  the  properties  of  the 
original  atoms  of  which  the  matter  consists.  In  many  addresses 
and  memoirs  on  this  question,  we  meet  with  statements  concerning 
the  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  which  are  most  misleading. 
Dr.  Allman  adds  tne  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  assertion,  that  you 
can  analyze  protoplasm.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that,  if  by  protoplasm 
*'  living  matter  "  is  meant,  and  the  context  shows  that  this  is  really 
so,  you  cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  The  only  matter  that  can 
be  analyzed  is  that  which  is  found  after  the  death  of  living  matter 
— ^not  the  actual  Uving  matter  itself.  Is  it  not  misleading  people 
if  you  tell  them  you  are  really  showing  them  what  living  matter  is 
made  of  when  you  are  only  able  to  show  them  some  of  tiie  charac- 
ters and  properties  of  the  substances  which  remain  after  the  matter 
has  ceased  to  live?  Of  course  dead  matter  can  be  broken  up  into 
its  elements,  and  these  may  be  arranged  and  re-arrangea  in  a 
thousand  ways  without  our  learning  how  they  were  arranged  when 
the  matter  was  alive.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to 
prove  most  conclusively  that  the  substances  discovered  after  death 
certainly  did  not  exist  as  such  while  the  matter  lived.  The  things 
we  handle  and  name  only  came  into  being  when  life  ceased.  The 
elements  of  which  they  are  compounded  of  course  were  there,  but 
that  is  all.  What  we  desire  to  team  is  how  they  were  related  to 
one  another,  how  they  were  arranged  during  the  living  state,  and 
this  remains  absolutely  unknown. 

How  can  any  properties  of  matter  that  can  be  even  thought  of, 
or  any  structural  molecular  arrangement,  pull  apart  and  re-arrange 
atoms  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Carbon,  and  at  varying 
degrees  of  temperature  in  different  cases?  By  what  process  of 
analysis  or  synthesis  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception  can 
these  changes,  which  we  know  do  occur  in  the  case  of  one  living 
thing  at  a  temperature  of  100*^  F.,  of  another  at  50^,  of  another  i^ 
32^,  he  accounted  for  ?  Nay,  there  are  instances  in  which  complex 
chemical  compounds,  as  well  as  highly  complex  structures,  are 
formed  in  hving  beings  at  temperatures  below,  and  indeed  con- 
siderably below,  the  point  at  which  water  becomes  solid. 

Will  any  material  properties  of  '^undifferentiated  protoplasm" 
account  for  similar  chemical  changes  at  different  temperatures,  or 
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different  chemical  changes  at  or  near  the  same  temperatitre  ?  Many 
things  are  asserted  abont  compounds  and  molecnleq  which  possess 
diverse  properties,  but  which  are  destitute  of  the  **  property  "  of  hfe, 
of  the  natmre  of  which  we  desire  to  learn  something,  but  this  life 
**  property  "  is  gone  before  the  investigation  is  commenced.  It  is 
the  old  story.  People  ask  to  be  informed  concerning  their  nature, 
as  they  are  living,  and  they  are  told  all  sorts  of  things  about  dead 
bodies,  as  if  man  and  man's  body  were  identical.  Did  not  Socrates 
point  out  that  his  dead  body  was  not  and  could  not  be  Socrates  ? 
We  want  to  know  about  living  matter,  and  a  number  of  dogmas 
are  authoritatively  laid  down  for  our  instruction  about  matter 
which  has  ceased  to  live.  Dr.  Allman  does  not  hint  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  difference  between  the  albuminoid  bodies  obtained  by 
the  dialysis  of  protoplasm  and  the  protoplasm  itself  in  the  living 
state. 

The  craving  after  molecular  structure  which  is  invisible,  and  the 
anxious  longing  to  discover  material  properties,  to  account  for  phe- 
nomena which  are  totally  different  from  any  physical  phenomena  of 
which  we  have  any  cognizance,  have  been  now  observable  for  many 
years,  and  indicate  a  strong  desire  upon  the  part  of  restless  advocates 
to  gain  a  cause  which  has  appeared  to  many  well  quaUfied  to  judge 
to  be  a  perfectly  hopeless  one  from  the  first.  In  order  to  make  the 
speculations  and  assertions  which  have  been  offered  appear  plausible, 
all  sorts  of  suggestions  have  to  be  made  as  to  what  may  be  possible, 
or  what  may  m  discernible  by  the  imaginations  of  gifted  individuals. 
Speculation  is  added  to  speculation,  and  error  is  piled  upon  error, 
until  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  present  the  pith  of  tne  matter 
for  consideration  in  moderate  compass.  Is  the  modem  philosopher 
who  proceeds  to  smash,  and  dissolve,  and  analyze  living  matter,  with 
the  oDJect  of  discovering  the  mechanism  whicm  works,  and  the  forces 
which  act,  control,  and  guide,  very  much  in  advance,  as  regards  the 
reasonableness  of  the  proceeding,  of  the  savage  who  pounds  up  a 
watch  in  order  to  see  what  is  inside?  Nay,  the  watch,  by  the 
pounding  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  will  have  actually  undergone 
^sss  change-  than  the  living  matter,  which  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted only  to  the  preliminary  steps  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  "  Cell  Soul.'' — Conseioumess. — Identity. 

Probably  every  one  here  is  aware  that  those  who  teach  that  there 
is  a  close  relationship  between  the  living  and  the  non-hving,  differ 
from  one  another  in  some  points  which  are  of  fandamental  import- 
ance. 1.  Some  hold  that  all  the  actions  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
non-living  matter  belong  to  the  same  category,  and  are  in  their 
essential  nature  the  same.  2.  Some  think  that  while  the  pheno- 
mena of  living  matter  generally  belong  to  the  same  clas^  as  the 
phenomena  of  the  non-living,  mental  phenomena  and  consciousness 
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as  manifested  by  man  belong  to  a  totally  different  cat^ory.  They 
maintain  that  vbile  the  movement  of  living  matter  is  pnysical,  oon- 
soionsness  is  altogether  and  absolutely  distinct,  and  mnst  be  placed 
in  a  separate  class.  But  those  who  entertain  this  idea  ought  sorely 
to  point  out  exactly  what  they  mean  by  **  consciousness,"  iod  the 
particular  phenomena  to  whidi  they  propose  to  restrict  Hie^term 
**  psychical "  as  opposed  to  physical.  Yet  this  consciousness,  which 
is  held  to  be  quite  distinct  from  irritability  and  other  supposed 
properties  of  ordinary  matter,  some  of  which  are  manifested  by 
UYing  matter,  is  intimately  associated  with  living  matter  only — 
nay,  we  can  even  point  out  the  living  matter  which  is  concerned  in 
the  manifestation  of  consciousness.  The  extreme  divergence  of 
opinion  existing  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  is  very 
remarkable,  llius  Yirchow  confers  upon  cells  a  power  of  influ- 
encing neighbouring  cells,  in  virtue  of  which  they  seem,  according  to 
him,  to  be  cognizant  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  nay,  almost 
capable  of  acting  in  ^mpathy  with  the  actions  of  neighbouring 
cells.  Haeckel  ironicaUy  retorts  ''  that  we  must  ascribe  an  inde- 
pendent soul-life  to  each  organic  cell"  We  must  distinguish,  says 
Haeckel,  "  between  the  central  soul  of  the  total  polycellular  organ- 
ism, or  the  *  personal  soul,'  and  the  separate  elementary  souls  of  the 
single  cells,  or  *  cell  souls.' "  But  Haeckel's  "  soul "  is  evidently  so 
very  vague  in  its  nature  and  so  uncertain  in  its  manifestation,  that 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  predicate  anything  more  definite  con- 
cerning it,  than  that  in  all  probability,  like  the  Saihyhius  Haeckelii, 
it  originated  bv  spontaneous  generation  &om  some  form  of  the  in- 
organic flourishinj;  at  unfisithomable  depths.  The  discussion  is  ren- 
dered still  more  dmcult  by  the  perplexing  views  of  many  concerning 
the  likeness  of  things  which,  to  all  ordinary  minds,  seem  to  be  very 
unlike  one  another.  Particularly  as  regards  the  words  *'  identical " 
and  '*  identity  "  is  there  much  confusion. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  in  any  other  department  of  human 
knowledge  to  find  anything  to  equal  tibe  extravagance  c£  the  hypo- 
tiieses  recently  advanced  concerning  living  matter  and  its  properties. 
We  are  told  that  particles  of  matter  out  of  which  are  evolved 
things  utterly  unlike  one  another  are  nevertheless  identical 

The  stuff  which  develops  an  oak,  that  which  becomes  a  cabbage, 
that  which  gives  origin  to  a  dog,  and  the  living  matter  which 
represents  a  man  at  an  early  stage,  are  all  said  to  be  '^  identical" 
Because  forsooth  two  portions  of  matter  resemble  one  another  closely 
in  appearance,  in  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composition,  in 
the  way  in  wluch  tiiey  increase,  divide,  and  so  forth,  they  are  ''  iden- 
tical" We  may  actually  see  matter  developing  into  a  man,  and 
matter  developing  into  a  dog,  and  because  we  cannot  distinguish 
one  from  the  other  by  physical  investigation,  we  are  expected  to 
assent  to  the  dictum  that  they  are  identical    It  is  diflicult  to  argue 
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mth  those  who  so  terribly  abuse  the  use  of  the  laognage  they  em- 
ploy. At  every  step  one  is  puzzled  to  determine  in  what  sense  a 
word  is  nsed.  This  word  identity  is  ingeniously  applied  to  things 
which  differ  from  one  another  tofo  codo^  by  philosophers  who  seem 
to  be  unconscious  of,  or  at  any  rate  do  not  hesitate  to  ignore, 
any  differences  which  are  not  to  be  made  evident  bv  chemical  or 
other  mode  of  analysis.  One  might  as  well  assert  the  identity  of 
reason  and  dogma  because  the  difference  cannot  be  ezpressed  in 
ounces  or  pounds.  As  we  cannot  distinguish  the  germ  of  a  man 
from  that  of  a  dog  by  microscopic  observation  or  by  chemical 
analysis,  we  are  told  that  the  germs  are  identical,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  results  from  the  one,  and  a  dog  from  the  othet.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  diversity  as  to  form  and  variety  of  structure  we 
see  around  us,  all  living  forms  were  at  one  time  identical    Identity 

S reduces  diversity.  This  assumed  identity  results  in  eztraordiniuy 
iversity  of  property,  structure,  and  the  like.  And  when  we  inquire 
how  this  comes  about,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  laws  of  molecular  chan^. 

Many  who  repudiate  materialism  really  accept  the  so-called  basis 
upon  which  it  rests,  as  if  it  were  true.  A  considerable  number  of 
inteUigent  persons  go  so  &r  with  the  materialists  as  to  argue  that 
the  characteristio  pienomena  of  living  protoplasm  may  be  due  to 
the  physical  properties  of  the  matter  which  enters  into  its  com- 
position, but  consciousness  is,  according  to  them,  in  another  cate- 
gory altogether.  Polarity  is  the  property  of  the  magnet,  irritability 
the  proper^  of  protoplasm,  but  the  idea  of  consciousness  being  tbu8 
property  of  bram  protoplasm  not  only  shocks  tiieir  tender  con- 
sciences, but  outrages  their  traditional  oeHefs,  so  they  discover  that 
the  argument  '^  br^Lks  down,"  wi&out,  however,  showing  precisely 
where,  why,  or  how. 

The  President  of  the  British  Association  affirms  that  **  the  chasm 
between  unconscious  life  and  thought  is  impassable,"  while  he  holds 
that  the  chasm  between  unconscious  life  and  the  phenomena  of  non- 
living matter  has  already  been  bridged  over,  and  many  scientific  men 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  same  idea.  Life  is  a  property  of  p^to« 
plasm,  but  consciousness  is  not  a  property  of  protoplasuL  What 
cblisciousness  is  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  intimated  that  in  the  &r- 
off  future  perhaps  some  higher  fEMmlties  may  be  evolved  which  may 
enable  our  successors  to  understand  what  we  do  not.  But  where 
among  living  beings  this  consciousness  abruptly  begins,  and  when  in 
the  development  of  man  it  is  grafted  upon  or  superadded  to  the  life, 
is  not  suggested.  Whence  comes  consciousness,  and  what  is  it 
according  to  this  hypothesis?  What  category  shall  be  invented 
for  this  wonderful  property,  consciousness  ? 

Now,  I  should  like  to  faiow  how  mystery  and  prophecy  and  the 
speculations  about  the  evolution  of  new  Acuities  in  a  for-distant 
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fdtare*  advance  our  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  learnt  by  obeenration 
is  conclnsiye  in  fftyour  of  a  very  dose  relationship  betwerai  life  and 
oonscionsneBS,  and  the  sadden  acquisition  of  the  latter  characteristic 
is  not  conceivable.  On  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  life  is  a  pro- 
perty of  protoplasm,  just  as  polarity  is  a  property  of  a  magnet,  is 
utterly  unreasonable.  Yon  cannot  devitalize  and  revitalize  ihe 
same  matter,  but  yon  can  magnetize  and  demagnetize  the  same 
piece  of  steel  many  times.  The  "  impassable  chasm "  is  between 
the  non-living  matter  and  that  which  lives,  not  between  the  latter 
and  consciousness. 

Consciousness,  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Allman,  is  as  ''  absolutely 
distmct"  &om  unconscious  life  as  it  is  ''from  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  matter."  To  this  statement  I  entirely  demur, 
and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  consciousness  and  unconscious 
life  are  intimately  related,  and  that  both  are  so  very  far  removed 
from  any  of  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  matter,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one  should  be  considered  nearer  to  or  &rther  from  them 
than  the  other.  The  further  statement,  that  "  the  chasm  between 
unconscious  life  and  thought  is  deep  and  impassable,"  I  therefore 
regard  as  altogether  incorrect,  and  opposed  to  the  tact  of  develop- 
ment where  life  is  certainly  at  first  unconscious,  but  where  con- 
sciousness is  slowly  and  gradually,  but  not  suddenly  manifested. 
It  seems  much  more  in  accord  vdth  what  is  known  of  nature  to 
infer  that  out  of  the  unconscious  state  the  conscious  gradually 
emerges,  than  to  assume  that  consciousness  is  something  that  is 
somehow  suddenly  superadded  or  evolved,  in  some  manner  that 
cannot  be  suggested. 

Psychical  Phenomena. 

If  the  term  psychical  is  extended  to  animals,  it  must  un- 
doubtedly be  extended  to  plants,  and  to  every  form  of  hving  matter. 
And  certainly  every  form  of  living  matter  manifests  actions  which 
cannot  be  included  in  physics  or  chemistry,  and  might  be  termed 
psychical,  though  not  the  same  form  of  psydiical  action  as  thought. 
In  the  simplest  forms  of  living  matter  the  vital  action  seems  to 
emanate  from  the  centre  of  the  living  particle,  and  to  influence 
matter  in  a  direction  from  centre  to  circumference.  In  nutrition 
and  growth  the  non-living  matter  pursues  the  very  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  circumference  to  centre.  The  precise  part  of  a  living 
paxticle  where  the  matter  is  changed  from  the  non-living  into 
the  living  state  is  the  centre.  The  change  is  psychical  (?). 
Instead  of  vital  actions  depending  upon  the  influence  of  extaml 
agencies  acting  from  without  and  exciting  a  response,  they  always 
tend  to  act  from  within,  and  the  degree  of  then*  activity  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  external  restrictions  under  whum  the 
living  matter  is  placed,  are  removed.    I  believe  that^  in  the  same 
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way,  mental  action  (psychical),  influences  the  particles  of  mind 
living  matter,  and  bears  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  these  particles 
as  the  vital  power  (psychical)  of  any  form  of  living  matter  oears  to 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed. 

There  is,  then  (psychically),  some  intimate  bond  between  all 
life,  but  absolute  separation  between  all  living  and  non-living. 
However  great  the  dinerence  between  the  lowest  and  highest  life, 
this  difference  is  as  nothing  to  that  psychical  difference  which 
separates  the  lowest  simplest  living  from  any  kind  of  non-living 
matter.  To  regard  consciousness  as  something  per  se  is  gratuitous. 
Of  course,  if  the  "  irritability  "  which  distinguishes  living  matter 
from  non-living  matter  is  a  physical  property,  this  doctrine  might  be 
tenable ;  but  I  have  shown  that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  regard  this 
so-called  irritability  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  as  it  is  to  consider 
thought  itself  to  be  a  mere  property  of  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  more 
reasonable  to  place  all  life  in  one  category,  and  all  non-living  in 
another,  than  to  seek  to  include  nearly  all  hfe  in  the  physical  ckss, 
and  man  only,  or  man  and  the  higher  animals,  m  a  separate 
psychical  category.  To  include  man  and  all  life  among  the  physical 
and  material,  to  say  that  man  is  a  machine  and  all  his  actions 
mechanical,  is  simply  one  of  many  preposterous  assertions  in  the 
same  direction,  which  are  untrue.  Depend  upon  it  we  must  attack, 
sooner  or  later,  the  problem  how  life  directly  influences  material 
particles,  for  we  shall  have  to  accept  the  proposition  that  material 
particles  as  soon  as  they  ^'  live ''  are  governed  and  arranged  and 
moved  in  a  manner  in  which  no  physical  forces  whatever  are  able 
to  govern,  arrange,  and  move  them. 

I  venture  to  throw  the  most  important  conclusions  into  the 
form  of  propositions. 

The  phenomena  of  living  matter  are  not  due  to  the  properties 
of  the  matter.  Vital  actions  are  of  an  order  absolutely  mstinct 
from  any  known  physical  actions. 

life  force,  or  power,  has  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  evolved  in  any 
\mj  from  matter  only,  nor  is  it  a  consequence  of  changes  occurring 
in  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  life  influences  and  determines 
changes  in  the  matter,  which  changes  are  ^uite  peculiar. 

llie  vital  phenomena  of  the  lowest  smiplest  forms  of  living 
matter  are  of  tne  same  general  nature  as  those  of  the  highest,  and 
are  as  fjEur  removed  as  are  the  latter  from  any  kind  of  physical 
change. 

Ujie  assertion  that  any  low  forms  of  life  are  near  to,  or  establish 
any  transition  towards,  the  inorganic,  is  not  justified  by  any  facts 
known  to  science. 

The  attempts  made  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  so-called 
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properties  of  living  matter  belong  to  tiie  same  order  or  cat^orj 
as  that  in  which  known  properties  of  known  forms  of  non-living 
matter  can  be  included,  are  not  to  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  facts, 
and  are  therefore  contrary  to  the  principles  of  science. 

Every  yital  phenomenon  is  absolutely  different  in  its  nature 
from  every  physical  (mechanical  or  chemical)  action.  There  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  justifies  the  conclusion  that  no 
form  of  Hvinff  matter  existing  at  present,  nor  any  one  which  existed 
in  the  past,  directly  originated  mm  non-living  matter,  or  in  any 
way  derived  its  powers  or  properties  from  the  non-living. 
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IX. — On  a  Means  of  obviating  the  Refledion  from  the  inside  of 
the  Body-tubes  of  Microscopes^  with  Suggestions  for  Standard 
Gauges  for  the  same  amdfor  Substage  Fittings,  &c.  By  J.  W. 
Gbovbs,  F.RM.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in  King's 
College,  London. 

(^Rtad  lith  January,  1880.) 

I  WISH  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  defect  common  to 
all  Microscopes,  but  which  attains  its  worst  development  in  the 
instruments  made  on  the  Continent.  I  refer  to  the  fetct  of  the 
inner  surfeuse  of  the  body-tube  acting  as  a  reflector,  due  to  the 
black  lining  being  either  imperfectly  put  on  or  subsequently 
rubbed  ofif.  In  ini^ruments  of  Continental  manu&cture  the  former 
cause  prevails  as  a  rule,  while  in  English  stands,  even  the  best,  it 
wiU  be  found  that  the  inside  of  the  tube,  soon  after,  if  not  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  is  more  or  less  bright  for  a  certain  distance  from 
the  top,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  lowest  or  A  eye-piece. 
When  tiie  latter  is  used  the  best  performance  of  the  Microscope  is 
obtained,  all  the  bright  reflecting  surfeuse  being  covered ;  but  when 
higher  oculars  are  required,  then,  as  their  tubes  are  shorter,  there 
remains  an  exposed  teight  surfisu^,  which  reflects  the  light  to  the 
em  producing  more  or  less  blurr,  which  is  sometimes  so  marked 
tnat  the  higher  eye-pieces  become  useless.  I  there- 
fore propose  a  very  simple  alteration  in  the  body- 
tube,  which  would  entirely  do  away  with  the  defect. 

The  body-tube  A  B,Fig.  14,  should  have  inserted 
in  it  a  short  piece  of  tube,  A  C,  of  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  eye-piece,  but  only  as  long  as  the 
one  of  highest  power.  The  other  eye-pieces  would 
then  be  in  contact  only  with  this  short  tube,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  black  lining  of  the 
body-tube  would  not  be  rubbed,  and  would  there- 
fore remain  uninjured. 

While  suggesting  an  alteration  in  the  tube, 
I  should  like  to  bring  forward  a  subject  in  regard 
to  which  opticians  could  confer  an  immense  boon 
on  workers  with  the  Microscope,  viz.  by  adopting 
certain  standard  sizes  for  the  lengths  and  diameters 
of  the  body-tubes,  substage  fittings,  &c.  At  present  the  eye-pieces, 
condensers,  &c.,  of  one  maker  ^mSl  not  fit  the  Microscopes  of  othcor 
makers  without  special  adapters;  whereas,  if  certain  standard 
gauges,  say  A,  B,  and  C,  were  adopted,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  order  whatever  might  be  required  for  an  A,  B,  or  C  stand,  and 
there  would  be  a  certainty  of  it  fitting. 

VOL.  m.  Q 
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How  many  gauges  and  of  what  sizes  they  should  be  are 
questions  which  conld  be  settled  by  a  conunittee  consisting  of  some 
of  the  English  and  foreign  makers,  together  with  two  or  three 
competent  workers.  By  the  deUberations  of  such  a  committee, 
xmder  the  anspices  of  this  Society  some  years  since,  we  obtained 
the  Society  or  nniyersal  screw,  which,  as  well  as  the  Hartnack  or 
Continental,  are  stiU  the  nsoal  gauges  both  here  and  abroad. 
I  think  that  the  time  has  arriyed  when  this,  as  the  parent  Micro- 
scopical Society,  should  offer  fstcilities  for  determining  the  standards 
for  such  oth^  parts  of  the  instrument  as  would  enable  the  apparatus 
of  one  maker  to  be  used  with  the  stand  of  another. 
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X. — On  a  Pehvgraphiedl  Microscope.^ 

By  A.  Naohet,  F.E.M,S. 

(Read  10th  March,  1880.) 

A  MiOBOSOOPB  intended  for  petrographio  investi^tions  shonld 
have  a  quality  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain,  that  is,  the  perfect 
centering  of  the  stage  beneath  the  objective  so  that  a  crystal 
examined  by  polarized  light  is  always  in  contact  with  the  crossed 
threads  placed  at  the  focns  of  the  eye-piece. 

If  the  stage  is  made  to  reyolve  under  the  objective  the  latter 
must  be  perfectly  centered,  that  is  to  say^  it  must  be  placed  in 
absolute  coincidence  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  stage.  Several 
methods  have  been  proposed  to  accomplish  this,  but  they  have 
all  a  grave  inconvenience,  viz.  that  when  the  objectives  are 
changed  it  is  necessary  again  to  iSnd  the  axis  of  rotation,  to  which 
the  axis  of  the  new  objective  no  longer  corresponds,  thus  causing 
considerable  loss  of  time. 

If,  however,  the  objective  is  turned  with  the  object  there  is  no 
longer  any  displacement  of  the  image.  To  accomplish  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  arrange  the  optical  part  so  that  it  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  objective  forming  part  of  the  stage  and 
turning  with  it,  and  the  eye-piece  remaining  fixed  with  the  crossed 
threads  and  the  analyzer. 

A  Microscope  designed  on  this  principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
The  column  A  carrying  the  fine  and  coarse  movements,  only 
supports  in  reality  tne  objeejbive,  and  the  whole  turns  with  the 
stage  and  the  object,  the  upper  tube  containing  the  eye-piece  and 
the  analyzer  remaining  immovable.  The  latter  tube  slides  into  a 
collar  at  the  end  of  the  arm  fixed  to  the  column  B,  so  that  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  rotation  of  the  body  nor  by  the  focal  adjust- 
ment which  acts  only  on  the  objective. 

The  advantage  of  this  instrument  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  greater  ^e  amplification  the  more  precise  the  centering 
is,  contrarjr  to  what  is  tne  case  when  the  stage  alone  turns  beneath 
the  objective.  In  fact  the  sole  cause  of  deviation  which  can 
exist  in  the  new  system  arises  from  a  small  alteration  of  coinci- 
dence between  the  axis  of  the  eye-piece  and  objective,  but  this 
want  of  coincidence  is  almost  imperceptible. 

In  examining  rocks  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  objectives 
very  frequently — a  revolving  nose-piece  can  scarcely  be  employed 
in  consequence  of  th(B  flexion  which  exists  in  those  for  three  or 
four  objectives^  notwithstanding  every  care  in  construction.    I 

♦  The  original  paper  is  in  French. 
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have  therefore  adopted  the  system  of  spring  pincers  of  Professor 
Thury — the  adinsting  ring  allows  an  exact  centering  and  the 
application  of  the  objective  is  effected  instantaneously. 

Fio.  15. 


The  stage  of  the  instmment  has  a  circular  division  with 
a  yemier  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  point  of  extinction  in 
the  plane  of  polarization.  It  also  has  two  transverse  divisions 
serving  as  a  nnder  as  well  as  a  second  rotating  plate>  the  utility  of 
which  is  not  absolute  and  is  only  suitable  for  special  mineralogical 
observations. 
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INVEETEBEATA,  CEYPTOGAMTA,  MICEOSOOPY,  &o.» 


ZOOLOGY. 


A«    OENEBAL,  including  Bmbryolo^  and  HiBtclo^ 
of  the  Vertebrata. 

Horris's  Third  Corpuscular  Element  in  Blood.t— Dr.  Norris  has 
recently  proponnded  a  new  yiew  as  to  the  histology  and  growth  of 
blood-oorposcleB,  concluding  that  in  normal  mammalian  blood  there 
are  a  large  number  of  colourless,  invisible,  bioonoaye  disks  similar  in 
every  respect  except  colour  to  the  red  corpuscles,  and  that  they  are  in 
fact  an  earlier  stage  of  the  latter,  in  which  they  have  not  yet  obtained 
hsdmoglobin. 

Dr.  Norris  first  suspected  the  existence  of  these  corpuscles  whilst 
studying  microphotography,  when  he  observed  that  exceedingly  faint 
outlines  of  corpuscles  were  represented  on  the  photographic  plate, 
which  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  original  preparations.  On 
farther  examination  he  also  observed  that  in  very  thin  layers  of  fresh 
blood  the  red  corpuscles  were  often  seen  to  impinge  upon  some  in- 
visible body  similar  in  form  to  themselves,  wluch  body  might  not 
unfrequently  be  observed  to  make  an  indentation  in  the  plastic  stroma 
of  the  red  corpuscle.  Dr.  Norris  was  led  by  these  appearances  to 
infer  that  there  existed  in  the  blood  bodies  which  are  invisible  to  the 
eye  by  reason  of  possessing  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  liquor 
sanguinis  in  which  they  are  immersed.  He  concluded,  therefore, 
that  if  the  serum  could  be  withdrawn  they  would  be  rendered  visible. 

With  this  object  he  designed  two  very  ingenious  methods  of  with- 
drawing the  sermn.  One  process,  which  he  calls  ''  packing,"  consists 
in  taking  a  slightly  convex  cever-glass,  and  strapping  it  by  means  of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  to  a  microscopic  slide.  When  so  arranged 
Newton's  rings  should  be  produced  across  the  centre  of  the  cover-glass, 
the  BurfEices  being  then  separated  by  a  space  not  greater  than  xirirnr 
of  an  inch.  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  placed  at  one  edge  of  the  cover- 
glass  it  will  penetrate  by  the  force  of  capillarity,  but  l£e  glass  surfaces 
are  in  such  close  contact  that  the  corpuscles  can  only  enter  flatways 
and  in  single  layer.  At  the  spot  where  the  rings  are  formed  ti[ie 
space  is  too  narrow  to  allow  the  corpuscles  to  pass ;  they  therefore 

*  if^  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Society  do  not  hold  themselves  reqwn- 
sible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers,  &c,  referred  to,  nor  for  the  manner 
in  which  those  views  may  be  expressed,  the  object  of  the  Becord  being  to  present 
a  summary  of  the  papers  as  actually  published.  Objections  and  corrections  should 
tiierefore,  for  the  most  part,  be  addressed  to  the  authors. 

f  *  On  the  Origin  and  Mode  of  Development  of  the  Morphological  Elements 
of  Mammalian  BIcmmI,*  by  Richard  Norris,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology,— Binningham, 
1879 ;  abstract  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  in  '  London  Medical  Record,'  Jan.  15, 1880. 
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become  ^packed,"  forming  a  dose  mosaic  on  one  side  of  the  rings, 
while  the  serum  is  drawn  off  by  capillary  attraction  on  the  other  side. 

The  second  method  Dr.  Norris  calls  "  isolation."  The  slide  used 
is  drilled  with  a  hole,  in  which  a  metal  eyelet  is  inserted ;  a  square 
coyer-glass  is  strapped  to  the  slide  by  one  edge  only,  so  that  the 
opposite  free  edge  overlaps  the  aperture ;  a  small  screw  working  in 
the  eyelet  is  used  to  carefully  raise  the  hinge-like  cover-glass.  The 
blood  is  introduced  at  one  edge,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  by  capillarity 
spread  itself  in  a  thin  layer  between  the  glasses,  their  two  sur£EU)es  are 
gently  separated  by  inserting  the  screw  and  raising  the  cover-glass. 
At  this  moment  the  whole  bulk  of  the  fluid  passes  away  towards  the 
edge  of  the  glass  attached  by  the  plaster,  leaving  a  few  corpuscles 
adhering  to  each  of  the  two  glass  surfaces  with  which  the  blood  was 
in  contact.  If  this  operation  be  performed  over  a  strong  solution  o£ 
osmic  acid,  the  vapour  immediately  fixes  the  corpuscles  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  at  the  moment  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
serum.  By  this  method,  either  with  or  without  the  action  of  the  vapour, 
transparent  colourless  corpuscles  as  well  as  normal  red  corpuscles  are 
found  adhering  to  the  glass. 

His  third  method  is  to  change  the  refractive  index  of  the  serum 
by  the  addition  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  When 
thus  treated  the  blood  is  found  to  teem  with  corpuscles,  previously 
invisible,  of  every  shade  of  tint. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  colourless  corpuscles  Dr.  Norris  considers 
them  to  be  a  simple  transformation  of  the  lymph-corpuscles.  He  states 
that  he  has  examined  the  latter  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  he  has 
failed  to  discover  a  nucleus ;  in  fiEict,  he  considers  them  to  be  simply 
discoid  non-nucleated  cells,  consisting  of  an  external  pellicle  and 
semifluid  contents,  and  the  appearance  of  nucleation  he  believes  to 
be  always  due  to  the  action  of  reagents.  This  lymph-disk  becomes 
biconcave  by  a  rapid  process  on  its  introduction  into  the  blood  cir- 
culation, and  can  then  be  recognized  (by  the  methods  described)  as  a 
young  colourless  corpuscle.  Dr.  Norris  states  that  he  has  been  able 
to  observe  the  conversion  of  the  discoid  lymph-cell  into  a  biconcave 
corpuscle.  He  is  entirely  opposed  to  thp  current  view  that  the  white 
corpuscle  of  the  blood  is  a  nucleated  cell ;  he  considers  it  to  be  a 
mere  *'  accidental  aggregate  of  adhesive  lymph-corpuscles,"  the  false 
appearance  of  nucleation  being  caused  by  the  same  poU^mariem 
changes  already  described  as  taking  place  in  the  lymph-cell. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,*  who  has  undertaken  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  author's  experiments,  considers  that  his  conclusions  are  vitiated 
by  sources  of  fallacy  arising  from  the  methods  employed,  which 
appear  to  produce  the  appearances  which  he  describes  as  normally 
existing.  In  his  third  method  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  influence 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  the  blood-oorpusdee 
in  the  fresh  state  is  to  cause  about  one-third  of  the  number  to 
lose  their  hsemoglobin,  and  become  transparent  and  oolourless. 
The  longer  the  blood  is  left  in  contact  with  the  salt,  the  greater  the 
number  of  corpuscles  that  become  transparent.    Mrs.  ELart  has  found 

*  Loc  cit. 
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ihat,  if  the  refraotiye  index  of  the  serum  be  dianged  bymeftns  which 
are  oonserratiye  and  not  destmotiye  of  the  inte^ty  of  the  red  oor- 
pnscleB,  the  transparent  or  third  corpuscle  cannot  be  found  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  metiiods  of  obseryation. 

Begarding  the  method  of  *^  packing,"  the  corpuscles  are  here 
subjected  to  an  extreme  degree  of  pressure.  They  are  drawn  by  the 
force  of  capillary  attraction  between  two  glass  surfaces  bound  f[rmly 
together,  until  they  reach  a  spot  which  they  cannot  pass  by  reason  of 
the  close  contact  of  the  two  glasses.  They  therefore  become  wedged 
in  and  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  forces,  the  capillary  attraction 
which  is  drawing  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  around  them,  and  the 
paressure  of  the  glasses  between  which  they  are  tightly  wedged.  This 
pressure  causes  certain  of  the  corpuscles  to  discharge  their  hiemo- 
globin  and  to  become  transparent.  Some  of  the  corpuscles  are  acted 
on  in  this  way  much  more  rapidly  than  others ;  but  in  course  of  time 
a  great  number  of  the  corpuscles  become  quite  colourless,  and  all  of 
them  as  they  pass  towards  the  centre  of  the  glass,  where  the  pressure 
IB  greatest,  become  paler.  Moreover  it  may  be  observed  that  at  the 
same  time  the  serum  becomes  distinctly  tinted  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Newton  rings,  and  in  one  instance  Mrs.  Hart  determined  by  the 
mioro-spectroscope  the  presence  of  the  discharged  haBmoglobin  in  the 


While  the  "  isolation  "  method  is  the  one  least  open  to  objection, 
Mrs.  Hart  thinks  that  the  capillary  attraction  of  two  glass  surfaces 
with  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  between  them,  and  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  overcome  this  attraction  and  raise  the  cover-glass,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  considered,  nor  the  probable  effect  of  violence 
done  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  by  the 
antagonistic  forces  here  brought  into  play.  Many  of  the  corpuscles 
have  the  appearance  of  being  ruptured,  and  of  having  lost  their 
contents.  On  repeating  the  same  experiments  with  frog's  blood  it 
was  found  that  either  the  corpuscles  were  ruptured,  setting  their 
nuclei  free,  or  we^  rendered  transparent  by  the  loss  of  haemoglobin ; 
in  fact,  the  appearances  produced  by  isolation  are  identical  with  those 
offidcted  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  pressure  on  the  cover-glass 
over  a  fresh  preparation  of  frog's  blood.  It  may  be  noticed,  however, 
as  a  point  in  favour  of  this  method,  that  the  small  metal  eyelet 
prevents  the  glasses  from  being  in  such  close  apposition  as  might  be 
supposed,  and  hence  the  capilluy  attraction  is  not  as  powerful  as  it 
woTild  be  if  the  glasses  were  in  close  contact  In  this  method  also, 
the  possible  effect  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  on 
the  more  unstable  of  the  corpuscles  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Finally,  regarding  Dr.  Norris's  theory  as  to  the  alleged  fiedse 
appearance  of  nucleation  in  the  lymph-corpuscles  and  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  M.  Banvier's  observations*  concerning  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  living  white  blood-corpuscle  in  the  Mexican  axolotl 
may  be  referred  to.  Owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  protoplasm, 
the  nucleus  and  the  nucleolus  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  living 

^  'Reoherdies  am  lea  fil^ents  du  Sang.'     Bibl.  bautee  fitudes.     Labor. 
d'Hifltologie. 
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etote,  and  Hbe  amcBboid  movements  and  the  process  ci  fiasipaioiiB 
division  of  the  nadeas  can  be  watched.  Moreover,  Dr.  Norns's 
theory  that  the  white  corpuscle  is  merely  an  accidental  collection  of 
two  or  three  non-nucleated,  vesicular,  colourless  corpuscles,  leaves 
unexplained  the  amoeboid  movements  observed  in  the  living  state  in 
the  leucocytes  both  of  Mammalia  and  Amphibia. 

Alter  going  with  care  through  a  series  of  observatiiHis  on  this 
subject,  Mra.  Hart  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  colourless  corpuscles 
which  /without  the  addition  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt j 
are  still  undoubtedly  seen  when  the  blood  is  examined  by  the  methoa 
of  ^  isolation,"  are  red  corpuscles  that  have  undergone  po§t-mortem 
changes  prior  to  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  fibrine,  and 
promises  shortly  the  publication  of  some  further  observations. 

Bemarkable  Phenomena  presented  by  the  Coloured  Blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  Frog.* — Repeated  observations  tend  to  show  that 
the  structure  of  the  coloured  blood-corpuscle  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  is  usually  assumed :  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  obser- 
vations made  hj  J.  Gktule  in  Professor  Ludwig  s  laboratory  at 
Leipzig  are  of  singular  interest. 

On  diluting  the  fresh  blood  from  a  vigorous  frog  with  0  *  6  salt 
solution,  and  exposing  it  after  rapid  defibrination  to  a  temperature  of 
32°-36°  C.  on  the  hot  stage  of  the  Microscope,  the  escape  of  a 
peculiar  body  may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  corpuscles.  The 
bodies  thus  evolved  simulate  worms  so  closely  by  their  form  and 
wriggling  movements,  that  Gbule  styles  them  ^  Wiirmchen,"  which 
may  be  translated  vermides.  He  concludes  from  several  reasons  that 
they  are  simply  protoplasmic  portions  of  the  corpuscles,  which,  under 
these  special  conditions,  separate  for  a  short  independent  life.  No 
reference  is  made  to  previous  workers  in  the  same  field ;  but  it  would 
seem  not  improbable  that  the  "Wurmchen"  correspond  with  the 
maculsd  which  Professor  Boberts  of  Manchester  revealed  seventeen 
years  ago  by  treating  the  corpuscles  with  tannin  or  magenta,  reagents 
which  would  of  course  prevent  any  further  signs  of  life  in  the 
objects. 

The  ''  vermides"  are  about  half  the  length  of  the  red  corpuscle, 
pointed  at  either  end,  but  more  in  front,  and  containing  one  or  two 
vesicles  or  droplets.  Their  singular  movements  deserve  a  rather  full 
description.  After  wriggling  out  of  the  corpuscle,  in  which  it  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  rod-like  body  beside  the  nucleus,  the  "  vermicle  " 
moves  on,  trailing  the  corpuscle  behind  by  a  long  thread.  On  meet- 
ing a  second  corpuscle  it  bores  into  it,  withdraws,  pushes  it  aside,  and 
goes  on  carrying  this  too  in  its  train ;  and  though  the  threads  finally 
give  way,  "vermicles"  may  be  seen  dragging  three,  four,  or  more 
corpuscles  after  them.  The  corpuscles,  quitted  or  attacked  in  this 
way,  undergo  in  a  short  time  changes  of  form  and  colour  leading  to 
complete  disorganization,  which  otherwise,  under  similar  conditions, 
require  hours  for  their  accomplishment.  Finally  the  "vermicle" 
also  undergoes  disorganization.    While  the  conditions  given  above 

♦  *Arch.  Physiol.*  (Du  BoisReymond),   1880;  see  *  Nature,'  xxi.  (1880) 
p.  453. 
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are  fbnnd  on  the  whole  most  sncceasf nl  in  bringing  about  these  results, 
Gaule  indicates  limits  of  temperature  and  dilution  within  which  they 
often  occur,  usually  with  slight  modifications.  It  is  this  yariation 
with  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  that  supplies  one  of  his 
strongest  arguments  against  the  previous  individual  existence  of  these 
bodies. 

Cartilage-cells  of  Salamandra  maoulata.* — Professor  Frommamt, 
using  for  his  investigation  the  sternal  and  scapular  cartilages,  finds 
that  the  ground-substance  is  almost  completely  homogeneous,  great 
magnification  giving  no  indication  of  any  granular  or  fibrillar 
properties;  at  the  boundary  of  the  cells  it  passes  into  a  delicate 
homogeneous  capsule  which  almost  always  completely  encloses  the 
cavity.  Here  and  there  in  the  ground-substance  it  is  possible  to 
make  out  closely  packed  granules,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  connected 
with  the  cells.  When  the  cells  are  not  completely  enclosed  by  the 
capsule  there  is  present  a  single  or  double  row  of  granules,  which 
vary  somewhat  in  arrangement.  In  fresh  cells  the  protoplasm  com- 
pletely fills  the  space  enclosed  by  the  ground-substance ;  in  hardened 
specimens  there  is  often  a  small  intermediate  space  due  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  contents. 

The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  rounded  and  their  coat  varies  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  filamentous  network  of  the  nucleus  consists  of  extremely 
fine  and  short  fibres  which  unite  to  form  radiating  knots  and  very 
narrow  meshworks  of  a  rounded,  or  more  or  less  oval  form.  The 
nucleoli  are  round,  oval,  or  irregularly  angular,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  they  are  formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  network  of 
the  cells. 

Diffiision  of  CoppMsr  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.!— -The  fact  of  the 
normal  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  copper  in  various  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  has  been  noticed  within  the  past  twenty-five  years 
in  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  to  these  Dr.  M.  Gixmtit  adds  a  number  of 
interesting  and  diversified  instances. 

His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  accidentally  by 
finding  over  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  guano  deposits 
from  bats  occurring  in  certain  Italian  caves.  This  led  to  an  analy- 
tical examination  of  the  bat,  the  results  of  which  showed  that  about 
four  ten-thousandths  of  the  weight  of  the  ashes  of  this  animal  consist 
of  cupric  oxide.  Bent  upon  finding  an  ultimate  source  for  the  metal, 
Giunti  subjected  to  analysis  the  insects  which  form  the  food  of  the 
bat,  and  in  all  cases  foxmd  copper  present  in  a  greater  or  less  amount. 
The  quantity  would  seem  to  vary  in  the  different  orders,  families,  and 
species.  Aquatic  insects  contain  less  than  those  found  on  land,  and 
the  Coleoptera  appear  to  yield  the  highest  percentage.  Thus  the 
ashes  of  Anamdla  vU%8  contain  0*1  per  cent,  of  cupric  oxide,  and  those 
of  Blatta  orientalis  0*826  per  cent.  High  as  this  percentage  seems, 
the  amount  of  copper  in  an  individual  insect  is  infinitesimal,  being,  in 

*  'SB.  Jen.  Gesell.  Med.  u.  Naturw.,*  1879,  p.  16. 
t  Mr.  T.  H.  Norton,  iu  *  Nature/  xxi.  (1880)  p.  805. 
X  *  Gazettu  Chimica  Italiana,'  ix.  p.  541. 
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the  case  of  Anomala  vitis,  less  than  fomvmillionths  of  a  gramme. 
Copper  was  also  detected  amongst  other  Coleoptera  (notably  the  larva 
of  Orylhtalpa),  and  amongst  Diptera  (Musca  doniegtica)^  Lepidoptera, 
Hymenoptera,  &c. 

Oinnti  next  sought  to  ascertain  whether  other  insectivoronB 
animals  besides  the  ^t  are  wont  to  assimilate  the  copper  present  in 
^eir  insect  prey.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  members 
of  this  class  subjected  to  examination,  such  as  snakes,  lizards,  hedge- 
hogs, &0,  The  ashes  of  the  latter  contain  from  one  to  two  ten- 
thousandths  of  copper,  while  the  ashes  of  lizards  contain  over  fifteen 
thousandths.  In  their  case  most  of  the  copper  is  to  be  found  in  the 
skin  of  the  animal. 

The  experiments  were  likewise  extended  amongst  the  Inyerte- 
brates.  Various  yarieties  of  spiders;  of  myriapods,  such  as  Julii* 
terresiris ;  of  isopods,  such  as  ArmadtUidium  vulgare ;  and  of  snails, 
have  all  given  affirmative  responses  to  his  tests.  Amongst  these  lulus 
terregtris  contains  the  largest  amount  of  copper,  its  ashes  showing  a 
percentage  of  0  *  18. 

B.  INVEBTEBBATA. 

Comparatiye  Value  of  Monoohromatic  Impressions  in  Inverte- 
brates.*— The  influence  of  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  the 
eyes  of  the  principal  types  of  animals  has  a  special  interest  in  com- 
parative physiology  ;  but  only  recently  has  it  made  sufficient  progress 
to  admit  of  experimental  research.  M.  Ghatin  points  out  that  fiiere 
are  two  principal  means  of  investigation.  The  first  originates  in 
the  discoveries  of  Boll,  who  showed  that  the  retina  of  many  animals 
contains  a  so-called  visual  purple  which  is  efihced  in  light  and  gives 
place  to  A*esh  tints  whose  gradation  often  indicates  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  incident  waves.  Unfortunately  these  facts  are  by  no 
means  capable  of  general  application,  the  substance  being  wanting  in 
some  groups. 

The  second  and  more  practical  method  is  that  of  Dewar,  who  has 
shown  that  the  impact  of  light  on  the  retina  gives  rise  to  a  special 
current  which  disappears  directly  the  visual  organ  ceases  to  be  in  the 
circuit  *'Dewar's  Current"  thus  constituting  a  cnterion  of  the 
retinal  agitation,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  its  intensity  by  the  measure 
of  its  dynamic  manifestation,  the  expression  of  which  remains 
identical  in  the  most  varied  tjrpes  of  animala. 

In  the  Arthropods,  and  especially  in  the  Decapodous  Crustacea 
and  some  insects  (locusts,  &oX  the  current  asserts  itself  with  absolute 
constancy,  and  nowhere  are  the  effects  of  luminous  action  more  easy 
to  observe,  which  is  explained  by  the  essentially  bacillar  structure  of 
the  eye  of  these  animals.  Certain  diffarences  in  the  intensity  of  the 
current  may  be  observed  to  be  produced  by  the  different  rays,  and  it 
is  in  the  yellow-green  region  that  the  maximum  is  reached. 

This  tendency  is  still  more  marked  in  the  MoUusoa,  and 
especially  in  the  Pulmoniferous  Gasteropoda :  in  the  yellow  rays  the 
current  acquires  its  greatest  intensity ;  it  gradually  becomes  weaker 

*  <  GomptoB  BenduB.'  xo.  (1880)  p.  41. 
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in  the  green  zone,  decreasing  rapidly  with  bine-violet,  and  reaching 
its  minimum  in  the  red  region  of  the  spectmm. 

These  fiEusts  establish  the  principle  of  the  method,  whilst  they 
explain  the  indifference  which  some  inyertebrates  show  to  certain 
rays  (as  red,  &c.).  The  anthor  is  engaged  on  several  points  which 
require  farther  study :  as  to  determine  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
retinal  excitation  disappears,  and  to  estimate  precisely  the  degree 
of  monochromatism  of  the  incident  light ;  this  last  condition  would 
only  be  incompletely  realized  by  employing  media — coloured  glass, 
absorbent  solutions,  &c. — of  which  use  has  been  made  in  the  gene- 
rality of  experiments,  and  it  seems  rather  as  if  it  ought  to  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  new  processes,  such  as  polarized  light,  &c. 

MolluBca. 

Development  of  Fulmonata.* — A  long  paper  on  this  subject, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  ontogeny  of  Planorhis  marginaim  and 
P.  carincUua,  is  contributed  by  Carl  Eabl. 

First  period. — The  formative  or  animal  half  of  the  egg  contains 
small  yolk-granules,  the  nutritive  or  vegetative  half  large  ones.  The 
first  and  second  cleavage  planes  are  meridional,  including  both  animal 
and  vegetative  poles ;  the  third  is  equatorial,  at  right  angles  to  the 
other  two,  and  divides  the  egg  into  four  small  animal  cells  (micro- 
meres),  and  four  large  vegetative  cells  (macromeree).  A  second 
equatorial  furrow  then  separates  off  from  the  latter  four  more  micro- 
meres;  the  embryo  being  now  12-celled.  Next,  each  cell  divides 
into  two ;  the  products  of  division  of  the  eight  micromeres  have  all 
the  character  of  ''  animal "  cells,  that  is,  are  finely  granular :  of  the 
eight  cells  formed  by  the  division  of  the  four  macromeres,  four, 
situated  near  the  equator,  are  also  animal  ceUs,  the  remaining  four, 
alone  of  the  twenty-four,  retaining  the  character  of  vegetative  cells, 
that  is,  being  bright  yeUow  in  colour  and  coarsely  grantdar.  At  this 
stage  there  is  a  large  cleavage  cavity. 

Thus  cleavage  proceeds  according  to  the  numbers  4  .  • .  8  .  •  •  12 
...  24,  or  first  in  arithmetical,  c^terwards  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. This  Eabl  states  is  the  case  in  Gktsteropods  with  a  compa- 
ratively small  amount  of  food  material  in  the  egg  (Dermatobranchiata, 
Pulmonata),  while  it  takes  place  entirely  by  arithmetical  progression 

S4  ...  8  ...  12  ...  16  ...  20  •. .  24)  in  those  with  a  great  amount  of 
ood  material  (Pteropoda,  Pleurobranchiata,  Heteropoda,  and  most 
Frosobranohiata). 

The  next  important  change  is  the  division  of  the  four  large 
vegetative  cells,  by  which  at  last  twelve  cells,  all  having  a  macro- 
moral  character,  are  produced.  Two  of  these  become  grown  over, 
and  pushed  into  the  cleavage  cavity ;  they  are  the  primary  mesoderm 
cells.  The  remaining  ten  macromeres  form  the  endoderm,  the  micro- 
meres, now  increased  to  about  forty,  the  ectoderm.  So  Uiat  in  the 
52-celled  stage,  the  three  primary  germ-layers  are  already  constituted. 
Moreover,  the  embryo  exhibits  true  bilateral  symmetry,  the  two 

♦  •Morphol.  Jahrb^'  v.  (1879)  p.  562. 
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mesoderm  cells  and  ten  endoderm  cells  being  dispbsed  evenly  half  oa 
each  side  of  a  median  plane. 

Second  period, — AAer  the  three  germ-layers  are  established,  the 
mesoderm  undergoes  farther  multiplication,  small  daughter-cells 
being  divided  off  from  the  large  primary  mesoderm  cells,  and  the 
endoderm  is  invaginated,  forming  the  archenteron.  A  special 
accumulation  of  ectoderm  cells  (Scheitelplatte^  on  either  side  of  HbB 
anterior  end  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  cereoral  ganglion.  At  the 
same  time  the  embryo  begins  to  rotate  in  the  egg,  cilia  being 
developed,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  future  velum,  but  at 
first  showing  no  regular  arrangement. 

Rabl  thinks  it  probable  that  the  blastopore,  although  ^in^i^iaTiing 
greatly  in  size,  never  actually  closes  up :  its  anterior  end  oorr^sponda 
exactly  in  position  with  the  future  mouth.* 

On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  velum,  the  embryo  grows  out  into  a  sort 
of  hump,  the  head- vesicle  (Eopfblase).  On  the  ventral  side  a  smaller 
prominence  is  formed,  the  rudiment  of  the  foot  The  shell-gland 
appears  as  a  slight  depression  in  the  ectoderm,  almost  immediately 
opposite  the  mouth. 

The  endoderm  cells  take  in  nutriment  from  the  surrounding 
albumen,  and  soon  undergo  differentiation  into  small  cylindrical  cells 
lining  the  permanent  digestive  cavity,  and  large  cells  (albumen-cells), 
external  to  the  latter.  The  radula-sheath  appears  as  an  outpushing 
of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  foregut ;  a  somewhat  similar  process  from 
the  midgut,  passing  backwards  and  downwards,  and  ending  blindly 
close  under  the  ectoderm,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  hindgut  At  the 
place  where  it  terminates  the  ectoderm  is  raised  up  into  a  slight  anal 
elevation. 

The  shell-gland  increases  considerably,  extending  inwards  untQ 
it  nearly  reaches  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal.  8oon,  over  it  and 
the  surrounding  ectodermal  area  a  delicate  cuticular  pellicle  appears — 
the  rudiment  of  the  shell. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  mesoderm  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  rows  of  cells.  Most  of  these  cells — the  number  of 
which  remains  small — are  of  moderate  and  equal  size,  but  one  in  about 
the  middle  of  each  row  is  conspicuous  by  being  several  times  larger 
than  the  others.  This  cell  undergoes  remarkable  changes :  a  cavity 
appears  in  its  protoplasm  behind  the  nucleus,  and  the  cell  sends  out 
two  long  processes,  containing  a  continuation  of  the  cavity,  one 
towards  the  '*  Scheitelplatte,"  the  other  towards  the  foot.  The  body 
thus  formed  is  the  primitive  kidney ;  it  is  ciliated  internally,  and  both 
its  ducts,  the  anterior  of  which  ends  in  a  funnel-like  aperture,  appear 
to  open  into  the  body-cavity. 

The  velum  has  by  this  time  become  thoroughly  differentiated ;  it 
consists  of  large,  vacuolated,  ciliated  cells. 

Third  period. — ^The  embryo  has  now  begun  to  lose  its  bilateral 
synunetry:  during  the  period  all  the  more  important  organs  take 
their  origin. 

'    *  Seo,  on  this  and  other  points,  Prof.  Lankcster's  remarks  in  the  *  Quart  Joom. 
Micr.  Sci.,'  xx.  (1880)  p.  103. 
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The  whole  area  on  which  the  shell  is  formed  probably  has  its  origin 
in  the  shell-gland,  the  depression  of  the  latter  becoming  less  and  less 
marked,  and  its  cells  spreading  ont,  as  it  were,  over  the  mantle  area. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  snpra-casophageal  ganglia  arise  from  the 
''Scheitelplatten  " ;  probably  the  infra-cesophageal  ganglia  are  formed, 
indirectly,  from  the  same  groups  of  cells.  The  eyes  and  otocysts  are 
shown  to  be  ectodermal  structures ;  the  tentacles  also  arise  as  of&hoots 
of  ectoderm,  into  which,  at  a  later  period,  a  mesodermal  core  extends. 

The  most  anterior  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  the 
odontophore,  arises  from  the  ectoderm ;  the  midgut,  and  its  product 
the  hindgnt,  from  the  endoderm.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  walls  of 
the  midgut  are  formed  of  small  cylinder  cells,  the  lateral  walls  by 
large  globular  "  albumen-cells  " — endoderm  cells  immensely  enlarged 
by  the  absorption  of  albumen.  Towards  the  close  of  embryonic  deve- 
lopment, these  latter  undergo  extensiYe  subdivision,  group  themselves 
into  larger  or  smaller  lobules,  acquire  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and 
form  the  rudiment  of  the  liver. 

The  permanent  kidney  is  formed  from  a  group  of  mesoblast  cells 
at  the  hinder  end  of  the  embryo ;  these  cells  soon  arrange  themselves 
into  a  curved  tube  consisting  of  three  portions : — a  ciliated  segment, 
probably  opening  into  the  pericardium ;  a  secreting  segment  containing 
concretions ;  and  a  discharging  segment  opening  on  &e  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  heart  also,  in  all  probability,  arises  from  the  mesoderm ;  in 
the  earliest  stages  observed,  it  already  consists  of  auricle  and  ventricle. 

The  fate  of  a  group  of  mesoderm  cells,  situated  in  the  same  region, 
just  posterior  to  the  tentacles,  was  not  made  out  Rabl  considers 
that  tiiey  are  probably  identical  with  the  structure  which  is  considered 
by  Bay  Lankester,  in  Limnwua^  as  the  foundation  of  the  supra« 
oesophageal  ganglia,  by  Fol  as  that  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  general  remarks 
on  the  above  observations  with  which  Dr.  Eabl  concludes  his  paper. 

Methods. — Up  to  the  24-ceU  stace,  no  treatment  of  any  sort  is 
necessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  division  of  the 
nuclei.  For  later  stages,  the  albumin  is  removed,  and  the  eggs  treated 
with  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid  until  they  acquire  a  brown  colour,  then 
with  carmine  or  picrocarmine,  and  then  with  a  mixture  of  glycerine 
1  part),  absolute  alcohol  (1  part),  and  water  (3  parts).  They  are 
then  examined  in  glycerine.  With  advanced  embryos  it  is  best  to 
harden  with  alcohol  of  very  gradually  increasing  strength,  before 
staining.  For  sections,  the  embryos  (which  are  about  ^  mm.  in 
length),  were  embedded  in  a  mixture  of  wax  and  oil  on  a  slide. 

MolluBcoida. 

Hew  Fossil  Polyzoa.* — ^The  Eev.  J.  B.  Tenison-Woods  describes  a 
new  genus  allied  to  demeUaria — where  the  cells  are  joined  back  to  back 
and  M  tiie  pairs  face  the  same  way.     In  the  new  form,  however,  the 

♦  *  Journ.  and  Pwxs.  Roy.  Soc  N.  8.  Wales,'  xiL  (1879X  p.  57  (2  figs,  of  a 
plate). 
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hoGB  alternate  in  two  ways,  that  is,  the  faces  are  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  almost  cylindrical  branches,  and  they  alternate  in  each  of  the 
opposing  cells  arising  on  the  side  of  tiie  centre  of  its  alternate 
neighbour.     Tetrapktna  (austrdUs)  is  the  name  proposed. 

Embryology  of  Bowerbanlda.*— Herr  Bepiachoff  follows  up  his 
previous  important  papers  f  on  the  development  of  the  Polyzoa  by  now 
showing  the  agreement  which  subsists  between  the  earlier  stages  of 
Bowerbanhia  (two  species)  and  the  Ohilostomatous  Tendra  and  L^raJUa 
paUanana. 

The  polar  corpuscle  marks  the  future  posterior  side;  after 
its  exit  the  cleavage  of  the  egg-cell  begins;  the  third  cleavage 
divides  the  embryo  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  portion,  enclosing  a 
cleavage  cavity.  After  two  stages  like  the  corresponding  ones  in 
Tendray  the  smaller  dorsal  cells  divide,  and  then  the  four  median 
ventral  ceUs  are  pushed  into  the  cavity  and  form  the  endoderm. 
After  the  closing  up  of  the  ectoderm  it  acquires  a  thickening  on  the 
dorsal  side  above  mentioned ;  the  true  position  of  this  thickening  with 
regard  to  the  '*  primitive  mouth,"  and  therefore  to  the  body  of  the 
larva,  was  difficult  to  decide,  and  this  interpretation  of  the  relations 
of  the  parts  leads  to  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  this  *'  mouth  "  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  in  Bowerbankia  to  that  which  it 
occupies  in  the  Ohilostomatous  larva,  and  that  the  thickening  does  not 
represent  in  position  the  sucker  of  the  Ghilostomata. 

The  second  special  feature  of  the  larva  is  a  zone  of  cUia,  carried 
by  a  single  row  of  very  large  cells  which  present  a  fusiform  aspect 
when  viewed  from  above  the  embryo.  Of  the  two  spaces  at  the  sides 
of  the  zone,  the  larger  is  rather  thm-walled,  the  smaller  is  remarkably 
thick  at  its  centre — which  constitutes  the  dorsal  thickening  above- 
mentioned — ^but  becomes  thinner  towards  the  zone ;  at  a  later  stage 
these  parts  become  less  sharply  defined  from  their  surroundings,  the 
ciliary  zone  takes  an  oblique  position  with  regard  to  the  long  axis  of 
the  embryo,  the  thickening  becomes  extended  in  the  direction  of  that 
axis,  and  now  consists  of  two  or  three  successive  divisions.  At  later 
stages  this  extension  is  continued,  and  the  ciliary  zone  takes  the  form 
of  two  practically  parallel  rows  of  cells,  connected  with  each  other 
above  and  below,  and  lying  chiefly  right  and  left  of  the  thickening ; 
they  take  a  turn  round  l£e  ventral  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
embryo,  and  here  form  a  border  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  thickening. 

At  this  stage  the  mantle  is  indicated  by  a  ventral  invagination  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  The  cells  (probably  all)  of  the  ciliary 
zone  now  divide  so  as  to  create  two  parallel  rows  in  it ;  they  also 
appear  to  divide  longitudinally,  and  the  zone,  or  most  of  it,  becomes 
now  indistinguishably  fused  wiUi  the  thickening,  forming  the  structure 
called  by  the  author  elsewhere  the  '<  ventral  ring."  The  mantle  now 
assumes  its  special  characters.  The  endoderm — whose  characters 
differ  somewhat  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  stage,  consisting 
sometimes  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  other  cells  scattered 
or  aggregated,  sometimes  of  an  apparently  compact  mass  of  cells 

»  « Zool.  Anzeiger/  ii.  (1879)  p.  660.  t  Ibid.,  L  (1878)  No.  10.,  &o. 
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— projects  a  nairow  strip  oi  its  tissue  into  the  mantle  fold.    The 
origin  of  the  month  was  not  ohserved. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  ocmclnde  that  the  ciliated  zone  is  hinno*- 
logons  with  that  of  Chilostomatons  lary»,  to  whose  *'  hood,"  also,  the 
ectodermal  thickening  seems  comparable. 

Arthropoda. 

Locomotion  of  Insects  uid  Arachnida.*— The  mode  of  progres- 
sion of  Insects  and  Arachnida  is,  according  to  M.  G.  Oarlet,  much 
more  regular  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  only  rule  laid  down 
by  authors  is  that  two  legs  of  the  same  pair  never  move  simul* 
taneously. 

Insects  whose  moyements  are  slow  and  wbose  legs  are  equi- 
distant (as  Oryetes  naskomis  and  Timarcha  tewMcaaa),  move  their 
limbs  as  indicated  in  the  following  table^  where  the  legs  are  arranged 
in  their  natural  position,  the  figures  indicating  the  order  in  which 
they  are  raised : — 

K     4 


While  the  legs  1,  2,  3  are  raised  almost  together,  4,  6,  6  remain 
as  the  support,  to  be  raised  in  their  turn  when  the  first  have  resumed 
the  office  of  supporters.  In  other  words,  the  insect  rests  on  a  triangle 
of  support  formed  by  the  two  extreme  feet  on  one  side  and  the  middle 
one  on  the  other  side,  whilst  the  other  three  feet  are  carried  forward.* 

This  mode  of  progression  equally  obtains  in  the  other  orders. 

In  arachnids  the  order  in  which  the  feet  are  raised  was  clearly 
followed  in  the  female  of  Epeira  diadema.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  it  out  in  the  males  on  account  of  their  rapid  motion ;  but  the 
more  yoluminous  abdomen  of  the  females  hinders  their  progress  and 
renders  it  possible  to  construct  the  following  table : — 


Here  the  polygon  of  support  is  a  quadrilateral  formed  on  the 
one  side  by  the  feet  of  even  numbers,  and  on  the  other  by  those  of 
odd  numbers. 

a.  Inseota. 

Beetle  with  Proboscis  of  Butterfly.t — Herr  Hermann  Mailer,  in 
eontrasting  the  different  states  of  development  which  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  attain  in  the  groups  Apidte  and  Bhopalocera  ^Bees  and  Butter- 
flies), points  out  that  the  limitation  of  these  parts  to  little  more  than  a 
long  tube  in  the  latter,  and  their  extension  in  uie  former  to  a  complicated 

♦  'Comples  Rendus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  1124. 
t  '  Kosmos,'  iii  (1880)  p.  302. 
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eet  of  yarioiisly  shaped  organs,  including  a  short  tnhe,  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  modes  of  life  in  the  two  groups  respectiYely. 
The  bees,  and  more  markedly  their  ancestors,  tiie  fossorial  wasps, 
having  to  oondnct  digging  and  scooping  operations  in  the  preparation 
of  their  nests  and  th^  care  of  their  yonn^,  only  devote  a  small  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  use  of  their  essentially  sucking  organs ;  hence 
these  are  less  and  more  slowly  developed  than  in  the  butterflies, 
whose  existence  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  fonctions  of  reproduction 
and  feeding.  In  the  one  case  the  insect's  energy  is  spread  over 
the  various  organs,  in  the  other  it  is  mainly  concentrated  upon  one, 
80  that  evolution  has  had  free  scope  to  work  out  the  development  of 
the  very  specialized  organ  of  the  butterfly. 

While,  however,  it  is  easy  to  trace  out  the  different  stages  by  which 
the  bee's  mouth-apparatus  has  been  attained,  owing  to  their  embodi- 
ment in  still  living  types,  there  remains  a  wide  gap  between  the  butterfly 
and  its  ancestors  tibe  Phryganidsd.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  com- 
paratively short  period  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  evolution  of  the  butterfly's  proboscis,  of  which  a  hint  seems  to 
be  supplied  by  the  development,  in  a  genus  (Nemognatha)  of  the 
essentially  gnawing  group  Coleoptera,  of  a  trunks  similar  both  in 
structure  and  mode  of  use  to  that  of  Lepidoptera.  This  fliot  was 
noticed  by  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller  in  Brazil,  in  the  case  of  a  dark,  glistening 
blue  species  of  that  genus.  The  European  species,  N.  chrysomelina, 
has  the  Tnaxillm  considerably  prolonged,  but  of  the  normal  Coleopteran 
structure,  while  in  the  other  case  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
omnponent  halves  of  the  Lepidopteran  trunk  only  by  their  inability 
to  be  coiled  up.  Thus  within  the  limits  of  a  single  genus  the  transi- 
tion is  made  from  a  biting  to  a  sucking  mouth ;  a  transition  which, 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  Phryganidsd  and  butterflies,  we  have 
had  to  assume  to  have  been  made  by  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  group 
of  insects. 

Sexual  Colours  of  certain  Butterflies.*— Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
points  out  that  the  males  of  several  butterflies  display  beautiful 
colours  on  their  wings  when  viewed  in  front,  in  which  position  the 
male  would  be  seen  by  the  female  when  approaching  her.  In  Diadema 
holina  the  two  sexes  difler  widely  in  colour.  The  wings  of  the  male, 
viewed  from  behind,  are  black  with  six  marks  of  pure  white ;  but 
when  viewed  in  front  the  white  marks  are  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
beautiful  blue.  The  males  of  another  genus,  Apaiura,  exhibit  most 
magnificent  green  and  blue  tints  only  when  viewed  in  front,  and  also 
in  several  species  of  Omithoptera  the  hind  wings  of  the  males  are  of 
of  a  fine  golden  yellow  when  so  seen  only.  Butterflies  when  at  rest 
dose  their  wings,  and  their  lower  sur&ces,  which  are  often  obscurely 
tinted,  can  then  alone  be  seen ;  and  this,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
serves  as  a  protection.  But  the  males  when  courting  ihe  females 
alternately  depress  and  raise  their  wings,  thus  displaying  the  bril- 
liantly coloured  upper  surface ;  and  it  seems  the  natural  inference 
that  tJiey  act  in  this  manner  in  order  to  charm  or  excite  the  females. 

♦  *  Nature,'  xxi.  (1880)  p.  237. 
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In  ihe  cases  above  described  this  inference  is  rendered  mnob  more 
probable,  as  the  fall  beanty  of  the  male  can  be  seen  bj  the  female 
only  when  he  advances  towards  her.  In  a  similar  manner  the  males 
of  many  birds,  as  the  peacock,  &c.,  display  their  wonderful  plumage 
to  the  greatest  advantage  before  their  unadorned  friends. 

The  consideration  of  these  cases  leads  Mr.  Darwin  to  add  a  few 
remarks  as  to  how  far  consdauaness  necessarily  comes  into  play  in 
the  first  acquirement  of  certain  instincts,  including  sexual  disjday; 
for  as  all  the  males  of  the  same  species  behave  in  the  same  manner 
whilst  courting  the  female,  we  may  infer  that  the  display  is  at  least 
now  instinctive.  Most  naturalists  appear  to  believe  thiU  every  instinct 
was  at  first  consciously  performed ;  but  this  seems  to  him  an  erroneous 
conclusion  in  many  cases,  though  true  in  others.  Birds,  when 
variously  excited,  assume  strange  attitudes  and  ruffle  their  feathers ; 
and  if  this  were  advantageous  to  a  male  whilst  courting  the  female, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  improbability  in  the  o&pring  which 
inherited  this  action  being  favoured;  and  we  know  that  odd  tricks 
and  new  gestures  performed  nnconsciously  are  ofben  inherited  by 
man. 

In  the  case  of  yonng  ground  birds  which  sqnat  and  hide  them- 
selves when  in  danger  directly  after  hatching,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  habit  conld  have  been  consciously  acquired  without  any 
experience.  But  if  those  young  birds  which  remained  motionless 
when  frightened  were  oftener  preserved  from  beasts  of  prey  than 
those  which  tried  to  escape,  the  habit  of  squatting  might  have  been 
nnconsciously  acquired.  Again,  a  hen  partridge  when  there  is 
danger  flies  a  short  distance  from  her  yonng  ones  and  leaves  them 
closely  squatted :  she  then  flutters  along  the  ground  as  if  crippled ; 
but,  differently  from  a  really  wounded  bird,  ^e  makes  herself  con- 
spicuous. Now  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  bird  ever 
existed  with  sufficient  intellect  to  think  that  if  she  imitated  the 
actions  of  an  injured  bird  she  would  draw  away  an  enemy  from  her 
young  ones ;  for  this  presupposes  that  she  had  observed  such  actions 
in  an  injured  comrade  and  knew  that  they  would  tempt  an  enemy  to 
pursuit.  Many  now  admit  that,  for  instance,  the  hinge  of  a  eJiell 
has  been  formed  by  the  preservation  and  inheritance  of  successive 
usefril  variations,  the  individuals  with  a  somewhat  better  constructed 
shell  bding  preserved  in  greater  numbers  than  those  with  a  less  well- 
ccmstruct^  one;  and  why  should  not  beneficial  variations  in  the 
inherited  actions  of  a  partridge  be  preserved  in  like  manner,  without 
any  thought  or  conscious  intention  on  her  part  any  more  than  on  the 
part  of  the  mollusc,  the  hinge  of  whose  shell  has  been  modified  and 
improved  independently  of  consciousness  ? 

Bees  eatinff  Entrapped  Moths.* — ^Mr.  Packard,  jnn.,  says  that 
a  flowering  stalk  of  an  asdepiad  (Physianthm  [Arauja]  aJbens)  was 
brought  to  him  last  September,  with  the  bodies  of  several  moths 
(Plu9ia  precationis)  hanging  dead  from  the  flowers,  being  caught  by 
their  tongues  or  maxiUas.     These  moths  had,  in  endeavouring  to 

♦  « Am.  Nat.*  xiv.  (1880)  p.  48;  see  'Nature,'  xxi.  (1880)  p.  308. 
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reach  the  poUen-pooketB  of  the  flowers,  been  caught  as  if  in  a  Tioe  hj 
one  of  the  opposing  edges  of  the  five  sets  of  hard,  homy  contriTanoes 
covering  the  pollinia. 

A  very  short  time  afterwards  the  Bey.  L.  Thompson,  a  carefid 
observer,  sent  Mr.  Packard  the  following  details  of  the  behaviour  of 
heeB{Api8  mdlifica)  also  frequenting  the  flowers  of  the  same  asdepiad : — 
*'  My  attention  was  attracted  by  two  or  three  bees  buzzing  immediately 
arouijd  as  many  entrapped  moths  that  were  alive  and  struggling  to  get 
away.  Every  moment  or  two  a  bee  suddenly  and  furiously  darted  upon 
a  prisoner  and  seemed  to  me  to  sting  it,  despite  its  desperate  efforts  to 
escape.  This  onset  was  generally  instantaneous,  but  was  repeated  again 
and  again ;  and  after  a  moth  became  still  and  iqpparently  lifeless  the 
bee  settled  upon  and,  if  my  eyes  did  not  greatly  deceive  me,  began 
to  devour  it."  Mr.  Thompson  previously  noticed  tongues  of  the 
same  species  of  moth  caught  in  the  flowers,  the  bodies  to  which  they 
belonged  having  disappeared.  At  the  time  he  &ncied  these  were 
probably  eaten  by  birds,  but  on  further  examination  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bees  had  really  feasted  on  animal  food,  as  well 
as  upon  the  nectar  of  the  surrounding  flowers. 

On  this  fact  being  communicated  to  Mr.  Darwin,  he  wrote  that  he 
<<  never  heard  of  bees  being  in  any  way  carnivorous,  and  the  fact  is  to  me 
incredible.  Is  it  possible  that  the  bees  opened  the  bodies  of  the 
Plusia  to  sack  the  nectar  contained  in  their  stomachs  ?  Such  a  degree 
of  reason  would  require  oonflrmation,  and  would  be  very  wonderfoL" 
Henpann  Mtiller  wrote  '*  that  his  brother  Fritz  in  South  Brazil  has 
observed  that  honey-bees  (species  doubtful)  licked  eagerly  the  juice 
dropping  from  pieces  of  meat  which  had  been  suspended  in  the  open 
air  to  dry ;  but  he  thinks  nothing  has  been  published  on  the  carni- 
vorous habits  of  bees."  The  well-known  apiarian,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook, 
however,  reminds  Mr.  Packard, ''  that  honey-bee  workers  within  the 
hive,  on  killing  off  the  drones,  tear  them  in  pieces  with  their  man- 
dibles rather  than  sting  them,  and  that  he  has  seen  them  thus  kill  a 
humble-bee  that  had  entered  the  hive."  Huber,  if  we  mistake  not, 
also  tells  us  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  common  hive-bee 
will  devour  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  bee. 

Honey  Ant--Myrmecocy8tu8  Mexicanus.* — ^The  Bev.H.  C.McCook 
recently  exhibited  to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  formicaries  containing 
living  specimens  of  the  honey  ant,  Myrmecocystm  Mexicanus  WesmaeL 
These  embraced  three  worker  castes,  major,  minor,  and  dwarf,  the 
honey  bearer  and  the  fertile  queen.  The  artificial  nests  had  been 
brought  from  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado,  where  the  honey  ant 
had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  McCook.  They  had  previously  been 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  a  more  southern  latitude.  The  nests  are 
found  on  the  tops  or  southern  slopes  of  ridges.  In  exterior  archi- 
tecture they  are  small  gravel-covered  moundlets,  truncated  cones, 
.pierced  in  the  centre  by  a  gate  or  perpendicular  opening  from  3  to 
6  inches  deep.  The  interior  architecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
specimens  brought  from  excavated  nests.    It  consists  of  a  series  of 

♦  '  Pfoc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,'  1879,  p.  197. 
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underground  gaUeriee  and  ohambers,  cut  through  the  grayel  and 
sandstone  to  a  distance  of  nearly  8  feet  in  length,  2  to  4  feet 
beneath  the  surfEUse,  and  about  10  to  12  inches  in  width  at  the  widest 
pari 

The  honey  bearers  were  found  hanging  in  groups  to  the  roofs  of 
the  honey  chambers  by  their  feet;  their  large  globular  abdomens 
looking  like  bunches  of  small  Delaware  grapes.  About  eight  to  ten 
chambers,  containing  each  an  average  of  about  thirty  honey  bearers, 
were  found.  The  workers  cared  for  the  honey  bearers  when  the 
chambers  were  opened,  and  dragged  them  into  the  unopened  parts. 

The  ants  proved  to  be  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  remaining  within 
doors  until  after  sunset,  about  7.30  p.m.  each  evening,  when  the  workers 
issued  forth  in  column,  and  dispersed  among  the  clumps  of  scrub  oak, 
QiAercus  undulata.  Here  they  sought  the  ^lls  made  by  a  species  of 
Cynips  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  bushes,  and  licked  Uierefrom 
a  sweet  exudation  which  issued  in  small  transparent  beads  from  the 
surface.  From  11.30  p.m.  to  about  3.30  ajc.,  when  the  first  streakings 
of  dawn  began  to  appear,  the  workers  returned  home,  laden  with  the 
honey.  This  appears  to  be  fed  to  the  sedentary  honey  bearers  by 
disgorging  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  remains  within  the  globular 
abdomens  as  a  store  for  future  use.  The  economy  of  this  habit  appears 
to  resemble  that  of  the  bee ;  the  exception  being  that  the  bee's  honey 
is  stored  within  the  inorganic  substance  of  a  waxen  cell,  while  the 
ant's  is  lodged  within  the  organic  tissue  of  the  living  insect. 

Phosphorescence  of  the  Olowworm.* — ^M.  Jousset  de  Bellesme 
has  been  led  to  make  fresh  experiments  on  the  light  of  the  glow- 
worm, as  neither  Matteucci  nor  any  other  observer  has  taken  into 
account  the  will  of  the  animal,  or  attempted  to  eliminate  this  cause  of 
uncertainty,  sp  that  when,  for  example,  a  glowworm  was  placed  in 
carbonic  acid,  they  could  not  decide  whether  the  phosphorescence 
ceased  because  the  surrounding  medium  did  not  allow  of  its  produc- 
tion, or  because  the  animal  voluntarily  refused  to  shine. 

The  author  therefore  deprived  the  insects  of  control  over  the 
light  by  removing  the  cephidic  ganglia  and  replaced  the  voluntary 
excitation  by  the  passage  of  a  moderate  electric  current  in  the  trunk 
or  luminous  organ.  This  produced  unfailingly  a  brilliant  phospho- 
rescence. Jh  this  way  he  confirmed  Matteucci's  view  as  to  oxygen 
being  essential  to  the  production  of  the  light.  The  insects  prepared 
as  above  described,  when  plunged  into  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  or 
hydrogen,  and  excited  by  electricity,  never  became  luminous. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  large  cells  with 
granular  protoplasm  constituting  the  parenchyma  of  tibe  phospho- 
rescent apparatus,  produce  a  substance  which  becomes  luminous  in 
contact  with  the  air  introduced  through  the  numerous  trachead  inter- 
secting that  apparatus. 

To  ascertain  what  this  material  is,  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  and 
analyze  it.  The  resemblance  of  the  light  to  that  of  phosphorus  has 
led  several  chemists  to  seek  for  that  substance  in  the  luminous  appa- 


*  Gomptee  Bondus,'  xc.  (1880)  p.  818. 
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rains,  but  in  vain.  When  a  glowworm  is  ornshed  Inminons  traces 
are  seen  on  the  ground,  and  it  has  been  concluded  that,  as  in  lucifer 
matches,  these  were  nothing  else  than  a  phosphorescent  material 
collected  in  the  apparatus  for  the  ulterior  wants  of  the  insect.  This 
experiment  is,  however,  very  defective.  If  a  phosphorescent  glowv^orm 
be  dissected  with  needles,  the  fragments  will  remain  luminous  for 
several  hours  at  least  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  rapidlj  crushed  in 
a  mortar  so  as  to  destroy  the  very  cells,  the  phosphorescence  im- 
mediately disappears;  the  pulp  collected,  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
pure  oxygen  or  submitted  to  the  influence  of  electrical  excitation, 
remains  absolutely  dark.  A  partial  crushing,  therefore,  allows  the 
phosphorescence  to  be  still  produced,  complete  crushing  abolishes  it 
On  the  hypothesis  of  a  reserve  of  phosphorescent  material,  excessive 
crushing  ought  evidently  to  fiftvour  the  production  of  the  light,  by 
spreading  the  material  over  a  wide  sur£Eice  in  contact  with  ttie  air ; 
but  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  phosphorescence  only  takes  place 
if  the  apparatus  is  divided  into  fragments,  so  that  groups  of  cells  being 
intact  continue  to  act.  Dissection  and  the  abnormal  contact  of  air 
excites  the  cells,  and  their  protoplasm  under  these  influences  produces 
the  phosphorescent  material  at  die  expense  of  the  materials  which  it 
contains.  If  the  cells  be  killed  by  crushing,  life  no  longer  inter- 
venes to  set  those  materials  to  work  and  give  them  the  chemical  form 
under  which  the  phosphorescence  shows  itself. 

The  phenomenon  is  therefore  of  a  chemical  nature,  but  only 
produced  under  biological  conditions.  This  can  be  proved  in  another 
manner.  By  submitting  a  glowworm  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  it  is  immediately  killed,  and  no  light  can  be  obtained  from 
it  by  electrical  excitement.  The  cells  are  intact  in  form,  but  being 
physiologically  destroyed  by  the  gas  they  no  longer  perform  their 
functions.  The  organ  can  then  be  pulled  to  pieces,  acted  on  by 
oxygen  or  electricity,  without  provoking  phosphorescence.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  ihe  protoplasm  contains  all  the  materials  chemi- 
cally necessary  for  the  production  of  the  phosphorescent  substance, 
but  this  substance  is  not  ready-made.  It  is  only  produced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  consumption  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  excites  the  cells  and  causes  them  to  act. 

The  phosphorescence  is  therefore  a  phenomenon  of  the  same 
order  as  muscular  movement,  or  the  discharge  of  electricity  in  the 
apparatus  of  the  torpedo,  which  are  without  doubt  the  result  of 
chemical  combinations  taking  place  in  the  protoplasmic  matter. 

The  author  considers  it  very  probable  that  the  phosphorescent 
substance  is  a  gaseous  product,  for  the  structure  of  the  organ  does  not 
give  the  idea  of  one  secrethig  liquid.  On  account  of  the  close 
resemblance  which  the  phosphorescence  bears  to  that  of  decomposing 
substances  he  thinks  the  gas  is  most  likely  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
As  the  result  therefore  of  his  observations  on  the  glowworm  and 
Noctilucay  he  considers  phosphorescence  to  be  a  general  property  of 
protoplasm,  consisting  in  a  disengagement  of  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  can  thus  be  understood  how  it  is  that  many  of  the  lower 
animals  which  are  without  a  nervous  system  arc  phosphorescent 
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MoreoTer,  it  enableB  us  to  oonnect  tho  phenomena  of  phosphorescence 
observed  in  living  organisms  with  those  of  organic  matters  in  course 
of  decomposition.  It  is  another  example  of  a  phenomenon  of  a 
biological  order  very  clearly  reduced  to  an  exclusively  chemical 
cause. 

Bhvnchopsyllus— a  New  Oenus  of  Pulicida.* — This  ectoparasite, 
which  nas  for  its  nearest  iJlies  PtdeXy  Bhynehoprion,  and  Oeratopsyllua^ 
was  found  on  a  Brazilian  species  of  Molossus;  some  thirty-three 
specimens  were  obtained,  all  of  which  were  females,  and  of  these 
twenty-five  were  taken  from  behind  the  ear ;  the  creature  is  described 
by  Professor  G.  Haller  as  being  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice.  Although 
the  materials  were  so  numerous,  only  two  of  the  females  were  in  the 
completely  normal  condition.  There  are  therefore  two  states  in 
which  the  female  may  be  found,  one  the  normal,  and  the  other  the 
mite-like  condition  in  which  the  abdomen  is  filled  with  ova. 

The  various  parts  of  the  mouth  organs  are  described,  and  their 
functions  explained :  the  well-developed  proboscis  pushes  its  way  into 
the  body  of  the  host  by  the  aid  of  the  saw-like  movement  of  the 
labrum ;  the  mandibles  anchor  themselves  into  the  skin  by  the  aid  of 
their  backwardly  directed  hooks;  the  pincer-like  maxillsB  are  then 
directed  inwards  and  towards  one  anol^er  and  so  pinch  up  the  skin 
into  a  fold  and  produce  a  congestion  of  the  blood ;  the  labial  palpi 
open  out  and  the  wound  is  increased  in  size.  The  blood  is  now 
greedily  taken  up  by  the  trough-like  labrum  and  sucked  into  the 
narrow  cesophagus ;  the  oesophagus  is  very  narrow,  long,  and  augulated 
in  its  median  portion;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  small  hemispherical  vesicle 
which  has  the  function  of  a  crop ;  internally  it  is  lined  by  a  chitinous 
layer  which  is  not  invested  by  epithelium,  and  externally  there  is  a 
strong  muscular  layer  composed  of  a  large  number  of  circularly  dis- 
posed muscular  fibres.  As  the  chitinous  layer  really  consists  of  a 
nimiber  of  rows  of  toothed  plates,  it  follows  that  in  this  insect  we 
have  the  comminuting  apparatus  of  the  Mandibulata  connected  with 
the  vesicular  sucking  organ  of  the  Diptera.  In  the  modified  females 
there  is  a  special  modification  of  the  hinder  portion  of  the  tracheal 
system ;  instead  of  having,  as  has  the  normal  female,  eight  pairs  of 
stigmata,  it  has  no  stigma  on  the  last  abdominal  segment;  the  tracheal 
tube  ends  blindly  and  in  a  large  vesicle,  the  size  of  which  is  increased 
by  the  diverticula  which  are  connected  with  it  The  function  of  this 
modification  is  not  far  to  seek ;  the  terminal  segment  is  almost  com- 
pletely tucked  into  the  preceding  one,  so  that  a  stigma  would  be 
superfluous  while  an  air-reservoir  can  be  easily  developed  from  the 
tracheal  tubes  anterior  to  it. 

Besistauce  of  Aphides  to  severe  Cold.t— M.  J.  Lichtenstein 
has  shown  that  the  Phylloxera  of  the  vine  {Phylloxera  vastatrix)  can 
be  reproduced,  either  by  the  fecundated  egg  or  by  subterranean 
budding  colonies,  on  condition  of  having  necessary  nourishment  and 
heai.      The  latter  condition  appears  indispensable  for  the  agamic 

»  *  Arch.  Natnrg./  xlvi.  (1880)  p.  72. 
t  '  Oomptes  Rendus,'  xc.  (1880)  p.  80. 
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reprodnotion  of  the  Aphis,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  neoefisaiy  to 
the  life  of  the  insect. 

During  December,  1879,  the  temperature  reached  — 11°  to  — 12^  C^ 
and  not  only  did  not  the  subterranean  Phylloxera  in  any  way  suffsr, 
but  on  the  plants  and  trees  in  the  garden  were  gathered  Tarious 
species  of  Aphis,  all  stiffened  by  the  cold,  and  often  coyered  with  snow 
or  hoar-frost,  but  alive. 

When  these  were  taken  into  a  temperature  of  8°  to  10°,  in  two  or 
three  days  all  began  to  produce  young.  Suspended  only  by  the  odd, 
the  generative  faculty,  or  rather  the  gemmatum,  was  by  no  means 
extinct. 

The  author  therefore  concludes  that  the  hibernating  Fsendogynes 
of  those  species  of  Aphis  which  reproduce  indefinitely,  suf^  very 
little  from  the  odd,  and  are  capable  of  resisting  very  low  temperatures. 

Destmction  of  Insect  Pests  by  means  of  Fungi.*— Professor  E. 
E.  Lankester,  in  a  summary  of  two  recent  papers  on  this  subject,  says 
that  insect  pests  such  as  the  Phylloxera  and  the  Colorado  beetle,  are 
about  to  receive  a  check  at  the  hands  of  the  same  class  of  scientific 
students  as  have  already  reformed  surgery  by  the  knowledge 
obtained  of  Bacteria,  as  well  as  improved  the  sij^,  beer,  wine,  and 
other  manufactures.  The  application  of  knowledge  of  natural  facts 
is  in  this  case  a  very  remarkable  one ;  for  it  is  proposed  to  make  use 
of  our  recently  acquired  knowledge  of  diseases  due  to  Bacteria — not 
that  we  may  arrest  such  diseases,  but  that  we  may  promote  them.* 
Insect  pests  are  to  be  destroyed  by  poisoning  them  not  with  acrid 
mineral  poisons  which  damage  plants  as  well  as  the  insects,  but  by 
encouraging  the  spread  of  the  disease-producing  Bacteria  which  are 
known  to  be  fatal  to  such  insects. 

Professor  Hagen,  of  Oambridge,  Mass.,  has  called  attentionf  to  the 
old  practice  of  destrojring  greenhouse  pests  by  the  application  of 
yeast.  He  conceives  that  this  method  may  be  applied  to  other  insect 
pests.  He  imagines  that  the  yeast-fungus  enters  the  body  of  the 
insect  on  which  it  is  sprinkled  and  there  produces  a  growth  which  is 
ffttal  to  the  insect's  life.  It  is  a  well-known  isjci  that  insects  are  very 
subject  to  fungoid  diseases,  and  it  is  also  ascertained  that  the  applica- 
tion of  veast  to  the  plants  frequented  by  such  insects  favours  their 
acquisition  of  such  disease. 

Professor  Elias  Metschnikoff,  the  celebrated  embryologist,  has 
however  made  some  investigations  on  this  subject  and  given  an  expla- 
nation of  the  possible  value  of  yeast  application,^  different  and  moce 
satisfactory  than  that  which  Professor  Hogen  appears  to  adopt 

The  general  result  of  the  most  accurate  investigations  of  the  beer- 
yeast  fungus  (Saccharomyces  cerevisiai),  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  notion 
that  it  can  enter  an  insect's  body  and  produce  a  disease.  Beer-yeast 
is  beer-yeast  and  appears  always  (or  within  experimental  limits)  to 

♦  « Nature,'  xxi.  (1880)  p.  447. 

t  'Destrnotion  of  Obnoxious  Insects— Phylloxeia,  Potato-beetle^  Cotton- 
wonn,  Colorado  Grasshopper,  and  Greenhonae  Pests-— by  applioatioD  of  the 
Yeast  FiiDg^s/  Cambridge,  1879. 

X  ♦Zool.  Anzeiger,'  iu.  (1880)  p.  44. 
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remain  so.  On  the  other  hand  De  Bary  has  made  known  the  life- 
history  of  some  simple  fungi  which  destroy  insects,  and  from  Pastenr, 
Oohn,  and  others  we  know  of  diseases  due  to  those  simplest  of  fungi, 
Uie  Bacteria,  which  produce  the  most  deadly  ravages  amongst  insects. 
Professor  Metschnikoff  has  examined  some  of  these  minute  parasitic 
fungi  and  cultivated  them  by  passing  them  from  one  insect  to  another, 
and  has  experimentally  proved  their  very  deadly  character  to  the 
insects  exposed  to  infection.  The  **  green  muscardine  "  (Isaria  de- 
structor) is  the  name  given  by  Metschnikoff  to  one  of  tne  minute 
fungi  tne  effects  of  which  he  most  suooessfully  traced.  Now  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  if  green  muscardine  spores  could  be  produced  in 
large  quantity,  or  spores  of  similar  dis^use-producing  fungi,  and 
applied  to  the  ground  and  shrubs  infested  by  insect  pests  Imble  to 
harbour  those  ^ngi,  we  should  have  the  best  of  all  means  for  effect- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  insects,  viz.  a  poison  which  once  set  at 
work  would  spontaneously  multiply  and  spread  its  destroying  agents 
around. 

Accordingly  Professor  Metschnikoff  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the 
*^  green  muscardine  "  apart  from  insects,  so  as  to  obtain  its  spores  if 
possible  in  great  quantity,  in  a  liquid  which  might  be  applied  to 
places  attacked  by  injurious  iusects.  He  at  last  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing this  cultivation  by  the  use  of  beer-mash:  in  this  decoction  the 
green  muscardine  produced  a  rich  mycelium  and  finally  spores. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  we  have  here  the  true  explanation 
of  the  value  of  the  application  of  yeast  to  plants,  &c.,  affected  by 
insect  pests.  If  there  are  a  few  spores  only  of  such  parasites  as  the 
"  green  muscardine  "  about,  the  fluids  of  the  yeast  will  serve  them  for 
nourishment  and  so  cause  the  muscardine  to  spread  until  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  insects.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
beer-yeast  plant  itself  is  capable  of  generating  a  disease  in  any 
insects,  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  yeast  as  ordinarily 
used  by  the  brewer  is  by  no  means  pure ;  it  contains  in  small  quan- 
tities other  minute  fungi  besides  the  Saccharomyces  cerevisice,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  given  quantity  of  it,  say  a  pint,  may,  if  the 
brewery  from  which  it  came  were  not  conducted  on  the  most  perfect 
system  (such  as  that  lately  introduced  by  Pasteur),  contain  a  few 
spores  of  such  a  disease-producing  parasite  as  muscardine.  A 
diseased  insect  once  in  a  way  &lling  into  the  mash-tub  would  suffi- 
ciently keep  up  the  supply,  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  yeast  may 
carry  infection  to  insect  pests  and  destroy  them. 

At  the  same  time  Professor  MetschnikofTs  suggestion  of  a  delibe- 
rate cultivation  of  an  insects'-disease-produoing  fungus,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cultivated  fungus  in  quantity  to  places  infested  by  these 
insects,  is  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious  and  likely  to  give  results 
the  value  of  which  will  be  estimated  in  thousands  of  pounds,  and  so 
do  something  to  persuade  *^  practical "  men  that  all  science  (biology  as 
much  as  chemistry,  geology,  or  electricity)  is  deserving  of  their 
respect  and  encouragement 

MM.  Brongniart  and  Comu  have  also  presented  a  note  *  to  the 

*  *  Comptes  Rendne,'  xc.  (1880)  p.  249. 
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Frenoh  Academy  describing  an  epidemic  of  Diptera  {Syrphus  meUimu}^ 
thousands  of  which  ihey  hi^  found  killed  by  species  of  Entamaphtkora^ 
and  in  some  observations  on  this  paper  one  of  the  Perpetual  Secre- 
taries recalled  the  recommendation  made  some  years  preyiously  by 
M.  Pasteur  to  the  Phylloxera  Oommission,  viz.  to  find  a  means  of 
destroying  the  Phylloxera  by  inoculation  with  a  microsoopic  fungus, 
and  urged  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  naturalists. 

y,  Araohnlda. 

Hew  Araclmid.* — Under  the  name  of  Spheardboihria  Dr.  Earsch 
describee  a  new  Avicularid,  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  Ewrypdma 
(Koch).  This  genus,  from  Costa  Bica,  is  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  a  circular  dorsal  pit  on  the  cephalothorax,  from  which  there  arises  a 
hemispherical  or  less  markedly  conical  and  larger  body.  The  speci- 
mens are  grey  on  their  dorsal,  and  more  brown  on  their  ventral 
surface.  Onlj  females  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  of  these  there  are  three  examples:  The  specific  name  of  HoffmamU 
is  proposed  for  it 

Poison  Olands  of  Solpuga^t  —  Herr  Croneberg  describes  the 
structure  of  these  debated  organs,  which  appear  to  form  a  pair  of 
thoracic  glands  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  stomach.  They  are  con- 
nected by  a  groove-like  process  with  a  depression,  infundibular  in 
form,  and  developed  from  the  integument;  at  the  bottom  of  this 
funnel  there  is  a  ehitinous  conical  process,  which  is  traversed  by  a 
narrow  canal  leading  directly  into  tiie  glandular  tube.  Surroundiing 
the  ehitinous  process,  but  not  connected  with  the  gland,  are  a  number 
of  muscular  fibres.  The  ghmd  itself  forms  a  greatly  coiled  tube,  has 
a  wide  lumen,  and  a  men£rana  propria  formed  of  cells  of  cylindrical 
epithelium.  Olosely  attached  in  its  anterior  portion  to  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  the  gland  divides  at  this  point  into  two  branches,  which 
are  each  beset  with  a  number  of  saccides ;  there  is  no  opening  into 
the  stomach,  and  the  secretion  of  the  gland  seems  to  be  pressed  out  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  to  be  carried  outwards  by  the 
funnels  in  the  int^^ument. 

Oeneratiye  Organs  of  the  Phalangida.}— M.  de  Qraaf  finds  that 
the  male  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  hermaphrodite  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  testes  into  an  ovary,  when  the  ovarian  cells  are  developed 
on  the  surface  of  the  testis;  the  spermatozooids  are  flattened  cor- 
puscles, ovate  in  form,  with  a  dark  oval  nucleus.  The  female  is  not 
provided  with  receptacula  seminis;  the  ovipositor  is  made  up  of  a 
large  number  of  ehitinous  rings,  and  is  bifurcated  at  its  termination ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  three  distinct  sheaths;  the  innermost  of  these  is 
ehitinous,  and  its  free  surface  is  covered  by  a  large  number  of  fine 
undulating  folds,  each  of  which  has  a  sharp  spinule.  The  second  is 
similar  in  structure,  but  has  no  spinules ;  the  third  is  muscular  in 
character.    The  penis  has  only  one  sheath  of  chitin,  and  this  invests 

*  <Zeit8ohr.  gesammi  Katarwiss/  (OiebelX  Hi.  0879)  p.  534. 
t  «Zool.  Anzeiger,*  ii.  (1879)  p.  450. 
X  Ibid.,  iil.  (1880)  p.  42. 
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it  very  loosely.    Two  small  glands  open  into  the  vagina  at  the  end  of 

the  oyiduct,  and  their  secretion  serves  to  agglutinate  the  ova  together. 

Further  results  are  promised  shortly ;  the  subject  was  undertaken 

as  being  that  for  which  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  University  of  Leiden. 

Post-embryonal  Development  of  Glyciphagus.*  — Herr  Kramer, 
in  opposition  to  M6gnin,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  generative 
orifice  is  developed  at  a  proportionately  early,  that  is  the  second, 
stage;  and  that  it  is  impossible  rigidly  to  distinguish  between  a 
larva-  and  a  nymph-stage.  He  points  out  that,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
form  which  he  has  examined  there  is  no  nymph-stage  in  the  sense 
of  Dug^s  or  M6gnin,  for  the  first  eight-footed  stage  is  characterized 
also  by  the  presence  of  a  genital  orifice,  even  though  that  orifice  have 
only  two  suckers.  With  regard,  further,  to  the  mode  of  copulation 
amongst  these  mites,  Kramer  thinks  what  was  taken  by  M^gnin  for 
the  copulatory  act  is  only  something  introductory  to  it ;  in  copula- 
tion the  male  has  its  ventral  surface  closely  appressed  to  the  female, 
and  itself  lies  upon  its  back. 

8.  OruBtaoea. 

Hew  Cnifltaoea.t — ^Mr.  Thomson  describes  two  new  Isopods  from 
New  Zealand,  which  seem  to  be  of  rare  occurrence;  the  first,  for 
which  he  suggests  the  specific  name  of  tubercuilatuSy  belongs  to  the 
genus  ArcHtru8y  and  is  most  like,  apparently,  the  A.  camiger  of 
Stebbing;  the  materials  for  the  description  of  Tanais  NowB" 
ZecdandicB  consisted  of  a  single  specimen;  it  appears  to  be  the 
southern  representative  of  T.  vittcUus  of  Lil^'eborg,  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  some  striking  specific  characters. 

Mr.  Thomson  also  describes  a  new  species  of  Nehalia,  which  from 
the  length  of  its  antennsd  he  proposes  to  call  hngicomiSf  and  takes 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  proposition  of 
Packard  to  make  a  new  order  PhyUocartda  for  the  Nebaliads  is  a  better 
plan  than  that  of  the  late  Willemoes-Suhm,  who  would  have  enlarged 
the  group  Schizopoda  for  their  reception. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Kidley  also  describes  a  new  Oopepod  (Doridiecla  anthecB) 
which  he  found  in  the  tentacles  of  a  dark  purplish-slate  colour 
variety  of  Anthea  cerem. 

Hew  Fossil  Decapod.^ — Mr.  B.  P.  Whitfield  describes  (from  the 
Upper  Devonian  rocks  of  Ohio)  the  remains  of  a  Macrouran  Decapod 
which  appears  to  differ  so  much  from  any  described  genits  as  to 
make  it  undesirable  to  refer  it  to  any  of  them.  One  of  its  pecu- 
liarities consists  in  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  very  strong  antennal 
appendages  which  project  from  beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  thoracic 
carapace,  of  such  size  and  strength  as  to  raise  considerable  doubt  as 
to  their  true  nature.  The  existence  of  five  thoracic  limbs,  exclusive 
of  these,  projecting  from  beneath  the  carapace  on  one  side  would  seem 
to  place  their  pedal  nature  out  of  the  question,  while  their  great 
development  would  indicate  that  they  had  served  some  purpose  other 

♦  *  Arch.  Natnrg./  xlvl.  (1880)  p.  102. 

t  *  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist/  iv.  (1879)  pp.  415,  418,  and  458. 

X  '  Am.  Journ.  Sol./  xix.  (1880)  p.  83. 
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than  simple  antennaB,  and  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
their  having  been  chelate  at  their  extremities.  As  only  the  basal 
portions  of  these  organs  are,  howeyer,  represented,  this  question 
cannot  be  satis&ctorilj  determined. 

The  name  of  PalcBopalcBmon  is  proposed  for  it.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  shrimp-like  body,  with  a  thoracic  carapace  narrowed  bat  not 
rostrate  in  front,  and  keeled  on  the  back  and  sides.  Abdomen  of 
six  segments  terminated  by  an  el(Higated,  triangular  and  pointed 
telson  ;  segments  arched ;  pleura  smooth,  not  expanded  nor  lobed ; 
their  extremities  rounded.  Sixth  segment  bearing  caudal  flaps,  one 
on  each  side,  composed  of  five  visible  elements,  the  outer  four 
i^parently  anohylosed  to  form  a  single  large  triangular  plate  on 
each  side  of  the  telson.  Thoracic  ambulatory  appendages  elongated, 
smooth  and  filiform,  except  the  upper  (second)  joint,  which  is 
laterally  compressed.  Abdominal  appendages  short,  the  upper  jcnnts 
flattened  or  convex  anteriorly,  as  if  for  the  attachment  of  plates  or 
fimbria.  Antemue  with  the  basal  joints  strong  and  well  developed, 
of  large  size,  much  exceeding  in  strength  any  of  the  thoracic  limbs. 
Eye-peduncles  short.    Type  P.  Newherryi  Whitf. 

This  the  author  believes  to  be  the  most  ancient  Decapod  crus- 
tacean yet  recognized,  and  on  that  account  alone  is  of  great  interest. 

The  earliest  form  previously  described  is  Mr.  Salter's*  Pakeo- 
crangon  sodcUia,  said  to  be  from  the  lower  carboniferous  limestone  of 
Fifeshire.  There  is  another  supposed  Decapod,  Critocrangan,  noticed 
by  Biohter  f  from  the  Upper  Devoniaii,  which  is  mentioned  by  Salter, 
but  of  which  he  says  he  is  doubtful  if  it  be  a  crustacean  at  all. 

Blind  Amphipoda  of  the  Caspian  Sea.{ — Dr.  O.  Grimm  is  led 
by  the  discovery  of  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  make 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  extent  of  the  blindness  of  blind 
animals  and  of  fiie  modifications  undergone  by  other  sense-organs  in 
connection  with  the  loss  or  impairment  of  sight. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  blind  animals  has,  as 
he  points  out,  occupied  much  attention  of  late,  and  two  opposite 
opinions  prevail  which  cannot  be  reconciled.  Twenty  years  ago  one 
might  have  been  contented  with  the  view  that  creatures  were  created 
blind  because  they  were  intended  to  live  in  the  dark,  so  that  the  faculty 
of  sight  was  unnecessary.  Nowadays,  however,  this  notion  is  sup- 
ported by  few ;  the  great  majority  of  naturalists  recognize  in  the 
absence  of  eyes  the  result  of  a  residence  in  darkness  by  which  the 
visual  organ  must  certainly  retrograde,  as  it  is  not  made  use  ot 
Besides  Fries*  experiment  with  Gammarus  pulex,  it  is  well  known 
that  persons  who  have  lived  for  years  in  dark  prisons  have  lost  the 
pigment  of  their  eyes,  as  also  that  in  many  blind  people  the  optic 
nerve  has  disappeared,  i.  e.  is  transformed  into  a  mass  which  contains 
no  visual  nerve-fibres.§  Thus  it  appears  very  natural  that  animals  which 

*  '  Quart.  Joom.  GeoL  800.  London,'  zxii.  (1861)  p.  531. 
t  •  Beitr.  Paleont  Thiiring.* 

X  *Arch.  Naturg.,'  xlvi.  p.  117.  Transl.  in  *Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hibt./ 
V.  (1880)  p.  85. 

§  Strieker,  ♦  Stndien  iiber  das  Bewusstsein/  p.  54. 
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live  in  dark  oaves  and  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  earth  itself,  should 
lose  their  power  of  vision,  their  eyes  being  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

But  we  know  that  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  where  some  eyeless 
animals  ooonr,  whose  deprivation  of  eyes  is  explained  by  the  darkness 
prevailing,  there  also  exist  forms  which  have  not  merely  ordinary 
eyes,  but  nnnsnally  developed,  large,  prominent,  and  deeply  pigmented 
eyes.  The  ChMikophautia  of  the '  Challenger '  expedition,  from  1830  to 
4020  metres,  actually  possesses  pedunculate  eyes,  and,  besides  these, 
ocelli  on  the  maxillap;  the  Memida^  from  1000  to  1200  metres,  has  well- 
developed  and  exceedingly  sensitive  eyes;  while  Oammaracanihus 
caspius  from  108  fathoms,  BoecJda  spinosa,  namUa  and  hystrix  from  70 
to  150  fathoms  in  the  Caspian,  and  various  species  of  Mysis  from  the 
same  sea  and  from  depths  down  to  500  fiithoms,  all  have  well-developed, 
large,  prominent,  and  black  pigmented  eyes.  This  sufficiently  proves 
that  at  these  depths  the  visual  organ  is  made  use  of,  as  here  absolute 
darkness  does  not  prevail,  but  more  properly  only  a  dark  night.  We 
have  only  to  remember  that  nocturnal  animals  such  as  owls,  predaceous 
mammals,  &o.,  possess  very  large  and  well-developed  visual  organs 
(in  fact,  eyes  adapted  to  the  darkless),  to  explain  the  established  fact 
that  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  inhabited  by  Crustaceans  in  which  the 
visual  faculty  is  enormously  increased.  But  seeing  that,  as  has  been 
said,  forms  of  animals  also  exist  in  the  same  abysses  whose  eyes  are 
but  slightly  developed  or  unpigmented,  or  even  appear  completely 
reduced  to  a  rudimentary  condition,  it  is  evident  that  the  explanation 
that  the  retrogression  of  the  eyes  is  produced  by  living  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea  is  not  sufSksient. 

In  the  Caspian  Sea,  Dr.  Grimm  obtained  fifteen  new  species  of 
Qammaridsd  {Oamrnarua  pauosiUus,  O,  crasms,  O,  Oregrokowii,  O.  por^ 
iento8U8,  O.  coronifer,  O.  ihaumops.  Pandora  ccBca,  Iphigeneia  abya* 
<orttm,  Qiiwrnaracanthfu  easpius,  and  Amathilinella  cristata),  all  of 
which  are  furnished  with  eyes,  but  in  very  different  degrees  of  de- 
velopment :  thus  G.  c<Mpiu8  has  very  large  round  eyes,  G,  coronifer 
and  AmathilineUa  cristata  long  but  narrow  eyes,  G,  ihaumops  triangular 
unpigmented  eyes,  and  Pandora  coeca  small  unpigmented  eyes,  which 
can  hardly  be  endowed  with  the  feuiulty  of  sight. 

Five  other  species  (Oneaimua  caspius,  0.  pomposw^  0.  platywros^ 
Pantoporeia  microphihalma,  and  Niphargvs  caspius)  furnish  even  a  still 
better  illustration  that  eyed  and  eyeless  may  live  together.  Thus 
Pantoporeia  macrophthalma  and  Niphargus  caspius  have  pigmented 
but  small  eyes.  Of  the  species  of  OnesimuSj  some  have  red,  others 
(O.  caspius)  perfectly  unpigmented  eyes,  which  in  the  latter  species 
at  least  are  altogether  deprived  of  tike  power  of  sight;  with  these 
more  or  less  blind  forms,  there  live  a  number  of  Mysidse,  the  large,  well- 
developed  eyes  of  which  certainly  absorb  sufficient  light  even  in  the 
darkness  of  the  depths. 

It  having  been  shown  that  deep-sea  existence  alone  does  not  of 
necessity  cause  the  retrogression  of  the  visual  organs,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  show  by  what  the  disappearance  of  the  eyes  is  essentudly 
brought  about  and  by  what  they  are  replaced.  Whilst  admittedly  the 
quantity  of  light  is  very  small,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface 
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it  never  falls  to  zero,  so  that  the  possibility  of  vision  is  not  ezdaded, 
and  the  eyes  of  animals  need  only  to  be  adapted  to  the  comparative 
darkness.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  Caspian  Myaidie, 
O,  caspiusy  Boeckioy  Ao,  It  is,  however,  oonoeivable  that  in  many 
animals  the  eyes  do  not  become  developed  in  the  persistent  darkness, 
and  are  replaced  by  other  organs  of  sense.  In  the  latter  case  the 
eyes  may  even  become  degenerated,  and  the  more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely the  less  they  are  nsed,  the  less  the  service  they  are  capable 
of  rendering  to  their  possessor. 

Niphargm  ca^us,  for  example,  has  comparatively  very  highly 
developed  organs  of  smell  and  tonoh  on  its  antennad,  and  these  are 
more  numerous  in  the  male,  in  which  the  eyes  are  smaller  than  in  the 
female.  These  organs  may  enable  the  animal  to  dispense  with  eyes 
in  the  dark  depths  it  inhabits,  and  they  are  thus  in  course  of  degene- 
ration, although  they  have  not  yet  completely  disappeared — in  part 
perhaps  to  be  made  use  of  in  ascending  to  35  &l3ioms.  One$mms 
caspiua  has  highly  developed  though  6oncealed  gustatory  and  tactile 
cyUnders  developed  on  the  maxillipedes ;  but  no  sense-organs  on  the 
antennee  and  other  external  parts  of  the  body  as  in  Niphargua, 

Thus  we  see  that  in  these  two  genera  the  defective  fcu^ulty  of  si^t 
is  replaced  by  the  augmented  fimctions  of  other  organs,  and  even 
brought  about  thereby  in  so  fieur  as  these  render  the  eyes  not  indispen^ 
sable  and  their  retrograde  metamorphosis  therefore  possible.  How  it 
happens  that  in  the  different  genera  different  organs  come  to  greater 
development  depends  on  the  external  conditions  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  animal,  which  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  |>rtiiittm  mooeiw  in  the 
process  of  the  degeneration  of  the  one  and  development  of  the  other 
organ.  Thus  whilst  Niphargm  swims  freely  in  the  water  and  not  in 
the  mud,  OnesimuB  burrows  about  in  the  muddy  bottom.  Antenna 
with  sensitive  organs  are  of  no  use,  therefore,  and  the  more  concealed 
parts  of  the  body  had  to  be  provided  with  such  organs. 

Systematic  Arrangement  of  the  Platyscelida.* — Professor  Claus 
proposes  the  following  arrangement  of  these  aberrant  Amphipods,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time : — 


A.  Body  broad  and  com- 
pressed ;  abdomen  narrowed 
and  folded  under  the  thorax. 
Femoral  plates  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  thoracic  appen- 
dages form  broad  plates. 


B.  Body  elongated,  and 
more  or  less  «x)mpre8se<L  Ab- 
domen elongatea  and  never 
more  than  incompletely 
folded  under  the  thorax. 
Femoral  plates  smaller  and 
more  elongated. 


1.  Abdomen  much  shortened,  and  completely 
folded.    Mouth  organs  broad  and  oompreraed. 

Typhus 

2.  Abdomen  not  so  short  and  less  completely 
folded  under  the  thorax.  Mouth  organd  elongated. 

ScelidoB. 

8.  Body  more  or   less  compressed,  abdomen 

greatly  developed  and  half  folded.   Femoral  plates 

of  the  fifth  pair  of  legs  large,  of  the  sixth  pair 


greatly  broadened.  Premouir. 

4.  Body  hyperioid  in  form,  abdomen  as  in  S. 
Femoral  plates  of  fifth  and  sixth  pair  of  legs 
triangular  and  similar.  Lycakkt^ 

5.  Body  elongated,  abdomen  large  Bot  folded. 
Femoral  plates  of  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  pair  of 
legs  triangular,  thin,  but  of  some  size. 

Oxyoepfudidct. 


*  *  Arbeit.  Zool.-Zoot  Inst.  Wurzburg,'  ii.  (1879)  p.  147. 
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The  families  are  defined,  and  the  genera  and  species  described 
in  order ;  of  forms  new  to  science  are  Eutyphis  armaiua  (very  common 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans) ;  E,  serratua  (Zanzibar  and  Mes- 
sina) ;  E.  glcboms  (Messina) ;  Hemityphis  terminanm  (Atlantic  Ocean, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope);  H.  crustulum  (Zanzibar^;  ParcUyphia  mooti- 
latus  (Atlantic) ;  TetrathyruB  fordpaius  (do.) ;  Amphithyrtu  hispinosus 
(Atlantic);  A,  sculpturatua  (do.);  A.  nmuia  (Messina);  Tanyseelua 
spherama  (Zanzibar) ;  Paraacdus  Edwardsi  (Atlantic) ;  P.  typhoides 
(Messina  and  Naples);  P.  parvus  (Atlantic);  Schizoscelus  omatus 
(Atlantic) ;  Euacelm  rdbusius  (Zanzibar) ;  Eupronoe  macuUUa  (Zan- 
zibar) ;  E.  artnata  (Atlantic,  Zanzibar)  ;  E.  minuta  (Southern  Seas) ; 
Parapronoe  constulflm  (Atlantic,  Zanzibar);  P.  parva  (Zanzibar); 
Thamyris  glchiceps  (Zanzibar) ;  Lyccea  namita  (do.) ;  L.  nmuis  (Lagos) ; 
L.  serrata  (Bengal) ;  L,  rcbusta  (Mediterranean) ;  Paralycosa  gracilis 
(Hab.  ?) ;  PseiMyccBa  pachypoaa  (Messina,  Zanzibar) ;  LyccBopsis 
<Aemw<ofie«, (Mediterranean);  Oxyc^halus  aimilis  Q/LessiuB) ;  0.  lati" 
rostris  (Lagos)  ;  O.  Umgic^a  (Zanzibar) ;  0.  typhoiaea  (Zanzibar,  Mes- 
sina).   As  will  be  obseryed,  many  of  the  later  genera  are  also  new. 

The  forms  contained  in  this  group  appear  to  exhibit  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  variation  in  the  characters  of  many  of  their  organs, 
and  in  their  external  forms  there  are  all  stages  between  the  broad  and 
rounded  Typhidre,  and  the  elongated,  rod-shaped  OxycephalidsB  (e.  g. 
Bhahdosoma — ^a  name  well  suited  to  describe  the  creature's  form). 

Anatomy  of  CaprellidsB.* — ^Dr.  Hoek,  in  an  article  on  the  anatomy 
and  classification  of  the  Caprellidsd  (a  subject  to  which  Gamrothf 
has  been  lately  directing  his  attention),  points  out  what  no  previous 
observer  seems  to  have  noted — the  presence  of  concentrically  striated 
plates  of  small  size,  which  are  to  be  found  in  GapreUa  linearia^  between 
the  chitinogenous  tissue  and  the  chitinous  investment;  varying  in 
form  and  size,  they  are  best  seen  in  adult  specimens.  Nor  does  any 
mention  seem  yet  to  have  been  made  of  the  canaliculi  which  are  to  be 
found  at  the  ends  of  the  second  pair  of  thoracic  appendages.  With 
regard  to  these,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  canals  of 
integumentary  glands ;  but  the  glands  themselves  he  was  never  able 
to  fi^d  in  0.  linearis. 

Dr.  Hoek  then  deals  with  various  points  on  which  more  or  less 
different  reports  have  been  made;  among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  the  relations  of  the  generative  orifice.  Berzelius,  Sars, 
and  Huxley  state  that  it  is  found  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  last 
ring  of  the  thorax ;  and  the  latter  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  Decapoda  (lobsters,  crabs,  &c.)  the  orifice  is  to  be  found 
on  the  first  (or  basal)  joint  of  the  appendage.  Now,  in  0.  linearis 
Hoek  finds  lateral  processes  on  these  basal  joints,  which  meet  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  body.  He  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
these  processes  belong  to  these  joints  (*^  coxsb  '\  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  further,  that  the  copulatory  poucnes  of  the  female  are 
appended  to  the  ventral  surface. 

Into  the  systematic  points  with  which  the  author  carefully  deals 

♦  •  Tijdschr.  Nederland.  Dierk.  Veroen,'  iv.  (1879)  p.  97. 
t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  715. 
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we  liaTe  no  space  to  follow  him.  Ncnr  can  we  say  much  as  to  his 
aocountof  the  Oorophida;  a  new  genus,  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
PodocerinsB,  is  described — Orihapalame  (TerschdUngi) — which  was 
found  at  the  island  from  which  it  takes  its  specific  name ;  and  the 
following  species  are  stated  to  be  members  of  the  Netherland  fuma — 
Corophium  longicome^  C,  croMtcome,  Oerapus  difformiM,  Orthopalame 
Terschellingi,  Amjphitkoe  UUorinay  and  Podoeenu  f<Ueaiu$. 

In  the  basal  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  thoracic  feet 
the  author  has  found  glands  which  may,  perhaps,  like  scunewhat 
similar  glands  in  the  Phronimida,*  be  poiscmous  in  function ;  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  noticed  by  any  obseryer. 

Cyolop8.t — According  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Hartog,  the  neryous  cord  of 
CycwpB  is  essentially  Copepodan  in  type ;  it  is  not  distinctly  dilated 
into  special  ganglia  containing  cells  evenly  distributed  up  to  the 
third  thoracic  segment,  which  is  here  continued  by  a  fibrous  com- 
missure to  a  ganglion  in  the  next  segment  Beyond  this  are  no 
cellular  elements  in  the  cord,  which  bifurcates  in  the  second  abdominal 
segment,  and  the  branches  terminate  in  the  furca.  The  sensory  and 
motor  nerres  appear  to  be  wholly  distinct,  the  latter  coming  off  at  a 
higher  or  deeper  level.  All  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  pass  through  a 
bipolar  ganglion-cell  near  their  distal  termination.  Minute,  rounded 
spaces  in  the  hypoderm,  especially  one  at  the  base  of  the  last  thoracic 
limb,  and  a  pair  on  either  side  of  the  upper  face  of  the  front  of  the 
head,  appear  to  be  auditory  organs  (containing  one  or  more  minute, 
irregular,  highly-refractive  corpuscles  in  the  male).  Bespiration  in 
Cyclops  is  entirely  anal. 

Lemanthropus— one  of  the  Copepoda.  % — A  paper  on  this  subject, 
by  Carl  Heider,  took  its  origin  in  the  discovery  by  Professor  Claus 
of  the  male  of  L,  trigonoc^hcdus,  which  was  hitherto  unknown,  and  of 
a  remarkable  form  of  receptaculum  seminis  in  the  female  of  L.  Oideri. 
The  latter  species  is  very  commonly  to  be  found  on  the  gills  of 
various  fishes,  and  especially  of  Ldbrax  ZuptM,  Umbrina  drrosa^  and 
others.  The  males  are  but  rarely  found,  and  are  always  attached  to 
the  females. 

The  genus  appears  to  afford  support  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
to  the  views  of  Professor  Claus  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Copepoda. 
A  phylum  of  the  Entomostraca,  they  became  adapted  to  locomotor 
habits  and  a  pelagic  life ;  but  while  some  exhibited  a  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  sensory  organs,  others  took  to 
commensal  or  parasitic  habits,  and  underwent  the  d^radation  with 
which  these  are  accompanied.  In  Cyclops  we  find  the  second  pair 
of  antennse  converted  into  anchoring  organs  by  which  the  creature 
fixes  itself  to  plants.  In  the  Corycadida  parasitism  is  not  obscurely 
indicated  by  the  changes  in  organization,  and  we  are,  through  them, 
led  to  the  true  parasitic  Copepoda,  in  which  the  body  has  undergone 
so  remarkable  a  change;  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  disappear, 

♦  Mayer;  see  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  719. 
t  •  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.',  1879,  p.  37B. 
X  *  Aru.  Zool.  Inst.'  (Claus).  ii.  (1879)  p.  2(59.    (5  platea.) 
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the  abdomen  forma  a  mere  appendage  to  the  end  of  the  body ;  the 
thorax  too  ceases  to  present  distinct  segments,  though  the  thoracic 
appendages  are  still  retained.  In  Lemanthropus,  though  retained, 
they  are  considerably  metamorphosed ;  the  first  tvo  pairs  only  present 
the  characteristic  Copepod  form,  the  other  two  (or  three)  are  con- 
verted into  merely  tubular  appendages  or  lobes ;  the  cephalothoracic 
region  is  divided  by  a  deep  groove  which  separates  ^  antennary 
from  the  post-antennary  portion,  and  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
mode  by  which  these  parasites  attach  themselves  to  their  hosts. 

The  body  has  an  elongated,  ellipsoidal  form,  and  all  indications 
of  regular  segmentation  are  lost,  Uiough  it  is  still  divided  into  a 
number  of  parts  by  transverse  grooves ;  of  these  the  most  anterior 
carries  the  two  pairs  of  antennsB,  together  with  a  pair  of  processes 
with  broad  bases,  but  rapidly  narrowing,  and  of  some  length.  Behind 
the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  antennae  and  in  the  middle  line  there  are 
four  dots  arranged  in  trapezial  form,  which  are  the  seats  of  four  tactile 
set8B.  This  division  of  the  body  is  connected  with  the  succeeding  one 
by  a  rod-shaped  thickening  of  the  carapace  (articular  rod),  which  is  so 
placed  as  to  hinder  considerably  any  lateral  movement  of  the  parts  on 
one  another  or  any  bending  upwards  of  the  anterior  one.  The  next 
division  of  the  body  consists  of  the  fused  remaining  cephalic  and  the 
first  thoracic  ring;  to  this  the  mouth  organs  and  the  first  pair  of 
rudder-feet  are  attached.  Now  follow  the  fused  segments  of  the 
thorax,  and  to  them  is  attached  the  small  abdomen.  This  region 
is  longer  than  either  of  those  in  firont  of  it,  and  carries  the  second 
pair  of  rudder-feet,  and  the  two  or  three  metamorphosed  thoracic 
appendages  already  mentioned ;  the  anus  opens  at  the  hinder  end 
between  the  two  processes  of  the  characteristic  Copepod  furca.  The 
colour  of  the  animal  varies  between  a  dark  reddish  yellow  and  a  deep 
reddish  brown ;  but  there  are  individual  as  well  as  specific  di£ference8 
in  coloration. 

Owing  to  their  habits  the  creatures  exhibit  not  only  atrophy  in 
the  segmentation  of  the  separate  appendages,  but  a  loss  of  all  hairs 
and  setaB,  while  the  mouth  organs  are  converted  into  sucking  and 
stabbing  organs.  The  second  pair  of  antennsd  are  seizing  parts,  and 
consist  only  of  two  joints  each,  the  second  being  a  hook-e^ped  claw. 
The  mandibles  are  enclosed  in  the  proboscis  formed  by  the  paragnathi, 
which  are  elongated  and  considerably  thinner  at  their  extremities 
than  at  their  base.  We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  the  author 
through  the  details  of  the  succeeding  appendages,  nor  through  his 
account  of  the  chitinous  carapace,  which  appears  to  be  endowed  with 
a  very  fair  degree  of  elasticity. 

Notwithstanding  their  parasitism  the  nervous  system  is  very  well 
developed  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  supra-  from  the  sub- 
oasophageal  ganglionic  mass.  From  the  former  &ere  are  given  off 
nerves  for  the  antennte  and  for  the  anterior  portions  of  the  head ;  the 
latter  supplies  the  mouth  organs  and  limbs ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  speak  of  a  ventral  ganglionic  cord,  and  it  seems  to  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  give  the  name  of  ventral  nerve  cord  to  the  two  nerves 
which  pass  backwards  in  the  middle  line  from  the  sub-cesophageal 
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ganglion.  With  the  superior  mass  a  trifid  eye  is  connected,  wliiob 
is  placed  in  a  depression  of  the  body  and  is  unpaired ;  the  three 
constituent  parts  (simple  eyes)  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  a 
median  one ;  in  each  of  these  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  crystalline 
lens  and  an  internal  portion  filled  with  a  very  dark  colouring 
matter;  each  "optic  cell"  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty  firm  integu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  still  impossible  to  say  how  it  is  innervated,  for  as  it 
lies  Meetly  on  the  tip  of  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglion,  it  seems  impossible  to  speak  of  any  proper 
optic  nerve.  The  nerve-relations  of  the  first  pair  of  antennie  are, 
however,  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  sensory  fonction;  nerve- 
fibres  pass  into  the  tactile  processes  with  which  tiiese  structures  are 
supplied,  and  just  before  they  so  enter,  the  fibre  is  connected  with  an 
ovate  or  spindle-shaped  cell.  The  caudal  furca  has  a  very  similar 
nerve  supply.  AnoUier  set  of  sensory  organs  are  to  be  found  in 
the  tactile  set®  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  body ;  these 
are  solid  hairs,  generally  provided  with  a  number  of  processes,  and 
connected  by  a  duct  running  through  the  carapace  into  the  subjacent 
tissues ;  this  duct  is  filled  with  a  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  a 
rounded  or  somewhat  oval  nucleus  may  be  distinguished,  and  there  is 
supplied  to  it  a  delioate  filament  which  is  apparently  a  nerve-fibre. 

Other  organs  of  less  evident  function  remain  to  be  considered.  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  second  pair  of  maxillipedes 
there  is  a  small  elevation,  which  is  covered  with  small,  closely-set 
hooks.  Careful  observation  is  necessary  before  one  can  detect  in 
the  midst  of  these  a  delicate,  sharply-ending  process.  The  author 
compares  their  arrangement  vrith  what  was  seen  by  Yejdovsky  in 
Trachdiastea,  and  taken  by  that  observer  for  a  sensory  organ ;  but  in 
neither  case  was  it  possible  to  detect  the  entrance  of  any  nerve-fibre. 
On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cephalothoracic  region  there  are  two 
pairs  of  processes ;  one  set  are  elongated  and  are  covered  by  a  fine 
and  delicate  integument,  while  they  contain  the  same  granular  ground- 
substance  as  the  other  processes  already  described ;  the  second  set 
are  irregularly  knob-shaped  or  pyriform,  their  investment  is  no 
thinner  than  Uiat  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  there  are  no  definite 
ducts;  their  whole  surface  is  merely  covered  with  closely-packed, 
fine  hairs,  altogether  similar  to  those  found  over  the  whole  of  the 
carapace.  The  cavity  of  the  process  is  filled  with  a  number  of 
small,  spindle-shaped  cells  not  unlike  those  found  in  the  first  pair 
of  antennsB,  and  continued  into  processes  which  are  more  distinctly 
seen  in  the  stalk  of  the  pyriform  enlargement ;  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  are  apparently  nerve-fibres. 

The  most  striking  portions  of  the  muscular  system  are  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  longitudiiml  cords,  some  of  which  extend  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  while  others  are  attached  to  dif^rent 
regions ;  the  muscles  for  the  limbs,  which  are  often'  very  well  de- 
veloped, arise  from  the  sides  or  back  of  the  carapace,  while  the 
separate  joints  are  moved  on  one  another  by  special  muscles ;  other 
bundles  are  connected  with  the  digestive  tract,  and  serve  to  compress 
or  enlarge  its  lumen. 
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The  enieron  mns  straight  from  the  mouth  to  the  anns,  and  is 
not  provided  with  any  appendages  or  cadca ;  the  OBSophagns,  which 
traverses  the  ganglionio  mass,  is  narrow ;  the  suoceeding  portion  is 
widened  ont^  while  the  rectal  region  is  diminished  in  size ;  the  walls 
are  bright  yellow,  owing  to  the  colour  of  the  epithelial  cells ;  the 
contents  are  of  conrse  flaid,  and  their  reddish  coloration  is  probably 
due  to  the  blood  thej  have  snoked ;  the  enteric  tract  exhibits  move- 
ments which,  almost  rhythmical  in  order,  have  the  character  of  waves 
of  contraction,  and  pass  from  heiort  backwards,  and  then  from  behind 
forwards.  The  anns  has  the  form  of  a  cleft  set  along  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  wucuHar  tystemy  which  can  only  be  properly 
studied  in  ^e  living  animal,  little  is  yet  known,  though  Professor 
van  Beneden  has  made  a  number  of  observations  on  me  subject* 
It  differs  from  any  arrangement  yet  described  as  obtaining  among 
the  Oopepoda,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  widely  distributed  system 
of  closed  vessels,  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  spaces 
of  the  coBlom.  There  is  no  heart,  but  below  the  enteron  there  are 
two  longitudinal  vascular  trunks,  and  above  it  a  single  one,  which 
runs  between  the  paired  generative  glands :  the  bright  rod  fluid  in 
these  vessels  is  driven  forwards,  in  the  ventral  trunks,  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  intestine,  every  contraction  of  which  propels  a  fresh 
wave  of  blood ;  while  it  takes  a  backward  course  in  the  dorsal  vessel 
after  having  supplied  the  various  appendages.  The  contained  fluid 
is  not  provided  with  any  kind  of  corpuscle,  but  only  fine  granules, 
and  here  and  there  a  small  spherule ;  many  of  the  smaller  vessels 
end  blindly,  and  the  blood  must  therefore  return  by  the  same  course 
as  that  by  which  it  went  to  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  body.  The 
blood  supply  is  especially  rich  in  the  lobate  processes  of  the  body, 
which  are  formed  by  the  metamorphoses  of  some  of  the  hinder 
appendages,  which  appear  therefore  to  have  taken  on  tho  function  of 
respiratory  organs. 

The  generative  organs  are  always  paired,  and  consist  of  two 
glands  lying  above  the  anterior  portion  of  the  enteric  tract;  their 
ducts  and  &e  orifices  of  the  ducts  are  likewise  paired ;  the  ovaries 
are  closely  approximated  to  one  another,  and  consist  of  a  much-coiled 
tube  on  either  side,  which  passes  at  its  anterior  extremity  into  the 
oviduct ;  this  is  very  wide,  and  is  as  a  rule  found  to  be  filled  with 
large  ova ;  it  is  a  good  deal  coiled,  and  towards  its  hinder  end  gives 
off  a  large  cascal  branch ;  at  the  end  of  the  duct,  the  duct  of  the 
cement-gknd,  the  seminal  vesicle,  and  the  connection  with  the 
spermatophore  open  into  it.  Not  rarely  a  viscid  secretion  is  found 
in  the  cement-gland.  The  seminal  vesicle  (receptaculum  seminis)  is 
unpaired,  and  extends  some  way  forwards,  but  its  neck  divides  into 
two  passages,  one  for  either  oviduct.  This  last  is  narrowed  near  its 
orifice,  which  is  placed  on  a  small  brown  projection  at  the  side  of  the 
abdomen.  The  organs  of  the  male  were  carefully  described  by 
Professor  Claus  in  1858;  the  testes,  like  the  ovaries,  lie  in  tho 
anterior  portions  of  the  thorax,  are  elongated  and  pyriform,  and  so 

*  Of.  next  noto. 
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doBely  plaoed  to  one  another  that  they  ahnoet  seem  to  be  f  naed.  The 
■eminal  dnct  after  passing  some  way  backwards  retoms  upon  itself, 
and  then  bending  outwards  passes  into  a  looped  enter  portion;  at  tiie 
lowest  part  of  its  conrse  it  has  connected  with  it  the  so-called  pooch 
of  the  spermatophore ;  it  then  narrows,  and  opens  by  an  elongated 
cleft  at  the  side  of  the  abdomen. 

As  to  hiUtologicdl  details:  there  are  three  kinds  of  gland-cells 
in  the  nnicellalar  glands  which  are  so  common  in  this  creature; 
the  first,  which  are  fonnd  in  the  matrix  of  the  whole  body, 
and  are  especially  nmnerons  in  its  lobes  and  projections,  are  of  a 
considerable  size,  invested  by  a  strong  membrane,  while  the  distinct 
nnolens  is  snrronnded  by  a  highly  grannlar  plasma,  in  which  a  mass, 
apparently  the  result  of  secretion,  may  frequently  be  found ;  the  duct 
of  the  gland  has  a  funnel-shaped  orifice  through  which  it  passes  to 
the  delicate  duct  which  traverses  the  carapace.  These  are  the  tegw^ 
m&ntary  glands.  The  second  set  is  not  so  numerously  represented  or 
so  widely  distributed  as  the  first;  they  are  found  on  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  dorsal  lobes  of  the  female,  either  singly  or  in  pairs ; 
the  cells  have  clear,  highly  re£ractiye  contents,  and  ike  nndeus  is 
nnalL  The  third  set  of  glands  are  found  in  the  cephalothoracic 
region,  and  are  of  great  size;  the  granulated  contents  are  not  all 
similar,  for  large  granules  may  be  seen  in  the  finer  ground  substance, 
and  the  nucleus,  which  is  very  large,  is  especially  remarkable  fat 
beinff  broken  up  into  a  number  of  pyramidal  pieces,  which  are  set  in 
the  nushion  of  a  rosette.  Although  the  author  was  enabled  to  detect 
the  efferent  duct,  he  did  not  succeed  in  tracing  it  through  the  whole 
of  its  course.  The  lobes  already  referred  to  contain  a  distinctive 
form  of  tissue;  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  connective  tissue,  there 
are  supporting  fibres  which  appear  to  add  to  the  consistency,  and  to 
increase  the  dasticity  of  the  structures  in  question ;  further  investi- 
gations require  to  be  made  before  their  essential  characters  can  be 
said  to  be  known. 

The  young  larvie  escape  from  the  egg  in  the  Nauplius  stage. 
The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  fusion  of  the  first  thoracic  ring 
with  the  cephalothorax,  for  the  fusion  of  the  remaining  thoracic 
segments  into  one  piece,  and  for  the  diminiflAied  size  of  the  posterior 
locomotor  feet  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  species  diSsr  from  one 
another  in  the  characters  of  the  lobate  appendages  of  the  body,  and 
in  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  to  one  another ;  the 
greatest  differences  in  form  are  to  be  found  in  the  females.  Nine- 
te^  specieB  are  known;  in  eighteen  cases  the  female,  and  in  ten  the 
male  has  been  observed ;  the  author  gives  a  key  to  these,  which  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  each ;  his  own  researches  do  not  appear  to 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  any  new  forms. 

Bed-Blood  Vascular  System  of  certain  Crustacea.*— Li  connection 
with  the  preceding  note.  Professor  E.  van  Beneden  states  that  he  first 
made  some  observations  on  this  subject  so  long  ago  as  1868 ;  he  then 
found  that  when  the  foliaoeous  organs  (lobes  of  Heider)  are  carefully 

♦  *  Zod.  Anxeiger/  iii  <1880)  p.  35. 
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examined,  tiiey  will  be  found  to  be  colonred  brightly  red,  to  oontradt 
rhythmically,  and  to  lose  their  ooloor  at  each  contraction;  the  caose 
of  this  coloration  was  the  presence  of  a  system  of  yessels  contaixiing 
a  red  liquid.  When  more  caref ally  examined  and  subjected  to  a 
higher  magnification,  it  was  found  that  under  the  int^piment  of  these 
organs  there  was  a  wide-spaced  network,  and  immediately  below  thift 
there  were  the  vessels ;  these  latter  have  thin,  but  distinct,  walls,  in 
which  here  and  there  a  fusiform  nucleus  can  be  distinguished ;  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  vessels  are,  in  thin  layers,  coloured  reddish 
yellow,  and  when  seen  in  mass,  bright  red.  In  the  ^perivascular 
spaces"  there  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  contains  amoaboid  cells  and 
granular  bodies  of  various  sizes.  Both  these  liquids  are  expelled 
when  the  organs  contract,  and  the  movement  is  so  rapid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  how  it  is  accomplished.  As  the  organs  recover 
th^  former  size,  the  lacunar  fluid  is  the  first  to  return.  We  have, 
then,  in  these  Crustacea,  just  as  in  most  Annelids,  a  lacunar  h»mal 
system  and  a  red-blood  system ;  the  differences  between  the  contents 
of  the  two  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  them. 

In  the  succeeding  year  Prof,  van  Beneden  found  similar,  but  more 
simple,  arrangements  in  Ocngericola  and  Olavdla ;  in  the  former  there 
are  four  longitudinal  ventral  trunks,  and  tiie  two  on  either  side  present 
numerous  transverse  anastomoses ;  in  this  creature  the  only  vessels 
found  were  relatively  very  large ;  the  lumen  of  their  tubes  was  observed 
to  be,  for  a  brief  period,  effiiced,  as  if  a  kind  of  peristaltic  contraction 
was  being  effected.  The  observations  made  by  the  author  in  Brazil, 
on  some  undetermined  species  of  Lemanthroptts,  appear  to  confirm 
M.  Holder's  results ;  in  active  specimens  the  foliaceous  appendages 
were  observed  to  contract  rhythmically  from  six  to  ten  times  a  minute, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  cuticle  was  seen  to  aid  in  restoring  the  organ 
to  its  original  condition  of  extension.  Previous,  however,  to  his  visit 
to  Brazil,  M.  van  Beneden  made  the  highly  important  observation 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  vascular  fluid  was  identical  with  the 
luemoglobin  of  vertebrate  animals. 

No  similar  circulating  system  is  to  be  observed  in  any  other 
Arthropod,  so  that  while  we  are  debarred  from  regarding  the  arrange- 
ment found  in  Lemanthropus  as  being  derived  from  the  vasciUar 
system  of  the  annulate  worms,  we  have  afforded  to  us  a  very  inter- 
esting example  of  morphological  independence,  notwithstanding  the 
marked  similarity  of  histological  details  and  physiological  duties. 
Nor  can  the  red  blood  of  the  annelid  be  regarded  as  the  strict 
homologue  of  the  blood  of  the  Yertebrata ;  it  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  never  passes  out 
of  the  vessels  in  the  way  in  which  the  corpuscles  of  the  Yertebrata  do ; 
M.  van  Beneden  proposes,  therefore,  the  following  nomenclature ;  the 
whole  vascular  system  of  the  annelid  should  be  Imown  as  the  hcematic 
systeniy  the  fluid  of  the  body-cavity  as  the  plaamatie  fluid,  while  the 
cavities  in  which  it  circulates  make  up  the  plasmatic  system.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  this  system  either  in  Crustacea  or  in  Annulata 
is  regarded  as  due  merely  to  differences  in  histological  differentiation ; 
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Ihe  vesBels  appear  to  be  fonned  from  the  Tasoformator  cells  of  the 
connectiye  tissae,  some  of  which  cells  are  conyerted  into  hiBinoglobiiL. 
When  such  a  cell  loses  its  fusiform  appearance  and  becomes  free,  it 
constitutes  a  red  blood-corpuscle ;  if  it  gives  up  its  haemoglobin  to 
the  plasma  it  pieseryes  its  ordinary  character,  and  the  plasma  becomes 
red. 

TTnobserved  Organ  in  Sapphirina.* — ^Dr.  Ficker  describes  an 
abdominal  organ  wmch,  placed  in  an  internal  canal  and  inyested  by  a 
protoplasmic  coat,  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  vesicular  enlargement  at 
the  hinder  edge  of  &e  furca.  Placed  at  the  sides  of  the  enteric  tract 
and  paired,  it  has  the  same  character  in  both  males  and  females.  It 
cen^ally  commences  in  the  third  abdominal  segment,  and  appears  to 
have  its  canal  enclosed  in  a  syncytium  containing  clear  nuclei  and 
large  nucleoli.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these  glands  have  a 
secreting  function,  but  as  he  has  no  physiological  evidence  to  o£fer,  he 
follows  the  advice  of  Professor  Leuckart,  and  applies  to  them  the  name 
oifurcai  glands.  Further  observations  are  necessary  to  show  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  confined  to  the  Sa^hirina,  or  are  to  be  found  in 
other  Gopepoda  also. 

Ostraooda  in  Tree-top8.t — ^Dr.  Fritz  Miiller  points  out  that  it  is 
not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  BromeliacesB,  considering  the 
many  hiding-places  and  the  abundant  supplies  of  food  famished  by 
their  leaves,  should  harbour ,  a  host  of  animals,  including  larvie  of 
insects,  all  stages  of  the  beetles  peculiar  to  them,  and  even  tadpoles 
of  tree-frogs  which  here  pass  through  their  transformations. 

But  a  much  more  extntordinary  fact  is  the  occurrence  in  the  tops 
of  these  plants  of  a  minute  crustacean,  to  be  called  Elpidium  Bromdi^ 
arum^  whose  allies  are  chiefly  marine  forms.  The  species  for  which 
the  author  has  established  this  genus — ^named  after  Elpepinguis  of 
Barrande,  from  the  Silurian  ro^s,  and  resembling  it  entirely  in 
form,  though  not  in  size-^belongs  to  the  GytherideB,  essentially  a 
marine  group.  In  external  appearance  it  differs-  remarkably  from  the 
other  memb^  of  the  family ;  the  breadth  of  the  shell  is  much  greater 
than  its  height,  and  the  ventnd  side  is  flat  and  the  valves  deft  on  this 
side  by  a  longitudinal  furrow,  the  taut  ensenMe  being  that  of  a 
coffee  bean:  the  length  is  about  1*5  mm.  The  shape  of  the  shell 
adapts  it  for  moving  along  the  smooth  broad  leaves  and  for  alighting 
on  its  lower  surface  after  falling,  a  purpose  served  in  the  other  Qythe- 
rida  by  the  flattening  of  the  lateral  sur&ces.  Elpidium  is  found 
to  as  far  as  60  miles  inland,  and  its  transmission  from  tree  to  tree 
must  be  due,  not  to  its  own  efforts  but  to  beetles  (Agabm^  HitUr^ 
&C.) ;  which  may  well  be,  as  the  young  on  leaving  the  mother  are 
only  *  2  mm.  long ;  but  the  fact  of  almost  every  Bnmelia  containing 
these  animals  is  startling,  seeing  that  they  thus  appear  to  owe 
their  presence  there  to  chuice  alone.  It  has  hitherto  been  taken  in 
no  other  position,  although  the  neighbouring  pools  contain  a  variety 
of  other  Crustacea  (as  Oydops^  Oypris^  Ohydorus^  Ac),  so  that  the 
BramduB  seem  to  constitute  its  only  locality. 

*  *  Zool.  Anzeiger/  a  (1879)  p.  515.  t  *  Eoemos,'  Ui.  (1880)  p.  386. 
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Hew  Family  of  the  Lernssida.*— In  his  classical  work  on  the 
Cmsta^a,  M.  Milne  -  Edwards  divided  the  LemeBida  into  three 
families :  Ohondracanthida,  Lemsdopoda,  and  Lemteocera ;  M.  Hesse 
finds  as  a  result  of  his  researches  on  a  new  form  (Styhphorua  hippo* 
cephaluiy  from  the  nasal  cavity  of  Baja  rostrata)  that  it  is  necessary  to 
form  a  fourth,  the  Lenueopalmida.  The  male  is  not  known,  but  the 
females  are  fixed  to  their  prey  by  means  of  a  pair  of  braohiform 
thoracic  appendages  which  are  very  long  and  completely  separate; 
their  superior  extremity  is  terminated  by  cartilaginous  palmar  mem- 
branes which  are  so  united  as  to  seize  and  hold  &st  a  small  cartila- 
ginous band  which  is  drawn  into  a  point  at  the  two  lateral  extremities. 
The  brachiform  appendages  penetrate  for  their  whole  length ;  and  the 
^*  hippocephalic  **  head  has  two  large  lateral  eyes ;  the  sucking  organs 
are  retained  within  the  mouth.  The  body  is  pyriform  in  shape,  liurge, 
and  flat ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  central  boss,  on  either  side  of  which 
there  projects  a  long  cylindrical  and  recurred  tube.  The  ovigeroua 
tubes  are  long  and  Iturge. 

The  animal  is  5  cm.  long,  and  this  great  sixe  M.  Hesse 
associates  with  the  length  (2  metres)  and  weight  (100  kilogrammes) 
of  its  host ;  it  is  probable  that  it  penetrates  the  resistant  muscles 
of  the  nasal  cavity  by  so  using  the  ^osselet"  or  band  between  its 
brachiform  appendages  as  to  give  to  it  a  gyratory  movement,  and  so 
to  bring  into  use  the  points  at  either  end.  The  first  specimens  which 
came  into  the  author's  hands  were  mutilated,  and  at  first  he  only 
observed  that  the  appendages  were  so  arranged  at  their  terminations 
that  they  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  hold  something  firmly ;  a  careful 
examination  revealed  a  small  ^^osselet"  of  cartilaginous  substance 
and  rectangular  in  form,  placed  within  the  narrow  rounded  hole 
which  these  creatures  form  in  the  nasal  muscles  of  their  host  More 
perfect  examples  revealed  the  relations  of  this  body  which  had  its 
ends  so  disposed  as  easily  to  recall  to  the  mind  the  arrangements  of  an 
anchor,  and  M.  Hesse  found  that  the  creature  attached  its  arms  to 
this  band  of  cartilage,  but  that  when  it  was  touched  it  quickly  leaves 
go  of  it,  and  contracting  itself  very  rapidly  withdraws  its  body  from 
the  cavity  it  has  itself  formed. 

The  head  appears  to  be  even  more  like  that  of  the  horse  than  is 
the  anterior  end  of  ERppoeampus,  and  this  resemblance  is  not  a  little 
aided  by  the  two  large  latend  eyes ;  the  presence  of  these  eyes  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  inasmuch  as  in  allied  forms  the  females  are 
ordinarily  eyeless,  and  when  such  organs  are  present  the/  always 
occupy  a  median  position.  The  ova  are  not  extruded  until  they  have 
been  provided  with  three  pairs  of  appendages,  and  it  is  only  after  they 
become  free  that  the  rotatory  organs  take  on  the  characters  peculiar 
to  the  parasite. 

Vermes. 

Optic  Organs  of  Free-living  PolyohsBtous  Wonns.t— Professor 
Gruber  finds  as  a  result  of  his  comparative  investigations  that  in  all 
the  Cluetopoda  which  he  examined  the  eye,  howsoever  much  it  may 

♦  *  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,'  viU.  (1879)  Art  No.  15. 
t  '  Aichiv.  Mikr.  Anat.,'  zvii  (1879)  p.  2i3. 
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vary  in  size  and  in  external  obaracters,  is  always  formed  on  a  oominon 
type ;  it  generally  has  a  spherical  form  and  consists  of  two  principal 
portions — an  onter,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
general  cnticnlar  investment,  and  which  forms  the  dioptric  organ,  and 
an  inner  part,  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  nervous  system 
and  forms  the  peroeptive  organ  or  retina.  There  is  no  proper 
sclerotic,  but  the  retina  is  invested  by  a  thin  entide  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cerebral  capsule.  The  first  or  tegumentary  portion 
may  be  cuticular  or  hypodermal:  the  former  is  relatively  hi^y 
homogeneous  and  pellucid;  not  only  is  there  no  cuticular  cornea 
developed  but  in  Nereis  the  cornea  is  even  thinner  than  the  surround- 
ing integument.  The  hypodermal  portion,  which  the  author  propofijies 
to  call  the  diopirio  tTUermediate  body,  is  distinguished  by  its  great 
transparency  and  its  considerable  power  of  refntcting  light ;  fdrther 
than  this  we  can  make  out  two  different  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  body 
may  be  (as  in  Nereia^  AphrodUU,  PoLynoe,  <&o.),  a  porti<m  of  the  hypo* 
dermis  which  consists  of  radially  arranged  tubular  cells  whidi 
increase  in  length  from  the  periphery  towards  the  axis,  and  have  their 
nuclei  placed  at  the  basal  or  retinal  end ;  in  the  others  the  central 
portion  of  the  body  is  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  cuticular  structure 
which  appears  to  form  the  lens  proper ;  the  cells  set  around  it  and 
investing  it  are  the  comeo-epitiielial  cells,  while  the  lens  itself  is 
either  plano-comeal  {Eunice)  or  convez-comeal  (Aldope).  It  om- 
sists  of  a  homogeneous  mass  which  appears  to  be  gelatinous  rather 
than  chitinouB  in  character.  In  Alciope  the  lens  consists  of  tiiree 
concentric  layers,  of  which  the  outermost  is  granular  and  appears 
to  be  the  sofliest;  on  the  other  hand,  in  N^htkys  the  granular 
matter  occupies  the  central  portion. 

The  reUna  has  the  form  of  a  goblet  hollowed  out  in  the  middle ; 
merely  the  terminal  outspreading  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  consists 
of  two  parts  continuous  one  with  the  other;  internally  there  is  a 
layer,  generally  very  thin,  of  optic  fibres,  and  an  outer,  thicker,  pali- 
sade layer.  The  elements  of  tiiis  last  are  tubes  which  are  generally 
prismatic  in  form,  and  are  continuous  internally  with  the  optic  fibres, 
while  externally  they  are  attached  to  the  limiting  membrane.  That 
the  constituent  bodies  are  not  histologically  elementary  organs  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  contain  two  nuclei  at  least ;  in  some,  e.  g. 
Eufdee  and  Alciope^  there  is,  further,  a  median  retinal  nucleus,  and 
the  wall  of  the  tube  between  this  and  the  outer  nucleus  is  consider- 
ably thickened,  is  highly  refractive,  and  is  composed  of  alternating 
lamellad  with  different  refractive  indices;  this  portion,  which  may 
well  be  known  by  Greefs  name  of  *' tube-rod,'*  always  contains  a 
granular  pigment  which  is  black  when  present  in  considerate 
quantity. 

When  we  compare  the  parts  here  described  with  the  arrangements 
that  are  found  among  the  Tracheata  we  see  that  we  have  to  do  with 
homotypicdl  structures ;  the  only  difference,  and  this  is  not  constant, 
is  that  in  the  Tracheata  the  rod  forms  an  axial,  while  in  the  Chsto* 
poda  it  is  a  parietal  portion  of  the  retinal  tube.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  .Qoted  thc^t,  notwithstanding  this  homotypy,  the  eyes  of  theso 
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two  groups  can  only  be  regarded  as  highly  analogooB  stractnres,  for 
the  great  yariations  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  these  organs 
lead  OS  to  question  how  &r  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  their  homo- 
logous nature,  even  within  the  limits  of  each  separate  phylum ;  there 
is,  for  example,  no  evidence  which  justifies  us  in  regarding  the  eyes 
of  spiders  and  of  imaginal  insects  as  strictly  homologous.  The 
author  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  eyes  of  the  Cephalopoda 
present  analogous  arrangements. 

ChflBtopoda  of  the  Virginian  Coast.*— Mr.  Webster  gives  an 
account  of  the  Chastopod  Annelids  collected  by  the  zoological 
expeditions  sent  out  in  1874  and  1876  by  Union  OoUege ;  fifty-nine 
species  were  obtained,  which  belonged  to  forty-nine  genera  and 
twenty-three  families.  The  following  forms  new  to  science  were 
obtained : — Lepidonoiua  variabilis ;  Aniinoe  parasitica  ;  Lepidametria 
commensdlis  (this  is  a  new  genus  allied  to  Hcdosydria  and  to  Lepi' 
dadhenia);  PhyUodoee  fragilis ;  Eutnida  maculosa;  SyUis  fragUis ; 
SphcarosyUis  foriuita;  Pagdophylax  dispar ;  Procercsa  tardigrada; 
P,f  (f  AtUolytus)  ccertdea;  Nereis  irritdbilis;  Drilonereis  longa; 
Staurocephalus  sociabilis  ;  Spiochxtopterus  ocukUus  ;  Nerine  heteropoda  ; 
Polydora  hamata  ;  P.  ccBca  ;  Aricia  rubra  ;  Ariddea  fragilis  (nov.  gen. 
et  nov.  spec.) ;  LabeUaria  varians  ;  Pectinaria  (Lagis)  dubia  ;  Melunia 
maculata  ;  Lysilla  alba  ;  Poiamilla  tortuosa.  Two  new  genera  incertcs 
sedis  are  also  formed ;  one  for  a  specimen  in  which  the  sides  of  the 
head  are  produced  into  thin  plates,  which  are  covered  with  papill», 
(Jabria  incerta  ;  in  the  other  the  head  is  divided  into  palpi,  and  the 
elongate  body  is  flattened  and  composed  of  a  number  of  segments, 
Phrania  tardigrada. 

Adaptation  and  Himiorv  in  the  Turbellaria.t— M.  Paul  Hallez 
states  that  Leptoplana  tremellaris  is  able  so  to  contract  itself  when 
the  stone  that  hides  it  is  turned,  and  is  so  capable  of  taking  on  the 
character  of  surrounding  bodies,  that  while  he,  with  an  educated  eye, 
has  in  a  day  taken  twenty  specimens,  some  of  his  friends  have  only 
found  two  or  three.  Hyphostomum  viride  and  other  forms  which  contain 
chlorophyll-granules  in  their  integument  live  among  fresh-water 
confervaB.  At  Wimereux  there  are  two  species  of  Vorticeroa,  one  of 
which  is  yellow,  and  lies  among  Bugulas  or  OampanularisB,  and  the 
other  red  and  a  dweller  among  red  algsB.  Planaria  nigra  is  best 
found  where  deposits  are  black  and  putrid,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  Mesostomum  personaium.  The  more  or  less  transparent  species, 
such  as  M.  lacteuniy  live  on  stones  or  plants^  but  are  protected  by  the 
colour  of  the  object  which  supports  them  shining  through  their  bodies. 

It  very  ordinarily  happens  that  the  change  in  colour  is  accom- 
panied by  other  modifications ;  taking  the  case  of  Vorticeros,  we  find 
that  F.  mUcheUum,  which  lives  at  greater  depths  than  F.  Schmidtii 
(nov.  sp.)  is  provided,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  pelagic  as  com- 
pared with  littoral  species,  with  two  long  tentacles.  Among  the 
Planaria^  P.  nigra  and  P.  fusca  have  fresh-water  varieties.    The 

♦  *  Trans.  Albany  Inst.,'  ix.  (1879)  p.  202  (11  plates), 
t  •  Bev.  Intomat.  Sci./  iv.  (1879)  p.  362. 
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presenoe  of  tentaoular  organs  in  forms  living  in  running  water  k 
regarded  as  an  indubitable  advantage,  inasmuch  as  these  parts  are 
extremely  sensitiye,  and  it  may  wcdl  be  said  that  tiie  service  they 
render  is  in  direct  relation  to  their  length.  The  author  is,  further,  of 
opinion  that  the  food  of  these  creatures  is  a  factor  in  their  protective 
arrangements,  by  exerting  a  direct  influence  on  the  colours  of  their 
integument,  and  he  illustrates  this  by  the  case  of  D.  lacieum  which  he 
fed  largely  on  the  larvas  of  CJUronomua,  and  in  which  he  found  that  the 
gastric  diverticula  became  red,  and  that  this  tint  extended  in  time  to 
the  reticular  tissue  of  the  body.  So  too  there  is  the  case  of  Dinophihu 
fx>rticoides^  which  is  coloured  a  bright  red,  but  in  which  the  colour  is 
not  regularly  distributed,  but  is  found  best  marked  in  the  greatly 
sacculated  stomach ;  this  may  be  easily  explained  by  a  reference  to 
the  food  of  these  creatures,  which  consists  largely  of  diatoms  and  of 
the  debris  of  red  algax 

Land  Planariaas  of  Oermany.* — ^Dr.  Kennel,  after  paying  a 
well-deserved  tribute  to  tiie  labours  of  Mr.  Moseley,  discmsses  the 
grounds  on  which  Bhynchodeemus  terreBiris  O.  F.  M.  and  OeodetmuB 
hUinecUua  Metschnikoff  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  &una  of  Germany. 
No  one  can  have  much  doubt  as  to  the  habitat  of  the  first,  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  naturalists  would  hesitate  more  than  does  our 
author  in  regarding  the  second  as  indigenous  to  Oermany.  These 
creatures  appear  to  subsist  on  animal  food  principally.  Tlie  author 
deals  chiefly  with  anatomical  details,  inasmuch  as  Moseley's  histo- 
logical restdts  are  so  complete;  with  regard,  however,  to  the  oilia 
with  which  these  animals  are  ordinarily  considered  to  be  covered, 
he  points  out  that  Moseley's  result  in  which  sections  only  revealed 
cilia  on  the  ventral  surface,  can  be  paralleled  by  other  members  of 
the  same  group  in  which  cilia  are  most  certainly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body ;  and  he  supposes  that  at  death  the  strongly 
developed  rods  in  these  creatures,  obscure  the  discrimination  of  the 
cilia.  The  epidermis  on  the  ventral  surfiEU)e  is  difierent  in  character 
to  that  found  in  other  parts,  for  it  consists  of  regular  low  cylindrical 
cells  between  which  there  are  no  unicellular  glands  nor  any  rods ; 
on  either  side  of  this  ventral  portion  {Sohle)^  the  epidermis  becomes 
much  thicker  and  consists  apparently,  in  well-developed  animals,  of 
almost  only  rods ;  true  ciliatea  ceDs  may,  however,  be  made  out  in 
thin  sections  from  which  the  rods  have  dropped  away.  The  struc* 
tures  which  Mr.  Moseley  took  for  unicellular  glands  are  regarded  as 
being  rather  rods  which  have  been  altered  in  character  by  the  use  of 
reagents. 

The  muscuUUure  is  best  developed  on  the  ventral  surfince,  where 
it  is  separated  into  several  distinct  layers ;  like  Mr.  Minot,  the  author 
was  unable  to  discover  any  circularly  disposed  fibres.  He  looks  upon 
the  inner  layer  of  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  dorsal  sur&oe  as 
dividing  into  two  layers  on  the  ventral,  and  as  having  the  nerve-fibres 
between  them.  The  digestive  organs  resemble  in  character  the  same 
parts  in  the  fresh-water  Planaria,  and  Kennel  would  not,  he  says,  enter 

♦  *  Arbeit.  2ooL-Zoot.  Jmi.  Wuraburg/  v.  (1879)  p.  120. 
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into  any  desoription  of  them  were  it  not  that  the  resnlts  attained  to 
are  so  divergent  He  finds  then  that  in  both  Skynchodesmua  and 
Qeodesmus  ^ere  is  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  and  behind  its 
central  region  a  fine  oiifioe,  which  can  scarcely  be  seen  in  the  living 
animal,  bat  which  leads  into  a  wide  space  leading  into  a  long  bell- 
shaped  pharynx ;  this  pharynx  is  only  protrusible  in  the  same  sense 
as  is  the  hnman  tongno,  but  the  animal  mnst  pnsh  oat  its  pharynx  to 
be  able  to  eat ;  whether  the  pore  referred  to  shonld  be  correctly 
denominated  the  month,  embryological  investigations  can  alone  deter- 
mine. A  transverse  section  ^rongh  this  phai^nx  reveals  the  presence 
of  a  fine  homogeneoos  layer  provided  with  nomerons  bat  short  cilia ; 
below  this,  there  is  a  thin  bat  compact  layer  of  longitudinal  masoles, 
and  then  there  comes  a  circular  layer ;  in  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue  unicellular  glands,  and  indications  of  nerves  are  to  be  dis- 
covered. Nor  is  this  all;  next  there  is  a  layer  of  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  more  distinctly  separated  into  bundles, 
then  there  is  more  connective  tissue,  and  then  a  thick  layer  of  circular 
muscles,  whence  muscle  fibres  radiate  out  to  the  periphery;  the 
arrangement  is  much  the  same,  though  not  altogether  similar,  in  the 
fresh-water  Planarians.  The  enteric  tract  is  throughout  provided 
with  a  simple  and  high  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are 
closely  appressed  and  are  set  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  enteron ; 
these  cells  are  directly  connected  with  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 

As  to  the  structure  of  the  generative  organs  proper  the  author 
finds  himself  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Mosoley ;  the  gene- 
rative products  seem,  in  these  hermaphrodites,  to  be  developed  at 
different  times,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  Kennel's  earlier  statement 
that  Oeodeamw  had  only  one  pair  of  testes ;  he  now  corrects  this  in 
saying  that  there  are  in  it  six  pairs.  The  character  of  the  yolk- 
glands  and  their  difierent  ducts  required  careful  investigation :  the 
results  of  Dr.  Eennel  show  that  in  the  fresh-water  Planaria,  with  one 
pair  of  ovaries,  there  are  to  be  found,  in  all  the  sections  almost  from 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body  as  fitr  as  the  generative  organs,  packets 
of  large  cells  which  may  be  finely  or  coarsely  granular ;  these  cells 
make  up  the  yolk-glands;  the  ducts  are  numerous  and  short,  and 
open  at  the  point  where  the  oviduct  joins  the  vagina.  In  Bhyncko^ 
desmtu^  Oeodesmus,  and  Planaria  lugtMa  the  yolk-glands  only  open 
into  the  outer  side  of  the  oviducts,  but  in  Dendrocodum  the  arrange- 
ment is  much  more  complicated ;  where  the  duct  of  the  yolk-glimd 
opens,  the  oviduct  is  connected  with  a  large  vesicle.  The  author  then 
gives  a  careful  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
generative  organs,  which  is  beyond  an  abstract. 

Passing  on  to  the  nervous  system^  the  cerebral  ganglion  of  the 
land  Planf^  is  described  as  lying  in  the  most  anterior  region  of  the 
body,  and  as  forming  a  rounded  mass  consisting  of  two  symmetrical 
halves ;  the  mass  of  the  brain  is  made  up  of  a  very  finely  granular 
dotted  substance  and  of  small  cells,  which  are  most  numerous  where 
the  two  halves  approximate.  Although  they  have  not  the  character  of 
^  typical  **  ganglionic  cells,  they  must  be  regarded  as  nerve-cells,  and 
as  completely  similar  to  the  smaller  cells  which  are  found  interspersed 
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Mnong  the  larger  ones  in  the  marine  Planaria.  As,  howefor,  the 
brain  in  the  terrestrial  forms  is  not  surrounded  by  a  firm  eapsule»it  is 
difficult  always  to  distinguish  betwe^i  the  cells  of  the  brain  and 
those  of  the  surrounding  connectiye  tissue.  When  the  hmgitudinal 
nerVes  are  carefully  prepared,  they  may  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a 
fine  dotted  substance,  altogetiier  similar  to  that  of  the  cerebral  ganglia^ 
together  with  a  network  of  fibrils  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  trans* 
▼erse  section  of  the  lateral  nerre  of  any  Nemertina  The  two  longi- 
tudinal nerve-trunks  of  all  Flanarians  give  off  a  number  of  branches 
to  the  skin  and  to  the  organs  of  the  body ;  moreover,  it  is  quite  easy 
in  Bhynchodeemus^  though  less  easy  in  OeodetmuB,  to  show  that  the 
two  trunks  are  continually  united  to  one  another  by  transverse  com- 
missures. In  the  former  of  these  two  there  are  two  small  pigment 
goblets,  which  are  filled  with  small  cells,  while  the  pigment  is  black ; 
in  the  latter  the  eyes  are  larger,  the  pigment  is  dark  brown,  and  the 
cells  are  elongated  and  hexagonal ;  the  mode  of  connection  of  these 
eyes  with  the  spots  has  not  been  completely  worked  out.  In  some 
forms  it  is  also  possible  to  distinguish  two  bright  spots  near  the 
eyes,  which  are  destitute  of  pigment  and  rods,  and  in  which  the  epi- 
dermis takes  on  the  character  of  small  cylindrical  cells  with  fine, 
short  cilia.  To  these  spots  a  very  strong  nerve  is  given  off  from  the 
brain,  and  this  swells  out  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  almost  say  that  a 
ganglion  is  developed ;  it  is  possible  that  these  organs  belong  to  tiie 
same  category  as  the  *'  lateral  organs  "  of  the  Nemertine  worms,  as  do 
also  the  granular  aggr^ations  found  by  Eeferstein  in  the  marine 
Planaria. 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  development  of  their  nervous 
system,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  commences  firom  an  unpaired 
rudiment ;  the  commissures  would  Uien  be  indications  of  this  primitive 
unity,  and  while  in  some  {Bhabdocceiay  BipaUum)  the  two  longitu- 
dinal cords  finally  become  distinct,  it  is  possible  that  the  ^step- 
ladder'*  nervous  system  of  higher  worms  will  find  here  its  ezplanA- 
tion.  We  know,  indeed,  that  in  Tomopteris  the  longitudinal  nerve- 
cords  have  a  very  close  resemblance  to  what  is  found  in  the  Planaria. 
The  oesophageal  ring  may  be  explained  by  the  characters  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  just  as  in  Planaria  Umuli  the  sucker  gives  rise  to 
the  union  of  the  longitudinal  nerves.  Among  the  Turbellaria,  Micro- 
stamum  has  an  oesophageal  ring ;  and  if  Uie  pharynx  of  the  Planaria  is» 
as  Semper  thinks,  homologous  with  the  proboscis  of  the  Nemertinea» 
then  the  latter  have  a  step-ladder  nervous  system. 

As  to  the  vHUerH>e8$eU,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
indication  of  any  canals.  This  he  thinks  to  be  due  to  the  absence  <^ 
proper  walls  and  a  definite  epithelial  investment ;  but  there  seem  to 
be  canalicular  spaces  in  the  tissue  of  the  body,  which  have  openingB» 
though  not  de&iite  openings,  to  the  exterior,  and  in  which  a  cImt 
fiuid  is  driven  along  by  cilia ;  the  cells  which  develop  these  last  are 
not  aggregated  into  a  distinct  epithelium.  These  suggestions  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  apparent  absence  of  the  water-vascular  system 
when  we  reflect  that  on  the  contraction  of  the  animal  at  doaUi  the 
lacuns  in  the  body  would  disappear. 
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Encysted  Soolez  of  Tetrarhynohus.'^—Dr.  Hoek  defloribes  the 
obaracters  of  the  Tsnioid  oysts  found  by  him  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  mesenteiy  and  in  the  intestinal  wall  of  a  codfish.  He 
finds  that  the  description  given  by  Van  Beneden  of  the  proboscis  is 
very  exact,  and  he  was  able  to  observe  in  the  living  example  its  intro* 
and  eversion.  When  protruded  the  hooks  with  which  it  is  provided 
were  seen  to  vary  greatly  in  form ;  except  in  the  inferior  region  they 
are  set  in  whorls,  and  of  these  whorls  there  are  some  hundred  and 
fifty ;  in  the  inferior  portion  the  hooks  are  long,  delicate,  and  curved ; 
they  may  become  hooked,  broadened,  and  flatter,  or  they  may  take  on 
very  remarkable  forms.  There  are  four  chief  water-vessels,  but  no 
indication  of  a  vesicle  was  to  be  made  out,  and  transverse  commis- 
sures only  exist  in  the  region  of  the  head ;  in  the  suckers  there  is  a 
beautiful  system  of  anastomosing  vessels.  The  water-vessels  open  by 
pores  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  head,  and  on  the  anterior  lateral 
margins  of  the  suckers. 

On  the  interesting  question  of  the  nervous  system,  the  author 
reminds  his  readers  that  Wagoner  in  1857  announced  the  presence  of 
a  large  central  cephalic  ganglion  with  efferent  nerves;  but  those 
observations  have  never  been  confirmed.  What  the  author  found 
was  this — throughout  the  whole  body  there  extend  several  longitu- 
dinal trunks,  of  which  two  on  each  side  are  the  more  distinct  They 
have  no  connection  with  one  another,  are  placed  directly  below  the 
integument,  and  give  off  mnall  branches,  which  pass  into  &e  reticular 
connective  tissue,  and,  if  they  are  longitudinal  trunks,  innervate  the 
water-vessels  and  the  shea^  of  the  proboscis.  These  structures 
have  been  followed  into  the  head,  whence  their  branches  may  be 
followed  out  to  the  margin  of  the  head,  to  the  suckers,  and  so  on. 
As  the  author  points  out,  they  may  be  comparable  to  the  spongy 
lateral  cords  of  Steudinger,  which  seem  to  differ  from  them  by  forming 
an  anastomosis  in  the  head. 

Dealing  with  the  details  of  their  histology,  the  author  states  that 
the  wall  of  the  cyst  is  a  smooth  structureless  investment  of  consider- 
able thickness,  and  composed  of  several  easily  separable  layers.  The 
only  special  point  of  histological  structure  appears  to  be  the  radial 
bands  found  in  it  The  worm  itself  can  only  be  properly  examined 
by  means  of  transverse  sections;  thus  seen  it  exhibits  from  without 
inwards  a  cuticle,  a  matrix  from  which  the  cuticle  is  developed,  a 
layer  of  longitudinal  and  a  layer  of  transverse  musdes,  and  an 
extremely  fine  connective  tissue,  the  so-called  parenchyma.  To  see 
this  last  well  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  calcareous  concretions. 

The  scolex,  like  the  cystic  worm,  is  provided  with  a  cuticle, 
but  it  has  appended  to  it  delicate  hair-like  processes,  which  are  not 
true  cilia ;  no  pore-canals  could  be  seen.  There  is  again  a  matrix, 
the  ccdls  of  the  contained  connective  tissue  vary  creatly  in  size ;  the 
supposed  nerve-trunks  are  made  up  of  elongated  elementary  parts, 
wlach  are  so  far  like  ganglion  cells  that  at  one  or  botii  sides  they  are 
continued  into  processes;  the  efferent  ramules  are  pale  and  &iely 
granulated.    So  far  as  their  structure  is  concerned,  the  author  is 

*  *Niederl.  Arch  Zool.,'  v.  (1879)  p.  1  (1  plate). 
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oareM  to  point  oat  that  the  longitadinal  trunks  might  very  well  be 
mnsonlar,  and  Sohieflfordecker  has  described  the  mnscnlar  elements 
in  these  forms  as  consisting  of  long  delicate  spindles,  whicb  pass  at 
either  end  into  very  fine  processes.  True  epithelial  cells  were  only 
observed  on  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis. 

Hatoral  History  of  the  Orthonectida. — In  connection  with  the 
last  note  on  this  subject,*  it  is  necessary  to  obserye  that  in  a  short  com- 
munication t  Metschnikoff  says  that  his  species  Bhopalura  Qiardii 
must  fall,  as  it  is  clearly  identical  with  the  R.  ophiocomtB  and 
(J/Lac)InU>8h%a  gigas  of  that  author.  He  bases  his  view  of  the  generic 
and  specific  identity  of  the  two  forms  just  mentioned  on  the  constancy 
of  zoosperms  in  the  smaller  form,  on  their  absence  in  the  larger  one, 
and  on  the  complete  similarity  in  character  of  these  elements  wiih 
the  ''  ovarian  cells ''  of  Bhopalura.  The  sperm-elements  are  asserted 
to  have  a  long  flagellum,  and  not  to  be  bacterioid,  as  stated  by  Giard, 
and  the  so-called  muscular  bands  are  never  observed  in  the  female, 
nor  is  there  the  difference  in  rapidity  of  movement  between 
^  Bhopalura  "  and  *'  IrUoshia  '*  that  should  be  expected  from  the  absence 
in  one  and  the  presence  in  the  other  of  such  muscular  structures.^ 

XScliinodermata. 

The  Elasmopoda— aHew  Order  of  Holoihuridea.§— 43ir  C.  ^yville 
Thomson,  on  looking  over  the  Holothuridea  of  the  'Challenger' 
Expedition,  recognized  the  resemblance  of  a  large  number  of  the  deep- 
sea  species  to  Elpidia  glacialis,  a  form  found  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Th^l  at 
a  depth  of  150  fathoms  in  the  Kara  Sea  in  1875,  who  was  accordingly 
asked  to  undertake  the  description  of  the  material  belonging  to  the 
class.  As  the  result  of  his  examination,  Dr.  Th6el  recognized  over 
200  species,  half  of  which  are  new  to  science,  and  of  these  the  greater 
number  from  the  deep-sea  are  related  to  Elpidia,  The  group, 
enlarged  to  such  an  extent  and  presenting  so  many  marked 
peculiarities,  quite  revolutionized  the/ac»e8  of  the  Holothuridea,  and 
asserted  itself  as  an  order  of  value  equal  at  all  events  to  that  of  the 
Pedata  and  Apoda,  and  for  this  order  Dr.  Th^  proposes  the  name 
Elasmopoda. 

Order :  Elasmopoda  (iXavvw^  to  move).  Body  distinctly  bilateral. 
Ambulacra  well  defined.  The  lateral  ambulacra  of  the  trivium 
bearing  large,  slightly  retractile  pedicels,  disposed  either  in  a  single 
row,  or  sometimes  in  two  rows,  along  each  side  of  the  ventral  surface, 
and  sometimes  with  another  series  of  larger  highly-elongated  not 
retractile  processes  placed  externally  and  above  the  pedicels ;  pedicels 
of  the  two  lateral  ambulacra  symmetrically  arranged,  being  more  or 
less  distinctly  opposed  across  the  ventral  surfeice.  The  odd  ambu- 
lacrum naked  or  very  seldom  with  a  few  rudimental  pedicels.  Bivium 
provided  with  very  Ions  not  retractile  processes,  often  disposed  in  <me 
or  more  rows  along  each  of  its  ambulacra  and  more  or  less  distinctly 

*  This  Journal,  ante^  p.  86. 

t  *  ZooL  Anzeiger,'  il  (1879)  p.  618. 

X  This  note  should  have  been  inserted  after  the  third  paragraph  of  p.  87. 

§  'Nature,'  xxi.  (1880)  p.  470  (11  figs.). 
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opposed  across  the  dorsal  snrfEhce,  or  with  only  a  few  mdimental  ones 
in  its  anterior  part,  or  with  a  single  very  large  one,  resembling  a 
broad,  branched  or  nnbranched  lobe,  and  near  to  it  some  small 
papillee.  No  respiratory  trees.'  Integument  naked,  spicnlons,  or 
plated. 

In  the  first  part  of  a  preliminary  report  on  the  'Challenger' 
Holothnridea,*  Dr.  Th6el  defines  seven  new  genera  (with  nine  new 
species)  of  Elasmopoda,  viz : — 

Deima  (Sci/to,  a  Mght),  2  sp. 
OneiropharUa  (6v€ip6<f)avTOL^  a  yision),  1  sp. 
Orphnurgus  {6p<l>vrf,  darkness),  1  sp. 
Oryodora  (iu>i^s,  cold),  1  sp. 
Lcetmogone  IXourfmy  depths  of  the  sea),  2  sp« 
Byodcmon  (iXt^,  ooze,  Sou/icov,  spirit),  1  sp. 
AMyoniee  (  dxXvs,  darkness),  1  sp. 

There  are  also  described  six  new  species  of  Elpidia  (ikin^,  hopeX 
one  of  Irpay  and  one  of  Kolga  (names  from  the  Norse  myl^ology), 
the  two  latter  being  new  genera  closely  related  to  Elpidia,  procured 
by  the  Norwegian  North-Sea  Expedition,  and  described  by  Eoren 
and  Danielssen. 

These  are  all  abyssal  forms,  eight  of  the  seventeen  species  having 
been  dredged  from  depths  of  more  than  2000  fathoms.  They  are 
very  extravagant  in  shape — the  names  which  Dr.  Th^l  has  given 
them  shows  tibat  their  appearance  suggests  ^  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of" — and  they  are  of  large  size,  some  over  a  foot  in  length. 

One  group  is  very  gelatinous,  and  of  a  rich  purple  colour ;  others 
are  gelatinous,  grey,  and  semi-transparent ;  while  another  series,  and 
among  these  the  most  fantastic  of  the  whole,  are  yellowish  and  have 
a  test  crustaceous  with  a  thick  layer  of  calcareous  plates,  often 
running  out  into  strangely  shaped  processes.  A  peculiar  little  group 
from  the  Antarctic  Sea  are  little  more  than  a  gelatinous  membrane, 
covering  an  enormously  distended  intestine,  filled  with  diatom  ooze. 
From  the  number  of  species  and  individuals  which  came  up  in  the 
scattered  and  infrequent  hauls  of  the  trawl,  the  Elasmopoda  must 
form.  Sir  WyviUe  thinks,  quite  a  prominent  feature  of  the  abyssal 
fauna. 

Hervous  System  of  Comatula.t— Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  points  out 
that  although  there  is  a  close  histological  resemblance  between  the 
ambulacral  nerves  of  the  Star-fishes  and  Crinoids,  there  is  one  important 
point  of  difference  between  them.  The  ambulacral  nerves  of  the 
star-fishes — at  any  rate  of  the  Ophiurids — send  off  branches  to  the 
muscular  bundles  which  connect  successive  joints  of  the  rays  and 
effect  the  movements  of  the  animal.  The  swimming  movements  of 
CofnaUda  are  far  more  active  than  the  movements  of  any  star-fish, 
and  are  also  performed  with  a  singular  regularity,  while  they  are 
effected  by  the  combined  contraction  of  several  hundred  pairs  of 

♦  'Handl.  K.  Svenek.  Vet-Akad.,'  v.  No.  19. 
t  '  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi.,'  1879,  p.  418. 
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mnflolei ;  but  no  bianolies  are  traoeaUe  from  the  ambolacral  nerres 
on  to  these  muflcles  such  as  are  known  in  the  Ophinrids. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  experiments  at  Naples  have  shown  that  these 
mnsdes  are  under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  goyeming  centre,  which  not  onlj 
regulates  their  contractions,' but  co-OKlinates  those  contractions  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner;  and  that  this  centre  is  situated  in  the 
fibrillar  envelope  of  the  chambered  organ,  while  the  axial  cords  of 
the  rays  and  arms  are  the  channels  by  which  the  influence  of  the 
centre  is  communicated  to  the  muscles. 

This  experimental  evidence  as  to  the  nervous  nature  of  the  axial 
cords  is  further  supported  by  the  results  of  anatomical  investigation. 
Sections  show  that  these  axial  cords  give  off  branches  regularly  in 
the  centre  of  each  segment  of  the  arms  and  pinnules ;  and  that  while 
some  of  them  ramify  upon  the  ends  of  the  muscular  bundles,  others 
are  traceable  into  tiie  small  marginal  leaflets  bordering  the  ambu- 
lacral  grooves,  where  they  break  up  very  minutely  and  become  lost. 
It  has  also  been  discovered  that  in  many  tropical  ComcUuks  which 
have  an  excentric  mouth,  more  or  fewer,  sometimes  even  more  than 
half  the  arms  which  come  off  from  the  aboral  side  of  the  disk,  have  no 
ambulacral  nerve  at  all,  although  the  dorsal  axial  cord  gives  off  its 
two  pairs  of  branches  in  the  usual  way.  In  one  large  spedes  from 
the  Philippines  with  nearly  two  hundred  arms  this  condition  is  not 
limited  to  the  aboral  arms  only,  but  occurs  on  some  of  the  arms  on 
each  radius,  while  the  others  have  the  usual  groove  and  subjacent 
ambulacral  nerve. 

These  facts  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  nervous  nature  <^  the 
axial  cords,  although  Claus  and  Gegenbaur  in  their  recently  pub- 
lished text-books  miake  no  mention  of  this  view  at  all,  and  described 
the  nervous  system  of  Comabda  as  essentially  similar  to  that  of  tiie 
star-fishes.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  while  the  ambulacral  n^ve 
of  the  Ophiurids  supplies  tiie  muscles  as  well  as  the  tentacles,  these 
functions  are  more  differentiated  in  the  far  more  active  Grinoids. 
The  axial  cords  of  this  group  appear  to  be  the  principal  motor  nerves 
as  far  as  the  skeleton  is  concerned,  while  the  ambulacral  nerves 
supply  the  tentacles  only,  possibly  having  some  influence  on  the  slow, 
creepmg  movements  which  the  isolated  disk  has  been  observed  to 
perform.  Why  should  we  deny  the  nervous  nature  of  the  axial  cords, 
simply  because  our  doing  so  would  clash  with  our  preconceived 
notions  as  to  what  the  Crinoids  ought  to  be  in  order  to  agree  with  the 
views  on  Echinoderm  morphology,  which  were  adopted  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  most  interesting  group  ? 

Development  of  Asterias  rubens.*— Dr.  Greef  finds  that  after 
the  unimpregnated  ovum  of  the  Star-fish  has  been  in  fresh  sea-water  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  the  germinal  spot  becomes  granular.  The  granulee 
are  at  first  rare  and  small,  and  appear  at  the  periph^^  and  around 
the  central  vacuole ;  they  increase  rapidly  in  number,  and  the  q)ot 
takes  on  a  mulberry-like  appearance.  The  small  granules  now 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  as  they  grow  they  gradually  frise  with 

♦  « Arch.  Nftturg.,*  xlvi.  (1880)  p.  94, 
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one  anotlier  till  they  form  a  small  nmnber  of  largish  saroode-bodies. 
When  these  grannies  have  thns  fused  to  some  extent,  the  germinal 
vesicle  begins  to  shrink  as  the  jolk  driyes  it  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  egg ;  on  reaching  this  it  forms  the  first  directive  corpuscle, 
below  which  and  evidendy  derived  from  the  same  vesicle  there  is  an 
irregular  clear  space,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  germnspot  may  be 
made  out ;  this  represents  the  second  directive  corpuscle.  But  now, 
below  these,  there  is  an  irregular  and  still  raoalkr  dear  space ;  this  is 
formed  by  the  remains  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  and  in  it  there  are  a 
few  very  pale  and  delicate  corpuscles,  which  would  likewise  seem  to 
be  derived  from  the  g^minal  spot.  The  clear  area  now  contracts 
and  withdraws  itself  from  the  periphery ;  soon  a  dear  round  spot 
appears  in  its  place,  and  around  this  the  substance  of  the  yolk  is 
radially  disposed.  The  rays  dongate,  and  two  pale  bodies,  altogether 
similar  to  those  which  remained  when  the  germinal  spot  was  broken 
up,  appear  in  the  central  portion.  Shortly  there  appears  a  second 
radial  figure,  which  is  only  distinguished  by  having  a  clearer  centre 
and  only  one  nuclear  body.  These  two  figures  approach  one  another 
slowly,  touch,  and  finally  completdy  fuse.  The  two  or  three  nuclear 
bodies  of  tiie  first  star  first  unite  with  one  another,  and  then  fuse 
with  that  of  the  smaller  figure.  All  this  calls  strongly  to  mind  the 
fusion  of  the  sperm-nudeus  with  the  ovarian  nucleus  which  has  been 
observed  by  Hertwig,  Fol,  &c. ;  but  the  author  directs  attention  to 
the  fEust  that  the  whole  process  described  by  him  in  this  paper  may 
take  place  in  an  unimpregnated  ovum. 

Greef  has  already  ob^rved  that  in  A.  rtibens  the  mesodermal  cells 
begin  to  be  devdoped  from  the  ectoderm  previously  to  the  first  in- 
vagination, and  previoudy,  therefore,  to  the  formation  ot  the  endoderm. 
He  has  now  repeated  that  observation,  and  finds  that  the  cells  of  the 
mesoderm  may  not  only  be  devdoped  at  the  point  of  the  ectoderm  at 
which  the  invagination  afterwards  commences,  but  that  they  may 
appear  at  any  point  on  the  ectoderm.  The  mesoderm  is  the  seat  of 
origin  of  the  whole  of  the  cdcareous  skeleton. 

Oodenterata. 

Tactile  Organs  of  Euoharis  multicornis** — Eimer  gives  an 
account  of  these  org&ns  in  the  above-mentioned  Ctenophore,  where 
the  distd  end  of  the  tactile  processes  are  beset  with  specially  modified 
cells.  These  cells  are  rounded  in  form  and  are  filled  with  granular 
contents ;  they  are  grouped  in  racemose  fashion,  and  cover  over  the 
rounded  end  of  the  "  tactile  wart " ;  the  most  anterior  or  distal  are 
some  ten  times  larger  than  the  outer  or  more  prozimally  placed 
cells ;  their  envdope  is  delicate.  Between  these  bodies  there  project 
tufto  of  three  or  four  distally  diverging,  apparently  homogeneous 


The   gelatinous  tissue  composing  the  warts  is  traversed  both 

longitudinally  and  transversdy  by  numerous  fibres,  which  appear  to 

be  nervous  in  character ;  they  have  not  only  a  close  resemblance  to 

the  nerves  which,  as  the  author  has  described,  supply  the  epidermis 

♦  « Arch.  Mikr.  Anat,*  xvii.  (1879)  p.  342. 
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of  Beroe^  but  they  have  likewise  Bpindle-ehaped  bodies  embedded 
here  and  there  amongst  them;  so  also,  just  as  in  Beroe^  they  re- 
peatedly branch  in  a  dichotomons  fashion  when  they  approach  the 
tactile  setas,  and  these  branches  first  arise  from  swellings,  which  have 
a  tripolar  or  multipolar  character,  according  to  the  nmnber  of  fila- 
ments which  arise  from  them.  Owing  to  tiie  repeated  diTidon  the 
terminal  filaments  are  veiy  fine,  and  their  final  direction  is  lost ;  the 
anther  has,  however,  no  donbt  that  they  become  connected  with  the 
setn  and  with  the  terminal  cells.  The  former  are  tactile  setsB,  and 
the  latter  have  either  an  offensive  secretion  or  one  which  enables 
them  to  attach  to  themselves  nntrient  matter ;  at  the  same  time  the 
possibility  of  their  being  capable  of  receiving  tactile  impressions 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Hew  Fossil  CoraL* — ^The  Bev.  J.  £.  T^iison-Woods  describee  a 
coral — TremaiotrochuB  fencBtratvLB^  nov.  gen.  et  sp. — of  most  singular 
and  interesting  character,  combining  some  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  severtd  fiunilies  and  snb&milies.  It  is  a  Tnrbinolidian  coral, 
with  pali,  without  a  columella,  and  with  a  perforated  walL  In  ex- 
terior form  it  is  very  like  a  TurhindUa^  and  like  some  members  of 
that  genus  it  has  what  seem  to  be  deep  pores  between  the  costsB.  But 
in  the  true  Turhinolia  these  pores  go  no  further  than  the  wall ;  they 
foUow  a  groove  between  the  coste,  and,  though  deep,  never  go  through. 
In  the  new  species  they  go  through  the  wall ;  in  fact,  as  the  pores  are 
very  large,  the  portion  of  the  wall  which  separates  them  becomes  little 
more  thui  a  flat  transverse  bar. 

Haeckers  '  System  of  the  HedussB.^f— This  first  instalment  of 
Haeckers  greatest  work  since  the  appearance  of  his  monographs  on 
the  Badiolaria  and  CalcispongisB,  is  devoted  solely  to  Gegenbaur^s 
Oraspedota  (which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  naked-eved  Meduse 
of  Forbes  or  CryptocarpsB  of  Eschscholtz).  The  authors  treatment 
of  his  subject,  though  resting  necessarily  on  anatomical  characters,  is 
purely  systematic.  Without  any  introduction,  he  at  once  enters  on 
details.  There  is  a  table  of  contents,  but  no  index  or  general  list  of 
synonyms ;  the  synonyms  of  old  species  are  cited  in  eadi  case. 

Bevisions  of  orders  and  families  occupy  rather  more  than  100 
pages,  and  about  260  pages  treat  of  genera  and  species.  The  defini- 
tions of  the  genera  and  hicher  groups  are  further  exhibited  in 
analytical  tables.  The  etymology  of  each  genus  is  given,  and  notes 
are  appended  to  the  generic  diagnoses.  The  name  of  each  species  is 
followed  by  a  diagnosis,  a  special  description  (or  in  its  place  a  com- 
mentary with  reference  to  a  description  elsewhere),  and  short  para- 
graphs under  the  heads  of  colour,  size,  and  station.  The  develop- 
ment, when  known,  is  indicated  but  not  described. 

In  Haeckel's  system  the  Graspedota  constitute  the  first  l^on  of 

♦  *  Joum.  and  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,'  xii.  (1879)  p.  57. 

t  **  Das  System  der  Mednsen.  Enter  Theil  einer  Monographie  der  Mednsen. 
— Erste  H'alfte  des  ereten  Theils :  System  der  Oraspedoten."  *  Denkschr.  Jen. 
Qesell.  Med.  und  Naturwiss.,'  i.  (1879)  860  pp.  20  plates.  [Analysis  by  Dr.  J. 
Roay  Greene.] 
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the  MeduBSB,  with  fonr  orders  and  sixteen  families.  We  here  add  to 
the  nanies  of  these  the  nnmbers  of  genera  (in  brackets)  and  species 
referred  to  each. 

ANTHOMSDUSiB  (50)  125  sp. 

CodonidsB  (14)  44  sp.,  TiaridsB  (13)  30  sp.,  Margelidas  (16)  40 
sp.,  CladonemidaB  (7)  11  sp. 

LEPTOHBDUSiB  (61)  140  Sp. 

ThaomantidsB  (11)  20  sp.,  Oannotid®  (15)  25  sp.,  Encopid®  (24) 
60  sp.,  iBquoridsB  (11)  35  sp. 

TBAOHOHBDTTSiB  (26)  60  Sp. 

PetasidaB  (7)  10  sp.,  TrachynemidaB  (6)  14  sp.,  Aglauridsd  (5) 

13  sp.,  GeryonidflB  (8)  23  sp. 
NABOOMSDuas  (23)  75  sp. 

Cnnanthidse  (6)  22  sp.,  PeganthidsB  (4)  16  sp.,  ^ginidsd  (8) 

16  sp.,  Solmaridse  (5)  21  sp. 

All  the  families  except  Cunanthidas  and  PeganthidsB  are  divided 
into  snbfiamilies,  of  which  there  are  40.  Of  the  genera,  20  are 
broken  np  into  (45)  subgenera. 

Of  the  160  genera  and  400  species  of  Graspedota  which,  as  shown 
above,  Haeokel  defines,  83  genera  and  148  species  are  new.  Of  the 
new  species,  58  are  placed  in  (42)  quite  new  genera,  37  in  (27) 
other  new  genera  which  also  contain  45  old  species,  while  53  are 
left  in  (40)  old  genera  together  with  90  recognized  species.  There 
is  a  third  category  of  (14)  new  genera  for  21  old  species  exclusively. 
Lastly,  37  old  genera  include  only  96  admitted  species. 

From  his  *  Prodromus,'  dated  1877,  Haeckel  quotes  his  own  names 
for  125  species.  In  fiffcy-seven  cases  ho  now  substitutes  the  generic  for 
the  subgeneric  name,  changing  also  the  specific  name  in  three  of  these. 
Generic  names  only  are  changed  in  fifty-six  instanbes,  specific  only  in 
five,  both  in  four.  Only  three  of  the  species  thus  cited  retain  names 
quite  unchanged.  We  do  not  refer  to  mere  grammatical  alterations, 
which  are  very  numerous.  From  synonyms  in  the  text  it  might  be 
thought  that  five  species  *  were  wrongly  named  in  the  Atlas,  but  on 
consulting  the  latter  we  find  the  right  names  of  these  species  in  the 
copy  before  us. 

The  Atlas  has  233  figures,  on  20  plates,  representing  wholly  or  in 
part  104  species,  of  which  80  are  new.  The  figures  of  old  species 
include,  among  others,  those  of  seven  MedusaB,  first  described  by  the 
author  in  the  Jena  Journal  for  1864.  Most  conspicuous  of  these  is 
Mitrocoma  AnncBy  the  only  species  to  which  an  entire  plate  is  devoted. 
Only  six  plates  are  coloured,  to  speak  correctly,  for  the  figures  of 
fourteen  others  are  either  uniformly  tinted  or  appear  pale  on  a  coloured 
ground.  In  the  text,  references  are  omitted  to  the  figures  of  Sarsia 
emmiay  Thamnostoma  macrostomay  Mquorea  discus^  Cunina  rubiginosa, 
and  Polyxenia  cyanostylia,    Cienaria  is  figured,  f 

As  to  the  68  new  species  not  here  figured,  we  are  promised  fuller 

*  MelioerHssa  clavigera^  Polycanna  (2  sp.),  Marmanema  doMgerwn^  and  Hhopa- 
knema  ccmtleum.    There  are  a  few  other  trifling  errors  of  reference, 
t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879),  p.  890. 
TOL.  ni.  T 
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descriptions  and  iJlnstrations  of  some  in  the  ''  Deep-sea  Mednsaa  of 
the  < Challenger'  Expedition,"  and  of  others  in  tiie  author's  forth* 
coming  '  Spicilegimn  Medosarum.' 

Supposing  Gegenbaor's  families  of  Oraspedota  amended  and 
extended,  their  equivalents  in  Haeckel's  system  may  be  thus  shown. 
OceanidsB  correspond  to  Anthomedusae ;  Thaumantidse,  Euoopidse,  and 
iElquoridte  to  Leptomedusas  (with  the  free  gonophores  of  the  Cainp»- 
nularians);  Geryonidad  with  Trachynemids  to  Trachomeduss ;  and 
^ginidas  to  NarcomedussB. 

The  first  two  of  Haeckel's  orders  compose  the  coUactiye  group 
(sub-legion)  of  Leptolinsd  in  opposition  to  the  TrachomedujUB  and 
NarcomedussB  taken  together,  or  TrachylinsB  (see  p.  233). 

Since  the  Anthomedusas  include  the  free  medusiform  gonophores 
of  the  TubulariaB  of  Agassiz,  or  Gymnoblastea  of  AUman,  it  may  be 
well  to  cite  the  corresponding  families  from  the  last-named  writer's 
monograph.  His  Syncorynidaa,  Pennaridae,  CorymorphidsB,  and 
Hybocodonidae  belong  to  Haeckel's  OodonidcR ;  his  Turridie  to 
Tiarida ;  his  BougainvillidaB,  Podocorynidaa,  and  Nemopsidaa  to 
MargelidcB ;  while  his  Clavatellidae  and  Cladonemidad  constitute  but 
one  family  in  the  systems  of  both  Agassiz  and  Haeckel.  The  genus 
Corynetea,  according  to  Haeckel,  has  its  place  among  the  Tiaridad. 

But  the  chief  novelties  in  Haeckel's  arrangement  are  his  two 
families  Petasidaa  and  OannotidaB.  The  first  includes  OlindiaM  oi 
Fritz  MuUer  and  the  subfamily  Petachnidas — made  up  of  (a)  the 
same  writer's  Aglauropis,  (h)  Ghasea  of  Agassiz  (founded  <m  Thau-- 
mantiaa  corynetes  of  Gosse),  and  (c)  four  new  genera  containing 
five  species  discovered  by  Haeckel,  who  here  also  describes  a  new 
species  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  genera  just  mentioned.  In 
OannotidaB  the  radiating  canals  either  branch  or  have  pinnately 
disposed  of^ts.  The  types  of  its  subfeunilies  are  PohforchU^ 
Berenice,  and  Willia.  The  genitalia  of  the  latter  arise  from  the 
canal-system,  the  apparent  origin  of  the  ovaries  from  the  manubrial 
wall  being  the  result  of  secondary  extension. 

Notable  in  a  high  degree  is  Haeckel's  determination  of  the 
affinities  of  FavorUa  and  Ltmnorea^  genera  of  P^ron  and  Le  Sueiir, 
which  have  puzzled  all  succeeding  systematists.  Agassiz  suggested 
for  their  reception  a  new  family  at  the  end  of  Uie  BhisostomL 
Haeckel,  having  consulted  the  original  manuscripts  of  Peron  and 
examined  some  new  Medusae  {Thamnostoma  and  ThanmostyUu)  which 
approach  Limnorea  in  aspect,  now  assigns  them  places  in  his  Margelidn. 
The  genus  Limnorea  is  retained.     Favonia  is  merged  in  NemopnA, 

The  new  account  given  of  the  ^ginidae  contains  much  interesting 
matter,  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  this  book  of  Haeckel's  is  essentially  to  be  valued  as  a  work 
of  reference. 

New  Hydroid  Zoophytes.* — Dr.    J.  Armstrong  describes  and 

figures  the  following  new  species  from  the  Indian  coasts  and  seas : — 

Lafoea  elongcUa,  at  Pigeon  Island  and  Eonkan  coast,  also   at 

♦  *  Journ.  Aaiat.  Soc.  Bengal,'^xlviii/(1879)  p.  98  (4  platee). 
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Diamond  Island  off  the  coast  of  Pega ;  Halicomaria  setaaa,  off  Cape 
Negrais  in  80  fathoms,  Chednba  Island  in  8  to  10  &thoms ;  Hcdi' 
comaria  plumosa,  off  Cape  Comorin  in  35  to  40  fathoms,  and  off 
Cheduba  Island  in  10  to  15  fathoms ;  Himaria  compresaa,  in  abund- 
ance off  Diamond  Island  and  on  the  Konkan  coast,  also  off  Cape 
Comorin ;  Antennella  AUmamniy  off  Cape  Comorin  in  50  fathoms,  and  off 
Chednba  Island  in  8  to  10  fathoms;  SerhUarella  rigosa,  off  Cape 
Comorin  in  40  fathoms,  and  off  the  Arakan  coast  in  from  10  to  15 
fathoms ;  DesmoscypKus  hwnUis,  on  the  coast  of  St.  G^rge*s  Island, 
West  Coast  of  India ;  Endendrium  ramosum,  off  Cape  Comorin  in  40 
fathoms,  and  yery  sparingly  along  the  coast  of  Arakan  in  from  10  to 
70  fathoms. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  species,  all  the  aboye  hydroids  are 
calyptoblastic.  The  one  exception  is  Endendrium  ramoaum,  which  is 
a  typical  gymnoblastic  zoophyte,  and  is  especially  remarkable  in 
haying  the  gonophores  borne,  not  upon  a  true  blastostyle,  but  upon 
atrophied  hydranths  from  which  the  tentacles  haye  disappeared. 

Species  of  Hydra. — Dr.  W.  Haacke  *  promises  a  treatise  upon  this 
genus,  which  is  to  show  that  only  two  species  are  to  be  distinguished 
with  certainty  which  are  not  green.  In  the  first  of  these,  to  be 
named  H.  Tremhleyi,  the  bud  produces  all  its  tentacles  at  one  time ; 
in  the  second,  H.  Boeaelii,  but  two,  opposite,  tentacles  appear  at  first, 
the  rest  appear  singly.  Some  particulars  of  special  interest  in  the 
deyelopment  of  the  tentacles  in  H,  Boeselii  are  also  to  appear. 

Porifera. 

Structure  of  Siliceous  Sponges.! — ^In  the  eighth  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  structure  and  deyelopment  of  sponges,  Professor  F.  E. 
Schulze  giyes  an  account  of  Nardo's  Hircinia,  and  of  his  own  new 
genus  Oligocercis.  Under  the  single  genus  Hircinia  he  includes,  be- 
sides the  forms  usually  grouped  under  that  name,  Stematamenia,  FUifera^ 
SarcotraguB^  and  Polytherses, 

1.  Hircinia  variabilis. — Under  this  designation  Schulze  includes 
the  six  species  of  Oscar  Schmidt's  subgenus  Hircinia^  notwithstanding 
the  great  differences  they  exhibit  in  external  form,  colour,  arrangemeiU 
of  spicules,  &c.  The  oscula  may  be  flush  with  the  surface  or  sur 
rounded  with  a  raised  rim ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  proyided  with  a 
sphincter. 

The  pores  are  sometimes  connected  with  straight  canals  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  sponge ;  at  other  times  these  canals  anastomose 
by  cross  branches,  which  may  be  dilated  into  large  subdermal  cayities. 
The  thickness  of  the  cortical  layer  aboye  these  cayities  yariee  greatly 
eyen  in  the  same  sponge.  The  canals  leading  from  the  subdermal 
cayities  to  the  ciliated  chambers  are  irregularly  branched  and  pre- 
sent transyerse  or  oblique  constrictions  at  frequent  interyals.  Their 
terminal  branches  communicate  by  small  round  pores  witii  the  hemi- 
spherical ciliated  chambers,  each  of  which  may  possess  more  than  one 
poro.    From  each  chamber  proceeds  a  short  funnel-like  duct,  which 

♦  'Zool.  Anzeiger/  ii.  (1879)  p.  622. 

t  *  Zeitflch.  wiBs.  Zool.,'  xxxiii.  (1879)  p.  1. 
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either  opens  directly  into  an  efferent  canal,  or  first  nnitee  with  the 
dncts  from  several  contiguous  chambers,  a  racemose  arrangement  being 
thus  produced. 

A  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells  can  be  made  out,  by  the  employment 
of  silver  nitrate,  lining  both  afferent  and  efferent  canals.  Chi  the 
surfjAce  of  the  sponge  such  a  layer  is  more  difficult  to  demonstrate^ 
and  here  its  cells  are  often  covered  with  a  delicate  cutide,  as  in 
JBunongiataid  Caoo9pong%a.* 

The  connective  layer  has  also,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  same 
characters  as  in  Euspimgia ;  the  contractile  fibre  cells  are  also  similar. 
A  special  accumulation  of  connective  tissue  takes  place  round  the 
developing  egg,  producing  a  capsular  investment. 

The  skeleton  resembles  that  of  Caeospongia  Bcalar%$.  The  primary 
radial  fibres  include  foreign  bodies,  are  usually  terete,  and  are  fre- 
quently perforated  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  irregular 
network.  The  secondary  connecting  fibres  may  or  may  not  contain 
sand-grains,  siliceous  spicules,  dc.  Although  no  definite  layer  of 
spongoblasts  could  be  made  out,  Schulze  has  no  doubt  that  the  fibres 
are  cuticular  structures.  The  collar  cells  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  of  Eutpongia  and  Cacotpongicu 

Eggs  were  found  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  irregular 
rounded  cells  resembling  the  amceboid  corpuscles  of  the  connective 
layer,  to  large  ripe  eggs,  quite  opaque  from  the  great  number  of 
highly  refracting  yolk-granules  contained  in  them.  All  stages  of 
cleavage  were  also  observed,  but  no  sperm  aggregations  were  met  with 
in  this  species.  Probably  tiiey  are  found  oidy  in  a  small  number  of 
individuals. 

The  author  confirms  Oscar  Schmidt's  discovery  of  the  skipping-rope 
shape  of  the  fibnllffif  so  characteristic  of  this  genus.  They  are  4-8 
mm.  long,  6  fi  thick  in  the  middle,  and  8  fi  at  the  ends;  the 
globular  or  pear-shaped  knobs  which  terminate  them  are  6-10  fi  in 
diameter.  For  isolating  them  the  sponges  were  macerated  for  some 
weeks  in  water  mixed  with  ammonia,  waited  thoroughly  with  a  stream 
of  water,  cut  into  pieces  almost  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  placed  in 
hydrochloric  acid  10  per  cent,  for  some  days,  and  then  washed  in 
running  water  for  some  hours.  By  this  means  cobweb-like  balls  of 
intertwined  filaments  are  pressed  out  from  the  cut  sur&oes.  These 
are  then  pkced  in  a  watch-glass  of  water,  and  the  individual  filaments 
can  then  be  isolated  with  needles. 

The  filaments  consist  of  three  layers:  a  smooth,  membranous, 
highly  refracting  Bheath^  offering  great  resistance  to  the  action  of 
reagents;  ^medullary  masB^  swollen  by  acids;  and  a  fine,  rounded, 
somewhat  granular  aodal  card.  The  terminal  knob  oonsists  chiefy  of 
medulla;  it  contains  granules,  but  nothing  answering  to  a  oell- 
nucleus. 

Fibrils  of  equal  thickness  to  these,  but  not  more  than  0-9  mm. 
long,  are  also  found.  The  filaments  show  no  cellulose  reaction,  and 
probably  agree  in  compositioi^  with  the  spongiolin  fibres  of  the 
skeleton. 

*  This  Journal,  on^,  p.  102.  f  Ibid.,  ii.  (1879)  p.  49. 
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Sometimes  yellow  granoles  occur  both  in  the  fibrillsd  and  in  the 
Bpongiolin  fibres.  These  are  probably  fermginoos ;  in  a  decomposing 
sponge,  smelling  strongly  of  solphoretted  hydrogen,  they  were  ob- 
served to  be  of  a  dark  blue-black  colour. 

Schulze  considers  it  yery  improbable  that  the  fibrillsB  are  really 
part  of  the  sponge ;  although  he  thinks  that  their  parasitic,  and  espe- 
cially their  algoid  nature  is  by  no  means  proved. 

The  dark  red-brown  colour  of  many  varieties  of  this  species  is 
due  to  a  great  accumulation  of  parasitic  alges  in  the  cortical  layer,  as^ 
deep  as  2  mm.  f^m  the  surfiEU^. 

2.  Three  other  species  of  Hircinia  are  described :  JJ.  spinulota,  H. 
foBtida,  and  H,  musearumj  all  three  of  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
genera  Sarcotragus  and  Filifera,  H,  spinulosa  is  shown  to  be  monoecious. 

8.  OUgoceras  coUectrix,  nov.  gen.  and  nov.  sp. — This  new  form  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  mass  of  foreign  bodies  (bivalve  shells,  bits  of 
coral,  &c.)  which  cover  its  surface  and  penetrate  into  its  substance. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  sponge  is  of  a  deep  black  hue,  the  interior 
white.  The  homy  skeleton  is  almost  obsolete,  consisting  of  branched 
and  occasionally  anastomosing  roundish  fibres,  including  an  immense 
number  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  sand-grains,  siliceous  spicules,  &o. 
Notwithstanding  this  great  peculiarity  in  the  skeleton,  Schulze  con- 
siders OUgoceras  to  be  a  near  ally  of  Cacoajpongia. 

Organization  and  Development  of  ChalinideB.* — This  group,  in- 
teresting as  forming  a  transition  between  horny  and  siliceous  sponges, 
is  studied  by  Dr.  Conrad  Keller,  of  Ztirich,  who  has  specially  investi- 
gated a  new  species  found  by  him  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  named 
ChalimUa  fertiltB. 

General  Features. — The  entire  sponge  may  be  monozoio^  i.  e. 
consist  of  but  one  persona,  or  may  assume  the  form  of  an  irregular 
mass  made  up  of  several  personas.  In  the  former  case  it  consists  of 
an  upright  conical  tube,  2-3  cm.  long,  terminating  in  an  osculum 
2-3  mm.  in  diameter.  As  to  consistency,  it  is  very  soft  and  easily 
torn,  but  becomes  elastic  when  dry. 

The  horny  skeleton  consists  of  a  set  of  principal  or  radial  fibres, 
radiating  regularly  outwards  from  the  central  gastric  cavity,  and  of 
secondary  or  cross  fibres  uniting  these.  In  the  homy  fibres  are 
embedded  siliceous  spicules  0  *  092-0  *  1  mm.  long,  straight  or  slightly 
bent,  and  pointed  or  rounded  at  their  ends. 

The  colour  is  yellowish  brown,  the  surface  smooth  and  strewn 
with  pores  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  being  ^  mm.  in 
diameter. 

Ectoderm. — ^This  layer  covers  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
sponge,  and  is  continuous  with  the  endoderm  at  the  margin  of 
the  oscula  and  of  the  pores.f  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oscula 
the  cells  are  to  be  made  out  without  any  previous  treatment.  In  the 
young  state  the  ectoderm  is  markedly  contractile;    probably  the 

*  *Zeit8cb.  wias.  Zool.;  xxxiii.  (1879)  p.  317. 

t  Keller's  view  of  the  sponge  ectoderm  is  thus  seen  to  differ  from  that  of 
Schulze  and  Metschnikoff,  who  consider  .the  cells  lining  the  canals  aa  ectodeimal, 
and  only  the  collar  cells  of  the  ciliated  chambers  as  endodermal. 
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opening  and  dosing  of  the  pores  in  the  adnlt  is  due  to  the  same 
proper^. 

The  apertures  in  the  ectoderm  are  of  two  kinds :  permanent  pores 
with  roimded  apertures,  ^^  mm.  in  diameter,  communicating  with 
the  canals  which  lead  into  the  gastric  cavity  (dermal  ostia)  ;  and  small 
temporary  pores,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  leading  into  the  sab- 
dermal  spaces  (dermal  pores).  The  subdermal  spaces  are  lined  by  a 
pavement  epithelium,  but  whether  or  not  this  is  ectodermal  is  not 
certain. 

Mesoderm. — This  layer  consists  of  a  gelatinous  matrix  contain- 
ing amoeboid  corpuscles,  which  are  often  spindle-shaped,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pores  take  on  a  sphincter-like  arrangement  and 
probably  act  as  muscles. 

As  in  SpongiUa,  Chondrosia,  &c.,  cells  containing  amyloid  substances 
occur,  though  infrequently,  in  the  mesoderm.  Probably  this  rarity 
was  due  to  Uie  fact  that,  in  the  breeding  season,  when  the  examination 
was  made,  the  reserve  material  was  largely  used  up. 

Endoderm. — The  author  considers  that  the  endoderm  lines  both 
the  gastric  cavity  close  up  to  the  edge  of  the  osculum,  and  the  whole 
system  of  afferent  canals.  There  are  two  kinds  of  endoderm  oells : 
flagellate,  lining  the  ciliated  chambers,  and  pavement  lining  the 
canals.    The  latter  are  made  out  by  treatment  with  silver  nitrate. 

Hie  Canal  System. — This  includes  a  central  portion  consisting 
of  the  large  gastric  cavity,  and  a  peripheral  portion  consisting  <J 
radial  canids  opening  by  gastric  ostia  into  the  central  portion.  These 
canals  at  their  outer  ends  open  directly  on  the  surface,  but  amongst 
them  are  irregularly  disposed  canals  of  various  sizes,  which  open  into 
the  subdermal  cavities  ;  these  latter  communicating  with  the  exterior 
by  the  dermal  pores. 

Development. — The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  are  outwardly  recog- 
nizable by  differences  of  colour,  which  also  differs  in  the  female 
according  to  whether  it  contains  unfertilized  eggs,  dividing  ^^gs,  or 
larvfB. 

The  spermatozoa  consist  of  an  elongated  somewhat  curved  head, 
and  a  long  tail.  They  are  formed  from  mesoderm  cells,  and  are 
enclosed  in  special  capsules  lined  with  epithelium. 

The  eggs  are  also  specially  modifled  mesoderm  cells,  exhibiting 
while  young  amoeboid  movements.  The  ripe  eggs  are  enclosed  in  a 
definite  capsule,  and  are  rendered  very  opaque  by  the  number  of  yolk- 
granules  c<mtained  in  them. 

Tolk-division  is  total,  but  unequal,  the  seven-celled  stage  consist- 
ing of  six  micromeres  and  one  macromere.  By  further  division  a 
number  of  maoromeres  are  formed  at  the  future  posterior  end  of  the 
animal,  and  represent  the  endoderm,  while  the  micromeres,  undergoing 
more  rapid  division  and  growing  over  the  macromeres,  form  the 
ectoderm.  This  phase  represents,  according  to  Keller,  the  gastnda 
stage  of  development,  the  blastopore  being  represented  by  the  yolk- 
plug  (Dotterpfropf)  formed  by  the  endoderm  cells.  The  gastrula  is 
thus  formed  by  epiboly. 

The  ectoderm  cells  become  columnar  and  acquire  cilia,  the  embryo 
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then  oonfiisiing  of  an  oyoidal  bod j  formed  of  a  solid  mass  of  endoderm 
cells,  coTered,  except  at  one  pole,  bj  columnar,  ciliated,  ectoderm  cells ; 
the  nncoyered  endoderm  cells  form  the  yolk-plug,  and  are  at  first  not 
ciliated. 

Soon  the  outer  layer  of  endoderm  cells  begins  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  mesoderm,  the  central 
mass  of  cells  being  now  the  true  endoderm.  The  process  of  mesoderm- 
formation  begins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blastopore.  The  meso- 
derm cells  are  soon  distinguished  by  the  deyelopment  of  fusiform 
nliceous  spicules. 

Arrived  at  this  stage,  the  embryo  makes  its  way,  by  its  somewhat 
pointed  anterior  end,  through  its  capsule  into  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
mother,  and  out  by  one  of  the  dermal  ostia.  After  the  birth  of  all 
the  embryos,  of  which  a  single  female  Chalinula  may  produce  100, 
the  parent  is  completely  disintegrated,  as  a  result  of  the  mechanical 
strain,  so  that  each  female  can  only  produce  a  single  brood. 

After  birth  the  yolk-plug  projects  considerably,  and  its  cells 
develop  cOia,  but  subsequently  lose  them  again.  In  an  aquarium  the 
embryos,  like  the  swarm-spores  of  some  alg»,  always  seek  the  side 
turned  away  from  the  light. 

One  remarkable  fact  about  the  free  larva  is  that  at  its  hinder  end 
a  depression  with  raised  edges  is  formed ;  probably  this  represents 
a  rudimentary  archenteron. 

The  larva  usually  swims  freely  for  about  two  or  three  days.  Then 
the  cilia  disappear  f^m  Ihe  posterior  end  and  the  larva  appears 
suddenly  to  become  flattened  out  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its 
long  axis.  The  ectoderm  then  loses  its  cilia,  is  converted  into  a  highly 
contractile  layer  of  flattened  cells,  and  also  grows  round  and  covers 
in  the  previously  exposed  endoderm  cells  of  the  hinder  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  certain  endoderm  cells  in  the  interior 
unite  themselves  into  groups,  become  strongly  pigmented,  and  form  the 
foundations  of  the  ciliated  chambers,  a  cavity  appearing  in  them  sub- 
sequently. The  gastric  cavity  is  formed  on  the  fourth  &j  by  a  separa- 
tion (Auseinanderweichen)  of  the  central  endoderm  cells. 

Sponges  and  the  Oerm-lameUa  Theory, — Keller  considers  it  proved 
that  the  Chalinula  possesses  the  three  characteristic  germ-layers ;  that 
it  goes  through  an  amphigastrula  stage  not  preceded  by  an  amphi- 
blastnla ;  that  it  possesses  a  true  Busconian  anus  filled  up  by  the 
yoke*plug ;  that  the  mesoderm  arises  from  the  endoderm,  the  process 
beginning  all  round  the  Busconian  anus,  that  is,  in  a  radially 
qrmmetrical  manner. 

Individuality  of  Sponges, — The  author  considers  that  "  the  sponges 
are  true  Coelenterates,  higher  from  a  histological  point  of  view  than 
most  HydromedusaB,  since  they  possess  a  true  middle  germ-layer.  In 
their  histological  relations  they  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  corals." 

Formation  of  Free-swimmine  Buds  by  a  HaUsarca/^Professor 
F.  E.  Schulze  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  difficult  question  of  the 
development  of  sponges,  by  his  observations  on  some  free  embryos 

♦  « Zool.  Anzeiger,'  ii  (1879)  p.  686. 
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obBonred  in  his  tank  at  Triesta  These  embryos  proyed  to  belong  to 
HaliMrea  lobuiarisy  and  to  have  been  formed  as  buds,  protrnded  and 
oonstricted  off  from  encrusting  masses  which  grew  in  the  tank. 
They  consist  of  spheres  of  2  to  8  mm.  in  diameter ;  their  8nr£M» 
is  set  with  finger-like  processes,  which  are  solid,  and  are  parts  of  the 
gelatinous  body-waU. 

These  processes  contain  a  number  of  sac-shaped  chambers,  some 
scattered,  some  aggregated,  which  open  by  a  distinctly  defined  mouth 
into  the  central  cavity  of  the  bud,  and  by  from  two  to  four  narrow  canals 
or  pores,  to  the  exterior.  The  cavity  of  the  bud  is  filled  by  a  clear 
liquid.  The  parietal  sacs  are  lined  by  collar  cells  up  to  the  mouth ; 
the  canals  which  open  from  the  exterior,  by  flat  polygonal  cells  agree- 
ing with  those  of  tbe  body-cavity ;  the  external  surface  of  the  bud  is 
covered  by  a  uniserial  layer  of  similar,  but  more  granular,  nucleated, 
non-ciliated,  epithelial  cells ;  those,  however,  at  the  ends  of  the  above- 
mentioned  finger-like  organs,  are  provided  with  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses endowed  with  amoeboid  movements.  Between  these  two  layers 
lies  a  connective  tissue  exactly  similar  in  character  to  the  gelatinous 
layer  of  Haliaarca  and  other  sponges,  containing  large  numbers  of 
branched  cells,  sometimes  anastomosing.    No  skeleton  is  to  be  seen. 

The  buds  originate  by  the  outward  swelling  of  the  normal  papilla 
of  the  sponge;  they  take  the  form  of  inflated  masses,  and  become 
detached  by  the  constriction  of  their  bases.  The  process  begins  in 
the  middle  of  the  sponge-crust  and  proceeds  to  the  edges  ;  the  whole 
of  a  small  crust  carrying  several  papillce  has  been  observed  thus  to 
swell  out  and  become  detached  as  a  large  bud.  After  a  chiefly  free- 
swimming  existence  of  about  fourteen  days,  the  buds  sink  to  the 
bottom,  spread  out  and  become  attached  by  their  base,  and  assume  the 
form  of  young  Haliaarcce, 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena  in  the  normal 
and  h^thy  state  are  set  at  rest  by  the  observation  of  the  process  in 
all  its  details  in  sponges  freshly  brought  from  the  sea,  showing  that 
buds  from  such  specimens  of  H.  Idbularis  var.  asruleay  after  an  indepen- 
dent life,  settle  down  and  reproduce  as  flattened,  blue  masses,  the 
original  sponge  with  all  its  varietal  peculiarities. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  appearance  of  this  mode  of  reproduction 
occurring  in  autumn,  after  the  termination  of  the  sexual  process, 
must  be  very  important  for  the  preservation  and  diflusion  of  the 
species. 

Muscle-fibres  of  Sponges.* — Mr.  W.  J.  Sollas,  in  describing  some 
new  sponges  dredged  oy  the  Bev.  A.  M.  Norman  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  says  that  in  SteUetta  Normani  the  fibres  are  the  best  marked  he  has 
yet  met  with  in  any  sponge,  and  they  likewise  most  closely  resemble 
the  organic  muscle-fibres  of  the  higher  animals.  They  are  about  0  *  0066 
inch  long  and  0*0003  broad,  fii^form,  hyaline,  colourless,  and  of 
sharply  marked  contour ;  their  nucleus  or  axial  thread,  as  it  may  be 
more  correctly  termed,  is  fusiform,  homogeneous,  faintly  bluish  in 
colour,  highly  refringent,  and  0  *  0035  inch  long.    With  polarized  light 

♦  *  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hi»t.,*  v.  (1880)  p.  187. 
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the  fibres  behaye  like  uniaxial  crystals.  Treated  with  acetic  add  or 
boiled  in  water  they  undergo  no  appreciable  change ;  but  potash  and 
nitric  acid  prodaoe  well-marked  effects.  Thus,  on  adding  a  5  or 
10  per  cent  solution  of  potash  to  a  fragment  of  the  teased-out  tissue, 
the  fibres  at  once  became  swollen,  those  which  were  previously  curved 
straightened  themselves  out,  and  simultaneously  the  axial  thread 
almost  completely  disappeared.  On  then  adding  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  nitric  acid  the  fibres  at  once  contracted,  and  the  axial  thread 
became  more  visible  than  it  had  been  before.  Again  adding  potash, 
.the  fibre  expanded ;  again  nitric  acid,  and  it  contracted ;  and  as  often 
as  one  or  the  other  reagent  was  applied,  so  often  the  same  results  were 
produced.  With  strong  acids  the  outlines  of  the  fibres  appeared  to 
vanish,  and  a  homogeneous  substance  remained  behind,  in  which  the 
axial  thread  remained  wonderfully  clear  and  distinct.  On  adding 
magenta  the  threads  stained  deeply,  but  the  matrix  was  not  affected. 
The  fibres  can  best  be  separated  from  their  tissue  by  macerating  thin 
slices  for  a  few  days  in  baryta  water  or  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid 
solution,  and  then  teasing  out.  The  muscular  layer  passes  at  its 
distal  margin  insensibly  into  gelatinous  connective  tissue  with  fusi- 
form corpuscles.  The  change  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  the  loss 
of  a  distinct  border  to  the  muscle-fibres  and  the  growth  of  the  fusiform 
axial  thread  at  the  expense  of  their  hyaline  portion ;  at  the  same  time 
a  distinct  but  small  nucleus  and  nucleolus  become  clearly  visible  in 
the  axial  thread,  which  has  also  acquired  a  granular  character. 

The  muscles  of  the  sphincter  are  darker  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  muscular  layer,  owing  to  the  increased  size  and  proximity  of  their 
axial  threads,  and  to  the  development  of  fine  granules  in  their  hyaline 
exterior. 

With  carmine  or  magenta  the  axial  threads  of  the  muscle-fibres  are 
easily  stained,  but  the  hyaline  part  not  at  all ;  hence  when  a  section 
of  the  muscular  layer  is  stained  the  sphincters  are  made  very  promi- 
nent, since  their  abundant  nuclei  lead  them  to  acquire  a  very  dark 
colour. 

Mr.SoUas  applies  the  term  ''muscle-fibres"  to  these  structures 
because  they  are  morphologically  similar  to  the  fibres  occurring  in 
other  animals,  to  which  no  one  hesitates  to  apply  the  term  '^  mus- 
cular," and  the  fact  that,  slightly  modified,  they  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sphincters  of  the  cortical  funnels  seems  to  show  that  they 
are  fonctionaUy  muscles  as  well.  The  specialization  which  converts 
an  indifferent  cell  into  a  muscular  fibre  consists  simply  of  a  limitation 
of  its  contractility  to  a  particular  direction,  so  that  it  contracts  in  a 
longitudinal  and  broadens  out  in  a  transverse  direction ;  its  irritability 
is  by  no  means  suppressed,  and,  as  is  well  known,  both  striated  and 
nnstriated  muscles  are  capable  of  responding  to  thermal,  chemical, 
and  mechanical  stimuli  inaependently  of  any  nervous  stimulus.  This 
being  so,  all  muscles,  both  those  connected  and  those  not  connected 
with  a  nervous  apparatus,  may  be  regarded  as  "  neuro-muscles,"  and 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  introducing  the  term  into  our  nomenclature, 
as  Professor  Haeckel  suggests.  It  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  muscles 
of  the  higher  animals  some  property  has  been  lost  which  was  present  in 
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the  mnsoles  of  snch  animals  as  are  withoat  a  nenrous  supply,  while  we 
know  this  not  to  be  the  case.  V 

Whatever  our  opinions  with  regard  to  nomendatnre  may  be,  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  muscular  layer  of  the 
sponge  receiyes  its  stimuli  remains  the  same;  it  is  so  important  a 
tissue  of  the  sponge,  so  perfectly  differentiated,  that  one  can  hardly 
beHeve  associated  nerve-structures  to  be  absent ;  and  yet  no  trace  of 
the  presence  of  such  structures  has  been  discovered.  The  large  ellip- 
tical cells  underlying  the  muscular  layer  and  surrounding  the  sub- 
cortical crypts  are  wonderfully  like  ganglionic  cells ;  but  though  they 
sometimes  are  elongated  in  one  or  other  direcidon  into  a  tear-drop 
shape,  yet  they  are  never  prolonged  into  any  distinct  thread  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  nerve.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  nerve-cells, 
and  perhaps  they  may  be  "  ova" ;  but  without  tracing  their  development 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Sollas  is  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  mark  rendered  very  distinct  by  ^eir 
occurrence  in  a  tissue  of  markedly  contrasted  character.  The  spicules 
which  extend  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sponge  might  perhaps  suffice 
to  convey  a  mechanical  stimulus  to  the  muscular  layer,  though  this 
view  is  certainly  attended  with  serious  difficulties. 

Beplacement  of  Siliceous  Skeletons  by  Carbonate  of  Lime.*-- 
Mr.  W.  J.  Sollas  at  the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
gave  an  account  of  certain  calcareous  fossil  remains  which  exhibit, 
both  in  gross  and  minute  structure,  a  close  resemblance  to  certain 
existing  siliceous  sponges,  and  which  differ  widely  from  any  known 
form  of  calcareous  sponge.  The  natural  iuference  appears  to  be  that 
the  calcareous  fossils  were  once  siliceous  sponges,  the  siliceous  parts 
of  which  had  undergone  replacement  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
alternative  view  that  the  fossils  were  originally  calcareous,  and  that 
they  represent  an  extinct  group  of  Galcispongia,  presents  &r  greater 
difficulties  to  the  zoologist  than  the  inferr^  mineral  replacement 
offers  to  the  chemist.  Siliceous  sponge  spicules  are  remarkably 
soluble,  yielding  readily  to  the  attacks  of  minute  boring  algsB,  auJ 
undergoing  solution  in  sea-water  soon  after  the  death  of  the  sponge 
which  possessed  them. 

The  Badiolana  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  the  author  regards 
as  having  once  possessed  a  siliceous  composition,  which  they  have 
since  exchanged  for  a  calcareous  one. 

Protozoa. 
Hew  Infosoriat  (Plates  VIL  and  Vm.  J).— Dr.  August  Gruber  now 
describes  in  detail  ^e  new  species  of  Infcusoria  of  which  he  previously 

•  *  Rep.  Brit  Aasoo.  Adv.  Sol./  1879,  p.  350. 
t  *Zeit8ch.  wise.  Zool.,'  xxxiii.  (1879)  p.  439. 

X  EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  VII.  AND  VHI. 

Fig.  1. — SHchotricha  sodcUis.  A  medium-sized  oolony,  x  90.  The  tabes  are 
shown  pwrtly  in  optical  section,  partly  in  surface  view.  The  oi»lony  occaned 
hanging  downwards  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Fio.  2.— Ditto.  The  animal  from  the  ventral  side.  W,  the  first  large  cilia  of 
the  peristome ;  m,  the  so-oalled  undulating  membrane,  represented  as  a  thin  linei 
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published  a  preliminary  aoconnt,*  some  of  them  interesting  as  being 
compound  hypotrichous  and  holotrichous  forms. 

1.  Stichotricha  socialise  n.  sp.  (Figs.  1-3). — This  is  a  compound 
hypotrichous  species,  found  in  an  aquarium  at  the  Zoological  Institute, 
Vienna. 

It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  brownish,  tree-like,  dichotomously 
branched  tube  (Figs.  1  and  8),  springing  from  a  single  stem,  and 
with  each  branch  open  distally  and  containing  a  single  infnsor.  The 
latter  are  in  constant  motion,  sometimes  projecting  a  long  way  out  of 
their  tubes,  sometimes  retreating  &r  into  them.  If  disturbed  they 
often  leaTc  the  tube  altogether  and  swim  free  in  the  water,  and 
in  this  case  neyer  return  to  their  former  habitation.  A  free  form  may, 
however,  start  a  new  stock  by  throwing  out  a  secretion  which  gradually 
hardens  in  the  water  to  the  characteristic  tube.  The  constant  moTC- 
ments  of  the  animal  keep  the  lumen  of  the  tube  sufficiently  wide. 
After  the  formation  of  the  tube  has  gone  on  for  a  time,  the  animal 
divides  transversely;  the  two  individuals  thus  formed  take  up  a  position 
side  by  side  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  proportionally  widening  it.  A 
septum  is  then  secreted  between  the  two,  so  that  each  comes  to  lie  in 
its  own  tube,  and  thus  the  first  branching  is  brought  about 

The  animal  itself  is  elongated  (Fig.  2),  produced  at  one  end  into  a 
long  neck,  and  has  two  widely  separated  nuclei  (n),  each  with  its 
nucleolus,  and  a  single  contractile  vesicle  (cv).  The  cilia  feJl  into 
three  sets ;  there  are  four  spirally  arranged  bands  of  locomotive  cilia 
around  the  body  (A,  B,  C,  D) ;  a  row  of  dlia  to  the  right  of  the  long 

but  really  oompoeed  of  fine  dlia ;  A,  B,  0,  D,  the  four  rows  of  locomotive  cilia ; 
n,  nucleus ;  C9,  contractile  vesicle. 

FiQ.  S.—DUio,  A  large  oolony  hanging  ^m  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Natural  size. 

FiQ.  4. — Tiilma  magna.  The  animal  from  the  right  side,  o,  anterior  end ; 
H,  posterior  end ;  rp,  ectosaro ;  at  H  is  the  projection  in  which  the  contractile 
vesicle  cv  lies ;  o,  mouth ;  s,  gullet ;  particles  not  required  for  food  penetrate  as  far 
as  X,  and  are  then  driven  out  again;  n,  nucleus;  p,  probably  accumulations  of 
parautio  bacteria ;  nr,  food  vaouue. 

FiQ.  5. — Maryna  sociaiia,    A  oolony  of  four  individuals,     x  90. 

FiQ.  6. — Ditto,  The  animal  seen  from  the  ventral  side,  k,  the  cup  or  body 
proper  with  its  fine  investment  of  dlia,  the  fissure  in  its  margin  being  turned 
towards  the  observer ;  tr^  the  ftmnel,  proieoting  from  the  oup,  and  beanng  long 
cilia  round  its  fore-edge ;  JTr,  dark  erannles,  probably  giving  rise  to  the  secretion 
for  the  case;  a,  gullet;  co,  contraotire  veside. 

Fio.  7. — Oxytricha  tubisoia,    A  single  tube  with  the  contained  animal     x  300. 

Fio.  8. — Cothumia  iooialis,  A  colony,  x  90.  A,  the  oldest  and  consequently 
darkest  individual ;  B-E  progressively  younger  and  therefore  lighter  animals. 

Fio.  9. — Ditto,    The  animal  seen  from  the  side,    pdf  disc;  p,  peristome; 


L,  lip ;  M,  pr»-oral  membrane ;  (^^  operculum ;  x,  gullet ;  cv,  contractile  vesida 

"FiQ,  10.— (7.  operculata.  The  animal  in  such  a  position  that  the  open  oper- 
culum is  seen  from  behind,  op,  the  line  along  which  the  operculum  is  attacned 
to  the  lorica ;  /,  the  places  where  the  retracting  membrane  rt  is  attached. 

Fio.  11. — Ditto,  Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  dosing  apparatus, 
c,  the  animal ;  op,  the  operculum :  rt,  retracting  membrane. 

Fio.  12. — Ditto,  Distal  end  of  the  animal,  showing  the  membrane  M,  sur* 
rounduig  the  mouth  o. 

Fio.  13. — lUlina  magna.    Encysted  form,  divided  into  four. 


This  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  899. 
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peristome  (m),  and  torminaimg  anteriorlj  in  a  tuft  of  long  seta-like 
cilia  ( W) ;  and  another  row  of  extremely  fine  cilia  within  the  peristome 
(m),  prodncing  the  so-called  undulating  membrane. 

The  author  considers  that  the  two  genera  Chcetoepira  Tjachmann 
and  Stichochceta  OlaparMe  and  Lachmann  should  both  be  included  in 
Forty's  genus  Stichotrichci, 

2.  TiUina  magna,  nov.  gen.  et  sp.  (Figs.  4  and  13). — ^The  length 
of  this  large  £ree  holotrichous  species  amounts  to  ^  mm.  The  body 
is  bean-shaped,  the  mouth  (o)  being  in  the  position  of  the  hilum,  or 
leading  into  a  strongly  curved  gullet  («).  At  the  posterior  end  (H)  is 
a  process  of  the  body  substance,  disturbing  the  otherwise  regmar 
contour,  and  lodging  the  single  contractile  vesicle  (cv).  The  nucleus 
(n)  is  large  and  ovaL  Besides  the  food-vacuoles  (nv)  the  endosaro 
contains  spherical  baUs  (p)  probably  accumulations  of  parasitic 
bacterium-like  organisms.  The  ectosarc  {rp)  is  distinct  and  exhibits 
radial  striation,  as  well  as  fine  parallel  superficial  lines,  probably 
due,  as  in  Cklpoda,  to  folds. 

Division  was  observed  to  take  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  in 
Colpoda,  A  very  delicate  cyst  is  formed,  and  the  animal  then  divides 
first  into  two,  then  four  masses  (Fig.  18),  which  afterwards  escape  as 
free  TUlincB. 

The  genus  is  placed  in  the  ParamcBcincB  between  Parcmcecium  and 
Oo^poda. 

3.  Maryna  socialise  n.  gen.  et  sp.  (Figs.  5  and  6). — This  is  a 
remarkable  holotrichous  tube-forming  species;  ito  case  closely 
resembles  that  of  Stichotricha,  being  soft,  yellowish  or  brownish,  and 
dichotomously  branched.  But  there  is  usually  a  constriction  before 
each  fork,  and  the  branches  exhibit  a  distinct  annulation. 

The  animal  has  the  form  of  a  cup  (A;),  covered  externally  with  cilia, 
which  are  of  considerable  length  round  the  edge.  The  latter  is 
interrupted  on  the  ventral  surface  by  a  deep  fissure.  From  the  interior 
of  the  cup  rises  a  rigid  funnel  (<r),  having  also  a  fissure  along  its 
ventral  surface,  so  l£at  in  section  it  appears  crescentic,  and  edged 
with  a  row  of  very  long,  fine  cilia.  The  mouth  and  gullet  («)  are 
placed  just  to  one  side  of  the  fissure  in  the  bell :  food  particles  are 
directed  by  the  cilia  down  both  fissures  to  the  mouth.  There  is  a 
single  contractile  vesicle  (cv),  and  a  rounded  nucleus,  usually 
invisible  from  the  granulosity  of  the  protoplasm.  Around  the  edge 
of  the  bell  are  daik  granules  {Kr)y  which  the  author  considers  to 
be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  case. 

Maryna  attains  a  length  of  ^mm.  It  is  placed  by  Qruber  near 
the  family  EnchelydsB. 

4.  Oxytricha  ttd>icola,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  7). — This  species  forms  short, 
unbranched  tubes  of  a  tolerably  resistant  nature.  Unlike  Stickotricha^ 
after  division  both  animals  leave  the  tube,  and  each  forms  a  new  one. 
The  precise  characters  of  the  animal  were  not  well  made  out,  a  very 
small  number  of  specimens  being  found. 

5.  Cothumia  sociaiis,  n.  sp.  (Figs.  8  and  9).  —  The  mode  of 
occurrence  of  this  Infusor  is  remarkable.  The  stalk  of  one  is 
attached  to  the  lorica  of  another:  sometimes  one  individual  will 
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liaTe  two  or  thioe  attached  to  it  in  this  way,  the  final  resnlt  being  a 
Bort  of  network.  The  species  thus  affords  an  example  of  the  least 
modified  form  of  componnd  animal  or  ''stock  " ;  the  connection  of  the 
varions  personsB  forming  it  being  of  the  loosest  description. 

The  lorica  attains  a  length  of  0*1  mm.,  and  presents  a  basal 
portion  narrowing  gradually  to  the  attachment  of  the  slender  stalk,  a 
middle  portion  consisting  of  three  distinct  rings,  and  a  distal,  somewhat 
expanded  portion.  The  colour  is  yellow  in  yonng  specimens,  gradu- 
ally deepening  in  the  adult  to  dark  brown. 

The  peristome  (p)  and  disc  (p<2)  present  the  usual  characters,  but 
there  is,  in  addition,  a  special  circular  lobe  of  the  peristome  on  the 
mouth  side,  which  acts  as  an  operculum  (op),  shutting  in  the  whole 
animal  when  retracted. 

Gmber's  observations  on  the  structure  usually  described  as  a 
bristle-like  cilium  (Fig  9,  M),  oyerhanging  the  mouth  on  the  outer 
side,  are  of  great  interest.  He  states  that  this  is  not  a  cilium  at  all, 
but  a  yery  delicate,  transparent,  tolerably  stiff  membrane,  attached  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  peristome,  and  bounding  the  mouth  externally 
as  an  outwardly  sloping  wall,  highest  immediately  opposite  the  mouth, 
and  gradually  sloping  away  on  either  side.  The  author  considers  that 
this  structure  is  of  considerable  functional  importance ;  all  particles 
directed  by  the  ciUa  of  the  disk  against  it,  are  immec^tely  carried 
directly  into  the  oesophagus ;  all  others  are  whirled  away  from  the 
animal.* 

6.  Coihumia  opercuUUa  (Pigs.  10, 11,  and  12). — As  in  C.  socialis^ 
the  lorica  presents  a  constricted  neck,  and  at  the  constriction  is  a 
circular  Talye  or  operculum  (Figs.  10  and  11,  op)^  not  as  in  the  former 
species  a  prolongation  of  the  protoplasm,  but  evidently  made  of  the 
same  delinite  transparent  substance  as  the  lorica  itself,  to  the  inner 
surface  of  which  it  is  attached.  In  empty  loricea  the  operculum  is 
always  open,  so  that  its  closure  must  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
animal.  There  is,  in  fact,  attached  to  its  under  surface,  one  end  of 
a  delicate  cuticular  membrane  (Figs.  10  and  11,  rt\  bent  longitu- 
dinally into  a  half  cylinder  and  with  its  other  end  embracing  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  animal.  When  the  latter  retracts,  the 
membrane  is  pulled  upon  and  the  operculum  closed.  The  membrane 
is  so  delicate  ihat  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  that  can  be  seen  of 
it  are  its  edges,  which  look  like  two  delicate  threads  passing  from 
the  base  of  the  animal  to  the  operculum. 

In  the  extended  condition  the  protoplasm  shows  a  fine  transverse 
striation. 

Olyoogenesis  in  Infusoria,  ftc.t — According  to  Claude  Bernard  { 
the  glycogenic  function  is  a  general  one  to  be  found  wherever  there 
is  nutrition,  and  he  affirmed  its  existence  not  only  in  the  liver  of 
Yertebrates,  but  in  Mollusca,  Orustacea,  Worms,  and  Insects.    M. 

*  This  membrane  seems  to  perform  much  the  same  part  in  nutrition  as  the 
**  collar"  of  Flagellates,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  two  stmotores  may 
be  morphologically  identioaL  t  *  Oomptes  Bendus,'  xo.  (1880)  p.  77. 

I  •  Lesons  snr  les  Ph^nom^neB  de  la  Vie  Commnns  aux  Animaux  et  aux 
Y^g^roL:    Paris,  1878-^. 
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OerteB  has  now  eiperimented  with  the  view  of  asoertaimiig  whelher 
this  general  law  extends  to  the  Infusoria.  Bernard  showed  that 
glycogen  is  revealed  under  the  Microscope  "by  the  wine -red, 
purplish,  or  mahogany-red  colour  which  it  takes  under  the  influence 
of  iodine,*  and  Banvier,  by  means  of  iodized  serum,  proved  its 
presence  in  the  lymphatic  cells,  which,  in  more  than  one  respect^ 
may  be  compared  to  Amabce.  '*  The  mahogany-brown  colouring  bj 
iodine,"  he  write8,f  '*  is  the  characteristio  reaction  of  glycogen.  .  .  . 
It  is  homogeneous;  exists  in  a  kind  of  gummy  condition  which 
enables  it  to  spread  everywhere ;  it  may  even  escape  from  tiie  cell 
and  form  little  drops.  H  the  action  of  the  iodized  serum  is  pro- 
longed these  little  drops  coalesce  and  end  by  producing  round  the 
cell  a  border  of  a  brown  colour.  These  characters  added  to  the  iodine 
colouring  are  common  to  glycogenic  matter  wherever  it  is  found." 

Treated  with  iodized  serum  the  greater  part  of  the  Infusoria  are 
not  difflueni  It  is  hence  possible  to  follow  the  phenomena  caused 
by  iodine  and  to  prove  that  they  in  no  wise  differ  from  those 
described  by  Banvier.  At  the  outset,  the  mahogany^brown  colour 
appears  difiEbsed ;  but  if  the  action  of  the  reagent  is  regulated,  and  if 
the  Infusoria  are  gently  compressed,  the  colour  is  seen  always  to 
spare  certain  organs ;  sometimes  even  it  shows  a  sort  of  localizati(m. 
The  nuclei,  the  nucleoli,  and  the  contractile  vesicles  are  never 
coloured.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cuticle,  the  vibratile  cilia, 
the  contractile  filament  of  the  VorticeUcR  ;  and  even,  when  they  exist, 
with  the  gastric  vacuoles.  The  sarcodic  expansions  of  freshly  killed 
Infusoria,  on  the  contrary,  become  mahogany  or  wine-red  colour,  and 
the  colloid  matter,  in  contact  with  water,  slowly  diffuses  through  it. 

According  to  M.  Certes*  observations,  the  glycogenic  fdiactiaii 
would  be  independent  of  the  chlorophyllic  function,  even  in  the  case 
of  flagellate  Infusoria  which  are  very  sensitive  to  li^t,  and 
in  which  the  chlorophyll  certainly  plays  an  important  physio- 
logical part.  In  Efiglena  acus,  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  are  more  or 
less  blackened  and  the  nucleus  stands  out  clearly,  whilst  the  rods 
of  Paramylon,  also  colourless,  appear  in  a  matrix  of  mahogany- 
brown  protoplasm. 

In  the  AmoehcB  and  Bhizopoda  the  glycogenic  reaction  is  less 
constant  than  in  the  Infusoria.  When  it  is  produced,  the  nudeiis 
and  the  contractile  vacuole  are  never  coloured. 

The  author  has  not  observed  that  the  Infusoria  which  are  amjii- 
gating,  or  are  in  process  of  reproduction  by  fission,  are  much  more 
deeply  coloured  than  the  others,  and  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  in 
sensibly  modifying  the  glycogenic  function  by  varying  the  conditions 
of  temperature  and  the  nutritive  media.  The  vitality  of  the  animals 
is,  on  the  contrary,  an  important  factor.  Infusoria  which  are  crushed 
or  killed  by  reagents  no  longer  become  coloured.  Nevertheless,  if 
they  have  been  killed  by  desiccation,  a  certain  number  are  always 
found  containing  a  quantity  of  glycogenic  matter. 

The  author  finally  points  out  briefly  the  effect  of  iodized  serum  on 

*  Loe.oiL,'ii.  p.  91. 

t  *  Traits  technique  d'Histologie/  p.  158. 
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the  miorosoopic  organisms  which  live  in  the  same  water  as  Infosoria. 
The  BoH/erSy  EfUomostraca,  AnguUkUcBj  and  EtUoaoa  are  deeply 
coloured  by  the  iodine.  The  chantcteristio  colour  is  always  more  or 
less  localized  in  certain  organs.  The  Bacteria  and  Vibr%one$  are  never 
coloured.  Amongst  the  smallest  Monads  and  Flagellates  some  take 
a  mahogany-brown  colour,  others  turn  to  a  yiolet-black,  whilst  some 
remain  colourless.  The  protoplasm  of  Algas  and  of  yeffetable  cells 
in  general  becomes  slightly  yellow.  The  hyaline  s^ere  of  the 
Yolvocinesd  does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  modification. 

The  author  says  that  the  question  may  be  perhaps  asked  whether  the 
presence  of  animal  starch  may  not  constitute  that  criterion,  so  long 
sought  for  in  yain,  defining  the  limit  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  but  for  the  elucidation  of  this  question  further  experiments 
are  necessary. 

Hew  Species  of  Ophrydium.* — ^Dr.  H.  G.  Evarts  describes  a 
second  species  of  O^hryaium  (0.  Adce),  very  closely  allied  to  0.  veraa^ 
tile.  The  generic  and  specific  characters  are  the  following : — Lorioa 
gelatinous ;  animals  radiately  clustered  in  numbers  varjring  from  one 
hundred  to  four  or  five  hundred  or  even  a  thousand ;  each  one  attached 
by  a  long,  non-contractile  stalk,  which  penetrates  to  the  interior  of 
the  jelly-mass.  The  expanded  body  extends  beyond  this  mass ;  when 
fully  contracted  it  is  drawn  down  into  it.  The  extended  body  is 
elongated,  tapers  gradually  from  its  point  of  greatest  diameter,  which 
is  in  the  inferior  third  of  the  body,  to  a  small,  rounded,  inferior 
extremity.  Above  the  dilated  portion,  the  diameter,  after  diminish* 
ing  for  a  short  distance,  becomes  uniform  almost  up  to  the  mouth, 
where  it  expands  slightly.  Peristome  annular;  disk  well  elevated, 
and  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Endoplast  or  nucleus 
very  long. 

The  ciliated  CBSophagus  extends  half-way  to  the  contractile  vesicle. 
The  external  sur&ce  of  the  body  exhibits  very  fine,  transverse 
striation.  During  contraction,  this  striation  is  not  more  marked, 
except  in  that  part  below  the  dilated  portion,  and  is  much  less 
conspicuous  than  in  0.  ver»aUle,  Moreover,  during  partial  or  complete 
contraction,  the  appearance  presented  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  latter ; 
the  '*  flask-shape  *'  is  never  assumed.  There  are  no  longitudinal  folds 
like  those  of  0.  versatile,  except  when  the  animal  is  subjected  to 
pressure,  and  even  then  they  are  not  always  produced. 

The  animals  were  not  seen  encysted,  nor  in  the  adnetiform  phaae 
that  Stein  has  observed  in  0.  versatile.  They  are  not  of  a  vivid  green 
colour;  the  chlorophyll  granules  are  few,  mostly  collected  in  the 
dilated  portion.  When  fully  contracted  the  body  is  pyriform,  or 
nearly  oval  in  shape.  The  animals  are  associated  in  smooti^,  globular, 
transparent,  homogeneous  masses,  which  are  always  attached,  varying 
from  one  half-line  to  two  lines  in  diameter. 

Length  of  extended  individuals  about  y^  inch.  Habitat,  so  &r 
as  known,  only  fresh  water.  Although  the  locality  was  frequently 
visited  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  &una  of  tiie  stream 

♦  'Am.  M.  Micr.  Joum./  i.  (1880)  p.  1  (5  figi.). 
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Btadied,  they  were  not  found  until  the  early  part  of  the  autanm. 
That  they  are  hardy,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the 
jar  in  which  they  Uved  was  frozen,  yet  they  were  alive  and  active 
after  the  thawing  of  the  ice. 

Leidy'i  Fresh-water  Bhizopods  of  Horih  America.* — This 
important  work,  which  has  long  been  expected,  has  just  been  issued, 
and  is  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  careful  microscopical  researdi 
into  the  structure,  development,  and  habits  of  these  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life. 

Dr.  Leidy  divides  the  Bhizopods  into  five  orders :  I.  Protoplasta, 
II.  Heliozoa,  III.  Badiolaria»  lY.  Foraminifera,  and  Y.  Monera, 
agreeing  in  tiiis  with  the  views  of  Schulze  f ;  the  Protoplasta  and  the 
Monera  corresponding  to  naeckel's  Protista.  Excepting  a  few  of  the 
Monera  section,  fresh-water  Bhizopods  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
Protoplasta  and  Heliozoa,  and  all  the  fresh-water  species  described 
are  of  these  two  groups,  excepting  one  Foraminifer — Chromia  tenieola 
— a  genus  exceptional  among  Foraminifera,  in  that  it  is  repre- 
sented by  several  species  inhabiting  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  The 
Protoplasta  include  the  genera  Amaibay  Difflugiciy  Neheta,  ArceOa, 
and  others ;  and  the  Heliozoa,  AcHnophrySy  Heterophrys^  and  others 
allied.  With  regard  to  Monera,  Dr.  Leidy  says:  ''  Though  Haeckel 
has  indicated  and  described  a  number  of  fresh-water  species,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  finding  any  of  them,  excepting 
perhaps  the  genus  VampyreUa  of  Oienkowski,  which  ho  ascribes  to 
the  same  order." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  described  is  the  Dimnnmba 
mirahilis,  from  the  cedar  swamps  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  commonly 
cream-white  or  greenish  white  in  colour,  but  spotted  often  with 
green,  brown,  and  yellow,  all  the  colours  excepting  the  white  being  due 
to  the  food-balls,  which  are  chiefly  the  Desmids  Didymoprium  and 
Bafnbunna.  It  is  a  gluttonous  feeder,  and  is  commonly  so  gorged 
with  this  vegetable  food  as  to  be  more  or  less  opaque.  Every  part 
of  the  surfEioe,  including  the  pseudopods  and  posterior  papillie,  ia 
ordinarily  bristled  with  exceedingly  minute  spicules  or  ridged  oils ; 
but  after  some  hours  these  may  disappear,  or  be  represented  by 
minute  molecules.  A  still  more  remarl^ble  feature  is  the  occurrmce 
of  a  thick  investment  of  hyaline  jelly,  the  outer  surface  of  which  ia 
defined  by  innumerable,  exceedingly  minute  rods,  standing  perpen- 
dicularly, which  make  tiie  animal  look  as  if  surrounded  by  a  nimbus 
of  Bacteria.  In  the  movements  of  Dinamcebay  its  jelly-like  doak 
appears  to  be  no  obstacle,  and  the  subulate  pseudopods  shoot  throu^ 
and  beyond  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

Another  species  of  peculiar  interest  is  Hyalosphenia  poptZtb,  a  buff- 
coloured  or  straw-ooloured  species,  perfectly  transparent,  and  remark- 
ably constant  in  its  form.  The  species  of  Nebda^  partionlariy 
N*  cottariSy  N.  hippocr^pis^  and  N.  ansata^  are  of  special  beauty. 

*  Leidy,  J.,  M.D.,  *  Freeh-water  Bhizopods  of  Korth  Amerioa,'  324  ppw 
48  platee  (4(o,  Washington,  1879) ;  see  *  Am.  Joom.  Sci.,'  xix.  (1880)  p  240. 
t  « Aiih.  Mikr.  Anat'  (1877)  p.  21. 
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The  Toltime  is  illustrated  by  48  plates,  with  ciowded  colonred 
fignies.  It  is  adapted  to  the  uninitiated  as  well  as  to  adepts  in 
the  science.  Dr.  Leidy  says :  '*  In  the  course  of  its  preparation  I 
have  always  had  my  pupils  in  mind,  and  I  shall  be,  glad  if  it  serves 
as  an  additional  aid  to  their  studies."  There  is  a  bibliographical 
appendix  containing  the  names  of  authors  of  works  and  memoirs  on 
living  Bhizopods,  and  lists  of  all  the  species  they  describe,  together 
with  the  synonymy,  so  fisir  as  giving  the  names  of  the  same  adopted 
by  Dr.  Leidy. 

Dr.  Leidy's  experience  enables  him  to  give  important  information 
as  to  the  localities  of  the  Bhizopods,  and  the  best  method  of  collecting 
them.    The  following  are  a  part  of  his  observations  on  these  points. 

Localities  of  Bhizopods, — ^*  Fresh-water  Bhizopods  are  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere  in  positions  kept  continuously  damp  or  wet,  and 
not  too  much  shaded.  They  are  especially  frequent  and  abundimt  in 
fsomparatively  quiet  waters,  clear,  and  neither  too  cold  nor  too  much 
heated  by  the  sun,  such  as  lakes,  ponds,  ditches,  and  pools.  They  are 
also  frequent  in  wet  bogs  and  savannas,  among  mosses,  in  springy 
places,  on  dripping  rocks,  the  vicinity  of  water&lls,  springs,  and 
fountains,  and  in  marshes,  wherever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  damp 
or  moist  to  promote  the  growth  of  algsd.  They  are  also  to  be  found 
in  damp  shaded  places,  among  algas,  liverworts,  and  mosses,  about 
the  roots  of  sedges,  rushes,  and  grasses,  or  those  of  shrubs  and  trees 
growing  in  and  at  the  borders  of  bogs  and  ponds,  or  along  ditches  and 
sluggish  watercourses.  They  are  likewise  to  be  found  with  alg89  in 
damp  shaded  positions  in  the  depressions  and  fissures  of  rocks,  in  the 
mouths  of  caves,  among  decaying  logs,  among  mosses  and  lichens,  on 
the  bark  of  growing  trees,  and  even  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and  pave- 
ments about  old  dwellings  and  in  cities. 

'*  The  favourite  habitation  of  many  kinds  of  Bhizopods  is  the  light 
superficial  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  still  waters,  where  ^ey  live  in  asso- 
ciation with  diatoms,  desmids,  and  other  minute  algSB,  which  form  the 
chief  food  of  these  little  creatures.  They  never  penetrate  into  the 
deeper  and  usually  black  mud,  which,  indeed,  is  almost  universally 
devoid  of  life  of  any  kind. 

'^  Bhizopods  also  occur  in  the  flocculent  materials  and  slimy  matter 
adherent  to  most  submerged  objects,  such  as  rocks,  the  dead  boughs 
of  trees,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  A  frequent  posi- 
tion is  the  under  side  of  floating  leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  pond-lily, 
Nymphcea  odorata  ;  the  spatter-dock,  Nuphar  advena;  and  the  Nelumbc), 
Ndumbium  ItUeum.  Certain  kinds  of  Bhizopods,  especially  the 
Heliozoa  or  Sun-animalcules,  are  most  frequent  among  floating 
plants,  such  as  duck-meat,  Lemna;  homwort,  OeraiophyUum ; 
bladderwort,  Uiricidaria ;  and  the  various  confervas,  as  Zygnema^ 
^rogyra  oscillatoria,  and  the  water-purse,  Hydrodictyon. 

'*  In  no  other  position  have  I  found  Bhizopods  of  the  kind  under 
consideration  in  such  profusion,  number,  and  beauty  of  form  as  in 
sphagnous  bogs,  living  in  the  moist  or  wet  bog-moss,  or  Sphagnum. 
Sometimes  I  have  found  this  particular  moss  actually  to  swarm  with 
multitudes  of  these  creatures  of  the  most  extraordinary  kinds  and  in 
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the  most  liighly-deTeloped  condition.  A  drop  of  water  squeezed  from 
a  little  pinch  of  bog-moss  has  often  yielded  scores  of  half-a-dosea 
genera  and  a  greater  number  of  species.  Frequently,  however,  the 
Sphagnvm  of  many  localities  contains  comparatiyely  few  Bhizopods, 
though  I  haye  rarely  found  them  entirely  absent  from  this  moss. 
Other  mosses  and  liverworts  I  have  not  observed  to  be  speciaUy 
favourite  habitations  of  Bhizopods,  not  even  such  aquatic  kinds  as  the 
Fantinalis" 

Collection  of  Bhtzopods. — *'  The  mode  I  have  habitually  adopted  for 
collecting  Bhizopods,  which  is  also  equally  well  adapted  for  collect- 
ing many  other  microscopic  organisms,  plants,  and  animals,  is  as 
follows : — 

'^  For  ponds,  ditches,  or  other  waters,  I  use  a  small  tin  ladle  or 
dipper,  such  as  is  commonly  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  Into 
the  handle  I  insert  a  stick  of  convenient  length,  and  for  this  I  usually 
carry  with  me  a  jointed  pole  of  two  or  three  pieces,  each  about  five  feet. 
The  dipper  is  used  by  slowly  skimming  the  edge  along  the  bottcHu  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  tdke  up  only  the  superficial  portion  of  the  ooze, 
which  is  then  gently  raised  from  the  water  and  transferred  to  a  glass 
jar.  A  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  &vours  the  retention  of 
the  collected  material,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  so  large 
as  to  permit  the  material  to  stream  through.  After  the  collecting  jar 
is  full,  if  more  of  the  material  is  wanted,  after  allowing  that  in  the 
bottle  to  settle,  I  pour  off  a  portion  of  the  water  and  supply  an 
additional  quantity  from  the  locality. 

'*  Usually  I  have  proved  more  successful  in  obtaining  Bhizopods 
from  the  ooze  near  the  shores  of  lakes  and  ponds  than  I  have  in 
deeper  water ;  but  this,  I  suspect,  was  mainly  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  near  the  shore  I  could  see  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  could  much  better  manage  to  collect  the  desired  material. 

^  Aquatic  plants,  if  rooted  in  the  mud,  should  be  carefully  cut  off 
and  gently  lifted  from  the  water  so  as  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible 
the  adherent  materials.  A  sufficient  quantity  being  placed  in  a  tin 
preserving  can  or  other  vessel,  water  from  other  portions  of  the  plants 
may  be  squeezed  upon  that  which  is  retained. 

*^  Wet  l^hagnum  may  be  collected  and  put  in  tin  preserving  cans, 
and  the  water  of  other  portions  may  be  squeezed  upon  the  portion 
preserved.     The  same  process  may  be  pursued  with  other  mosses. 

'*  From  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  wet  places  to  collect  the 
Bhizopods,  it  is  sufficient  to  scrape  up  with  the  broad  blade  of  a  knife 
tibe  green  algous  material  with  which  the  animals  are  usually 
associated.'' 

Endamceba  BlattSB.*— The  attention  of  Professor  Leidy,  while 
perusing  the  conmiunication  of  Professor  Butschli  on  FhgdUUa  and 
other  related  organisms,!  was  especially  attracted  by  the  description  of 
a  parasitic  amoeboid  living  in  the  intestine  of  the  cockroach.  It  re- 
ddled to  mind  that  he  had  observed  the  same  creature  a  number  of  years 
ago,  in  association  with  the  ciliated  infosorian  he  had  described  as 

♦  *  Proc  Acad.  Nat  BcL  Phila.,'  1879,  p.  204. 
t  •  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.,'  xxx.  (1878)  p.  205. 
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Nyetothents  ovaUs,  At  that  time  he  had  viewed  it  as  a  young  form 
of  a  Qregarina,  and  had  intended  giving  it  and  other  parasites  of  the 
cockroach  more  critical  examination,  hut  failed  to  do  so.  The  para- 
sitic amoehoid  which  Butsohli  descrihed  under  the  name  of  Ama^a 
BlattcR  is  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  its  hahits  and  its 
somewhat  peculiar  character.  Professor  Leidy  had  recently  examined 
some  cockroaches,  and  found  ahundance  of  the  amoeboid  in  association 
with  NyctotheroB  ovalis,  Lophomanas  BlcUtarum,  Oxyurus  gradliSy  and 
0.  appendicuUUua,  and  an  algoid  plant. 

The  amoeboid,  he  thought,  was  worthy  of  generic  distinction  from 
the  true  Amoeba,  holding  a  position  between  this  and  Protamceba. 
From  the  former  it  differed  in  the  absence  of  a  contractile  vesicle,  and 
commonly  also  of  vacuoles,  and  in  the  want  of  differentiation  of  endo- 
sarc  and  ectosaro,  and  from  the  latter  in  the  possession  of  a  well- 
defined  nucleus.  He  proposed  for  it  the  following  name,  with  dis- 
tinctive characters : — 

Endanuxiba. 

General  character  and  habit  of  Amoeba  ;  composed  of  colourless, 
homogeneous,  granular  protoplasm,  in  the  ordinary  normal,  active  con- 
dition, without  distinction  of  ectosarc  and  endosarc ;  with  a  distinct 
nucleolated  nucleus,  but  ordinarily  with  neither  contnictile  vesicle  nor 
vacuoles. 

Endamaba  BlattcB.* — Initial  form  globular,  passing  into  spheroidal, 
oval,  or  variously  lobate  forms,  mostly  clavate,  and  moving  with  the 
broader  pole  in  advance.  Protoplasm  finely  granular,  and  when  in 
motion  more  or  less  distinctly  striate.  Nucleus  spherical,  granular, 
with  a  large  nucleolus.  Distinct  food-particles  commonly  few  or 
none.  Size  of  globular  forms  0*054  mm.  to  0*075  in  diameter; 
elongated  forms  0*076  by  0*06  to  0*15  by  0*09  mm.  Parasitic  in 
the  large  intestine  of  BlaUa  arientaUs, 

The  Endamaba  BlatU»  affords  a  good  example  of  a  primitive, 
active,  nucleated  organic  corpuscle^  or  a  so-called  organic  cell  without  a 
cell-wall.  In  the  encysted  condition  it  would  be  a  complete  nucleated 
organic  cell.  It  may  be  recommended  as  a  convenient  illustration  of 
a  primitive  form  of  the  organic  cell,  on  account  of  its  comparatively 
ready  accessibility. 


BOTANY. 

A.    OENEBAL,  including  Embryology  and  Histology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

Effects  of  uninterrupted  Sunshine  on  Plants,  t  —  Pirofessor 
Schlibeler,  of  Ghristiania,  has  recorded  the  results  of  a  series  of 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  produced  by 
the  almost  unbroken  sunlight  of  the  short  Scandinavian  summer  on 

•  "  Eine  Art  Proteus,*'  Siebold,  *  Beitr.  Naturg.  wirb.  Thiere,'  1839,  fide  Stein ; 
**  Amobenform,'*  Stein, '  Organismus  d.  Infosionsthiere,'  1867,  ii  p.  345 ;  ** Amoeba 
BlatUEy"*  BUtschli,  loo.  oit 

t  •Nature,'  xxi.  (1880)  p.  311. 
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plants  raised  from  foreign  seed;  the  experiments  heang  made  wiA 
wheat  from  Bessarabia  and  Ohio.  The  general  results  attained  maj 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  grain  of  wheat  that  has  been  grown  in  low-lying  lands 
may  be  propagated  with  SQCcess  on  the  high  igaalds,  and  will  readi 
maturity  earlier  at  such  elevations,  even  although  at  a  lower  mean 
temperature.  Such  grain,  after  having  been  raised  for  several  yeara 
at  the  highest  elevation  which  admits  of  its  cultivation,  is  fovnd, 
when  transferred  to  its  original  locality,  to  ripen  earlier  than  the 
other  crops  which  had  not  been  moved.  The  same  result  is  noticeable 
in  grain  that  has  been  transported  from  a  southern  to  a  more  nortfaem 
locality,  and  vice  versd. 

2.  beeds  imported  from  a  southern  locality,  when  sown  within  tiie 
limits  compatible  with  their  cultivation,  increase  in  size  and  wei^it ; 
and  these  same  seeds,  when  restored  from  a  more  northern  locality  to 
their  original  southern  home,  gradually  diminish  to  their  former 
dimensions.  A  similar  change  is  observable  in  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  various  kinds  of  trees  and  other  plants.  Further,  it  is 
found  that  plants  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  a  northern  locality  are 
hardier,  as  well  as  larger,  than  those  grown  in  the  south,  and  are 
better  able  to  resist  excessive  cold. 

8.  The  further  north  we  go,  within  certain  fixed  limits,  the  more 
energetic  is  the  development  of  the  pigments  in  flowers,  leaves,  and 
seeds.  Similarly,  the  aroma  or  flavour  of  various  plants  or  fruits  is 
augmented  in  intensity  the  further  north  they  are  carried  within  ^tte 
limits  of  their  capacity  for  cultivation ;  and,  conversely,  the  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  plant  is  carried 
further  northward. 

Heliotropism  of  Hartwegia  eomosa  (Chlorophytum).* — ^Accord^ 
ing  to  M.  Prillieux,  Uie  roots  of  this  plant  are  negatively  heliotropie, 
lengthening  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Contrary  to  the  view  of  De 
Wolkopf  and  H.  Miiller,  he  believes  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  increased  amount  of  growth  on  the  illuminated  side ;  growth  being 
promoted  by  the  action  of  light. 

Influence  of  the  Electric  Light  upon  Vegetation. — At  the  Boyal 
Society  on  4th  March,  Dr.  0.  W.  Siemens  gave  a  detailed  deecriptian 
of  some  experiments  which  he  had  made  to  determine  whether  electrio 
light  exercised  any  decided  effect  upon  the  growth  of  plants. 

The  method  pursued  was  to  plant  quick-growing  seeds  and  plants, 
such  as  mustard,  carrots,  swedes,  beims,  cucumbers,  and  melons,  in 
pots,  and  these  pots  were  divided  into  three  groups ;  one  group  was 
exposed  to  daylight  alone,  a  second  similar  group  was  exposed  to 
electric  light  during  eleven  hours  of  the  night,  and  were  kept  in  a 
dark  chamber  during  the  daytime,  and  the  tiiird  similar  group  was 
exposed  to  eleven  hours'  day  and  eleven  hours'  electric  light  These 
experiments  were  continued  auring  four  days  and  nights  oonseeutrrely, 
and  the  results  observed  were  of  a  very  striking  and  decisive  cha- 
racter. The  plants  that  had  been  exposed  to  daylight  idone  (o 
*  « Bull.  8oc.  Bot.  France,'  xxvii.  (1879)  p.  240. 
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prising  a  &ir  proportion  of  sonlight)  presented  their  nsuallj  healthy 
green  appearance ;  those  exposed  to  electrio  light  alone  were,  in  most 
instances,  of  a  somewhat  lighter,  hat,  in  one  instance,  of  a  somewhat 
darker  hue  than  those  exposed  to  daylight ;  and  all  the  plants  that 
had  the  donhle  henefit  of  day  and  electric  light  far  surpassed  the 
others  in  darkness  of  green  and  yigorons  appearance  generally,  the 
specimens  of  mustard  and  of  carrots  exhibited  to  the  Society  showing 
this  difference  in  a  yery  remarkable  way. 

These  experiments  are  not  only  instruotiye  in  proring  the  suffi- 
ciency of  electric  light  alone  to  promote  yegetation,  but  they  also  go 
to  proye  the  important  feust  that  diurnal  repose  is  not  necessary  for 
the  life  of  plants,  although  the  duration  of  the  experiments  is  too 
limited  perhaps  to  furnish  that  proof  in  an  absolute  manner.  It  may, 
howeyer,  be  argued  from  analogy,  that  such  repose  is  not  necessary, 
seeing  that  crops  grow  and  ripen  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time 
in  the  northern  regions  of  Svireden  and  Norway,  and  Finland,  where 
the  summer  does  not  exceed  two  months,  during  which  period  the  sun 
scarcely  sets. 

Dr.  Siemens  only  considers  himself  as  yet  on  the  threshold  of  the 
inyestigation,  but  thinks  the  experiments  already  made  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : — 1.  That  electrio  light  is  effica- 
cious in  producing  chlorophyll  in  the  leayes  of  plants,  and  in  pro- 
moting growth.  2l  That  an  electric  centre  of  light  equal  to  1400 
candles  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  metres  from  growing  plants, 
appeared  to  be  equal  in  effect  to  average  daylight  at  this  season  of 
the  year ;  but  that  more  economical  effects  can  be  obtained  by  more 
powerful  light-centres.  8.  That  the  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogenous 
compounds  generated  in  diminutiye  quantities  in  the  electric  arc, 
produce  no  sensible  deleterious  effects  upon  plants  enclosed  in  the 
same  space.  4.  That  plants  do  not  appear  to  require  a  period  of  rest 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  but  make  increased  and 
rigorous  progress  if  subjected  during  daytime  to  sunlight  and  during 
the  night  to  electric  light.  5.  That  the  radiation  of  heat  from  power- 
ful electric  arcs  can  be  made  available  to  counteract  the  effect  of  night 
frost,  and  is  likely  to  promote  the  setting  and  ripening  of  fruit  in  the 
open  air.  6.  That  while  under  the  influence  of  electric  light  plants 
can  sustain  increased  stoye  heat  without  collapsing,  a  circumstance 
fayourable  to  forcing  by  electric  light.  7.  That  the  expense  of 
electro-horticulture  depends  mainly  upon  the  cost  of  mechanical 
energy,  and  is  yery  moderate  where  natural  sources  of  such  energy, 
such  as  waterfalls,  can  be  made  available. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  a  highly  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  pointed  out  iliat  the  evidence  afforded  of  the 
practical  identity,  as  regards  vegetation,  of  solar  and  electric  light, 
besides  the  probability  that  it  would  be  turned  to  immediate  account 
by  horticulturists,  would  afford  great  facilities  for  the  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  the  influence  exerted  by  light,  as  compared  with  other 
agencies,  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  active  principles  or  most 
valuable  constituents  of  plants,  such  as  tho  quinine  of  the  cinchona 
bark,  tho  gluten  of  wheat,  and  so  forth* 
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Dr.  SiemenB  promiBes  a  more  extended  series  of  experiments,  and, 
in  an  article  in  'Nature,**  the  writer  points  out  that  to  give  the 
matter  a  complete  trial,  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  compare 
the  results  during  longer  periods  of  growth  when  the  plants  were 
more  thoroughly  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  seedlings  grow  to  a  large  extent  at  the  expense  of  the 
materials  stored  up  in  the  seeds,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
foliage  produced  from  fleshy  roots  like  those  of  the  carrot.  In  both 
cases  the  plant  is  mainly  feeding  on  itself.  The  real  test  wonld  be 
to  take  some  short-lived  annual  and  see  if  it  would  run  through  its 
course  with  illumination  from  an  artificial  source  alone,  and  how  Uie 
actual  weight  of  plant-tissue  manufactured  would  compare  with  that 
produced  under  an  equivalent  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  sdentific 
interest  of  the  present  application  of  the  electric  light  must  rest 
mainly  on  the  fact  that  the  cycle  of  the  transformation  of  energy 
engaged  in  plant  life  is  now  complete,  and  that,  starting  from  the 
energy  stored  up  in  yegetable  fuel,  we  can  run  through  the  changes 
from  heat  to  electricity,  and  thence  to  light,  which  we  now  know  we 
can  store  up  in  vegetable  fuel  again. 

Decomposition  of  Carbonio  Aoid  by  Leaves  illuminated  by 
Artificial  Lightt — Experiments  on  this  subject  by  MM.  P.  P.  Dehe- 
rain  and  P.  L.  Maquenne  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Leaves  placed  in  tubes  immersed  in  water  and  kept  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  source  of  light,  decompose  carbonic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  Drummond  light. 

2.  They  also  decompose  carbonic  acid,  but  less  powerfully,  when 
illuminated  by  the  Bourbouze  lamp. 

8.  When  the  leaves  are  protected  by  a  stratum  of  water  decom- 
position always  takes  place.  When  enveloped  in  benzine,  which  is 
much  more  diathermanous  than  water,  the  decomposition,  is  more 
perceptible  under  the  influence  of  the  Drummond  light ;  while  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  Bourbouze  lamp  it  is  less  perceptible,  and  the 
opposite  phenomena  of  absorption  of  oxygen  and  emission  of  carbonic 
acid  may  be  observed. 

The  amount  of  light  emitted  by  the  Drummond  light  and  the 
Bourbouze  lamp  respectively  was  estimated  in  the  former  at  71,  in 
the  latter  at  62  candles. 

Distribution  of  Water  in  the  Plants— G.  Eraus  has  carried  on 
a  series  of  investigations  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  water  in  different 
parts  of  the  plant,  and  its  influence  on  various  vital  processes.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  experiments  the  part  of  the  plant,  either  entire  or 
dissected,  was  dried  in  porcelain  or  platinum  vessels  placed  in  copper 
chambers  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  110°-120°  0. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  water  in  the  growing  nodes  and 
intemodes,  the  result  attained  was  that  an  increase  in  the  percentage 

♦  *  Nature,'  xxi.  (1880)  p.  438. 
t  *  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,*  ix.  (1879)  p.  47. 

X  *  Festschr.  Feier  hundertjahr.  Bestehena  Naturforach.  Oesell.  Ualle,'  1879, 
p.  187  ;  see  *  Naturforacher,*  xii.  (1879)  p.  439. 
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of  water  takes  place  as  long  as  the  plants  are  growing,  decreasing  as 
soon  as  growth  in  length  ceases. 

A  series  of  experiments  related  to  the  caoses  of  geotropic  and 
heliotropic  cnrvatores.  In  negatirely  geotropic  organs  the  proportion 
of  water  is  greater  in  the  convex  nodes  than  in  the  concaTe  upper  side 
of  the  cnrvatore.  In  the  curved  parts  of  a  young  root  the  proportion 
is  greater  in  the  convex  upper  than  in  the  concave  under  side.  Before 
curvature  takes  places  the  proportion  of  water  increases  in  the  upper 
side. 

Finally,  attention  was  paid  to  the  distribution  of  water  in  con- 
nection with  the  tension  of  the  bark,  with  the  following  results: — 
As  the  tension  of  the  bark  changes  during  the  day,  a  corresponding 
change  takes  place  in  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  bark,  an 
increase  of  tension  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water.  As  the  stems  of  trees  are  exposed  to  a  higher  temperature, 
it  was  found  that  the  tension  and  thickness  of  the  bark,  and  the  amount 
of  water  contained  in  it,  also  increased.  These  changes  take  place 
without  the  diameter  of  the  wood  being  sensibly  increased,  and  without 
any  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  water  in  the  branch.  From  this 
it  follows  that  an  increase  of  temperature  drives  the  water  out  of  the 
wood  into  the  bark. 

Sugars  of  Vegetation.* — The  saccharine  matters  found  in  plants 
belong  to  two  great  groups — ^the  saccharoses  and  the  glucoses ;  the 
former  constituting  the  reserve  materials  which  are  not  directly 
assimilable,  while  the  latter  can  be  directly  utilized  by  the  plant. 
In  order  for  a  saccharose  to  be  made  use  of,  it  must  first  be  trans- 
formed into  a  glucose,  the  process  being  one  of  hydration,  effected  by 
a  soluble  nitrogenous  principle  known  as  an  inverting  ferment  M. 
Bonnier  has  extracted  a  similar  soluble  ferment  from  the  tissues  of 
sacchariferous  phanerogams,  as  HeUeboruSy  Hyacinihus,  Primula,  &c. 
This  ferment  has  the  power  of  transforming  into  a  glucose  sixty 
times  its  volume  of  a  saccharose,  such  as  cane-sugar. 

The  sacchariferous  tissues  are  developed  especially  in  the  root,  as 
in  the  beet  and  carrot,  in  the  rhizome,  as  in  Cyperus  esculerUua,  or  in 
the  woody  stems,  as  in  Acer  and  Syringa,  In  the  flower,  near  the 
ovary,  is  frequently  found  an  accumulation  of  saccharoses,  accom- 
panied by  glucoses.  The  most  frequent  saccharose,  Oi8H220n»  is 
that  of  cane-sugar ;  less  often  mel^zitose  is  found,  as  in  the  larch, 
mannitose  in  the  pith  of  the  ash,  oak,  and  elder.  The  most  widely 
distributed  glucose,  OeHuOe,  is  grape-sugar,  almost  alwa^  accom- 
panied by  levulose;  the  glucose  known  as  sorbin  occurs  in  Sarbus^ 
AmygdaluSf  Cydoniaf  <&c.  Mannite,  0«H|4O6,  already  known  in  algte 
and  fungi,  has  been  found  by  Bonnier  in  the  leaves  of  Acer. 

The  following  is  the  method  employed  by  Bonnier  for  obtaining 
the  three  kinds  of  sugar,  saccharose,  glucose,  and  levulose,  in  a  pure 
state  from  the  sacchariferous  tissues  of  flowers.  The  mixture  is  first 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  insoluble  cane-sugar  (saccharose) 
crystallizes  out  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water  and  recrystallized, 

♦  •  Bull  Soc  Bot  France,*  xxvi  (1879)  p.  208. 
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the  sugar  thus  obtained  not  giving  a  trace  of  precipitate  with  oopro* 
potassic  tartrate,  the  rotatory  power  being  p  =■  -{-IS^'S  at  15^  0. 
The  residue  is  tiien  eyaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolved  in  alcohol 
at  90^  0. ;  twice  the  yolome  of  ether  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the 
remainder  of  the  saccharose;  the  solution  contains  a  mixture  of 
glucose  and  levulose.  If  this  is  now  treated  with  chalk,  the  insoluble 
calcium  leyulosate  can  be  separated  from  the  soluble  calcium  gluco- 
sate ;  the  addition  to  the  former  of  oxalic  acid  separates  the  levulose 
in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  viscons  sugar ;  and  glucose  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  similar  process.  The  cryst^  of  saccharose  and  glucose 
are  readily  distinguishable  under  the  Microscope. 

Effects  of  Starvation  on  Vegetable  and  Animal  Tissues.* — 
Surgeon  D.  D.  Cunningham  has  studied  the  effect  of  partial  or  total 
deprivation  of  food  on  two  mucorine  fungi,  Ckoanephora  BudPildboius, 
and  on  the  tadpoles  of  two  batrachians,  Bufo  meUmostictug  and  Sana 
tigrina.  The  method  adopted  was  to  place  the  organism  under 
examination  in  freshly  distilled  water. 

In  all  cases,  the  effect  of  starvation  was  fatty  degeneration,  fol- 
lowed by  total  disintegration  of  the  protoplasm.  This  was  observed 
in  the  hyphie  and  the  spores  of  the  fnngi,  and  in  the  epidermic  and 
epithelial  cells,  blood-corpusdes,  nuclei  of  adenoid  tissue,  and 
amoeboid  wandering  cells  of  the  tadpoles.  The  effect  was  most 
marked  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  starvation  were  found  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 
When  this  took  place,  the  alimentary  canal  was  of  course  deprived 
of  all  power  of  absorption  and  secretion,  and  recovery  was  rendered 
impossible. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  the  author  showed  that 
a  similar  fatty  degeneration  and  disintegration  of  the  alimentary 
epithelium  was  a  marked  symptom  in  the  fatal  cases  of  starvation 
during  the  fieunines  in  India.  It  was  found  that  patients  coming  to 
the  relief  camps  in  an  advanced  stage  of  starvation,  but  with  no 
active  symptoms  of  disease,  were  almost  certain  to  die  of  famine- 
diarrhoea  and  famine-dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  unaccustomed  supply  of  food  on  the  abraded  surface  of  the 
intestine. 

Composition  of  ChlorophylL— Since  the  publication  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  note  on  the  composition  of  chlorophyll,t  the  subject  has 
attracted  much  attention  among  French  diemists  and  botanists. 
M.  Gautier  |  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  some  researches  of  his,  carried  out  in  1877,  in  which  he  dainm 
to  have  separated  crystalline  chlorophyll  in  a  state  of  purity.  The 
crystals  are  in  the  form  of  flattened  needles,  often  radiating,  about 
0*5  cm.  in  length,  soft,  of  an  intensely  green  colour  when  fresh, 
afterwards  becoming  yellowish  or  brownish  green.  They  belong  to 
the  oblique  rhomboidal  system,  the  rhombohedron  having  an  angle  of 

•  See  •  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sol.,*  xx.  (1880)  p.  50. 

t  See  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  116. 

X  '  Comptes  Bendus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  861. 
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about  45^.  Chlorophyll,  therefore,  which  has  been  compared  to  a 
wax,  a  resin,  and  a  fat,  is  really  analogous  to  biHrubine  in  properties) 
reactions,  and  elementary  composition. 

Like  bilirubine,  it  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  petroleum,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  benzine,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  some* 
times  in  a  crystalline,  sometimes  in  an  amorphous  state.  It  preisents 
another  resemblance  to  that  substance  in  playing  the  part  of  a  weak 
acid,  yielding  soluble  instable  salts  with  the  alkalies,  insoluble  salts 
with  all  other  bases.  The  alkaline  solutions  of  both  substances  are 
yery  readily  altered  and  oxidized  under  the  influence  of  incident 
light  Both  substances  yield  a  number  of  coloured  derivatiyes — 
yellow,  green,  red,  and  brown.  Finally,  both  substances  possess  the 
property  of  uniting  directly  with  nascent  hydrogen.  When  chloro- 
phyll is  digested  with  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  separates 
into  two  substances,  one  with  a  beautiful  blue-green  solution,  the 
phyllocyanic  acid  of  Fremy,  the  other  phylloxanthin,  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  forming  a  brown  solution  in  ether  or  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  readily  crystallizes  out.  Gktutier  suggests 
for  phyllocyanic  acid  the  composition  CieHsgNgtOs,  that  of  bilirubine 
being  CwHigNgO,. 

The  author  belieyes  that  Hoppe-Seyler's  chlorophyllan  is  nothing 
but  his  own  pure  crystallized  chlorophylL  The  former  giyes  the 
percentage  composition  of  chlorophyllaji  as  C  73*4,  H  9*7,  N  5*62, 
O  9*57,  P  1*37,  Mg  0*34  per  cent.;  while  Oautier  makes  that  of 
chlorophyll  0  78*97,  H  9*80,N  4*16,  O  10 * 33, phosphates  1*75  per 
cent. 

In  commenting  upon  this  article,  M.  Tr^cul  points  out  *  that  as 
long  ago  as  1865  he  separated  green  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  which  gaye  birth  directly  to  grains  of  chlorophyll. 

In  response  to  a  question  of  M.  Cheyreul,t  Does  chlorophyll  form 
a  constituent  part  of  the  organ  or  is  its  occurrence  merely  accessory 
and  without  organic  actiyity  ?  M.  Trecul  replies  J  that  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  globular  tufts  of  green  crystals  and  the 
grains  of  chlorophyll  from  which  they  are  produced.  The  former 
are  not,  while  the  latter  certainly  are,  Hying  organs.  The  principle 
known  as  chlorophyll  neyer  exists  by  itself  in  the  yegetable  tissue, 
but  always  associated  with  protoplasm,  usually  in  the  form  of  chloro- 
phyll-grains. 

M.  Gautier's  reply  to  this  question  §  is  that  the  only  function  of 
chlorophyll  is  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  under  the  influence 
of  light.  The  chlorophyll  pigment  appears  to  be  only  a  secondary 
agent,  destined  to  absorb  diiefly  the  red  and  orange  rays  of  light. 
Thus  luminous  force,  transformed  in  the  leaf  into  heat  and  chemical 
action,  is  utilized  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  reductions  in  the  green  parts  of  plants. 

Finally,  M.  Pringsheim  ||  calls  attention  to  his  microphotochemical 
experiments,  with  which  physiologists  are  already  acquainted.  T 

*  •  CompteB  Eendus,'  Uxxix.  (1879)  p.  883.  t  Ibid.,  p.  917. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  972.  §  Ibid.,  p.  989.  ||  Ibid.,  xc.  (1880)  p.  161. . 

^  Bee  tliis  Journal,  ante,  p.  117. 
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FormatioiL  of  Cblorophyll  in  fhe  Dark.  ••— M.  Flahanlt  has  le- 
inyestigated  all  those  oases  where  ohlorophyll  has  been  found  in  organs 
oompletely  excluded  from  the  influence  of  light,  viz.  (1)  the  embryo 
of  Pinus  and  other  conifers  which  become  green  at  the  moment  of 
germination ;  (2)  the  embryo  of  many  phanerogamous  plants  protected 
by  a  thick,  opMue  integument,  as  Euonymus,  Acer,  BapJuuma^  Agtra- 
galus,  Cellta,  TropcBolum,  Piatada,  Viacum,  CitruSy  Oeramtcm,  and 
Cephalaria ;  and  (3)  the  fronds  of  some  ferns.  He  first  satisfied 
himself  that  the  green  colouring  matter  was  in  these  cases  identical; 
at  all  events,  that  it  had  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid.  Id 
certain  cases  M.  Flabault  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  chloro- 
phyll was  formed  in  the  light,  as  in  the  case  of  some  embryos  whose 
integuments  are  in  an  early  stage  thin  and  transparent ;  the  chlofo- 
phyll  haying  in  these  cases  the  power  of  continuing  its  existence 
after  the  exclusion  of  light.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  formed  in  absolute  darkness,  and  that  it  is  under 
these  circumstances  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  nutritive  materials 
stored  up  in  the  plant. 

Colouring  Hatter  of  Flowers,  t — ^After  reviewing  the  conclusicHis 
of  previous  writers  on  this  subject,  M.  Flahault  records  the  results  of 
his  own  experiments  on  the  origin  of  the  various  colouring  matters  in 
the  petals  of  flowers. 

A  solid  insoluble  pigment,  the  xanthine  of  Fremy  and  Cloez,  is  in 
the  first  place  to  be  distinguished  £rom  all  the  soluble  colouring 
matters,  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  their  mixtures,  all  of  which  are  acted 
on  very  readily  by  reagents,  and  which  are  usually  found  only  in  the 
epidermal  cells. 

If  a  crocus  is  examined  some  weeks  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers,  the  perianth  is  found  to  be  almost  completely  de- 
veloped, but  still  colourless,  while  the  stamens  and  stigmas  have 
already  assumed  their  bright  colour.  At  the  same  period  the  Jonquil, 
Nurdssua  odorus,  Fritillaria  Meleagria,  &c.,  have  not  developed  a 
notable  quantity  of  any  colouring  matter,  while  the  separate  parts 
are  otherwise  fully  formed ;  the  moment  tiie  perianth  expands,  it  at 
once  acquires  its  bright  colour.  In  some  varieties  this  is  even  the 
case  when  the  flower  expands  in  the  dark,  although  the  leaves  are 
completely  etiolated.  The  petals  of  some  flowers,  as  for  example 
Anemone  fulgena  and  Oentiana  acaulis^  contain  a  smaller  or  larger 
amount  of  chlorophyll,  which  assimilates  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  development  of  the  soluble  colouring 
matter  of  flowers  is  directly  dependent  on  the  nutritive  substances 
stored  up  in  them,  or  on  assimilation  by  chlorophylL  It  may  there* 
fore  be  produced  independently  of  light. 

The  insoluble  yellow  pigment  xanthine  occurs  in  the  petals  of  a 
large  number  of  flowers  belonging  to  many  different  natural  orders, 
as  in  Banunculue,  Primula,  Chetranthus,  Qidedbdolon  luteum,  Doromatm 
plantagineum,  Alyssum  aaosatile,  Oypripedium  CkUceolus,  Azalea  ckinenais^ 
Uvtdaria  grandiflora,  ErarUhia  hyemaUa^  Foraythia  ffiridiaaima^  2\tm- 

♦  '  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,'  xxvL  (1879)  p.  240.  f  Ibid.,  p.  2G8. 
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logo  Far  faro,  &c.  It  has  always  the  form  of  clearlj  defined  gramSy 
oocasionallj  in  the  epidermal,  mnch  more  often  in  the  deeper  lying 
eells,  slowly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  potassa.  It  is  in  all  probability 
a  modification  of  chlorophyll.  Flowers  containing  xanthine,  expand* 
ing  in  the  dark,  do  not  generally  acquire  so  bright  a  colour  as  those 
whose  colouring  matter  is  soluble,  the  coloration  of  the  former  being 
more  directly  dependent  on  light. 

Absorption  of  Salts  through  the  Boots.  * — M.  Yesque  thus  states 
the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining the  influence  of  saline  substances  on  the  absorptive  power 
of  roots  for  water. 

1.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  i.e.  when  the  plant  is  supplied 
with  mineral  food-materials,  distilled  water  is  absorbed  more  freely 
than  saline  solutions  or  nutrient  fluids. 

2.  When  the  plant  has  been  submitted  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  to  treatment  with  distilled  water,  it  absorbs  saline  solutions  and 
nutrient  fluids  more  freely  than  distilled  water. 

3.  A  contact,  even  of  short  duration,  of  the  roots  with  distilled 
water  acts  favourably  on  the  absorption  of  salts;  and  conversely  a 
temporary  contact  of  the  roots  witibi  a  saline  solution  promotes  the 
absorption  of  distilled  water. 

4.  The  effects  are  the  stronger,  the  more  concentrated  the  saline 
solutions  and  the  nutrient  fluids. 

5.  There  is  no  qualitative  difference  between  the  absorption  of  a 
solution  of  an  isolated  salt  and  that  of  a  nutrient  fluid. 

Precisely  similar  results  were  obtained  respecting  the  absorptive 
power  of  branches  detached  from  their  roots. 

Equilibrium  of  the  Pressure  of  Oases  in  the  Tissues  of  Plants-f — 
J.  Wiesner  proposes  to  limit  the  term  diffusion  to  an  intermingling 
of  chemically  different  gases  subject  to  an  equal  pressure,  whether 
separated  or  not  by  partition  walls ;  while  by  effusion  he  understands 
the  intermingling  of  two  gases  which  are  chemically  alike  or  unlike 
but  subject  to  different  pressures,  the  consequent  currents  taking 
place  through  fine  openings  in  thin  membranes.  The  following  are 
the  general  results  of  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments : — 

1.  There  are  tissues  which  are  impermeable  to  air  even  under 
a  great  inequality  of  pressure,  as  periderm  destitute  of  lenticels. 

2.  The  ingoing  and  outgoing  currents  of  air  through  the  stomata 
are  the  result  of  effusion ;  the  times  for  the  passage  of  a  definite 
volume  of  gas  in  such  currents  being  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  density  of  the  gas. 

8.  In:  non-vascular  wood  the  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  effected 
through  the  cell-walls ;  it  is  quickest  in  the  axial,  slowest  in  the 
radial  direction.  The  delicate  membrane  of  the  bordered  pit  is  either 
the  exclusive  channel,  or  at  all  events  permits  a  much  freer  exchange 
than  the  rest  of  the  wall. 

4.  In  parenchyma  containing  air,  a  portion  of  the  air  passes 

♦  '  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,*  ix.  (1879)  p.  1. 

t  *  SB.  K.  Akud.  WisB.  Wion,'  Ixxix.  (1879)  p.  368. 
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throoffh  the  capilUry  interoelliilar  paflsages,  another  portion  thron|^ 
the  closed  cell-walls,  and  chieflj  or  exdosively  throngh  the  part 
that  remains  unthiokened,  which  close  np  the  pores.  The  process 
is  therefore  complicated,  and  is  greatly  aided  by  tran^iration. 

5.  The  more  completely  a  parenchymatoos  cell  or  wood-cell  is 
saturated  with  water,  the  more  slow  is  the  equalizing  of  the  pressure. 
Th^  cells  behave  like  cells  of  clay,  which  when  dry  allow  water  to 
pass  readily,  but  when  saturated  witii  water  only  with  difiBculty. 

6.  While  the  wall  of  a  parenchymatous  cell  or  wood-cell  beccmies 
more  permeable  for  gases  the  less  water  it  contains,  &e  reyerse  is 
the  case  with  periderm-cells.  These  contain  fluid  when  young  and 
air  when  mature.  As  long  as  the  wall  is  saturated,  molecules  of  fluid 
force  themselves  through  it  and  escape  as  vapour,  and  air  then  enters 
the  cell-wall  from  without.  As  the  wall  of  the  periderm-cells  dries 
up,  a  chauge  takes  place  in  its  molecular  structure,  which  finally 
prevents  the  passage  of  gases  through  the  cell-walls  even  when  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  pressure. 

7.  In  the  case  of  the  elder,  the  lentioels  in  the  stem  are  not  closed 
even  in  the  winter,  a  fact  not  in  accord  with  the  prevalent  theory. 

Internal  Processes  which  cause  the  Curvatures  that  accompany 
Orowtii  in  Multicellular  Organs** — H.  de  Yries  has  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  ehiefly  in  lelation  to  tendrils,  and  states  the  following 
as  his  general  conclusion  : — Growth  in  length  or  elongation  depends 
on  the  constant  production  of  substances  capable  of  producing  osmose 
in  the  cell-sap.  External  and  internal  causes  bring  about  curvatures 
in  growing  multicellular  organs  by  promoting  the  production  of  these 
osmotic  substances. 

Function  of  Vegetable  Acids  in  the  Turgidity  of  CeUaf — ^H.  de 
Yries  suggests  and  defends  the  following  statement  of  the  part  played 
by  these  substances  : — 

V^etable  acids  are  the  chief  substances  in  the  cells  of  plants 
that  cause  turgidity  by  means  of  osmose.  They  exercise  this  function 
partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  as  acid  or  neutral  salts. 

The  vital  activity  of  protoplasm  converts  the  chemical  tensi<m 
of  the  nutrient  substances  and  of  oxygen  into  the  mechanical  tension 
of  the  acids ;  this  only  requires  the  access  of  water  in  order  to  pass 
over  into  vital  energy. 

Function  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  the  Plant}— A  recent  series  of  experi- 
ments by  Van  der  Floeg  seems  to  throw  considerable  light  on  this 
subject.  The  materials  employed  were  leaves  of  the  elm,  sweet  chest- 
nut, beech,  rhubarb,  bean,  beet,  agave,  &c. ;  the  total  amount  of  lime 
in  the  ash  was  first  ascertained,  then  the  proportion  of  lime-salts 
soluble  in  water,  and  finally  the  amount  of  oxalic  acid. 

In  all  the  leaves  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the  beech,  an 
increase  of  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  ash,  relatively  to  the  other 
mineral  constituents,  takes  place  as  the  leaves  grow  older,  sometimes  as 

♦  »Bot  Zeit./  xxxvii.  (1879)  p.  830.  f  IWd.,  p.  847. 

^  '  De  oxalfiure  kalk  in  de  planten ;  Academisch  proefsohrift  don  B.  J.  van 
der  Pioeg,'  Leiden,  1879;  see  *  Naturfowchcr,*  xiii.  (1880)  p.  17. 
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much  fts  from  6  to  9  per  cent.  The  same  relatiye  inoreaae  in  the  unoimt 
of  lime  also  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  leaf, 
again  with  the  exception  of  the  beech.  An  increase  in  the  amomit  of 
oxalic  add  was  observed  only  in  the  oases  of  the  beet,  rhubarb,  and 
beech ;  and  in  the  first  the  increase  was  subsequently  altered  to  a 
decrease.  Some  leayes,  as  those  of  the  chestnut  and  elm,  appear 
never  to  contain  oxalic  acid.  In  those  which  do  contain  it,  the 
amount  of  lime  is  frequently,  as  in  the  beet  and  rhubarb,  insufficient 
to  fix  it  In  others,  as  the  bean  and  sainfoin,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lime  is  present  in  the  soluble  form. 

These  results  do  not  confirm  the  statement  oonmumly  made  thai 
the  accumulation  of  lime  in  foliar  organs  is  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sence of  oxalic  acid,  or  that  all  the  lime  present  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oxalate.  As  little  can  it  be  maintained  that  oxalic  acid  is  the  sole 
agent  in  the  permanent  absorption  of  lime  salts  from  the  soil,  setting 
free  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acid  ^m  their  combinations. 

On  the  contrary,  lime  is  absorbed  during  the  whole  period  of 
vegetation,  especially  before  and  during  the  time  of  blossoming,  and 
is  dis^buted  to  all  the  organs.  It  appears  to  play  a  definite  jMrt  in 
the  transport  of  organic  substances  ^m  one  organ  to  another.  The 
lime  accumulates  in  the  bark  and  the  leaves,  not  in  the  wood,  root, 
tubers,  or  seeds,  and  is  then  commonly  in  combination  with  oxalic  acid* 
Oxalic  acid  is  probably  formed  out  of  albuminous  substances,  possibly 
also  out  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  in  all  organs  where  a  new 
formation  or  a  transport  of  nutrient  substances  takes  place.  It  may 
diminish  or  entirely  disappear  even  when  united  with  lime.  It  may 
also  serve  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  albuminous  substances. 

Embryology  of  Oymnadeniaoonopsea.*— In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Sheffield  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  H.  M.  Ward 
points  out  that  the  ovule  arises  on  the  placenta  as  a  mass  of  cells 
consisting  of  an  axial  row  surrounded  by  an  epidennal  layer  of  cells 
one  deep;  the  terminal  cell  of  the  axial  row,  just  bmeath  the 
epidermal  layer,  enlarges  and  cuts  off  two  cells  at  its  apex,  as 
described  by  Strasburger.  These  cap-cells  and  tiie  epidermal  cells 
become  flattened  and  finally  destroyed,  as  the  cell  which  remains  en- 
larges and  becomes  the  embryo-sac.  The  existence  of  the  remains  of 
the  cap-cells  as  refractive  masses  above  the  embiyo-sao  is  evidence 
against  Yesque's  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  embiyo-sac  by  the  fusion 
of  two  or  more  superposed  cells.  The  protoplasm  of  the  embryo-sao 
then  divides  into  two  masses,  one  passing  to  each  end  of  the  sac ;  they 
there  undergo  further  division  into  fours.  Of  the  four  nucleated 
masses  in  the  anterior  part,  one  becomes  the  oosphere  or  egg-cell, 
attached  to  two  others  which  have  elongated  as  tiie  "  Gehulfinnen,''  or 
•<  synergidBB  "  of  Strasburger,  and  have  become  packed  into  the  top  of 
the  sac ;  the  fourth  remains  suspended  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  sac, 
and  is  said  by  Strasburger  to  fuse  with  one  of  the  similarly  produced 
masses  below,  the  product  becoming  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac. 

*  'Bep.  Brit  Afsoo.  Adv.  Sd^'  1879,  p.  875;  see  al80<Qii|krt  Jonrn.  Mior. 
8ci.,'  zx.  (1880)  p.  1  (3  plates  and  4  fl^i.). 
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The  three  remaining  nnclei  are  the  "antipodal  cells''  of  anthers. 
The  writer  confirms  Siese  views,  except  that  ihe  actnal  blending  of  the 
two  nuclei  has  not  been  seen ;  in  JEUmunculuSi  AtUhericwny  and  other 
plants,  however,  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  render  this  view  most 
likely,  since  two  nuclei  in  all  stages  of  approach  occur,  as  weU  as  sacs 
with  one  large  central  nucleus. 

The  fertilized  ovum  divides  bj  a  horizontal  wall  into  two  similar 
cells,  the  upper  one  becomes  the  suspensor,  and  divides  by  cross  walls 
only,  the  lower  is  cut  by  walls  in  alternating  planes  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  into  a  few-celled  simple  embryo,  showing  no  differen- 
tiation into  tissues,  or  into  cotyledons,  stem,  root,  &c.  Brief  reference 
was  made  to  the  proposed  homologies  for  these  structures  in  the 
embryo-sac,  and  especially  to  the  reasons  against  accepting  the  older 
views  as  to  the  correspondence  between  the  synergidas  and  the  canal- 
cells  of  the  archegonium  of  vascular  cryptogams. 

Oonfirmatory  results  have  also  been  obtained  in  Butomus,  Banun* 
euluSy  Alisma,  Antherumm^  and  other  plants.  The  views  of  Yesque  do 
not  appear  to  be  supported  by  these  researches,  and  those  of  Warming 
appear  to  involve  considerable  difficulties  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
embryo-sac  nucleus. 

Embryonic  Stniotnre  and  Oermination  of  Streptocarpui.^ — 
Dr.  T.  Hiels6her  describes  the  singular  structure  of  the  embryo  of 
Streptocarpus  (polyanikua)  belonging  to  the  GlesneraceaB.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  i^ta  composed  of  sevend  layers,  derived  partly  from  the 
integuments  and  partly  from  the  nucleus,  is  destitute  of  endosperm, 
dicotyledonous,  but  possesses  neither  radicle  nor  jdumule.  After 
germination  a  number  of  endogenous  adventitious  roots  break  out  at 
the  base  of  the  primary  stem.  Of  the  two  cotyledons  one  shortly  dies, 
while  the  other  increases  remarkably  in  size,  and  lasts  for  several 
years  as  an  ordinary  leaf.  On  the  pedicel  of  this  single  lei^,  the 
tissues  of  the  base  of  which  long  continue  in  a  merismatic  condition, 
arise  numerous  adventitious  roots,  while  the  primary  stem  and  the 
roots  which  have  appeared  on  it  di«kppear,  and  the  pedicel  is  then  cut 
off  by  a  layer  of  cork.  Starch  collects  in  the  tissue  of  the  pedicel. 
In  the  second  year  the  cymose  racemes  appear  in  aoropetal  suooessioii 
as  adventitious  shoots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  the  pedicel,  a 
eeries  of  foliage-shoots  making  their  appearance  also  on  the  pedicel 
at  the  same  time  or  somewhat  later.  These  shoots  originate  as  meris- 
matic protuberances  above  the  base  of  the  pedicel,  their  vasonlar 
bundles  being  in  connection  with  that  of  the  cotyledon. 

Fhyllody  of  the  Ovules  of  Hesperis  matronali8.t— The  flowers 
of  Crucifena  are  especially  liable  to  phyllody  of  one  or  more  of  their 
parts,  many  instances  of  which  have  been  described.  To  tiiese 
it,  Celakovsky  adds  one  more  with  regard  to  the  ovules.  Each  ovule 
is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  transformed  by  retrograde  metamorphosis 
into  a  serrato-lobed  leaflet  of  a  deeper  green  colour  on  the  upper  than 
on  the  under  side,  and  they  stand  very  crowded  on  the  placenta. 

•  « Bdtr.  Biol.  Pflanz.'  (Cohn),  ill.  (1879)  p.  1. 
t  *  Flora,' Ixii  (1879)  p.  465. 
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Many  of  these  bear  on  the  upper  side  a  conical  outgrowth,  obviously 
the  metamorphosed  nucleus,  though  this  is  as  frequently  absent. 
Between  this  extreme  and  the  nonnal  condition  are  all  sorts  of  inter- 
mediate stages.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  presented 
conyinoed  the  author  that  the  two  integuments  together  of  the  OTule 
represent  the  lamina  of  the  leaflet.  The  ovule  is,  in  feust,  transformed 
from  a  simple  pinna  of  the  carpel,  which  produces  out  of  itself  a 
*<  metablast "  in  thp  form  of  an  ranergence  or  trichome.  In  one  or 
two  remarkable  instances  the  leaflets  bore  on  their  dorsal  side  two  or 
more  inner  integuments  instead  of  one.  The  specialty  of  Cela- 
kovdcy's  interpretation  of  the  leaf-like  ovules  of  HespertB  is  that  he 
considers  each  leaflet  as  consisting  of  two  parts — an  upper  and  a 
lower — ^representing  the  two  integuments.  With  respect  to  the  ana- 
logy with  vascular  cryptogams,  he  regards  the  ovule  with  its  integu- 
ments as  homologous  with  the  pinnule,  sorus,  and  indusium  of  the 
Polypodiaceas. 

Cell-division.^ — ^Professor  Strasburger  recommends  the  hair  on 
the  filaments  of  TradesoarUia  virginicOj  or  still  better  of  T.  elata,  as 
peculiarly  favourable  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  cell-division. 
The  nucleus  remains  clearly  visible  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
division,  and  all  stages  of  its  differentiatdon  can  be  well  seen  without 
the  appHcation  of  any  chemical  reagent.  If  immersed  in  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  cane-sugar  in  distilled  water,  the  hairs  retain  their  living 
condition  for  a  considerable  time,  even  as  much  as  twelve  hours. 

The  nucleus  of  cells  still  in  a  condition  capable  of  divisicm  has  a 
diameter  of  about  0  *  018  mm.  The  division  takes  place  especially  in 
the  terminal  cell  of  the  hair,  not  unfrequently  in  the  next,  compara- 
tively rarely  in  those  lower  down.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cells 
contains  only  very  fine  granules,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to 
interfere  witii  the  observation. 

The  nucleus  is  sharply  defined  in  its  whole  mass,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  reticulate  structure.  While  thus  sharply  difierentiated 
on  the  outside,  the  nucleus  has  no  skin  or  envelope  which  is  distinctly 
differentiated  towards  the  interior.  It  is  only  rarely  that  large  gra- 
nules are  visible  in  the  living  nucleus  resembling  the  nudeoH  in 
form. 

When  the  nucleus  is  about  to  divide,  it  first  of  all  begins  to  grow, 
the  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  tiie  cell  often 
increasing  twofold  in  length.  As  soon  as  the  nucleus  has  reached 
its  full  length,  changes  in  its  contents  are  apparent,  and  protoplasm 
begins  to  collect  at  both  its  poles.  The  nucleus  now  begins  to  become 
oo^rsely  granular,  and  the  granules  to  collect  into  Imes  which,  of 
various  l^gths,  permeate  the  nucleus  more  or  less  obliquely,  and 
with  more  or  less  of  an  S-like  curvature.  The  sharp  external  dif« 
ferentiation  of  the  nucleus  is  then  lost,  and  the  star^-grains  in  its 
interior  absorbed. 

From  three  to  four  hours  have  now  elapsed  since  the  commence 
ment  of  growth,  and  the  following  stages,  till  the  complete  formation 

*  «8B.  Med.-NatarwiflB.  GeeeU.  Jena,'  1879,  p.  98. 
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of  the  danghter-naclei,  do  not  oooapj  much  more  than  two  hours. 
The  granules  in  the  lines  first  coalesce  with  one  another,  although  the 
moniliform  contour  of  the  lines  is  still  preserved ;  hut  they  gradually 
heoome  more  and  more  ohliterated.  The  ohject  next  becomes  again 
sharper  and  clearer,  and  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  threads  pene- 
trate the  nucleus  longitudinally,  which  again  arrange  themselveB  in 
S-like  curvatures.  These  threads  next  become  thicker  and  smaller  in 
number,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  patterns ;  but  these  changes  proceed 
slowly,  and  are  difficult  to  follow.  At  this  stage  the  nucleus  usually 
appears  as  if  constricted  in  the  middle. 

The  threads  next  begin  to  straighten  themselves,  this  process 
advancing  from  the  equatorial  regions  to  the  poles,  where  they  some- 
what approximate ;  and  thus  arises  the  typi<^  form  of  the  nableos 
described  by  Strasburger  as  the  "kemtonne"  or  "barrel."*  It 
consists  of  a  relatively  small  nxmiber  of  comparatively  thick  threads, 
or  rather  rods,  which  can  be  followed  more  or  less  continuously  firom 
one  pole  of  the  barrel  to  the  other,  both  poles  being  characterized  by 
an  accumulation  of  colourless  protoplasm. 

Then  follows  the  rupture  of  the  barrel  in  its  equator,  first  at  the 
periphery,  then  in  the  interior.  The  rods  are  simply  constricted  in 
the  middle,  the  outermost  separating  from  one  another  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  fism.  From  this  time  until  the  formation  of  the  mem- 
brane of  cellulose  only  about  fifteen  minutes  elapses. 

The  two  halves  of  the  barrel  separate  from  one  another,  but  all  the 
rods  are  not  ruptured  at  precisely  the  same  time,  so  that  the  separation 
is  not  at  first  very  sharp.  Between  the  separated  halves  of  the  rods 
there  remains  a  hyaline  substance  which,  when  fresh,  is  peifectly 
homogeneous,  and  remains  so  with  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid ;  but  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol  or  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid  the  most  beautiful 
longitudinal  striation  is  revealed.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt 
that  this  substance  was  previously  present  between  the  rods,  for  the 
rods  can  be  seen  evidently  to  withdraw  themselves  from  it.  The 
author  is  induced  to  recur  to  his  original  view  that  in  the  division  of 
a  nucleus  the  rods  owe  their  origin  to  this  substance,  which  has  been 
taken  up  into  the  nucleus,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  free  cell- 
formation  they  must,  at  least  mostly,  be  differentiated  from  the  proto- 
plasm which  surrounds  the  nucleus. 

As  soon  as  the  colourless  substance  becomes  visible  between  the 
halves  of  the  barrel,  the  cell-plate  becomes  apparent  in  its  equator, 
composed  of  a  simple  row  of  dark  granules,  iJie  origin  of  wluoh  is 
difficult  to  trace.  They  soon  coalesce  into  a  continuous  homogeneous 
pellicle,  which  is  recognized  as  the  new  cellulose-wall.  The  granular 
protoplasm  collected  in  the  equator  of  the  cell-threads  is  pressed 
aside,  and  the  hyaline  substance  now  lies  distinctly  in  the  form  of  a 
convex  lens  between  the  two  nascent  sister-nuclei,  divided  by  the 
cellulose- wall  clearly  distinguishable  as  a  black  line.  The  striation  oi 
the  hyaline  substance  is  revealed  by  application  of  alcohol  or  1  per 
cent,  chromic  acid. 

These  observations  seem  greatly  to  increase  the  importance  to  be 
♦  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  910. 
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attached  to  the  part  played  hy  the  nucleus  in  the  division  of  vegetable 
cells. 

The  development  of  the  two  new  nuclei  proceeds  very  rapidly  in 
TradescanHa.  Even  while  separating  from  one  another  the  rods 
begin  to  coalesce,  the  process  commencing  at  one  extremity  and 
advancing  to  the  whole  length,  a  longitudinal  striation  remaining 
visible  for  about  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  this  disappears  the  young 
nuclei  have  a  speckled  appearance;  but  soon  a  definite  separation 
takes  place  of  the  substance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  cell-sap,  indi- 
cated by  a  distinct  black  punctation.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
most  from  the  time  when  the  barrel  begins  to  divide,  the  new  nuclei 
have  assumed  their  permanent  character. 

The  young  completely  formed  nuclei  are  at  once  sharply  di£Eer- 
entiated  from  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  cell-threads,  which  is  in 
the  living  condition  altogether  homogeneous.  A  few  small  vacuoles 
make  their  appearance  between  the  young  nuclei  and  this  substance ; 
while  at  the  spots  where  the  connection  is  still  maintained  the  con- 
tour of  the  nucleus  soon  again  disappears,  and  the  substance  of  the 
cell-threads  is  clearly  taken  up  into  ihe  nucleus.  The  young  nucleus 
hence  grows  rapidly,  and  approaches  on  both  sides  the  new  division- 
wall.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  is  completed,  each  of  the  two  nuclei 
has  again  a  sharp  contour,  and  retires  from  tiie  division-wall  to  the 
interior  of  the  cell.  The  starch-grains,  which  resemble  nucleoli,  at 
the  same  time  make  their  appearance  in  the  nucleus. 

The  mature  nucleus  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  is  suspended 
in  but  a  small  amount  of  protoplasm.  Only  at  the  apex  of  the  termi- 
nal cell  of  the  hairs  of  Tradescantia  is  found  any  considerable  collec- 
tion of  protoplasm. 

The  reagents  found  to  be  best  adapted  for  these  observations  are 
alcohol  and  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid ;  the  latter  causing  least  change 
in  the  object.  The  investigations  were  carried  out  in  a  moist 
chamber.  On  the  covering-glass  was  placed  a  drop  of  1  per  cent 
solution  of  sugar,  which  was  spread  out,  and  the  entire  freshly 
gathered  stamen  placed  on  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  hairs  are 
immersed  in  the  fluid.  The  covering-glass  is  then  turned  over,  and 
placed  with  its  edges  on  a  papier-mach6  frame.  In  the  suspended 
drop  a  number  of  hairs  are  sufficiently  close  to  the  covering-glass  to 
allow  of  their  study  with  Zeiss's  immersion  system  I,  a  magnifying 
power  of  560  with  eye-piece  2. 

Structure  of  the  Aerial  Roots  of  Orchids.^— The  aerial  roots  of 
epiphytal  orchids  are  clothed  with  a  special  tissue  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture to  which  the  term  velamen  has  been  given.  Of  this  tissue  M. 
Prillieux  has  made  a  special  study,  and  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  strata: — (V)  the  spongy  envelope, 
occupying  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  root,  and  composed  of 
10-16  or  more  layers  of  cells ;  (2)  the  protective  layer,  never  more 
than  one  cell  in  tiiickness. 

•  *  BuU.  8oc.  Bot  France/  xxvi.  (1879)  p.  275. 
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The  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  spongy  envelope  are  commonly 
marked  with  spiral  bands  or  other  thickenings.  The  outermost  layer 
of  cells  differs  from  the  rest,  and  gives  birth  to  hairs. 

Beneath  the  spongy  envelope,  differentiated  into  several  layers  or 
not  (in  Vanilla  consisting  of  a  single  layer),  is  a  stratum  differing 
from  it  altogether  in  its  origin,  and  treated  by  some  writers  as  the 
true  epidermis,  the  endoderm  of  Oudemans. 

M.  Prillieux  regards  the  entire  velamen  as  corresponding  to  the 
epidermis,  and  its  subjacent  layer,  the  endoderm,  to  a  hypodermal 
layer.  The  spiral  cells  of  the  spongy  envelope  are  of  an  imdoubtedly 
suberous  character. 

B.    CBYPTOGAMIA. 

Fungi. 

Luminous  Fungus  from  the  Andaman  Islands.* — ^Mr.  Berkeley 
records  the  receipt  of  an  extremely  luminous  agaric,  of  a  small  size 
but  oxceeding  in  brilliancy  anything  which  has  hitherto  been  ob- 
served. The  cause  of  the  luminosity  is  at  present,  he  believes,  quite 
unknown.  Even  the  opportunities  of  examining  the  large  olive-tree 
agaric  of  the  South  of  Europe  have  been  without  result.  The  only 
instances  of  luminosity  which  have  occurred  at  home  have  been  con- 
fined to  mycelia  in  conjunction  with  decaying  wood  or  fermenting 
leaves ;  but  in  the  nxunerous  cases  which  have  occurred  in  tropical 
climates  there  has  been  no  question  as  to  decomposition.  The 
fungus  is  quite  young,  and  scarcely  fully  developed.  The  name  and 
characters  of  the  species,  which  is  certainly  new  to  science,  are  given 
as  follows  : —  Agaricus  (Pleurotua)  Emerici,  n.  s.  —  Fileus  at  first 
spathulate,  quite  smooth,  dark  brown;  at  length  suborbicnlar,  soon 
changing  to  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow ;  minutely  virgate ; 
stem  ob»>lete ;  gills  of  the  same  colour  as  the  pileus,  narrow  inter- 
stices smooth.  Pileus  about  \  inch  across,  attached  behind  without 
any  stem,  either  nearly  flat,  or  helmet-shaped,  emitting  a  most  brilliant 
light,  the  entire  substance  being  luminous.  The  species  was  found  by 
IkDtjor  Emeric  S.  Berkeley. 

Locularia  ribe8icola.t  —  It  had  already  been  suggested  by  8. 
Schulzer  that  this  organism,  placed  among  the  Sphadronemeie,  was  the 
pycnidium  or  early  form  of  an  ascomycetous  Fungus ;  and  this  sus- 
picion he  is  now  able  to  confirm,  identifying  it  with  the  genus  Lophw- 
stoma.  This  genus  is  now  known  in  three  distinct  stages  of  develop- 
ment: —  1,  the  microstylospore-form  or  Locularia;  2,  barren,  the 
nucleus  consisting  merely  of  hyphsB  ;  and  3,  the  perfect  ascophorous 
form. 

White  Bilberries.t'J.  Schroeter  has  observed  in  wood  clearings  in 
Baden  a  number  of  plants  of  Vaccinium  MyrtUlm  with  white  berries. 
As  a  rule,  all  the  pluits  in  a  patch  were  ailected  in  this  way,  and  the 

*  •  Gardeners'  Chronicle,*  xiii.  (1880)  p.  240. 
t  'Oesterr.  hot.  Zeitschr./  xxix.  (1879)  p.  393. 
X  *  Hedwigia,*  xviii.  (1879)  p.  177. 
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leayes  showed  evidence  of  mihealtliiness.  The  leaves  were  in  some 
cases  attacked  bj  Exobaiidium^  but  then  there  were  no  berries. 

Examination  of  the  berries  showed  that  beneath  the  white  skin 
was  a  solerotinm-like  body,  resembUng  the  berry  in  form,  and  form- 
ing a  hollow  globe ;  it  was  of  a  homy  consistency,  and  comppsed 
on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  a  black,  smooth,  cortical  substance, 
within  of  a  white,  cartilaginous  medullary  mass.  It  had  consumed 
the  flesh  of  the  berry,  sclerenchyma-cells  remaining  enclosed  in  the 
sclerotium.  On  being  made  artificially  to  germinate  the  sderotium 
developed  into  an  ascomycetous  fangus,  the  asci  each  containing  eight 
ascospores.  Thid  was  determined  by  Schroeter  to  be  a  Peziza^  belonging 
to  the  section  Sderotinia  of  Fuckel,  and  the  genus  Butstroemia  of 
Earsten.  He  considers  it  nearly  allied  to  P.  Fuckeliana  de  By.,  and 
proposes  for  it  the  name  Butstroemia  {Sderotinia)  haccarum. 

The  plantations  of  cranberry  (0«ycoccM«  macrocarpua)  which  cover 
large  tracts  of  ground  in  New  «fersey,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania, 
are  liable  to  a  disease  which  results  in  decay  of  the  berries.  Schroeter 
suggests  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  attacks  of  a  parasitic  fungus  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Besearches  on  UredinesB.* — Dr.  J.  Schroeter  continues  his 
careful  investigations  of  this  interesting  family  of  fmigi,  respecting 
the  life-history  of  which  much  still  remains  to  be  learnt.  He  is  able 
to  give  a  full  description  of  the  rare  Uredo  Ledi,  the  uredospores  of 
which  indicate  that  the  fungus  is  really  a  Coleoaporium^  and  he  pro- 
poses the  name  Coleosporium  Ledi,  To  tiie  same  species  he  also  refers 
Uredo  Bhododendri. 

In  this  instalment  of  his  paper  Dr.  Schroeter  gives  a  synopsis  of 
the  genus  Coleosporivm ;  of  the  UredinesB  parasitic  on  European 
Banunculaceaa,  on  European  grasses,  and  on  European  UmbellifersB. 
A  large  number  of  observations  on  other  species  are  also  recorded. 

Uredo  CircsBSB.f — A  fungus  growing  on  Circoea  was  long  ago 
described  under  this  name  by  Albertini  and  Schweinitz.  Schroeter 
mentions  it  under  the  uredo-forms  of  which  the  teleuto-forms  are  not 
yet  known.  Dr.  G.  Winter  has  now  detected  the  teleutospores,  and 
determines  the  fungus  to  belong  to  Melampsora  according  to  the  old 
definition  of  this  genus,  and  L.  Magnus's  section  of  it  Phragmopsora, 
He  therefore  assigns  to  it  the  name  Phragmopsora  CirccecB^  and  con- 
siders it  near  to  P.  EpUcbiiy  which  was  growing  at  a  short  distance  on 
Epilohium  roseum. 

Onion-rust,  Urocystis  Cepulse.!— -In  continuation  of  his  previous 
researches  on  this  snbject,§  M.  Comu  reviews  what  is  at  present 
known  respecting  this  pest.  He  does  not  regard  the  fungus  as  a 
variety  of  Urocystis  Colchici  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Cooke,  but  rather  as 
an  independent  species ;  and  the  disease,  tiberefore,  as  one  that  has 
only  quite  recently  made  its  appearance,  carried  probably  to  the 

♦  'Beitr.  Biol.  Pflanz.'  (Cohn).  iii.  (1879)  p.  51. 
t  *Hedwigia,'  xviii.  (1879)  p.  170. 
X  *  BuU.  Soc.  Bot  France/  xxvi.  (1879)  p.  263. 
§  See  this  Jouraal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  921. 
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oultiyated  onion  from  some  wild  species  where  it  has  not  yet  been 
detected. 

M.  Coma  enumerates  also  the  other  diseases  to  which  the  onion 
is  sabjected,  viz. :  (1)  the  disease  known  as  "  la  graisse,"  by  which 
in  ^et  seasons  and  in  certain  soils  the  whole  substance  of  the  onion 
becomes  oily  and  foetid ;  this  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  appear- 
ance oi  Peronospora  Schleideniana  ;  (2)  a  Oladosporiwn  which  produces 
black  spots,  but  is  not  serious. 

JEcidium  abietinunL*~Professor  De  Bary  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  this  fungus,  found  throughout  tiie  Alps  oa  the  spruce 
fir,  from  an  altitude  of  1000  metres  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  tree.  It 
is  found  only  on  the  shoots  of  the  present  season,  the  tecidium  fruits 
appearing  on  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  usually  flattened 
tubes,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  projecting  to  a  height  of  1  mm.  aboye  the 
surface,  and  with  quite  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  UredinesB.  When 
the  fecidium  fruits  are  mature,  the  spermogonia  are  yisible  as  brown 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  parasite,  widely  distributed 
through  the  Alps,  is  not  found  in  other  similar  situations,  as  the 
Yosges,  Black  Forest,  &c.  A  careful  examination  shows  that  the 
tissue  of  other  non-infected  parts  of  the  tree  is  not  infected  by  the 
mycelium  of  the  parasite ;  while  the  spores  readily  germinate  into  a 
ouryed  filament.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  e^cidium  must  be 
brought  to  the  foliage  of  the  pine  in  some  other  form ;  and  analogy 
indicates  that  this  would  be  in  the  form  of  teleutospores.  The  only 
teleutospore-form  at  present  known  on  the  pine  is  that  described 
under  the  name  Chrysomyxa  AhieHa^  which  does  not  produce  sBcidia. 
The  flBcidium  of  the  spruce  fir  is  therefore  clearly  a  heteroBcious  or 
dioecious  species. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  it  struck  Professor  De  Bary  that  the 
JEcidium  abietinum  was  found  only  in  those  districts  marked  by  the 
presence  of  Bhododendron  ferrugineum  or  hirgutum.  The  uredo-form 
common  on  these  species,  Uredo  Bhododendri^  had  however  not  been 
known  to  produce  teleutoc^res.  But  in  July,  1878,  Dr.  Blytt  brought 
from  the  Great  Scheideck  leaves  of  B,  ferrugineum,  on  the  under  side 
of  which  were  uredo-pustules  producing  abundance  of  teleutospores  ; 
and  they  were  subsequently  found  abundantly  in  the  same  situation 
in  the  early  spring.  From  this  situation  they  undoubtedly  reach  the 
young  shoots  of  Uie  pine,  and  germinate  in  l^e  well-known  aacidium- 
form.  The  aBcidiospores  are  disseminated  when  ripe  in  immense 
quantities,  and  easily  again  reach  the  rhododendron. 

Albertini  and  Schweinitz  have  described  the  A,  abietinum  as 
occurring  on  the  spruce  fir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ledum  paluttre, 
which  again  is  attacked  by  a  uredo-form  Uredo  Ledi.  These  two 
uredos  show  considerable  differences  from  one  another,  but  whether 
specific  or  only  induced  by  growing  on  a  different  host,  De  Bary  is  at 
present  unable  to  decide. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  position  of  the  fungus,  De  Bary 
considers  it  very  nearly  allied  to  the  other  parasite  of  the  spruce  fir 

*  *  Bot.  Zeit./  xxxvii.  (1879)  p.  761. 
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CkryBomyxa  Ahietis^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  feoidio-form  in  which 
the  production  of  secidia  has  been  suppressed,  and  whose  uredo-form 
is  also  unknown.  The  genus  Ohryaomyxa  maj  then  be  divided  into 
two  subgenera,  Euchrysomyxa  ( =  Mdampaoropais  Schroeter),  embracing 
C,  Ledi  and  Bhododendri^  and  Leptochrysomyxa,  embracing  (7.  Ahietia 
only.  As  to  the  position  of  this  genus,  he  would  place  it  near  to, 
rather  than  include  it  under,  the  Coleosporieae. 

Finally,  De  Bary  regards  Chrysomyxa  Abielis  as  in  reality  a  very 
simple  tremellinous  fungus,  or  at  all  events  as  presenting  a  link 
between  the  UredineaB  and  the  Tremellini,  and  confirming  the  close 
relationship  of  these  families  already  suggested  by  Tulasne. 

Excrescences  on  the  Roots  of  the  Alder.* — ^M.  Gravis  returns  to 
this  subject;  and  while  thinking  that  further  investigation  is  yet 
required  to  clear  up  all  the  difficult  points  connected  with  it,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  fungus  frequently  found  in  the  cells  is  an  accidental 
accompaniment  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He  finds  that 
some  of  the  cells  in  the  part  affected  contain  an  amorphous  viscid 
mass  resembling  more  or  less  the  plasmodium  of  the  Plaamodiophora 
BrassiccR  found  by  M.  Woronin  in  the  excrescences  on  the  roots  of  the 
cabbage,  while  neighbouring  cells  contain  granules  which  may  be  the 
spores  of  the  same  organism.  In  other  cells  again  are  ovoid  masses 
which  may  be  the  Schimia  Alni  of  the  same  author,f  but  no  distinct 
hyphse  nor  spores  were  to  be  detected.  The  only  means  of  setting 
the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  at  rest  would  be  to  induce  the 
spores  to  germinate  artificially ;  but  all  attempts  at  this  have  hitherto 
failed. 

InflneAce  of  Temperature  on  the  increase  of  Teast.t— The  effect 
of  various  temperatures  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  yeast-cells  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  study  by  B.  Pedersen,  the  test  employed  being 
counting  the  number  of  the  cells. 

Carefully  planting  out  100  yeast-cells,  it  was  found  that  during  a 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  they  increased  to  225  at  4°  0.,  to  476  at 
13° -5,  to  1206  at  23^  to  1759  at  28°,  to  639  at  34°,  while  at  38°  no 
increase  had  taken  place.  The  *'  optimum  "  temperature  is  therefore 
between  28°  and  34°  0.,  and  nearer  to  the  former  ;  on  each  side  of  the 
optimum  the  rapidity  of  increase  diminishes,  and  at  88°  C.  it  ceases 
altogether.  During  the  second  day  the  multiplication  of  the  yeast- 
cells  was  much  more  rapid  at  15°*  5  than  at  4°  or  at  23° ;  at  the  latter 
temperature  it  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  After  eight  days  the 
nutrient  fluid  sowed  with  an  equal  number  of  yeast-cells  contained 
nearly  the  same  number  of  cells,  but  twenty  times  that  originally 
introduced,  whether  the  temperature  were  13° '5  or  23°. 

The  total  result  of  the  experiments  was  that  temperature  exercises 
a  great  influence  on  the  rapidity  with  which  yeast-cells  propagate, 
but  that  it  produces  no  alteration  on  the  total  number  of  cells  finally 

*  •  Bull.  Boo.  Roy.  Bot.  Belgique/  xviii.  2nd  Div.  (1879)  p.  52,  and  xix.  2nd 
Div.  (1880)  p.  15. 

t  See  this  Journal,  11.  riSTQ)  p.  929. 

X  *  Meddelser  fra  Garlsberg  Laboratoriet,'  Heft  1,  p.  38 ;  see  *  Naturforscher,' 
xu.  (1879)  p.  444. 
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resulting  in  a  definite  quantity  of  a  nutrient  fluid  of  definite  oompo-* 
sition. 

Corrosion  of  Orains  of  Starch  by  a  KicrococcuB.* — ^Wben  grains 
of  wheat  germinate,  before  the  starch-grains  can  pass  into  the  embryo 
for  its  sustenance,  they  haye  to  undergo  a  process  of  partial  decomposi- 
tion or  fermentation,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  agent  known  as 
diastase.  This  substance  insinuates  itself  between  the  lamins  of  the 
starch-grain,  and  causes  crevices  and  fissures  by  which  the  grain  is 
completely  broken  up.  In  the  pink  grains  of  com,  the  colour  of 
which  is  caused  by  a  micrococcus,t  the  corrosion  is  effected  in  a 
totally  diffsrent  manner.  No  such  crevices  are  found  in  the  starch- 
grains,  which  gradually  waste  away  without  materially  changing  their 
form.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  M.  Prillieux  is  that  the  micrococcus 
does  not  secrete  any  liquid  ferment  which  penetrates  into  the  starch- 
grains  after  the  manner  of  diastase  and  other  solvents  of  starch,  bat 
that  the  particles  of  starch  are  decomposed  only  by  actual  contact 
with  the  micrococcus. 

Kicrococcus  prodigiosus.} — The  vital  phenomena  of  this  blood- 
red  protophyte  have  recently  been  investigated  by  Dr.  A.  Wemich  of 
Berlin.  He  found  that  it  attacked  starch-meal  and  rice  under  any 
circumstances,  but  that  uncooked  white  or  yolk  of  egg,  turnip,  or 
potato  were  unaffected,  infection  only  taking  place  after  boiling ;  thin 
slices  of  cold  boiled  potato  are  the  best  substratum.  Infection  is 
caused  either  by  actual  contact  or  by  carriage  through  the  air,  but 
only  with  a  strong  current ;  a  stopper  of  wadding  completely  prevents 
the  carriage  of  the  germs.  Water,  whether  warm  or  cold,  is  unfwonr- 
able  to  the  propagation  of  the  micrococcus;  glycerine  preserves  it 
for  some  days ;  alcohol,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  carbolic  acids  kill  it 
speedily ;  potassium  hypermanganate  has  no  injurious  effect  in  a  solu- 
tion of  2  to  5  per  cent. ;  dilute  salicylic  acid  appears  to  promote  its 
growth. 

Bacillus  amylobaoter  in  the  Carboniferous  Period.§ — ^DLYan 
Tieghem  has  made  the  interesting  observation  that  in  fossil  v^etable 
remains  (from  the  carboniferous  period)  of  roots  of  gymnosperms 
presenting  the  strongest  similarity  to  those  of  the  cypress  or  yew,  a 
process  of  disintegration  of  the  tissue  is  observable  precisely  like 
that  caused  by  Bacillus  amyhbaeter.  He  therefore  concludes  that  in 
that  remote  epoch,  as  in  oiur  own,  this  minute  organism  was  the  grand 
destructive  agent  of  vegetable  tissues,  and  that  the  butyric  fermen- 
tation which  it  sets  up  in  cellulose,  as  in  all  other  substances  from 
which  it  derives  its  nutriment,  is  one  of  the  most  universally  distri- 
buted phenomena  in  the  organic  world. 

Bacillus  of  Leprosy.|| — ^Investigations  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tagion of  leprosy,  by  G.  A.  Hansen,  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 

♦  *  Bull.  Soc  Bot.  France,'  xxvi.  (1879)  p.  187. 
t  See  this  Journal,  antej  p.  131. 
X  '  Beitr.  Biol.  Pflanz.'  (Cohn),  iu.  (1879)  p.  105. 
§  *Compte8  Bcmlus,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  1102. 
II  •  Quart.  Journ.  »Iicr.  Sci.,'  xx.  (1880)  p.  92. 
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that  the  small  rod-shaped  bodies  that  are  always  fotmd  in  the  cells  of 
the  leprous  tubercles  are  either  masses  of  zooglcea  or  collections  of 
bacilli  enclosed  in  cells.  He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  a  more  exact 
determination  of  the  organism. 

Influence  of  the  Electric  Current  on  the  Development  of  Bacteria.* 
— According  to  a  caref  al  series  of  experiments  carried  on  by  Professor 
Cohn  and  Dr.  B.  Mendelsohn,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  effects  produced  on  the  propagation  of  bacteria  by  the 
galvanic  current : — 

As  respects  the  increase  in  mineral  nutrient  fluids :  A  single 
element  has  no  effect,  or  only  a  retarding  one,  on  the  increase  of 
bacteria.  A  battery  of  two  powerful  elements  completely  sterilizes 
the  solution  at  the  positive  pole  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours ; 
at  the  negative  pole  it  is  not  completely  sterilized  ;  but  at  neither  pole 
are  the  bacteria  killed ;  when  removed  to  a  fresh  solution  they  continue 
to  propagate.  They  are,  however,  completely  killed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  by  a  battery  of  five  powerful  elements. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  referred  to  the  effects  of  a  constant 
galvanic  current  on  the  development  of  Micrococcus  jfn'odigiosua  on  the 
surface  of  boiled  potatoes.  Both  at  the  positive  and  negative  elec- 
trodes the  increase  of  the  micrococcus  was  prevented  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  on  both  sides,  but  much  more  completely  at  the  positive 
electrode.  When  the  current  was  weaker,  Uiere  appeared  on  both 
sides  of  the  positive  electrode  a  broader  or  narrower,  sharply-defined, 
colourless  strip,  while  on  both  sides  of  the  negative  electrode  the 
development  of  the  micrococcus  was  prevented  in  only  a  very  narrow 
zone.  The  more  powerful  the  corrent,'  the  broader  was  the  zone  at 
both  electrodes  where  the  increase  of  the  micrococcus  was  prevented. 
When  the  current  was  very  powerful,  it  was  altogether  suppressed ; 
the  germs  were  killed  and  botibi  halves  of  the  potato  sterilized  with 
the  exception  of  the  neutral  boundary-line. 

Presence  of  Bacteria  in  the  Air.t — A  large  series  of  experiments 
on  the  suspension  of  bacteria  in  the  air,  carried  on  at  Breslau  by  Dr. 
Miflet,  of  Eiew,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Cohn,  have 
led  to  the  following  results  : — 

1.  A  number  of  bacterial  germs  capable  of  germination  are  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

2.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  is  fidly  described,  the  germs  may  be  collected,  made  to  germi- 
nate, and  systematically  determined. 

8.  The  larger  number  of  germs  thus  detected  in  the  air  were 
those  of  micrococci  and  bacilli.  Most  of  these  were  already  known  as 
growing  in  other  media;  some  were  of  very  peculiar  and  hitherto 
unknown  forms. 

4.  Many  bacteria,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinarily  found  in  ferment- 
ing substances,  were  not  detected  in  the  air ;  this  is  true  especially  of 
Bacterium  Termo,  the  ordinary  ferment  of  putrefaction,  /S^'riSum, 
SpirochcBte,  and  some  others. 

♦  *  Beitr.  Biol.  Pflanz.'  (CJohn),  iii.  (1879)  p.  141.        t  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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5.  The  presence  of  bacterial  germs  was  in  some  cases  proTed  in 
air  absorbed  from  the  soil. 

6.  The  air,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  typhns-ward  of  a  hospital 
was  fonnd  to  be  free  from  living  bacterial  germs,  probably  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  ventilation  and  disinfection. 

7.  The  air  from  a  sewer  was  rich  in  such  germs. 

8.  The  number  of  these  experiments  was  not  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  the  difference  between  hcLcteria  collected  from  the  air  in 
different  places,  and  especially  in  certain  localities,  has  any  patho- 
genous significance,  the  results  at  present  being  negative. 

Bacteria  and  Insect-Laryse.* — ^Mr.  J.  J.  Friedrich  finds  that 
septic  liquids  containing  putrid  meat  and  decaying  plants  were 
purified  after  the  larvae  of  Culex  pipiens  had  developed  in  them  and 
feasted  upon  the  myriads  of  bacteria,  &c.  The  liquids  became  per- 
fectly clear,  transparent,  and  odourless,  the  bacteria  at  the  same  time 
disappearing  entirely,  and  he  considers  that  he  has  established  that 
the  krvsB  of  Oulex  and  other  insects  are  the  most  important  factors 
for  controlling  and  preventing  septic  processes. 

Destmction  of  Insect  Pests  by  means  of  Fungi. — CI  p.  246. 

Septic  Organisms  in  Living  Tissues.!— In  1874  Professor  Tiegel 
undertook  experiments  to  decide  whether  septic  organisms  exist  in  the 
living  tissues.  He  sealed  up  parts  of  the  bodies  of  newly-killed 
rabbits  by  dropping  them  into  melted  paraffin  at  a  temperature  assumed 
to  be  high  enough  to  destroy  any  infection  in  transit  from  the  ani- 
mal's body  to  the  paraffin.  He  found  that  in  most  instances  the 
unheated  centre  of  the  flesh  became  in  a  few  days  putrid  and  swarming 
with  bacteria.)  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  repeated  these  experiments! 
with  the  result  of  always  finding  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand  Chiene 
and  Cossar  Ewart,||  using  the  additional  precaution  of  antiseptic 
spray,  came  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

In  the  winter  of  1875,  Staff-Surgeon  E.  L.  Moss,  B.N.,  sealed  up 
musk-ox  meat  in  clean  Arctic  air,  and  it  remained  perfectly  fresh  nntU 
the  glass  tube  containing  it  was  accidentally  broken  thirteen  months 
afterwards.  Any  sources  of  putrefaction  which  may  have  existed 
were  possibly,  he  thinks,  destroyed  by  the  low  temperature  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed. 

Mr.  Moss  subsequently  made  some  experiments  to  try  whe&er  flesh 
would  keep  equally  well  if  removed  warm  from  the  body  of  a  recently 
killed  animal,  and  simply  sealed  in  an  atmosphere  whose  freedom  frx)m 
life  could  be  guaranteed.  He  led  a  pipe  from  the  nozzle  of  a  well- 
weighted  blacksmith's  bellowa,  through  a  tube  of  hard  glass  6  feet  long 
packed  with  platinum  foil,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hofi&nann  com- 
bustion furnace,  thus  obtaining  a  stream  of  air  at  the  rate  of  70  cubic 
feet  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  between  880^  and  420^  Fahr.  This 
current  was  cooled  to  between  70^  and  80*^  by  passing  through  a  brass 

•  *  Am.  Journ.  Blicr.,'  v.  (1880)  p.  34,  from  'Medical  Record.' 

t  •  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc./  1879,  p.  416.         %  Viichow's  *  Archiv.,'  xvi  p.  453. 

§  *Brit.  Mod.  Journ.,*  1878.  ||  '  Joum.  Anat.  and  PhysioL,'  lb73. 
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pipe  (first  cleansed  by  heating  to  redness),  surrounded  by  a  freezing 
mixtm'e.  In  the  air  thus  obtained,  flesh  was  removed  from  the  dorsal 
muscles  of  a  decapitated  rabbit,  using  a  scorched  knife  and  forceps, 
and  hermetically  sealed  in  three  glass  tubes  cleansed  by  heating  to 
redness.  Another  tube  containing  brain,  and  two  other  tubes  con- 
taining muscle,  were  left  closed  with  cotton-wool  only,  covered  with  a 
cap  of  resin  and  wax  cement. 

This  was  done  on  September  2nd,  1878,  and  the  tubes  were  left  in 
a  temperature  averaging  60^  Fahr.  On  the  9th,  the  tubes  Nos.  1-4, 
containing  muscle,  showed  minute  hairs  of  mycelium  projecting  in 
one  or  two  places  from  the  flesh.  In  Nos.  1-3  the  mycelium  never 
fruited,  but  disappeared  with  an  increase  of  the  moisture  of  the  flesh. 
In  No.  4  (stopped  with  wool  only)  it  fruited,  the  flesh  became  putrid, 
and  held  myriads  of  active  bacteria.  The  brain  remained  unchanged 
for  ten  'days,  and  then  suddenly  softened  and  broke  down.  Thus  one 
specimen  alone  was  lefb,  and  this  was  exhibited  (August  1879)  by  the 
author  still  intact,  apparently  having  neither  held  nor  received 
infection. 

Although  Nos.  1-3  developed  mycelium  and  extruded  a  quan- 
tity of  slightly  glairy  fluid  almost  equal  in  bulk  to  the  flesh,  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  did  not  become  putrid.  One  of  them  opened  in 
August  1879,  had  an  odour  like  boiled  rabbit  and  catchup,  and  was 
decidedly  not  offensive.  It,  like  the  others,  was  speckled  over  with 
white  aggregations,  which  proved  to  be  bunches  of  acicular  crystals 
insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  like  creatin,  and  were  only  slightly 
soluble  in  warm  water.     No  Bacteria  were  found  in  the  fluid. 

Prevented  by  circumstances  from  continuing  these  experiments, 
Mr.  Moss  turned  his  attention  to  observations  on  human  venous  blood, 
by  a  method  which  appeared  to  exclude  possibility  of  infection,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  allows  the  blood  to  be  examined  at  intervals. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  small  glass  bulbs  connected 
together  by  capillary  tubes,  so  that  one  bulb  and  its  contents  can  be 
separated  from  the  rest  by  the  blowpipe.  The  tubes  and  bulbs  are 
bent  on  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  series  can  be  readily  baked  in  a 
water  or  parafi^  bath.  One  end  of  the  series  is  left  open,  packed  with 
baked  wool,  and  connected  with  an  aspirator,  the  other  drawn  to  a  fine 
point  and  sealed.  The  sealed  point  is  secured  in  a  short  piece  of 
stout  indiarubber  connection  pipe,  which  is  fiEtstened  over  the  collar 
of  a  fine  hypodermic  needle,  protected  ready  for  use  in  a  calcined 
glass  sheath.  The  whole  arrangement  is  then  repeatedly  baked  in  a 
water-bath  at  intervals  of  four  hours. 

In  using  the  apparatus,  the  sheath  is  removed  from  the  needle,  and 
the  latter  plunged  into  any  suitable  vein.  The  sealed  point  inside  the 
indiarubber  connection  tube  is  broken,  and  the  blood  flows  gently 
through  the  series  of  bulbs,  drawn  on  by  the  aspirator  acting  through 
the  cotton  plug.  When  sufficient  has  entered,  the  blowpipe  severs  the 
tube  next  the  needle,  and  instantly  afterwards  that  next  the  wool  plug. 

By  this  method  Mr.  Moss  has  constantly  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
forty-eight  or  more  hours,  organisms  in  the  blood  of  intermittent 
fever,  which  be  was  unable  to  find  in  fresh  blood.     Thoy  consist  of 
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baoterine  pairs  or  single  individuals  in  active  locomotion,  sometimeB 
stationary  in  zooglea  groups,  and  occasionally  in  chains  of  four  or 
more.  The  ghost  cells  recently  described  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  Cork,  are  also  to  be  demonstrated  by 
this  method  in  blood  a  month  sealed. 

Influence  of  Aromatic  Decomposition-Froducts  on  certain 
FungL* — ^Dr.  Wernich  has,  with  the  co-operation  of  Professor  Salkow- 
ski,  set  before  himself  the  problem  of  discovering  whether  the  aro- 
matic products  found  during  the  putrefaction  of  albuminous  substances 
have  any  destructive  effects  on  Bacteria^  and  whether  these  substances 
have  an  influence  proportionate  to  their  amount ;  the  investigations 
extended  over  the  influences  of  indol,  phenol,  phenyl-propionic  acid, 
and  other  bodies.  After  a  careful  account  of  his  various  experiments, 
the  author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  give  no  litUe  support 
to  the  view  that  disease-producing  fungi  are,  after  a  time,  destroyed 
by  the  poisons  to  which  they  themselves  give  rise  during  their  growth 
and  multiplication ;  this  of  course  explains  the  cyclical  course  of 
various  infectious  diseases ;  while  it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  by  careful 
observations  and  experiments  of  this  kind  that  pathological  riddles 
will  ever  be  unravelled. 

Ferment  of  Nitriflcation.  f — The  term  nitrification  is  used  by 
MM.  Schloesing  and  Muntz  for  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic 
substances,  and  the  consequent  production  of  nitrates,  which  goes  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  soil.  This  process  they  regard  as  one  analogous 
to  fermentation.  On  examining  with  a  sufficiently  high  power  the 
soil  containing  these  substances,  the  organic  debris  is  seen  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  immense  variety  of  minute  organisms.  Pasteur 
has  given  the  name  **  shining  corpuscles  '*  (corpu8ajie$  hrUkuUs)  to  the 
excessively  minute  pcurticles  which  he  regards  as  the  germs  of 
Bacteria  ;  and  it  is  these  bodies  which  Schloesing  and  Muntz  believe 
to  be  the  agents  in  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances,  or  the 
nitric  ferment.  It  multiplies  slowly  in  suitable  liquids  by  budding. 
It  is  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  temperature  of  100^  C,  and  one  of 
90°  arrests  its  action.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  it  being  very  rare 
to  And  a  particle  of  soil  from  which  it  is  entirely  absent. 

Alopecia  areata.| — Whether  this  disease,  one  manifestation  of 
which  is  the  appearance  of  bare  spots  on  the  hair  and  beard,  is  the 
result  of  the  attacks  of  a  parasitic  fangus  or  not,  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  among  medical  men.  Dr.  H.  Eichhorst  has  carefidly 
examined  a  case,  and  made  microscopical  preparations  which  clearly 
show  the  presence  of  fungus-spores  at  the  part  affected ;  though  to 
what  species  or  even  group  they  belong  he  was  unable  |o  determine. 

Microthelia  and  DidymosphsBria.! — Dr.  Behm  identifies  these 
two  genera,  of  which  the  former  has  been  described  by  Eorber  as  a 
genus  of  lichens,  the  latter  by  Fuckel  as  a  genus  of  fungi,  and 

♦  *  Archiv.  path.  Anat'  (Virchow).  Ixxviii.  (1879)  p.  51. 

t  •  Comptes  Rendus,'  Ixxxiz.  (1879)  p.  891. 

X  *  Arch.  path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.'  (Virchow),  Ixxviii.  (1879)  p.  197. 

§  '  Hodwigia,'  xviu.  (1879)  p.  161. 
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MsigiiB  the  priority  to  Edrber's  name.  He  points  out  that  we  have 
here  a  division  of  ascophorons  thallophytes,  which  has  been  claimed 
by  both  lichenologists  and  mycologists,  and  does  not  himself  decide 
the  question  whetibier  they  are  lichens  or  not,  though  they  doubtless 
belong  to  the  Asoomycetes.  He  gives  the  diagnoses  of  five  species 
hitherto  ascribed  to  MicrotkeUa,  and  eighteen  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Didymoephceria, 

Iiichenes. 

Colours  of  Lichens.* — Nylander  thus  sums  up  the  facts  regarding 
the  colour  of  lichens.  That  of  the  thallus  is  most  commonly  white 
or  nearly  so ;  less  often  dusky  green,  ruddy,  yellow,  straw-coloured, 
orange,  cinnabar,  or  black.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  black  or 
blackish  above;  and  this  colour  sometimes  extends  to  the  rhizines 
and  hypothallus.  'J^he  colour  of  the  internal  tissue  is  usually  white, 
but  in  some  cases  golden  yellow  or  less  often  ochre;  in  a  few 
instances  scarlet  or  purple.  The  colouring  matters  are  erythrinic, 
lecanoric,  and  chysophanic  acids,  to  which  Nylander  adds  two  more, 
glaucinic  and  lecithophanic. 

The  apothecia  are  sometimes  colourless,  at  other  times  black, 
dusky,  yellow,  rose,  flesh-coloured,  ferruginous,  or  red;  but  the 
conoeptacle  and  epithecimn  are  seldom  of  the  same  colour.  The 
hypothecium  is  colourless  *  or  coloured;  the  paraphyses  colourless, 
except  at  the  tips.  The  spores  are  usually  colourless,  sometimes 
dusky  or  blackish. 

The  spermogonia  are  sometimes  coloured  on  the  outside,  but  always 
colourless  within ;  the  spermatia  always  colourless. 

Hypothallus  of  Lichen8.t — According  to  Nylander,  the  prothallus 
of  lichens  often  passes  insensibly  into  the  hypothallus.  By  the  pro- 
thallus (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  prothallinm  of  vascular 
cryptogams  which  bears  the  sexual  organs),  he  understands  the  early 
stage  of  the  hypothallus  which  proceeds  at  once  from  the  germinating 
spore.  Both  consist  entirely  of  hyphs,  scarcely  exceeding  3-4  fi  in 
diameter.     The  hypothallus  is  usually  more  or  less  white,  sometimes 

grey- 

The  veteran  lichenologist  takes  the  opportunity  of  again  recording 
his  dissent  from  the  fungo-algal  lichen-theory  of  Schwendener; 
stating  that  the  hyphfiB  of  which  the  prothallus  is  composed  never 
have  tihe  power  of  investing  substances  which  are  embedded  in  them. 
No  Protococcus  or  other  alga  can  possibly  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  lichen,  the  gonidia  being  developments  firom  the  hyphal  structure 
itself. 

AlgSB. 

structure  and  Classification  of  SoytonemaceflB^— In  the  most 
recent  of  his  important  series  of  papers  on  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  the  Phycochromaceas,  Signer  Borzi  thus  sums  up  his 
results,  as  fEkr  as  regards  the  Scytonemaceao : — 

1.  The  vegetative  increase  of  the  filaments  takes  place  by  repeated 

♦  *  Flora,'  Uu.  (1879)  p.  557.  f  Ibid.,  p.  574. 

t  '  Nuov.  Giora.  Bot.  ItaL,'  xi.  (1879)  p.  384. 
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diyision  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  diameter  of  the  cells  (CoUo' 
desmiumiy  Tolypothri»^  HUseOj  SoftanemaS,  or  by  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  division  (Stigonema,  Hapalonphon^  Oapsosira). 

2.  The  increase  of  the  colonies  takes  place  by  the  formation  of 
"  pseudoramuli  "  and  true  branching,  or  by  fracture. 

8.  The  pseudoramuli  are  portions  of  filaments  which  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  direction  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  heterocysts 
{Toli^thrix\  or  without  their  intervention  {HiUea,  Sqftonema). 

4.  The  formation  of  pseudoramuli  may  be  regarded  as  a  process  of 
multiplication  by  means  of  immobile  fragments,  which  are  sometimes 
capable  of  isolating  themselves  and  developing  independently  into 
new  colonies  (Hilsea,  ScyUmema  sp.,  Tolypothrix  sp.). 

5.  In  the  genus  Coleodesmium  the  increase  of  the  colony  is  effected 
by  spontaneous  fraction  of  the  filaments;  the  different  portions 
remain  united  in  a  bundle  within  a  common  gelatinous  envelope,  where 
they  increase  independently. 

6.  True  ramifications  originate  from  repeated  division  of  any  cell 
in  the  series,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  last  divisi<m 
(Stigonema,  Capsosira,  HapcUosiphon), 

7.  All  the  Scytonemaoead  multiply  by  means  of  mobile  fragments 
or  hormogonia,  or  by  spores. 

8.  The  hormogonia  are  set  at  liberty  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
gelatinous  envelope,  when  the  filament  breaks  up  into  fragments, 
each  of  which  becomes  a  hormogonium ;  or  by  the  whole  of  the  fila- 
ments, becoming  transformed  into  hormogonia. 

9.  The  hormogonia  move  slowly  in  the  water  in  a  rectilinear 
direction ;  light  exercises  no  influence  on  their  movement. 

10.  During  germination  the  hormogonia  are  enclosed  in  a  delicate, 
transparent,  mucilaginous  envelope,  while  breaking  up  into  portions 
of  various  lengths  (Tolypothrix,  Coleodesmium,  ScyUmema  sp.,  Sti- 
gonema sp.,  Capaosira),  or  each  is  completely  transformed  into  a  new 
colony  without  breaking  up  {Seytonema  sp.,  Stigonema  sp.). 

11.  During  the  tra^osformation  of  an  entire  hormogonium,  or  of 
each  fragment  of  one,  into  a  colony,  one  of  the  two  apical  cells  of 
the  filament  becomes  a  heterocyst,  except  in  Coleodesmium, 

12.  The  spores  are  isolated  cells  capable  of  resisting  cold  and 
excessive  drought ;  they  germinate  after  a  certain  period  of  rest 

13.  During  germination  the  exospore  bursts  transversely  to  give 
exit  to  the  internal  germ. 

The  ScytonemacefB  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 
A.  The  cells  divide  transversely  only.     Tribe  I.  ScyUmemeoR, 
a.  No  pseudoramuli ;    filaments  united  in  a  bundle  within 
a  common  envelope.  Subtribel.  ColeodeamiecB.  G^us 
1.  Coleodesmium  Bzi. 
h,  Pseudoramuli;    filaments   free,    or    rarely  in  proximity 
laterally,  but  not  united  in  a  bundle  within  a  common 
envelope.    Subtribe  2.  Euscytonemece. 
a.  Colonies  csBspitose,  and  with  definite  growth ;  pseudo- 
ramuli with  1-8  heterocysts  at  the  base.     Gbnus  2. 
Tolypothrix  Ktz. 
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p.  Colonies  with  indefinite  growth ;    pseudoramnli  not 
connected  by  heterocysts. 
♦  Pseudoramnli  very  soft  and  delicate,  produced 
irregularly,    sometimes    joined     laterally,    or 
united  in  a  bundle.    Genus  8.  Hilsea  Eirchn. 
**  Pseudoramnli    in    parallel    pairs.       Grenus    4. 
Scytanema  Etz. 
Sect  1.  Petalonema.     Envelope  exceeding  the 

internal  filament,  several  lines  in  size. 
Sect.   2.    Euscytonema.      Envelope    smaller; 

pseudoramnli  free. 
Sec.   3.    Symphyosiphon.      Envelope   small; 
pseudoramnli  more  or  less  united  laterally. 
B.  Cells  dividing  also  longitudinally.    Tribe  II.  StigonemecB. 
a.  Filaments  composed  of  a  double  or  multiple  series  of  cells. 

Genus  5.  Stigonema  Ag. 
6.  Filaments  composed  of  a  simple  series  of  cells. 

a.  Filaments  erect  or  united  into  a  pulvinate  cushion  of 

definite  size.     Genus  6.  Capsoaira  Ktz. 
p.  Filaments    not    united;     heterocysts    solitary    and 
produced  by  direct  transformation  of  any  cell  of  a 
series.     Genus  7.  Hapalosiphon  Nag. 

Development  of  the  Conceptaole  of  FucaceflB.* — T.  0.  Bower 
has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  researches  on  this  subject,  relating 
to  the  genera  Fucua,  Himanthalia,  HaUdrys^  and  others,  conducted  in 
Professor  De  Bary's  laboratory  at  Strassburg.  The  materials  were 
treated,  while  fresh,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  water, 
and  afterwards  preserved  in  alcohol;  others  were  preserved  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  hardened  in  alcohol. 
The  sections  were  in  all  cases  mounted  in  glycerine  and  acetic  add. 

The  formation  of  the  conceptaole  is  preceded  by  the  decay  of  one 
or  more  cells  which  occupy  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the 
changes  which  follow.  The  number  of  cells  thus  removed  is  various, 
and  the  manner  of  their  destruction  is  not  constant,  but  the  fact 
remains  in  all  cases.  The  cell  or  cells  which  decay  are  all  members 
of  a  linear  series. 

The  differences  in  the  mode  of  development,  at  least  in  the  oarly 
stages,  depend  on  the  differences  in  activity  of  tangential  division  of 
the  cells  of  the  central  series.  In  Fucu8  the  terminal  or  initial  cell 
of  the  central  series  ceases  to  divide  tangentially,  and  is  left  behind 
by  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  when  it  decays,  leaves  a  cavity  which 
extends  further  into  the  tissue  than  the  base  of  the  cells  of  the  surround- 
ing limiting  tissue.  The  tissue  lining  the  cavity  is  therefore  in  this 
case  derived  in  its  basal  part  from  the  cortical,  in  its  upper  part  from 
the  limiting  tissue.  In  Himanihalia,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  cavity 
thus  formed  extends  only  at  most  to  the  base  of  the  cells  of  the 
limiting  tissue ;  the  lower  lining  of  the  cavity  is  thus  derived  only 
from  the  limiting  tissue. 

♦  *  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  SoL/  xx.  (1880)  p.  86. 
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The  "Fasergrabchen"  or  sterile  conceptacles  are  regarded  by  Mr. 
Bower  as  incomplete  sexual  conceptacles.  The  male  and  female  con- 
ceptacles are  indistingnishable  in  their  early  stages,  the  first  differen- 
tiation making  itself  apparent  in  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
hairs  which  line  them,  especially  of  the  neutral  hairs  and  those  which 
do  not  produce  antheridia  or  oogonia.  It  is  the  rule  that  no  branching 
occurs  in  the  neutral  hairs  of  the  female  conceptacle ;  while  in  the 
male  conceptacle,  even  before  the  formation  of  the  antheridia,  the 
hairs  branch  according  to  a  monopodial  racemose  system.  The 
antheridia  and  oogonia  he  regards  as,  in  most  cases  at  least,  morpho- 
logically identical  in  their  origin. 

Influence  of  Light  on  the  Movements  of  Desmidie®  and  Swarm- 
spores.* — ^With  the  exception  of  a  single  observation  in  Braun's 
'Yerjungung  in  der  Natur,'  hardly  any  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  influence  of  light  on  the  movements  of  Desmids.  E.  Stohl  has 
now  made  it  a  subject  of  investigation,  directing  his  attention  chiefly 
to  Glasterium  monili/erum,  specimens  of  which  he  enclosed  in  a  glass 
cube  with  walls  about  1  cm.  in  height,  changing  the  direction  of 
the  incident  light  by  means  of  mirrors. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  direction  of  the  light  exercised  a 
material  influence  on  the  position  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  cell,  this 
axis  having  a  tendency  to  place  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light ;  and  that  there  is  also  a  polarity  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
cell,  in  consequence  of  which  one  is  attracted  towards  and  the  other 
driven  away  from  the  source  of  light.  The  direction  is  subject  to 
alternations  in  consequence  of  which  the  cell  is  continually  shifting 
its  position  through  an  angle  of  180°,  presenting  each  end  alternately 
to  the  light.  In  one  experiment,  at  a  temperature  of  33°  C,  the  time 
occupied  by  this  reversal  of  position  was  from  six  to  eight  minutes ; 
in  another,  where  the  temperature  was  17°  C,  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  minutes.  In  addition  to  this  reversal,  there  was  also  a  slow  move- 
ment of  the  individual  along  the  bottom  in  the  direction  of  the  source 
of  light.  When  the  light  is  very  intense,  the  conditions  are  reversed, 
and  the  cell  places  itself  with  its  longer  axis  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  light. 

Dr.  (x5bel  has  made  similar  experiments  on  another  Desmid, 
Micrasterias  rotatay  which  was  found  to  place  itself  with  the  plane  of 
its  disk  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  band  of  chlorophyll  in  which  the  nucleus  is  embedded 
varies  with  that  of  the  incident  light. 

In  Strasburger's  work  on  the  influence  of  light  on  the  movements 
of  swarmspores,t  he  applies  the  term  phototaxis  to  the  law  by  which 
these  bodies  place  themselves  with  their  larger  axis  in  the  direction  of 
the  rays  of  light,  calling  the  swarmspores  themselves  phototaotic. 
Phototactic  swarmspores  are,  according  to  him,  either  photometric, 
when  they  turn  sometimes  one  end,  sometimes  the  other  end  towards 
the  light,  or  aphotometric,  when  the  same  end  is  constantly  turned 

•  *  Verb.  phyBikal.-med.  Gesell.  Wurzburg,*  xiv.  (1880)  p.  24. 
t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  307. 
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towards  the  light.  Among  tho  fonner  he  indudes  the  swarmspores 
of  Hcemaiococcua  and  Bryopsis;  among  the  latter  the  gametes  of 
Botrydium,  Stahl  has  repeated  the  experiments  with  the  gametes  or 
conjugating  swarmspores  of  Botrydium^  but  is  in  this  particular  unable 
to  confirm  Strasborger's  statements.  He  finds  tiiat,  like  typical 
swarmspores,  they  are  photometric. 

The  same  tendency  to  place  the  two  extremities  alternately  towards 
the  incident  light  was  observed  also  with  fixed  individuals  of  Euglena, 

Palmelline  and  Characine  in  Fresh-water  Algse.*— Since  the 
publication  of  his  note  on  PalmeUine,f  Mr.  Phipson  has  found  that 
if,  before  extracting  palmelline,  PcUmella  cruerUa  is  soaked  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  liquid  becomes  a  golden  yellow, 
and  leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  yellow  substance  with  a  little  earthy 
matter.  This  yellow  substance  appears  to  be  xanthophyll  (the 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  autumn  leaves),  as  it  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  giving  an  emerald  green  solution.  When  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  has  been  separate^  alcohol  extracts  all  the 
chlorophyll,  and  when  the  alcohol  has  been  completely  driven  off  and 
the  plant  dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  water  with  which  it 
is  to  be  covered  becomes  in  a  few  hours  charged  with  palmelline ; 
three  substances  being  thus  successively  extracted  from  one  micro- 
scopic Alga  which  to  ^e  eye  seems  to  be  blood-red. 

In  addition  there  is  found  in  small  quantities  another  very  interest- 
ing product — Characine  (so  called  on  account  of  its  very  pronounced 
marshy  odour  like  Chara).  This  is  a  substance  lighter  thiEm  water,  a 
species  of  camphor,  which  forms  very  small  pellicles  on  the  surface, 
but  only  dissolves  in  extremely  small  quantities.  If  Palmellay  OaciUaria, 
Nostoc,  &c.,  are  dried  in  the  air  and  afterwards  covered  with  cold  water, 
the  liquid,  in  eight  to  ten  hours,  will  show  on  its  surface  some  thin 
and  o^n  iridescent  layers.  The  liquid  should  be  poured  off  into  a  long 
narrow  tube  and  shaken  up  with  some  cubic  centimetres  of  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  characine,  and  leaves  it,  on  evaporation,  as  a  white  greasy 
substance,  volatile,  inflammable,  non-saponific,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  strong  marshy  smell 
which  is  very  characteristic  and  which  it  communicates  to  the  water. 
After  a  few  days  it  volatilizes,  or  rather  disappears  by  oxidation  from 
the  surface  of  l^e  water,  which  completely  loses  its  marshy  odour.  This 
odour,  so  strongly  developed  in  (Jkara^  is  due  to  this  substance,  which 
is  formed  by  the  plant  itself  during  life,  and  is  not  a  product  of 
decomposition.  Characine  is  met  with  in  all  the  terrestrial  AlgsB, 
such  as  PdlmeUa,  Vaucheria,  Andbcma^  OscUlaria,  &c.,  and  in  the 
ConfervflB.  ♦ 

Structure  of  Spirulina.} — The  species  of  this  genus  resemble 
the  other  genera  of  OsciUatoriete,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  consisting  of 
cylindrical  segmented  threads  containing  phycochrome,  and  in  being 
invested  with  a  mucilaginous  envelope;   but  they  are  peculiar  in 

♦  *  Comptes  Rendus/  bcxxix.  (1879)  p.  1078. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  316,  and  see  this  Joum.  ii.  (1879)  p.  938. 

X  •  Oesterr.  Bot.  Zeitschr./  xxx.  (1880)  p.  11. 
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having  the  filament  twisted  several  times  on  its  own  axis,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  oorkscrew.  Herr  Zokal  states  that  the  oscillatory  motion 
which  the  filaments  possess,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  but  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  genus,  consists  in  a  slow 
torsion  of  the  entire  helix  round  its  own  axis.  If  the  motion  is 
suddenly  intermpted,  the  filaments  become  for  a  moment  stationary, 
and  Ihen  retreat  towards  the  central  point  of  the  movement,  forming  a 
dark  green  lump.  The  movements  are  stated  by  the  writer  to  be 
obviously  and  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  alga; 
having  in  fact  a  close  analogy  to  the  well-known  rotation  of  growing 
shoots  and  tendrils.  The  cause  of  the  corkserow-like  torsion  is  the 
more  rapid  growth  in  length  of  the  filaments  than  that  of  the  ideal 
axis  of  growth.  Spirulina  retains  its  colour  for  years  in  glycerine, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  colouring  matter  is  something  different 
from  the  ordinary  mixture  of  chlorophyll  and  phycocyan. 


MICROSCOPY.  &c. 


Method  of  making  Seotions  of  Insects  and  their  Appendages.* 
— Mr.  J.  W.  Hyatt,  President  of  the  New  York  Microscopical  Society, 
says  that  how  to  make  a  section  through  hard,  chitinous  organs,  con^ 
sisting  of  several  pieces,  such  as  stings  and  ovipositors,  sufficiently 
thin  to  allow  of  examination  by  transmitted  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  all  the  parts  in  their  normal  position,  was  a  problem  that 
for  several  years  defied  all  his  attempts  to  solve  by  any  process  on 
record.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  by  other  devices  of  his  own, 
the  following  very  simple  method  has  proved  entirely  snocessfiiL 

The  insect  or  organ  is  placed  in  alcohol  until  it  is  thoroughly 
permeated,  and  then  removed  to  a  clear  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac, 
in  which  it  may  remain  for  a  day  or  two.  Fit  a  cylinder  of  soft  wood 
into  the  well  of  the  section-cutter ;  split  this  cylinder  through  the 
middle,  and  cut  a  groove  in  one  or  both  of  the  half  cylinders,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  object  without  pressure ;  put  the  two  pieces 
together  with  plenty  of  thick  shellac,  and  tie  them  with  a  thread. 
When  the  shellac  is  quite  hard,  which  will  be  the  case  in  a  day  or 
two,  place  the  cylinder  in  the  section-cutter,  and  after  soaking  the 
wood  with  warm  water,  sections  the  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or 
less,  may  readily  be  made. 

Should  Ihe  shellac  prove  so  opaque  as  to  interfere  with  a  proper 
examination,  a  drop  of  borax  solution  will  immediately  remove  this 
difficulty. 

CoUeoting  and  Mounting  Spiders*  Web8.t — Several  methods  have 
been  suggested  for  preserving  and  mounting  spiders*  webs.  One 
method  was  to  take  tiie  web  direct  upon  a  slide  having  a  cell  fixed 
upon  it,  and  at  once  proceed  to  mount  it.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  exact  portion  of  the  web  you  wish,  it  not  being  so  well 

♦  *  Am.  M.  Micr.  Jonrn./  i.  (1880)  p.  8. 

t  •  Journ.  Quek.  Micr.  Club,'  v.  (1880)  p.  10. 
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onder  control  when  suspended,  and  it  is  also  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
moisture  that  is  sure  to  be  present. 

Mr«  Gleorge  Hind  describes  the  following  as  a  method  which  he  has 
found  very  successful : — Take  a  few  pieces  of  wire  about  12  inches 
long,  and  bend  th^m  up  so  as  to  form  rectangular  firames.  Make  a 
number  of  these  frames  and  keep  them  in  a  racked  box  made  for  the 
purpose^  previously  gumming  them  all  round  so  that  the  web  may 
adhere  to  them.  On  finding  a  web,  some  portion  of  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  preserve,  one  of  the  frames  should  be  taken  and  put  behind 
the  web  and  drawn  towards  the  operator,  when  the  web  will  become 
cemented  to  tho  frame  all  round.  With  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  clip 
away  the  rest  of  the  web  free  from  the  wire,  and  if  this  be  carefully 
done  it  will  be  found  that  the  desired  portion  of  the  web  is  tightly 
stretched  upon  the  frame,  which  can  be  placed  in  the  racked  box,  and 
kept  ready  to  be  mounted. 

In  order  to  mount  any  portion  of  the  web  thus  obtained,  first 
eement  a  thin  paper  (or  metal)  cell  upon  a  glass  slip.  Then  having 
slightly  gummed  the  cell,  place  one  of  the  wire  frames  over  it,  taking 
care  to  bring  the  portion  of  the  web  that  is  to  be  mounted  exactly  in 
the  centre.  With  the  scissors  remove  the  superfluous  web,  and  place 
anolher  cell  upon  the  first  one,  and  a  thin  glass  cover  over  all,  securing 
the  cover  with  a  little  gum. 

Preparing  Sponges.*— In  a  paper  on  the  sponges  dredged  by  the 
Bev.  A«  M.  Norman  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  Mr.  SoUas  makes  the 
following  remarks,  which  are  of  general  interest: — ''In  preparing 
specimens  for  microscopical  examination,  I  followed  the  ordinary 
methods  for  obtaining  the  spicules  in  the  free  state ;  but  in  cutting 
and  mounting  *  sections,'  I  adopted  the  processes  which  have  hitherto, 
in  this  country  at  least,  been  confined  to  the  examination  of  quite 
soft  tissues.  A  piece  was  out  from  the  sponge  large  enough  to  contain 
a  representative  of  each  of  its  different  tissues ;  this  was  then  soaked 
in  distilled  water  till  its  contained  alcohol  was  as  nearly  as  possible  all 
extracted ;  it  was  then  transferred  to  a  strong  solution  of  gum,  in 
which  it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so ;  finally  it  was  placed 
in  the  well  of  a  freezing  microtome,  and  frozen  in  the  usual  way. 
From  the  frozen  specimen,  slices  could  be  cut  of  any  required  thin- 
ness, the  razor,  strange  to  say,  passing  through  the  soft  tissues  and 
hard  spicules  with  apparently  equal  ease. 

The  slices  so  obtained  were  variously  treated ;  some  stained  and 
some  not,  were  mounted  in  glycerine  of  various  degrees  of  strength ; 
others  were  treated  first  with  absolute  alcohol,  then  with  carbolic 
add  and  turpentine  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  ^  Teasing  *  was  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  some  tissues  with  success,  especially  when  it  was 
found  desirable  to  observe  the  behaviour  of  Ihe  tissue  with  reagents. 
Altogether  the  various  methods  pursued  have,  I  believe,  succeeded  in 
eliciting  nearly  all  the  information  that  could  be  extracted  from  the 
specimens ;  and  that  this  is  very  far  from  being  so  complete  as  could 
he  wished  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 

♦  •  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  HUt.,*  v.  (1880)  p.  130. 
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histologioal  oharaclera  aie  exhibited  in  sponges  whidi  haTe  been 
preserved  in  spirits  without  any  preyions  treatment.  Mr.  Norman's 
specimens  are  perfect  as  spirit  specimens ;  they  were  not  preserred 
with  a  view  to  submitting  them  to  detailed  histological  exami- 
nation. And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  suggesting  ^t  if  in  the 
future  it  should  be  desired  to  preserve  sponges  with  this  object,  a 
preliminary  soaking  in  osmic  acid  solution  of  *02  or  *0d  per  cent, 
should  be  given  to  them  before  placing  them  in  spirits ;  this  will 
effect  nearly  everything  that  may  be  desired.  With  osmio-acid- 
treated  specimens  and  the  help  of  a  freezing  microtome,  no  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  obtaining  an  aknost  complete  knowledge  <^ 
the  minute  structure  of  any  sponge." 

CoUeotion  of  Fresh-water  Bhizopods — See  ante,  p.  290. 

Cleaning  Diatoms,  Seaweeds,  fto.*— Mr.  G.  0.  Morris  describes 
a  plan  which  he  thinks  is  more  easy  than  that  of  M.  Petit,t  to 
dean  diatomaceous  earths  (not  containing  a  large  {)ercentage  of  lime)^ 
seaweeds,  and  the  ordinary  collections  from  ponds,  <Sbc  I^  them  in 
any  convenient  way  and  tiien  mix  them  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 
ra&er  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  bisulphate  of  potash,  and 
fuse  for  five  minutes  at  a  bright  red  heat  over  a  Bunsen  burner. 
Such  materials  as  the  Jutland  cement-stein  and  guano,  which  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  lime,  must  first  be  soaked  in  muriatic  acid  in  a 
test-tube  until  all  action  ceases,  washed,  and  then  fused  in  the  bi- 
sulphate of  potash.  In  all  cases,  after  fusing  in  the  bisulphate  of 
potash,  allow  the  mass  to  cool  in  the  crucible  and  then  place  crucible 
and  all  in  a  beaker  of  water  which  will  dissolve  the  bisalphate  and 
leave  the  diatonur  and  other  siliceous  matter  free  from  alumina  and 
organic  matters.  Wash  with  clean  water  until  there  is  no  acid  reao- 
tion  with  litmus  paper,  and  then  separate  the  diatoms  frt>m  the  saskd 
as  usually  directed. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  freedom  from  the  injurious  fumes 
of  boiling  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  also  from  the  liability  to  spurt  the 
acid  out  of  the  test-tubes.  The  diatoms  are  clean  and  white,  requir- 
ing no  bleaching  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  work  is  all  done 
with  one  operation,  except  when  Ihe  materials  contain  lime.  Even 
from  guano  the  silica  will  idl  come  out  white  and  dean.  With 
diatoms  in  situ  on  seaweed  the  author  sometimes  bums  the  material 
before  adding  the  bisulphate. 

Separating  Micro-organisms.^ — In  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
water  containing  micro-organisms,  obtained  by  means  of  a  collecting 
bottle  or  otherwise,  Mr.  M.  A.  Yeeder  allows  the  liquid  to  stand  in  a 
bowl  until  it  has  settled,  and  then  takes  up  the  water  by  means  of  a 
sponge  jpiaeed  in  a  p(^uch  made  of  fine  eilk.  If  the  water  is  allowed  to 
soak  into  the  sponge  very  gradually,  and  a  slight  squeeze  is  given 
before  removing  it  from  tiie  bowl  so  as  to  wash  away  adherent  par- 
tides,  even  the  finer  organisms  diffused  through  a  pint  of  water  may 

♦  *  Am.  M.  Micr.  Jouni./  i.  (1880)  p.  88. 
t  See  this  Jonmal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  616. 
X  *  Am.  Nat.,'  liv.  (1880)  p.  227. 
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be  left  in  great  abundance  in  a  quantity  not  lai^^er  than  a  table- 
spoonfoL 

Pringsheim's  Kethod  of  Inyestigation  by  concentrated  Snnlight* 
— We  have  already  given  at  p.  117  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pringsheim's 
paper  on  the  Fonction  of  Chlorophyll,  so  far  as  regards  the  results 
arrived  at,  but  we  add  a  somewhat  fuller  explanation  of  what  the 
author  terms  *'  a  new  and  peculiar  method  "  of  investigation  in  con- 
cetUrated  sunligJU. 

He  has  made  use  of  this  method  for  some  years  in  order  to  gather 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  light  to  the  absorption  of 
gases  by  growing  plants,  and  of  the  part  played  therein  by  chloro- 
phyll .Ajmid  the  confusion  of  contradictory  opinions  and  statements 
which  pervade  the  literature  of  the  subject,  after  many  vain  endea- 
vours to  advance  upon  the  path  usually  trodden,  he  turned  to  the 
employment  of  ifUeMsified  liglU,  hoping  thus  to  be  able  in  a  short  time 
unequivocally  to  observe  in  the  cell,  and  immediately  under  the 
Hicroecope,  the  processes  called  forth  in  plants  by  the  action  of  light. 
The  experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made  have  laboured  under 
the  serious  defect  that  a  too  inconsiderable  intensity  of  light  was  em- 
ployed. This  is  especially  true  of  those  experiments  in  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  difOarent  colours  of  the  spectrum  act 
differently  upon  plants.  If  plants  are  grown  in  diffiosed  daylight,  or 
even  in  direct  sunshine  behind  coloured  screens  or  coloured  glaases  or 
liquids,  they  evidently  grow  in  relative  obscurity  in  comparison  with 
their  normal  condition,  even  in  relation  to  the  colour,  the  action  of 
which  is  wished  to  be  investigated ;  hence  the  results  thus  obtained 
correspond  only  to  the  actions  produced  in  plants  by  insufficient  inten- 
sities of  light  Moreover,  the  fimction  of  chlorophyU  itself  contributes 
to  the  wei&ening  of  the  result. 

So  long  as  only  comparatively  inconsiderable  augmentations  of  the 
intensity  were  employed,  no  decisive  results  were  obtained.  Satis&ctory 
e£fects  were  at  last  attained  when  organic  forms,  vegetable  and  animal 
cells  and  tissues,  were  brought  into  the  plane  of  an  image  of  the  sun 
projected  in  the  focus  of  an  achromatic  lens  of  60  mm.  diameter. 

The  apprehension  which  perhaps  at  first  arises,  that  organic 
structures  must  under  these  circumstances  be  forthwitii  destroyed  by 
the  thermal  action  of  the  solar  image,  is,  as  a  closer  consideration  and 
direct  experiment  show,  unfounded.  With  proper  precautions,  the 
object  can  be  observed  undisturbed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  sun's 
image,  as  indeed  is  approximately  shown  by  the  phenomena  in  the 
8o-<»lled  solar  Microscope.  In  tins  way  the  influence  of  the  radiation 
upon  an  entire  tissue,  and  upon  each  single  ceU,  nay,  even  upon  the 
different  prnn-eonstiiaents  of  a  single  cell,  can  be  separcUely  studied,  and 
with  a  little  attention  the  thermal  and  photochemical  effects  of  the 
radiation  can  be  certainly  and  sharply  distinguished. 

Hence  this  method  of  mieroseopicail  photochemistry  (as  the  author 
calls  it)  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  investigating  whe&er  any,  and 
what,  photochemical  actions  of  light  take  place  in  protoplasm  and  in 

♦  «MB.  K.  Prenflfl.  Akad.  Wibb.  Berlin,'  1879,  p.  532 ;  see  *  Ann.  and  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist,'  v.  (1880)  p.  62. 
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the  formed  coiistitaents  of  the  cell-body ;  and  it  is  equally  smtablcL 
for  determiniBg  the  relative  degr^  of  dia^ermasy  of  the  ceU-contentB. 
and  the  cell-membrane.  In  this  way  also  the  effects  of  higher  degrees 
of  heat  can  be  more  conyeniently  brought  into  view  than  by  aid  of 
heated  object-plates.  Lastly,  it  is  self-evident  that  die  method  is 
applicable  for  animals  and  animal  tissues  as  well  as  for  plants ;  and 
with  it  we  can  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
lowest  classes  of  animals  (Protozoa  and  Coelenterata),  and  in  certain 
oases  ascertain  the  truth  respecting  the  presence  and  the  seat  of  the 
perception  of  lights 

Microsoopio  Examination  of  Sands  and  Clays. — Dr.  Sorby's 
Annnal  Address  at  the  Geological  Society  on  February  20th,  dealt 
with  the  application  of  the  Microscope  (in  most  cases  with  polarized 
light)  to  the  study  of  the  formations  of  some  of  the  sands  and  days 
with  a  view  to  see  how  much  they  could  be  found  to  tell  of  their 
own  history. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  of  the  non^caloareous  stratified 
rocks  must  be  traced  to  the  mechanical  breaking-up  or  chemical 
decomposition  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks,  though  some  of 
the  more  recent  may  be  derived  directly  from  analogous  rocks  ci 
the  early  periods.  The  method  of  this  breaking-up  or  decomposi- 
tion was  described,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  change  from 
the  temperature  and  conditions  under  which  igneous  rocks  had  been 
formed  to  subsequent  conditions  had  immense  influence  in  these 
changes.  The  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  again,  formed  under 
the  influence  of  water,  were  so  formed  at  a  high  temperature,  and  in 
subsequent  times  water  at  a  low  temperature,  especially  when  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  has  a  disintegrating  effect  upon  them. 
When  igneous  and  metamorphic  rodks  are  weathered  and  brok^i  up, 
sand  and  flne  mud  result,  composed  not  only  of  the  original  materials, 
but  also  of  products  of  diemical  changes.  In  describing  some  of  the 
more  important  materiaLs  derived  from  older  rocks,  quartz  was  first 
mentioned.  It  is  found  that  the  optical  characters,  the  internal 
structure,  and  the  shape  of  some  of  tiie  grains  are  so  characteristic, 
that  they  may  teach  their  whole  history  and  throw  much  light  on  the 
true  character  of  associated  materials,  though  many  are  worthless  for 
such  purposes.  Other  sands,  besides  qu&rta  sands,  and  also  clays, 
have  been  studied  in  detail.  Among  the  many  interesting  results,  it 
is  found  that  micaceous  sand,  previously  supposed  to  originate  from 
disintegrated  granite,  may  come  from  felsite,  as  in  felsite  the  Micro- 
scope reveals  flakes  of  mica  the  ^oioo  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  thickness. 

Oonsiderable  additional  light  is  also  thrown  by  Dr.  Sorby's  metiiods 
on  the  recognition  of  volcanic  glass  and  ashes  in  a  deposit.  The 
glass  has  no  depolarizing  effect  on  polarized  light,  and  in  many  cases 
tiie  characteristic  vesicular  structure  can  be  seen.  The  external  fonns 
of  the  fragments  are  also  characteristic,  while  quite  unmistakable  is 
the  appearance  resulting  from  the  melted  glass  being  blown  out  by  tiie 
internal  evolution  of  gas.  Fragments  of  pumice  can  be  easily  reoog- 
nizjed  from  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  cells  with  more  or  less  curved 
walls  of  glass,  sometimes  only  the  jjjij^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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In  stadying  the  grains  of  Band,  Dr.  Sorby  by  sifting  rejects  those 
more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  below  y^,  so  that  an 
average  of  t^tt  ^^  obtained.  He  was  astonished  in  working  in  this 
way  to  find  that  what  seemed  all  similar  to  the  naked  eye  contained 
really  five  well-marked  types — (1)  the  angular ;  (2^  the  well-worn 
roonded ;  (3)  the  mechanically  broKen ;  (4)  the  chemicaUy  corroded  ^ 
(5)  the  perfect  crystal.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the 
age  of  the  grains  and  the  age  of  the. deposit.  A  very  old  bed  may 
contain  grains  but  little  modified,  while  a  younger  bed  may  have  veiy 
old  grains — that  is,  grains  that  have  passed  through  many  vicissitudes, 
and  have  belonged  successively  to  many  different  formations.  Several 
practical  tests  of  the  value  of  the  method  were  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  study  of  the  age  and  conditions  of  the  beds  as 
compared  with  the  residts  deduced  from  other  methods — for  example, 
the  sharp  angular  sand-grains  of  the  boulder  clay  well  accord  with 
the  theory  of  its  glacial  origin. 

Cnttine  Sock-sectionB. — At  the  December  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Microscopical  Society,  a  paper  by  Mr.  M.  Atwo^  was  read,  in 
which  he  described  a  plan  of  cutting  rock-sections  for  the  Microscope 
at  little  cost  and  labour.  He  uses  a  few  emery  stones,  or  blocks,  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness — say,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
square,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  The  chips  to  be  cut  should  be 
first  made  as  thin  as  possible ;  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Butley, 
to  use  a  cold-chisel,  the  end  let  into  a  block  of  wood,  and  then  by 
holding  the  specimen  on  the  edge  of  the  chisel  and  striking  it  a  sharp 
blow  with  a  light  hammer,  will  generally  give  a  satisfEictory  chip.  The 
chip  must  then  be  rubbed  on  the  emery  blocks,  with  water,  till  a  good, 
even  surfctce  is  obtained  on  one  side  of  it,  commencing  with  the 
coarse  emery  blocks  first;  then,  with  Canada  balsam,  fasten  the 
smooth  surfeice  of  the  chip  to  a  common  glass  slide,  which  is  done  by 
heating  the  slide  over  a  spirit  lamp  and  then  applying  a  smaU 
quantity  of  the  balsam.  As  soon  as  the  balsam  liquefies,  press  the 
smooth  snrface  of  the  chip  into  it,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  The  balsam 
is  better  dried,  so  that  it  can  be  used  like  a  stick  of  sealing-wax.  As 
soon  as  the  slide  and  chip  are  cold,  the  outer,  or  rough  surface  of  the 
chip  attached  to  the  slide,  can  be  rubbed  on  the  emery  blocks  until  it 
is  nearly  thin  enough  for  mounting.  To  finish,  use  the  fine,  smaller 
blocks,  as  you  would  a  file*  The  section  can  be  held  up  to  the  light 
and  examined  during  the  operation.  Mount  and  cover  the  section 
with  thin  glass,  in  the  usual  way. 

Amongst  Uie  specimens  shown  were  two,  which  were  cut  in 
London,  by  a  professional,  with  expensive  apparatua  Two  others 
were  from  the  same  rock,  but  cut  by  the  author,  with  the  emery 
blocks,  in  the  way  described,  and,  if  the  mounting  material  was  of  as 
good  quality,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  former  in  every  respect. 

New  Preservative  liquid.*— Under  the  title  "The  Wickers- 
heimer  method  of  preserving  "  is  described  a  process  which  claims  to 
preserve  human  and  animal  bodies  with  their  proper  form,  colour, 
*  •  Zool.  Anzeigor/  ii.  (1879)  p.  669. 
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ftnd  pliability ;  to  exclude  decomposition  for  years ;  to  Tnaintain  the 
consisteiice  of  the  yarioas  parts ;  and  to  give  the  same  results  with  the 
lower  animals  and  with  all  sorts  of  vegetable  substances.  Morbid 
formations  removed  by  an  operation  will  appear  alter  months  as  if 
in  a  fresh  state.  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Instruction  has  recently 
officially  published  the  formula  for  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  world. 
The  liquid  is  prepared  by  dissolving 

100  grammee  of  alum,  i        60  grammeB  of  carbonate  of  potash, 

25         „  oommon  salt,  10         „  araenious  add, 

12         M  saltpetre,  | 

in  8000  grammes  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  and 
filtering :  to  10  litres  of  this  liquid  are  added  4  litres  glycerine,  and 
1  litre  methylic  alcohol. 

The  guiding  principle  for  its  use  is  that  of  impregnating  and 
saturating  the  l]^es  with  the  liquid.  Substances  intended  to  be  kept 
hereafter  in  a  dry  state  are  soaked  in  it  from  six  to  twelve  days,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  dried  in  the  air.  Hollow  organs,  as  lungs,  are  filled 
with  the  liquid  previous  to  immersion  in  it,  then  emptied  and  dried : 
intestines  should  be  inflated  after  emptying.  Small  specimens,  such 
as  crabs,  beetles,  frogs,  &c.,  if  the  natural  colours  are  to  be  preserved 
unchanged,  are  not  to  be  dried,  but  put  immediately  into  the  liquid. 

Microphotographical  Notes.* — ^According  to  Dr.  Oarl  Seiler's 
experience,  there  is  no  advitntage  in  objectives  specially  constructed 
for  photo^phy  over  other  good  objectives,  provided  monochromatic 
light  is  used,  which  brings  the  visual  and  the  chemical  focus  in  the 
same  plane. 

Having  found  some  difficulty  in  making  a  cell  to  contain  the  solu- 
tion of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  throi^  whidi  the  sun's  rays  are 
passed  before  they  enter  the  substage  condenser  (the  copper  salt 
dissolving  almost  any  cement,  and  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
very  rapidly  becoming  decomposed  and  turbid),  the  author  uses  a  cell 
made  of  a  brass  ring  lined  on  the  inner  side  with  lead,  and  having  a 
thread  cut  on  its  outside,  to  which  flanged  rings  are  screwed.  Upon 
the  edges  of  the  inner  ring  a  ring  of  rubber  packing  is  applied,  and 
upon  it  a  disk  of  plate  glass  is  laid,  which  is  tightly  pressed  upon  tlie 
rubber  by  the  flanged  ring.  Thus  a  cell  is  obtained  very  similar  to 
the  round,  flat  spirit  level,  and  which  will  hold  the  ammonio-sulphate 
solution  for  months  without  change.  In  filling  the  cell,  care  should 
be  taken  to  leave  room  for  a  small  air  bubble,  for  if  the  cell  is 
completely  filled,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  will  expand  the  solution 
sufficiently  to  cause  leakage. 

At  the  present  time,  when  dry-plate  photography  has  been  deve- 
loped to  sudi  an  extent  that  it  has  superseded  in  a  great  measure  the 
old  wet  process,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  the  most  simple, 
economical,  and  satisfactory  process  for  photomicroscopy ;  but  iJter 
repeated  trials  by  Dr.  Seiler,  as  well  as  by  others  working  in  the 
same  direction,  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  only  more  expensive,  but  also 
takes  more  time  in  the  long  run.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  is 

♦  •  Am.  Journ.  Micr./  iv.  (1879)  p.  169. 
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impossible  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  aotinio 
power  of  the  light  forming  the  image  on  the  screen  by  merely  looking 
at  it,  and  that  a  trial  plate  only  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  length  of 
exposure  of  the  plate  for  a  given  day,  time  of  day,  and  subject  to  be 
photographed.  It  is  true  we  can  expose  a  dry  plate  for  trial,  but  then 
we  must  develop  it  inmiediately,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  develop  a 
dry  plate  is  about  three  times  that  of  developing  a  wet  plate,  and  a 
dry  plate  is  also  about  three  times  as  costly  as  a  wet  one.  Therefore 
the  old  wet  process  is,  he  considers,  the  best 

Micrometre  or  Hicromillimetre.* — Dr.  J.  Phin  points  out  that 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  prefix  micro  came  into  general  use  in 
English  in  certain  departments  of  physics  denoting  the  miUionth  part 
of  the  unit,  and  about  five  years  ago  the  British  Association  adopted 
this  term,  which  was  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Dynamical  and  Electrical.  Units.  This  report,  which  includes  the 
rdations  of  weights  and  measures  to  all  measurable  quantities,  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  It  will  tibierefore,  he  thinks,  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing  if 
microscopists  retain  die  word  ^'  micromiUimetre  "  for  the  thomandth  of 
a  miUifnetre,  as  that  special  use  of  the  word  micro  will  give  rise  to 
endless  confusion  and  misunderstanding,  and  will  tend  to  separate 
microscopists  from  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world. 

As  die  author  concludes  by  saying  that  he  <*  cannot  see  the  ad« 
vantage  which  is  claimed  for  such  a  term,  as  the  expression  two 
micromillimetres  is  not  more  intelligible  thaii  *002  millimetres,"  we 
gather  that  the  remedy  he  proposes  is  to  drop  any  special  designation 
for  a  division  of  a  millimetre.  The  same  reasoning  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  based  leads  us,  however,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
*'microme^"  instead  of  ^  micromillimetre,"  which  would  secure  the 
uniformity  desired,  besides  being  a  more  convenient  word. 

Museum  Microscope.— This  Microscope,  which  has  not  previously 
been  figured,  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  drum  A  B,  20  inches  long,  and  14  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  six  hollow  cylinders,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Each  of  these  cylinders  can  be  rotated 
independently  by  means  of  the  milled  heads  shown  at  I,  and  traverse  as 
they  rotate,  so  that  each  of  the  apertures  with  which  they  are  pierced, 
and  which  are  arranged  spirally,  are  successively  brought  under  the 
Microscope  body  C. 

The  latter  can  be  monocular  or  binocular,  or  better  still  a  double 
or  treble-bodied  tube,  so  that  two  or  three  persons  can  see  the  otrject 
at  the  same  time.  The  adjustment  for  focus  is  made  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  the  milled  head  F,  and  rectangular  movements  are  given  to 
the  body  by  the  four  milled  heads  at  E  E,  so  as  to  bring  any  desired 
part  of  the  object  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view. 

Two  additional  objectives  of  different  powers  can  be  used  by 
moving  the  catch  G  ,to  the  right  or  left  of  the  central  point. 

Illumination  of  the  objects  is  effected  by  means  of  the  mirror  D, 

♦  •  Am.  Joum.  Micr.,'  v.  (1880)  p.  49, 
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which  roflectB  light  to  a  mirror  placed  in  the  interior  of  each  of  the 
cylinders,  whence  it  is  reflected  to  the  objective. 


The  drum  holds  five  hnndred  objects,  and  when  those  in  one 
cylinder  have  been  examined,  the  pin  H  is  pressed  and  the  oylindera 
can  then  be  revolved  collectively  within  the  outer  case  (the  ^  heads  ** 
of  the  dmm  revolving  also),  and  another  cylinder  brought  under  the 
objective  and  rotated  by  its  milled  head  as  before. 


Fio,  17. 


The  instrument  ^made  by  Messrs.  Beck)  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
International  Exhibition,  and  is  now  in  Mr.  Crisp*s  collection.  The 
report  of  the  jurors  (Class  XIII.  p.  24)  says  that  ''this  elaborate 
contrivance  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  will  effectually  protect  the  collection  of  objects  from  dishonesty 
as  well  as  from  carelessness.*'  It  has  also  been  found  invaluable  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  the  desire  of  friends  to  be  ''shown  something 
through  the  Microscope,"  without  the  loss  of  time  which  the  ordinary 
process  so  often  entaUs,  the  instrument  having  for  this  purpose  the 
further  advantage  that  as  each  object  comes  into  the  field  of  view  its 
name  appears  at  one  of  the  six  openings  below  £  E. 
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Beck's  Improved  Microscope-Stand,  with   Swinging  Sub-stage. 
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Beck's  Improved  Miorosoope-Stand  wifh  swinging  Snbstage 
(Plate  IX.). — The  Stand  has  a  tripod  A  for  its  base,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  revolving  fitting  B,  graduated  to  degrees,  so  that  the 
Microscope  can  be  tamed  round  without  being  lifted  from  the  table, 
and  the  amount  of  rotation  registered;  upon  this  fitting  are  two 
pillars  and  between  them  the  lunb  C  can  be  elevated  or  depressed 
to  any  angle,  and  tightened  in  its  position  by  the  lever  D.  The  limb 
carries  at  one  end  the  body  E,  with  binocular  prism  I,  and  coarse 
(E)  and  fine  TL)  adjustments ;  in  its  centre  is  the  compound  stage  F, 
beneath  whicn  is  the  circular  plate  J,  carrying  the  swinging  bar 
U  with  the  substage  G,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  limb  is  another 
triangular  bar  V  carrying  the  mirror  H. 

The  compound  Stage  is  of  a  new  construction.  It  is  attached 
to  the  limb  on  a  pivot,  and  can  be  rotated  so  as  to  be  set  at  any 
inclination,  the  angle  being  recorded  on  the  divided  plate  B,  or  it 
can  be  turned  completely  over,  so  that  the  object  is  then  underneath 
and  can  be  viewed  by  light  of  any  obliquity  without  interference  from 
the  thickness  of  the  stage*  It  revolves  in  a  circular  ring  by  the 
milled  head  P,  or  this  can  be  drawn  oiit,  and  then  it  turns  rapidly 
by  merely  applying  the  fingers  to  the  two  ivory  studs  Q  Q  fEustened 
on  the  top  plate,  which  is  divided  into  degrees  to  register  the  amount 
of  revolution.  M  is  the  usual  sprii^-piece  for  clamping  the  object^ 
and  N,  O  the  milled  heads  of  the  rectangular  movements.  Beneath 
and  attached  to  the  stage  is  an  iris  diaphragm  S,  which  can  be 
altogether  removed  from  its  dovetailed  fitting,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
during  the  rotation  of  the  stage.  The  variations  in  the  aperture 
of  this  diaphragm  are  made  by  a  pinion  working  into  a  racked  arc 
and  adjusted  by  the  milled  head  T. 

Of  the  two  triangular  bars  beneath  the  stage,  V  is  rigid  in  the 
optical  axis  of  the  instrument,  the  other,  Uf  swings  to  either  side 
and  carries  the  Substage  G  which  is  racked  up  and  down  by  the 
milled  head  W.  The  bar  U  is  attached  to  an  arc  J  working  in 
the  circular  fitting  Y,  and  is  revolved  by  a  rack  and  pinion  X,  the 
amount  of  angular  movement  being  recorded  on  the  upper  surf&ce  of 
the  plate.  This  allows  of  illumination  being  used  at  any  angle  beneath 
the  stage,  or  if  desired  the  bar  U  can  be  carried  round  and  above 
the  stage  for  opaque  illumination*  Having  once  fixed  the  angular 
direction  of  the  light,  the  focussing  of  it  is  effected  by  the  lever  Z, 
which  moves  the  circles  J,  Y  up  and  down,  on  a  dovetailed  fitting, 
and  with  them  the  arm  U  (carrying  the  illuminating  apparatus)  in 
the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument^  the  amount  of  the  elevation  and 
depression  being  registered  on  a  scale  attached  to  the  limb. 

The  Mirror  H  is  carried  on  the  bar  V  when  the  illumination 
is  required  to  be  concentric  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  Microscope, 
and  independent  of  the  movements  of  other  illuminating  apparatus ; 
when  desired,  however,  it  slides  on  U,  and  can  then  be  moved  below 
or  above  the  stage  in  the  same  way  as  the  substage.  It  revolves  on 
a  circular  fitting  for  giving  greater  facilities  in  regulating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  reflected  beam,  and  is  made  to  reverse  in  the  socket  so  as 
to  bring  the  centre  of  ike  mirror  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the 
instrument  in  either  case. 
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Ahreiis'  Arrangement  for  using  the  Wenliam  Prism  with  High 
Powers. — One  difficulty  in  using  the  Wenham  prism  with  the  higher 
objectives  arises,  as  is  known,  from  the  fact  that  the  prism  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  back  lens  of  the  objective,  part  of  the  field  being 
thus  cut  off.  Mr.  Wenham  some  years  ago  constructed  some  small 
prisms  (one  of  which  was  shown  at  the  February  meeting),  which 
were  attached  to  a  tube  fitting  into  the  objective  and  bringing  the 
prism  very  close  to  the  back  lens :  this  method,  which  is  otherwise 
entirely  successful,  requires  each  objective  to  be  specially  fitted,  and 
an  arrangement  for  turning  the  prism  so  that  it  is  in  the  proper 
position. 

Mr.  Crisp  at  the  same  meeting  showed  (with  an  ^)  an  arrangement 
devised  by  Mr.  Ahrens,  which  enables  the  prism  to  be  brought  close 
to  the  back  lens  with  any  objective.  The  tube  of  the  Microscope, 
instead  of  terminating  in  the  ordinary  way  with  the  universal  screw, 
has  two  grooves,  in  which  slide  two  adapters,  having  the  universal 
screw  at  one  end  to  receive  objectives.  One  of  these  carries  a 
Wenham  prism,  mounted  in  a  projecting  tube,  so  that  when  the 
objective  is  screwed  to  the  adapter  the  prism  dips  into  it,  and  is  thus 
brought  closer  to  the  back  lens. 

When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  Microscope  as  a  monocular,  the 
adapter  containing  the  prism  is  slipped  off,  and  the  other,  which  is 
without  a  prism,  tekes  its  place.* 

Fio.  19. 


Powell  and  Lealand^s  Improved  Immersion  Condenser. — ^Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand  have  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  dia- 

*  At  the  March  meeting.  Dr.  Gibbes  exhibited  a  -yyinch  homogeneoitt-iin* 
mersion  objective,  with  the  ordmary  Wenham  prism,  bom  fields  being  fully  and 
equally  illuminated.    See  Proceedings  of  Meeting  of  10th  March,  mfra. 
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phragms  of  this  instrnment.*  As  at  first  made,  it  was  provided  with 
a  diaphragm  for  using  one  or  two  oblique  pencils  only.  The  neoes- 
sary  movement  was  made  by  means  of  a  small  projecting  arm  A 
(Fig.  18),  which  was  inconveniently  near  the  stage. 

The  diaphragms  (Pigs.  19  and  20)  now  have  a  central  aperture, 
and  the  movement  is  made  by  means  of  an  outer  sliding  tube  b  with 
a  slot  at  the  top,  in  which  the  arm  A  fits,  and  another  arm  B  is 
placed  at  the  lower  end  so  as  to  give  ready  command  of  the  rota* 
tion.  The  new  plan  allows  of  the  use  of  either  central  light  alone, 
or  one  or  two  oblique  pencils  incident  90°  apart  in  azimuth.  D  is 
the  optical  part  of  the  condenser,  placed  immediately  above  the 
diaphragms,  and  in  oil-immersion  contact  with  the  base  of  the  slide. 
The  circular  diaphragm  is  fixed  into  the  inner  tube  attached  to  the 
substage  tube  0,  just  below  the  position  of  the  arm  A ;  and  the  other 
diaphragm  is  screwed  to  it  by  a  screw  in  the  excentrical  hole,  shown 
in  each.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  diaphragms  are  placed 
together  in  this  manner,  the  movement  of  the  arm  will  produce  the 
changes  in  the  light  as  above  mentioned. 

Illumination  wifh  High  Powers. — At  the  March  meeting,  Mr. 
James  Smith  explained  a  simple  and  effective  method  whidi  had 
occurred  to  him  of  illuminating  Podura  scales,  diatoms,  &c.,  under 
powers  as  high  as  the  ,V,  by  using  the  ordinary  buirs-eye  condenser 
only.  The  mode  in  which  Mr.  Smith  prefers  to  use  the  condenser  is 
to  place  the  lens  just  above  the  stage  with  the  flat  side  uppermost,  a 
lamp  being  in  front  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  inches.  The  light  enters 
the  condenser,  and  is  reflected  from  the  plane  surface  at  a  very  oblique 
angle  upon  the  slide. 

West's  Universal-Motion  Stage  and  Object-holder.t— Mr.  B. 
G.  West  proposes  a  new  arrangement  for  examining  those  bodies 
which,  when  seen  obliquely,  show  some  features  of  colour  or  structure 
that  are  invisible  when  they  are  viewed  perpendicularly  to  their  sur- 
faces. Morris's  object-holder  has  the  drawback  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rotation  of  the  carrier  in  a  horizontal  position,  every  move- 
ment involves  a  lateral  and  vertical  displacement  of  the  object,  which 
is  thus  continually  thrown  out  of  the  field  and  out  of  focus. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  West's  arrangement  is  that  the  object  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  movable  sphere,  so  that  all  lateral  displace- 
ment is  abolished,  and  the  small  inevitable  focal  displacement  of  the 
margin  of  the  object  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  the  centre  re- 
mains undisturbed. 

Figs.  21  and  22  represent  the  apparatus,  the  latter  figure  being  a 
transverse  section  of  the  former.  A  A  is  a  base  plate,  with  an  aperture 
Z  in  its  centre.  To  this  plate  is  soldered  a  short  brass  tube  0  0. 
DD  is  the  carrying  plate  (with  a  central  aperture  X)  and  to  the 
lower  side  of  which  is  solderea  a  brass  hemispherical  shell  E  E,  which 
has  also  a  circular  aperture  Y,  on  the  under  side  for  about  a  third  of 

*  See  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  147. 

t  *  Jouni.  Quek.  Micr.  Club,*  vi  (1880)  p.  25. 
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its  extent.    The  dot  M  indicates  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  should 
be  fully  -j3^  of  an  inch  above  the  upper  surfiEkoe  of  the  plate  D. 


The  carrier  plate  is  provided  with  brass  forks  N  N,  and  a  nanow 
transverse  opening  P  P,  through  which  springs  E  R  press  the  object 
slide  against  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  forks  N  N.  As  these  sur&oes 
are  in  line  with  the  centre  M  of  the  hemisphere,  minute  objeets 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  glass  slide  can  readily  be  placed  in  that 
centre,  and  will  be  practically  free  from  displacement,  lateral  or 
vertical,  in  any  position  of  the  carrier  plate.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
arrangement  automatically  compensates  for  the  varying  thickness  of 
slides,  and  that  of  objects  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  screws  W  W. 
Two  of  the  screws  may  be  tapped  into  one  of  the  forks  N,  and  one 
into  the  other  fork. 

Fig.  22. 


^ 


The  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  this  arrangement  is  sufficient  to 
retain  it  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  upper  edge  of  the  tube  C 
be  finished  square  or  bevelled  outwards  so  as  to  give  a  better  bite 
onE. 

Mr.  West  describes  another  form,  available  only  for  opaque  objects, 
in  which  E  E  is  secured  to  0  0  by  springs,  and  also  a  modified  form  for 
disk-mounted  objects. 

In  each  form  of  the  apparatus  the  point  M  must  be  kept  in  the 
axis  of  the  Microscope.  The  carrier  plate  D  should  therofore  be 
large  enough  to  permit  of  any  necessary  movement  of  the  slide  upon 
it ;  and  for  use  with  non-mechanical  stages,  a  tubular  projection  from 
the  lower  surface  of  the  base  plate  A,  to  fit  the  '*  well ''  of  the  stage, 
would  be  advantageous. 

Modification  of  Stephenson's  Safety  Stage.— At  the  March  meeting 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  Washington  Teasdale  exhibited  a  modification  <^ 
this  stage  made  of  ebonite,  which  was  generallv  commended  for  its 
lightness,  the  material  also  allowing  of  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  cost.  An  arrangement  is  provided  for  introducing  and  revolving 
selenites,  diaphragms,  light  modifiers,  &c.,  beneath  the  object. 
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Deby'8  Growing  SUde.*— This  slide  is  shown  at  Fig.  23,  in  longi- 
tndinal  section.  A  is  a  3  x  1  glass  slip,  having  a  glass  ring  cemented 
to  it  so  as  to  form  a  cell  of  about  ^  inch  deep  and  f  inch  diameter. 

Fig.  23. 


A  small  hole  is  bored  throngl|  the  slip  at  a,  inside  and  near  the  edge 
of  the  cell.  The  objects,  such  as  hacteriOf  &o.y  are  placed  with  a  very 
minute  drop  of  water  on  a  thin  glass  cover  B,  which  is  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  cell  by  a  little  lard.  The  slip  is  then  laid  upon  another  of 
the  same  size  but  not  perforated,  and  a  couple  of  indiarnbber  bands  h 
are  passed  over  the  ends.  One  end  of  this  arrangement  is  then  placed 
in  a  little  water,  which,  by  capillary  attraction,  will  occupy  the  space 
between  the  two  slips,  and  by  evaporation  will  rise  into  the  cell,  and 
prevent  the  minute  drop  of  water  on  the  glass  cover  from  drying  up. 
By  this  contrivance  a  drop  of  water  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head  can  be 
retained  of  nearly  the  same  size  for  weeks  together,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  haderia  or  other  minute  organisms  kept  constantly  under 
observation. 

Ihmning's  Turntable. — Mr.  V.  O.  Dunning  suggests  a  form  of 
turntable  to  enable  the  operator  readily  to  centre  any  slide  for 
mounting  up  to  2  inches  in  width^  and  also  to  apply  the  finishing 
varnish,  or  repair  the  same  where  necessary,  to  slides,  the  covering 
glasses  of  which  may  have  been  placed  away  from  the  centre  in  either 
direction.      The  apparatus,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  24  (half  size), 

Fio.  24. 


consists  of  the  usual  circular  table,  with  the  addition  of  a  dovetail 
groove  across  the  centre,  in  which  work  the  guides  of  two  clips.  One 
of  these  clips  is  fixed  to  its  guide,  and  the  other  works  on  a  pivot  in 
order  that  it.  may  adjust  itself  to  any  little  irregularity  in  the  width 
♦  •  Journ.  Quek.  Mior.  Club,*  v.  (1880)  p.  28. 
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of  the  slides,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently  not  qnite  parallel. 
The  ends  of  the  guides  are  cut  and  '*  sprung,"  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
tension  in  the  grooye  to  obtain  a  firm  grip  of  the  slide.  Guiding 
lines  and  circles  are  ruled  on  the  table  to  facilitate  the  centring, 
and  all  that  has  to  be  done  after  placing  the  slide  in  position  is  to 
bring  the  clips  together  by  means  of  the  pins  until  the  requisite  grip 
is  obtained. 

Further  Improvements  in  the  Sivet-Leiser  Microtome.*— 
Although  this  microtome  is  still  superior  in  its  chief  points  to  pre- 
yious  instruments,  particularly  in  the  substitution  of  an  indmed 
plane  for  a  screw,  and  in  the  guidance  (controllable  by  the  hand  of 
the  operator^  which  is  given  to  the  knife,  Dr.  Spengel  fonnd  that 
further  modifications  were  needed.  A  model  nsed  at  the  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples  (now  some  years  old)  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
increased  thinness  in  the  sections,  which  is  accomplished  by  lengthen- 
ing the  instrument  to  20  cm.  instead  of  10  cm.,  so  that  a  movement 
of  ^  mm.  of  the  object  slide  (the  rise  being  1  in  20)  elevates  the 
object  ^  mm.  More  recent  attempts  have  resulted  in  the  production 
of  an  instrument  shown  in  the  annexed  figures. 

Fig.  25. 


The  first  improvement  consists  of  an  arrangement  for  moving  the 
clamp,  which  holds  the  object,  in  two  directions  independently,  the 
object  being  capable  in  consequence  of  far  more  delicate  adjustment 
as  regards  its  position  than  with  an  immovable  clamp. 

The  clamp  and  object-carrier  are  shown  in  Fig.  25.  By  tiie 
screw  a  passing  through  6  (which  is  connected  with  d  by  two  pins),  the 

♦  *  Zool.  Anzeiger,'  ii.  (1879)  p.  641. 
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movable  pieoe  c  is  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  d,  so  that  a 
more  oonyenient  and  secure  fixing  of  the  object  is  obtained.  By 
means  of  the  bent  arm  e  the  clamp  is  attached  to  the  block  /  (the 
upper  snr£EM)e  of  which  is  roundedj,  to  which  it  can  be  secured  bj 
the  screw  g.  When  the  latter  is  loosened  the  damp  can  be  moved 
through  a  small  arc  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  middle  plate  of  ihe 
instrument,  and  so  set  in  an  oblique  position.  The  block  /  is  con- 
nected witii  a  second  (fixed)  block  i^  by  a  screw  passing  through 
the  latter,  and  can  be  secured  to  it  by  t,  or  when  the  screw  is 
loosened  /,  with  e  and  the  damp,  can  be  rotated  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  middle  plate  and  placed  in  the  oblique  position  shown  in 
the  figure. 

By  the  combination  of  these  two  movements  the  object  can  be 
placed  in  any  desired  position,  and,  as  they  act  independently,  there  is 
no  danger  that  in  correcting  the  position  in  one  direction  the  other  will 
be  interfered  with.  For  cleaning  the  block  %  can  be  separated  from 
the  carrier  by  loosening  the  screw  L 

Fio.  26. 


Several  clamps  can  be  used  with  one  microtome,  which  is  very 
useful  in  large  laboratories. 

The  second  improvement  is  in  the  construction  of  the  knife-carrier 
(Fig.  26).     To  obviate  the  tendency  of  the  knife  to  be  more  depressed 
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at  the  free  end,  which  resalts 
in  its  ineffectoallj  passing 
over  the  object  (tiie  latter 
merely  tilting  it  up),  a  screw 
m  is  inserted  in  the  horizontal 
plate  of  the  knife  -  carrier 
which  serves  to  raise  the 
free  end  of  the  knife  more 
or  less.  The  alteration  of 
angle  caused  by  an  elevation 
of  one  end  of  the  knife  with- 
out that  of  the  other  may  be 
compensated  by  a  correspond- 
ing inclination  of  the  object 
clamp. 

In  theory  the  best  posi- 
tion for  the  knife  is  horizon- 
tal, but  in  practice  this  has 
the  disadvantage  that  th'o 
under  side  of  the  knife  drags 
on  the  surface  of  the  object. 
This  can  be  remedied  by 
raising  the  back  of  the  knife, 
which  can  also  be  done  by  the 
screw  m.  To  clamp  the  knife 
when  set  otherwise  than  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  screw,  with  an 
under  sur&ce  of  fixed  in- 
clination would  be  useless; 
a  spherical  form  is  therefore 
given  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  screw  n  so  as  to  fit 
into  a  corresponding  collar  o 
inserted  between  tiie  knife 
and  the  screw.  The  collar 
can  then  be  made  to  follow 
the  inclination  of  the  knife, 
and  is  readily  fixed  by  the 
clamping  screw. 

The  third  improvement 
consists  in  the  moveme^it  of 
the  object  clamp  by  means  of 
a  micrometer  screw  instead  of 
by  the  hand  (Fig.  27).  This 
screw  |7  as  it  turns  in  the 
sockets  q  q  moves  the  piece  r, 
which  is  attached  to  x  and  the 
latter  by  the  screw  to  to  the 
object-carrier,   so    that  each 
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torn  of  the  screw  moves  the  hitter  through  a  certain  small  distance. 
One  torn  of  the  screw  (which  has  a  wheel  <  attached  to  it  divided  into 
ten  parts)  moves  the  carrier  1  nun.,  and  each  of  the  divisions  repre- 
sents 1^  mm.,  and  gives  an  elevation  of  ^hr  '''^™*  ^  ^^®  object. ' 

In  order  to  be  able  to  place  the  carrier  at  any  desired  point  of 
the  instrument,  a  **  coarse  adjustment  **  is  necessary.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  28,  which  represents  a 
vertical  section  of  the  apparatus  taken  at  the  point  r  of  Fig.  27.  The 
piece  r  is  seen  to  be  in  two  parts,  r  and  r',  forming  a  clamp  round  the 
screw  tt  (  =  jp  of  Fig.  27),  and  hinged  in  such  a  way  that,  by  means 
of  a  partly  right-handed  and  partly  left-handed  screw  <,  they  can  be 

Fio.  28. 


separated  or  brought  together.  By  loosening  the  screw,  the  piece  r 
with  the  object-carrier  can  be  moved  freely  by  the  hand,  until  the 
latter  rests  at  any  desired  point.  The  piece  r  can  be  screwed  up  to 
p  (tt)  again,  the  instrument  being  then  ready  for  use  as  before,  {v  is 
a  "  guide  **  along  which  the  object-carrier  sHdes.) 

Thin  Covering  Glass.* — At  a  meeting  of  the  Section  for  Micro- 
scopical Science  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Hirst 
is  reported  to  have  '^  exhibited  some  very  thin  glass  suitable  for  the 
covering  of  micro-objects.  This  glass  is  simply  blown  from  ordinary 
glass  tubing,  is  incomparably  thinner  than  the  thinnest  covering 
glass,  and  is  so  elastic  that  it  is  easier  torn  than  broken,  and  may  l^ 
readily  cut  to  any  shape  with  scissors." 

♦  *  Joum.  and  Proo.  Roy.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales,*  xii.  (1879)  p.  262. 
VOL.  in.  Z 
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Befraotive  Index  of  Cov6r-gla88.---In  reply  to  a  query  by  Mr.  J. 
Mayall,  Jan.,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  glass  nsed  as  coyer-glass,  Dr. 
Hopkinson,  F.R.8.,  writing  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Chance  of  Birming- 
luun,  states  that  it  is  ordinary  crown  glass  having  a  mean  refraotive 
index  of  1  *5  to  1  -525,  and  that  they  have  never  used  flint  glass  for 
the  manufacture  of  microscopical  covering  glass.  This  is  noted  as 
many  microscopists  are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  flint  glass.* 

♦  Bee  *Mon.  Micr.  Joum,'  viii.  (1872)  p.  271. 
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AmruAL  Mestino  or  11th  Fkbbuabt,  1880,  at  Enco's  Collbox, 
Stband,  W.C,  The  Psxsidbiit  (Db.  Bxalb,  F.B.S.)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hinutes  of  the  meetiiiff  of  14tli  Janiiaxy  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  bj  me  President. 

The  List  of  Donations  (exclasive  of  exchanges)  received  since  the 
last  meeting  was  submittedy  and  the  thanks  of  the  Sodefj  givien  te 
the  donors. 

From 

Oatalogoe  d  Scientific  Vtapeaa  (1864-^78),  nwiniW  by  the 

Bcr^  Sedfltjof  IjOBdoQ.  Td.  Tin.  (i-z),  1310  pp.  (4to. 

London,  1879)       The  Soyal  Sodgty, 

Huxley,  Prof.  T.  H..  F.B.S.— The  Crayfish :  An  Introduction 

to  the  Study  of  Zoology.    371  pp.,  81  figs.,  and  1  plate. 

(Sra    London,  1880)  ..      .,      Mr.  Crisp. 

M*Alpine,D.  and  A.  N.— Biological  Atlas.    49  pp.,  24  plates. 

(4to.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1880)       I%e  PtMishers, 

London  Clay  with  Diatoms  in  situ I^.W.ff.  8hrub$ole, 

Mr*  Grisp  called  attention  to  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  Wales' 
^  Iria  Diaphragm,"  and  read  a  description  of  Mr.  Ahrens'  arrangement 
for  using  the  Wenham  prism  with  high  powers,  comparing  it  wiih 
Mr.  Wenham's  original  device  of  a  small  prism  fitting  into  the 
olrject-glass.  

The  Report  of  the  CoiuK^il  was  read  by  Mr.  Stewart  (see  p.  868), 
many  portions  of  which  were  received  with  much  applause. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  moved — '*  That  the  Beport  now  read  be  adopted 
and  printed,  and  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  pres^ited  to  Mr. 
Crisp  for  his  honorary  services  in  connection  with  the  JoumaL"  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  doing  this,  as  he  thought  the  condition  of  Uie 
Society  was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  that  the  Journal  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  them. 

Mr.  Beck,  in  seconding  the  motion,  was  also  glad  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  its  prosperity.  He  never  recollected  any  year  when 
the  Fellows  had  had  so  much  provided  for  them  as  during  the  last, 
or  when  the  papers  read  at  their  meetings  had  possessed  so  much 
interest.  They  now  had  not  only  meetings  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  but  they  had  also  a  Journal  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  was  a  model  of  what  a  scientific  Society*s  Journal  should  be  in 
every  respect.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that  the  Ck)uncil  had  pro- 
posed a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crisp  in  connection  with  the 
Journal,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  meet  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  all  the  Fellows.  The  Society  now  took  rank  as  a  scientific  society 
of  the  first  order,  and  he  thought  they  were  to  be  highly  congratu- 
lated upon  it. 

The  President  put  the  resolution  to  the  Meeting,  and  declared  it 
carried  by  acclamation.    He  said  that  by  their  applause  they  had 
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acknowledged  how  mnch  thej  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Orisp  for  his 
exertions  in  helping  on  the  Journal,  and  indeed  he  conld  hardly 
tell  them  in  how  many  important  ways  this  had  been  done.  In  the 
name  of  the  Society,  therefore,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
Mr.  Crisp  with  two  bonnd  volomes  of  the  Journal  for  1878  and  1879, 
as  a  very  small  acknowledgment  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
services.  (Two  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  red  morocco  and  with 
a  suitable  inscription,  were  then  handed  to  Mr.  Crisp  by  the  President 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  Meeting.) 

Mr.  Crisp  said,  *<I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Meeting  for  the  cordi- 
ality with  which  ihej  have  received  the  resolution.  The  Society  can 
now  fairly  claim  that  they  have  paid  me  out  in  my  own  coin.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  however  as  a  figure  of  speech  that  I  say  the  only 
reward  I  wish  to  receive  for  anything  undertaken  is  that  it  may 
be  crowned  with  success,  which  will  of  itself  be  ample  reward. 

« I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  believing  that  the  results  of  a 
certain  amount  of  hard  work  in  recent  months  are  beginning  to  be 
manifested  both  in  regard  to  the  internal  oondition  of  the  Society  and 
also  its  external  relations.  As  to  the  former,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  vitality  of  the  Society  has  increased,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
larger  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  in  other  ways,  notable  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  Fellows  have  voluntarily  come  forward  and 
paid  their  subscriptions  upon  the  modem  scale  on  the  ground  of  the 
additional  benefits  they  receive.  As  to  the  Society's  external  relations, 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  effected  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  the  Society  now  being  in  communication  with  most  of  the 
provincial  societies  and  with  nearly  every  important  biological  society 
throu^out  the  Old  and  New  World. 

«  There  is  only  one  little  point  that  I  have  ever  heard  suggested, 
and  that  is  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Society  has  increased,  and  I  ask 
for  a  few  minutes  to  deal  with  that  question. 

*'  When  we  remember,  as  some  of  us  will  remember,  how  narrowly 
the  Council  has  had  in  recent  years  to  scrutinize  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  comparatively  small  sums,  it  is  of  course  a  little  startling 
to  find  that  after  investing  all  the  composition  fees  received  and  fitting 
up  the  new  room  (out  of  the  cash  in  hand)  at  an  expense  of  1002.,  we 
have  increased  pur  publication  expenditure  by  1202.,  our  postages  by 
more  than  202.,  and  other  expenses  by  more  than  602.  This,  however, 
is  looking  at  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  will  always  be  startling 
if  we  look  only  at  that.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
our  expenses  have  been  greater  our  receipts  have  also  increased  by  the 
same  amount. 

*'  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  principle  to  guide  us  in 
the  administiration  of  our  finances,  I  should  say  that  if  we  have  invest- 
ments in  hand  to  represent  all  ibe  money  that  has  ever  been  given  us 
by  way  of  legacies  or  otherwise,  and  if  in  addition  we  have  also  in 
hand  all  the  money  paid  by  existing  Fellows  for  their  compositions, 
we  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  ua  But  in  fftct  we  have  gone 
beyond  this,  and  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  reach  the  point  when 
the  interest  on  our  investments  will  produce  a  sum  equal  to  tiiat  of 
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the  animal  subeoriptions  whicb  wonld  be  oiherwifle  payable  by  ihe 
Fellows  componnding.  Tbis,  I  tbiiik,  is  a  laxurions  prndenoe  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

^  Being,  tberefore,  in  that  position,  I  submit  that  we  may  fairly 
spend  (provided  we  do  not  spend  injudidonsly,  which  is  not  suggested) 
all  that  we  receive  year  by  year.  Why  shoidd  we  save  ?  I  will  not 
perpetrate  the  old  joke  about  the  want  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
posterity,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  posterity  may  be  left 
to  look  after  itself  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  Society  such  as  this.  If 
succeeding  generations  take  sufficient  interest  in  Microscopy  to  have 
500  Memb^  they  will  be  able  to  get  on  as  we  are  now  getting 
on,  and  why  should  we  tax  or  starve  ourselves  to  give  them  more  ?  If 
they  will  exert  themselves  to  increase  their  numbers  they  will  be 
better  ofi^  but  even  if  they  have  fewer  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children,  but  it  will  be 
simply  the  sins  of  the  children  coming  home  to  roost,  and  I  cannot, 
therefore,  conceive  any  principle  on  which  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  abstain  from  spendmg  the  money  which  we  ourselves  have  collected, 
either  to  provide  for  ti^e  shortcomings  of,  or  to  confer  exoeptioDal 
benefits  on,  our  post^ty. 

*<I  would  also  point  out  that  what  is  applicable  to  commercial 
ventures  is  also  applicable  in  principle,  if  in  a  less  degree,  to  a 
Society  like  ours,  viz. : — that  the  receipts  increase  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  in  the  expenses.  If  we  had  not  expended  so 
much  we  should  not  have  received  so  much. 

''  Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Society 
cannot  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  energy  or  enthusiasm  of  any  one 
man  or  set  of  men.  Unless  all  co-operate  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
Society  will  in  time  languish,  and  I  would  therefore  make  an  earnest 
appeal  to  all  the  Fellows  not  to  let  any  year  go  by  without  being 
able  to  say  that  they  have  contributed  Momeihing  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  I  venture  to  think  that  in  regard  to  sub- 
scriptions to  scientific  societies  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  consider 
the  payment  of  the  subscription  as  the  whole  duty  to  be  performed, 
and  that  it  then  only  remains  to  watch  and  see  that  some  one  else 
returns  value  for  the  money.  It  is  obvious,  however,  when  once  the 
matter  is  stated,  that  this  is  a  wroncr  notion,  and  that  the  association 
of  persons  in  a  scientific  society  ou^t  to  depend  upon  a  very  different 
tie  to  that  of  a  pecuniary  one  merely,  the  subscription  bemg  really 
only  the  mitdmum  contribution  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  aU 
the  members  should  make. 

''  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what  an  increased  amount  of 
activity  we  should  present  if  we  had  1000  Fellows  instead  of  500,  and 
having  regard  to  the  widespread  interest  in  the  Microscope,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  equal  the  numbers  either  of  Chemists, 
(jeolojnsts,  or  Zoologists. 

'*  To  allow  the  resolution  just  passed  to  stand  by  itself  would  give 
rise  to  the  notion  that  the  Journal  was  the  production  of  a  single 
individual,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  and  I  beg  therefore  to  propose 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  also  given  to  the  Publication  Gbm- 
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mittee,  and  to  Meesrs.  Parker,  Bennett,  and  Bell  for  their  important 
share  in  its  production/' 

Dr.  Sorfoy  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition, 
and  in  congratnlating  the  Society  on  its  very  satisfactory  positionJ* 

The  President,  having  put  the  resolution  to  the  Meeting,  declared 
it  to  be  unanimously  carried. 

The  List  of  gentlemen  proposed  as  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year  was  read  by  1^.  Orisp  as  follows : — 

President—Lionel  S.  Beale,  Esq.,  M.B.,  FJR.S. 

Vice-Presidents— Bohert  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  *  W.  B.  Car- 
penter, Esq.,  O.B.,  F.E.S.,  M.D.;  ♦Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 
(Lend.),  F.B.S. ;  Henry  J.  Slack,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Treasurer— John  Ware  Stephenson,  Esq.,  F.R.A.8. 

fl!ecrctone»— Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S. ;  Frank  Crisp,  Esq., 
LL.B.,  B.A. 

Twelve  oi^  Members  of  OouncU — John  Badcock,  Esq. ;  William 
A.  Bevington,  Esq.;  *  Arthur  E.  Durham,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S.;  Charles 
James  Fox,  Esq. ;  James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  FJt.A.S. ;  A.  de 
Souza  Guimaraens,  Esq.;  William  J.  Gray,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  John 
Matthews,  Esq.,  M.D.;  *  Albert  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ;  John 
MiUar,  Esq.,  L.B.C.P.E.;  ♦Frederic  H.  Ward,  Esq.,  MJl.C.8. ; 
♦T.  Charters  White,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S. 

The  President  having  requested  Mr.  Hardingham  and  Dr.  Ord  to 
act  as  Scrutineers  the  ballot  was  proceeded  with;  and  upon  the 
Scrutineers  presenting  their  report,  the  President  declared  all  the 
above  gentlemen  to  be  duly  elected. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  the  Treasurer,  then  read  his  Annual  State- 
ment as  to  the  Society's  property,  receipts,  and  expenditure  (see  p.  871). 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Millaor,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Treasurers 
Statement  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  given  to  Mr.  Stephenson  for  his  services  as  Treasurer.  Dr.  Millw 
said  that  the  fact  that  there  were  only  six  Fellows  of  the  Society 
whose  subscriptions  were  in  arrear  showed  how  efficiently  the  duties 
had  been  performed. 

Mr.  Badcock  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the  investments  in 
consols  and  mortgages  mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  there  was 
other  property  belonging  to  the  Society  which  he  regarded  as  quite 
as  importiBuit — ^viz.  their  property  in  books,  journals,  and  scientific 
instruments,  which  were  of  no  little  value.  Indeed,  he  considered 
that  the  money  that  had  been  so  expended  was  equally  an  **  invest- 
ment," and  not  an  ordinary  expenditure.  Whilst  congratnlating  the 
Society  on  the  very  prosperous  state  in  which  the  report  showed 
them  to  be,  he  was  prepared  to  go  further  than  Mr.  Crisp,  and  thought 
they  were  not  only  justified  in  spending  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
annual  income,  but  a  portion  of  tiieir  capital  also  in  books  and  instru- 
ments, and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  several  thousands 

*  Have  not  held  during  the  pioce^Ung  year  the  office  for  which  they  wer« 
nominated. 
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of  pounds  in  band  when  thej  migjit  be  profitaUj  expended  in  pnmding 
a  better  library.  


9  The  Pretident  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address,  which 
listened  to  throughout  with  marked  attention,  and  frequently  ap- 
plauded. He  resumed  his  seat  amidst  the  continued  applause  of  the 
Meeting. 

Mr.  Glaisher  said  he  rose  to  ask  the  Meeting  to  giye  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  very  interesting  and  admirmbla 
address.  It  was  a  most  thoughtful  production,  which  they  would 
read  at  home  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  Mr.  Glaisher  having 
put  the  proposal  to  the  Meeting  declared  it  to  be  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  said  he  was  much  obliged  to  the  Meeting  for 
the  extremely  cordial  way  in  which  they  1^  reoeived  the  address 
and  had  voted  their  thanks.  He  only  regretted  that  it  was  so  long, 
and  that  the  Meeting  had  been  protracted  somewhat  on  that  aocount. 


The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  i^ere  given  to  the  Auditors  and 
Scrutineers  for  their  services.. 


The  following  Objects,  Apparatus,  Ac.,  were  exhibited:— 

Mr.  Bolton:— (1)  Nudibranchiate  Mollusc — Eolit  ctmemna.  (2) 
Sertularia  with  parasitic  Polyzoa.  (3)  Various  forms  of  dipping- 
tubes. 

Mr.  Crisp :— (1)  Ahrens'  arrangement  for  using  Wenham's  prism 
with  high  powers  (see  p.  880).  (2)  Wenham's  ori^nal  device  for  the 
same  purpose  (see  p.  880).    (8)  Wales'  Iris  Diaphragm. 

Mr.  Shrubsole : — ^London  clay  with  Diatoms  in  situ. 


I,' 


New  Fellows : — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fettaum : — 
At  the  December  meeting*) : — ^Messrs.  A.  W.  Bennett,  MA.,  B.So., 
J.  E.  Blackham,  M.D.,  A.  Naohet,  U.  Pritohard,  M.D.,  B.  H.  S. 

Spicer,  B.Sc.,  R  B.  Tolles,  W.  B.  Turner,  H.  T.  Whittell,  O. 

Willmott,  and  0.  Zeiss.    (At  the  Annual  Meeting) : — ^Messrs.  W.  S. 

Greenfield,  MJ).,  H.  B.  Hutton,  F.  W.  Millett,  &  O.  Bidley,  and 

B.  B.  Woodward. 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  OOUNOIL 
PresetUed  to  the  Annual  Meeting  on  llth  FAruartfy  1880. 


The  Oouncil  are  ghtd  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  altogether  exceptional  prosperity  in  the  Society's  affikirs. 

Eleeiwng^  dc^  of  Fdkm. 

At  the  commencement  of  1879  the  number  of  Ordinary  FMowg 
was  899.    Since  that  date  58  new  Ordinary  Fellows  have  b^n  added 

♦  Omitted  at  p.  173. 
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to  the  list,  and  in  addition  21  other  Fellows  have  been  elected  or 
nominated  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

This  accession  of  new  Fellows  exceeds  that  of  any  other  year 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  with  the  single  exception  of  1867, 
when  the  announcement  was  made  of  the  intended  increase  of  the 
subscription  from  IL  Is.  to  2/.  29. 

The  yacancies  in  the  list  of  Honorary  Fellows  have  been  filled 
up  by  the  election  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  Biological  research  or 
Microscopy,  resident  for  the  most  part  abroad,  each  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries  having  now  one  or  more  representatiyes. 

The  Council  haye  eyery  reason  to  congratulate  the  Society  on 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  new  Bye-Law  allowing  the 
election  of  Ex-offido  FeUows.  Eighty-six  Societies  in  all  have  been 
nominated,  and  these  haye  been  selected  from  the  various  leading 
Societies  tiiroughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Colonies,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  Council  have  from  time 
to  time  received  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  appreciation  with 
which  this  association  of  kindred  Societies  has  been  regarded. 

During  the  past  year,  17  Ordinary  Fellows  have  died  or  resigned 
(6  compounders  and  11  subscribers).  The  total  number  of  Ordmary 
Fellows,  on  the  31st  December,  1879,  was  therefore  440,  of  Honorary 
Fellows,  49,  and  of  Ex-officio  Fellows,  86,  or  675  in  alL 

Ifwested  Funds  and  Bevenue. 

Having  regard  to  the  expenditure  required  for  the  fitting  and 
arrangement  of  the  New  Library,  together  with  the  expenses  entailed 
by  o&er  improvements  made  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
Council  fully  anticipated  that  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  intrench 
upon  the  Capital  of  the  Society,  but  they  were  glad  to  find  that  as  the 
increase  in  the  year's  Bevenue,  after  allowing  for  deaths,  <&c.,  amounted 
to  more  than  210/.,  they  were  able  not  only  to  meet  the  special  ex- 
penses above  referred  to,  but  to  invest  the  whole  of  the  Composition 
fees  received  during  the  year,  and  still  leave  a  surplus,  which  has  been 
applied  for  the  Journal  as  hereinafter  explained. 

By  the  reinvestment  of  part  of  the  funds  upon  Freehold  Mort- 
gages, an  additional  revenue  of  22/.  10s.  per  annum  has  been  obtained^ 

Library,  Instruments^  dc. 

The  negotiations  referred  to  in  the  last  Beport  of  the  Council  were 
subsequently  completed,  and  the  Society  is  now  in  possession  of  an 
admirable  Library,  which  affords  many  advantages  over  the  old 
arrangements. 

During  the  past  year  the  Books  have  been  rearranged,  and  some 
important  additions  have  been  made,  consisting  of  the  purchases  out  of 
the  Quekett  Fund,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Meeting  of  the  9th  April,  1879. 

The  collection  of  Instruments  has  been  increased  by  four  Micro- 
scopes, presented  by  Mr.  Crisp — ^three  modem  instruments,  and  one 
which  is  of  interest,  as  being  the  first  form  of  Binocular  Microscope 
designed  by  M.  Nachet.     Several  pieces  of  accessory  apparatus  have 

VOL.  m.  2  b 
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also  been  preBented,  which  haye  been  noted  in  the  list  of  donations 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Jonmal.  Drawers 
haye  been  added  to  the  Instrument  Cabinet,  to  hold  the  whole  of  the 
object-glasBes  and  apparatus. 

Many  additions  nave  also  been  made  to  the  Cabinet  of  ObfectB, 
amongst  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  gift  of  173  slides  from 
the  representatiYes  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Brooke,  F JLS.,  a  Past 
President  of  the  Society. 

The  other  donations  have  included  a  revolying  Microscope-table 
^m  Mr.  Badoock,  which  has  proved  extremely  useful  at  the  weekly 
evening  meetings  in  the  Library ;  a  clock  from  Dr.  Gray  ;  a  ruling 
machine  from  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Waterhouse, 
F.B.S. ;  three  chairs  for  the  President  and  Secretaries,  and  a  seoond 
Cabinet  from  Mr.  Crisp,  the  Cabinet  being  intended  to  hold  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Society  which  have  an  historical  interest,  including  the 
large  Martin  Microscope.  These  instruments  have  hitherto  for  the 
most  part  been  kept  in  boxes,  and  were  practically  inaccessible  to 
the  Fellows,  but  as  arranged  in  the  new  Cabinet,  they  can  be  in- 
spected to  the  best  advantage. 

Hie  Journal. 

The  Council,  in  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  surplus 
income  of  the  Society  should  be  applied,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  not  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  enlarging  the  Journal, 
and  they  are  confident  that  this  will  meet  the  views  of  the  Fellows 
generally. 

Not  only  from  the  Fellows,  but  also  from  Biologists  outside  the 
Society,  the  Council  have  received  the  most  gratifying  expressions 
of  approval  both  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  &e  Journal,  a  leading 
feature  of  which  is  the  information  which  it  affords  both  to  zoologists 
and  botanists  in  regard  to  the  current  researches  of  workers  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

The  Council  cannot  refer  to  the  Journal  without  expressing  the 
high  appreciation  which  they  entertain  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Crisp, 
without  whose  untiring  energy  and  zeal  the  production  of  the 
Journal,  in  its  present  form,  would  have  been  impracticable.  The 
Council  are  sure  that  the  Fellows  will  cordially  join  in  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Crisp  for  the  benefit  which  the  Society  has  derived 
from  his  honorary  exertions  in  this  matter. 

In  proposing  such  a  vote,  the  Council  do  not  overlook  the  services 
of  the  Publication  Committee,  or  of  Messrs.  Parker,  Bennett,  and 
Bell,  to  all  of  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due. 

Business  at  the  Meetings. 

The  Meetings  have  been  so  fully  occupied  throughout  the  Session 
with  the  papers  read  and  objects  and  apparatus  exhibited  and 
described,  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  intention 
referred  to  in  the  last  Beport  of  the  Council,  of  noticing  and  illus- 
trating from  time  to  time  any  important  observations  of  foreign 
Biologists. 
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MsiTiNa  OF  10th  Maboh,  1880,  at  Euro's  CoLLieoBy  Stbahd,  W.G. 
Thb  PBEamsNT  (Db.  Bbalb,  F.B.S.)  in  thb  Chaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  11th  February  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President 


The  List  of  Donations  (ezclnsive  of  exchanges)  received  since  the 
last  meeting  was  submitted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  given  to 
the  donors. 

Comu,  M. — **  Monographie  des  Saprol^gni^es,"  and  separate  copies  of         From 

30  of  the  author's  other  papers      The  Author, 

Cutter,  E. — Primer  of  the  Clinical  Microscope.     82  pp.,  7  figs. 

(8vo.    Boston,  1879)       Ditto, 

Gulliver,  Prof:  G.,  F.B.S.— The  Hunterian  Oration  delivered  at  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  14th  February,  1863. 

Second  EdiUon,  21  pp.    (8vo.    Canterbury,  1880) Ditto, 

MoUer,  Prof.  V.  v. — Die  Foraminiferen  des  Russischen  Eohlenkalks. 

132  pp.,  7  plates,  and  30  figs.    (4to.    Si  Petersburg,  1879)    ..    .     Ditto. 

Section  of  the  stem  of  Lime  Tree Mr,  Beck, 

Two  Microscopes  (by  Ahrentf),  one  Monocular  and  one  Binocular  ..     Mr.  Crisp, 


Professor  P.  Martin  Duncan,  F.B.S.,  read  a  paper  <<  On  a  parasitic 
Sponge  of  the  order  Calcarea "  (within  Carpenteria  raphidodendron\ 
illustrated  by  drawings  on  the  board  and  by  specimens  exhibited 
under  the  Microscope. 

Dr.  Millar  said  he  had  the  opportunity  some  time  ago  of  seeing 
Professor  Duncan's  specimens,  and  they  struck  him  as  being  extremely 
like  the  casts  of  Clionce  which  are  so  frequently  found  in  flint. 

Dr.  Matthews  said  that  the  question  of  parasitism  seemed  to  be 
very  doubtful  yet.  He  had  examined  many  specimens  of  so-called 
parasitism  of  sponge  on  coral,  and  found  that  in  many  cases  the  coral 
was  parasitic  upon  the  sponge  which  it  seemed  to  have  grown  round 
and  included.  He  had,  however,  other  specimens  in  which  it  was  clearly 
the  sponge  which  was  parasitic  upon  the  coral. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  the  question  was  whether  it  was  a  sponge 
or  not  ?  In  order  to  determine  this,  something  more  was  necessary  to 
judge  by ;  they  ought,  iu  fact,  to  have  some  of  the  soft  parts.  The 
mere  presence  of  spicules  like  those  of  the  sponges  would  not  settle 
the  question,  because  so  many  other  organisms  had  spines  almost 
identical  in  character.  An  organism  which  will  at  one  time  form 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  at  another  time  will  destroy  it,  had  a  parallel 
in  certain  of  the  Mollusca,  which  were  quite  capable  of  secreting  shell 
at  one  period  and  of  removing  it  subsequently.  They  also  knew 
that  certain  cells  would  at  one  time  form  bone  and  at  another  would 
become  actual  bone  destroyers. 

Professor  Duncan  said  that  if  they  wanted  to  classify  properly  they 
must  of  course  have  the  whole  structure  before  them,  but  if  ^ey  could 
not  get  it  what  were  they  to  do  ?  In  such  a  case  they  must  of  course 
take  the  general  character  of  the  thing  and  be  guided  by  that  It 
might  be  a  Foraminifer — it  was  quite  possible — but  still  he  did  not 
know  any  Foraminifera  with  spicules  like  it 
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The  President  welcomed  Mr.  Fuller,  Ex-President  of  the  State 
Microscopical  Society  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting.  

Mr.  Beck  called  attention  to  a  section  of  the  stem  of  the  lime  tree 
which  he  presented  to  the  Society ;  it  was  of  two  and  a  half  years' 
growth,  cut  slightly  obliquely  through  the  junction  of  a  branch  with 
ike  stem,  and  contained  stardi,  raphides,  &o.y  in  sUu, 


Mr.  Beck  also  described  and  exhibited  an  improyed  form  of 
Microscope  with  swinging  Substage  (see  p.  829). 


Mr.  Mayall  exhibited  and  described,  by  means  of  black-board 
sketches,  a  new  traverse  lens  by  Mr.  Tolles. 


Mr.  Dunning  exhibited  and  described  a  new  form  of  Turntable, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  easy  to  revarmsh  slides  which  had  been 
excentrically  mounted  (see  p.  838). 

Mr.  Crisp  exhibited  Elonne  and  Muller's  "  Demonstration  Micro- 
scope," together  with  the  revolving  object-stage  devised  by  Mr.  Lobb 
(see  p.  144).  Also  a  specimen  of  Micrometric  ruling  made  by  Professor 
Bogers,  of  Harvard  University,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  with  his  new  ruling 
machine.  

Mr.  James  Smith  explained  his  method  of  illuminating  Podura- 
scales,  diatoms,  &c.,  under  high  powers  (see  p.  881). 


M.  Nachet's  paper,  <'  On  a  Petrographical  Microscope,"  was  read 
by  Mr.  Crisp  (see  p.  227). 

Dr.  H.  Oibbes  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Double  and  Treble  Staining 
of  Animal  Tissues  for  Microscopical  Investigations,  with  a  note  on 
Cleaning  thin  Cover-glasses." 

Mr.  Stewart  said  he  had  examined  many  of  Dr.  Oibbes'  specimens, 
and  if  permanent  they  would  be  very  excellent  additions  to  the 
cabinet.  Of  course  time  alone  could  show  whether  they  were  per- 
manent or  not.  • 

Dr.  Oibbes  also  exhibited  a  -^  homogeneous-immersion  Objective 
(by  Powell  and  Lealand),  which,  with  the  ordinary  Wenham  prism, 
showed  both  fields  fully  and  equally  illuminated.  The  front  part  of 
the  objective  containing  the  lenses  (^  of  an  inch  in  depth)  was  made 
to  unscrew  just  behind  the  back  combination,  and  was  attached  to  a 
short  adapter  which,  when  screwed  into  the  body  of  the  Microscope, 
left  the  objective  projecting  only  ^  of  an  inch  below  the  tube.  The 
optical  combination  was  thus  brought  very  close  to  the  prism,  and  no 
part  of  either  field  was  cut  off. 
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Mr.  Badcook  read  a  paper,  ^On  Podophyra  quadripartiia*'  Olas- 
trating  the  subject  by  nmnerous  drawings  on  the  black-board. 


Mr.  Crisp  announced  that  in  future  the  Journals,  &c.,  reoeiyed 
since  the  preyious  meeting  would  not  be  put  on  the  shelves,  but 
would  lie  on  the  table  during  the  meeting  for  examination  by  the 
Fellows. 

The  foUowin^  Objects,  Apparatus,  &c.,  were  exhibited :~ 

Mr.  Badcock : — Podophyra  quadripartUa. 

Mr.  Beck : — (1)  Improved  Microscope  with  swinging  Substage 
(see  p.  329).  ^2)  Section  of  the  stem  of  lime  tree — stained  with  magenta 
and  blue  aniline. 

Mr.  Bolton : — CoUps  hirtus, 

Mr.  Crisp : — (1)  ^onne  and  Muller's  demonstration  Microscope 
(see  p.  144).  (2)  tobb's  revolving  object-holder.  (3^  Zeiss's  quad- 
ruple nose-piece,  with  four  object-glasses  in  situ.  (4)  Micrometer 
rulings  by  Professor  Bogers. 

Prof.  Martin  Duncan : — Parasitic  sponge,  illustrating  his  paper. 

Mr.  Dunning : — Improved  turntable  (see  p.  333). 

Dr.  Gibbes  : — (1)  One-twelfth  homogeneous-inmiersion  objective, 
by  Powell  and  Lealand,  with  adapter  for  use  with  the  Wenham 
binocular  prism.    (2)  Specimens  of  double  and  treble  staining. 

Mr.  Quimaraens: — ^Powell  and  Lealand's  improved  immersion 
condenser  (see  p.  330). 

Mr.  J.  Mayall,  jun. : — New  form  of  Tolles'  traverse  lens. 

Mr.  James  Smith  :~Scales  of  Podura,  illuminated  in  the  manner 
described  by  him. 

Mr.  Teasdale : — Modification  of  Stephenson's  Safety  Stage  made 
of  ebonite  (see  p.  332). 

Hew  Fellows.— The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  FeUom:-^ 
Messrs.  B.  Bostock,  0.  Brandt,  C.  Horsley,  C.E,,  E.  Letchford,  A. 
Lingard,  G.  0.  Morris,  and  E.  Bosling. 

The  President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Hertfordshire  Natural 
History  Society  and  Field  Club  was  elected  an  Ex-offido  Fellow  of  the 
Society.  

SOIENTIFIO  EvBNINa. 

The  first  Scientific  Evening  of  the  Session  was  held  in  the 
Libraries  of  King's  (ToUege,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  3rd 
December,  1879. 

The  following  were  the  objects,  &c.,  exhibited  :— 
Mr.  John  Badcock : 

Lophopua  crystaUinuBy  AlcyoneUa  fungoaa^  Stentor  polymorphic  and 
S,  Miilleri. 
Mr.  Charles  Baker : 

New  portable  Microscope,  Zeiss'  adjusting  Objective,  portable 
binocular  Microscope  on  Stephenson's  principle,  and  Ward's 
Microtome. 
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Mr.  William  Beeby : 

Seeds  of  Orchis  (l^ranthes  cesHvalisy 
Mr.  D.  B.  Cazaux : 

Head  and  tongne  of  sand  wasp  (Gereeria  arenarea)^  ditto  of  honey 
bee  (Apis  mellifera). 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.B.S.,  &c.: 

Larval  zooids  of  Echmoderms  (prepared  by  Mr.  Percy  Sladen), 
Zeiss'  adjusting  Objective.    Internal  casts  of  canal  system  of 
Eozoon  Canadense. 
Mr.  Frank  Crisp : 

Bevolving  Museum  Microscope  for  500  slides,*  Nachet's  *^  Micro- 
scope nouveau  grand  module  renvers^  aveo  miroir  argents."  f 
Mr.  L.  Dreyfus : 

ChcBtogaster  (Naidina). 
Mr.  F.  Enock: 

Head  of  common  wasp  (  Veq>a  vulgaris),  prepared  without  pressure, 

and  retaining  its  niitural  form  and  colour. 
Indian  tortoise  beetle  (PlcUypria  echidna)  polarized. 
Mr.  F.  Fitch: 

Bectal  valve  of  blow-fly  in  situ  and  detached  and  uncovered. 
Dr.  Gray: 

Some  rare  diatoms. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gilburt: 

Oil  glands  in  leaf  of  Citrus  auranHum. 
Ditto,  ditto,  Salisburia  adiantifolia. 
Besin  glands  in  leaf  of  Eticalyptus  globulus, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Groves  : 

Sections  of  kidney,  liver,  tongue,  and  lip  of  dog  stained,  mesentery 
of  rat  and  of  latten,  dso. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Goodinge : 

Leaf  of  Onosma  taurica. 
Mr.  How : 

Bosa  canina  in  section,  lava  from  Etna  in  section,  and  some 
mounted  gall-flies. 
Mr.  Henry  Hailes  : 

Foraminifera  {Alvedina,  &o,)  in  flint. 
Mr.  W^  Joshua : 

Conferva  echinata  (Berk.),  from  the  filter  beds  of  the  Bradgate 
Beservoir,  at  Leicester,  and  Talypothrix  distorta  (Eiitz.). 
Mr.  William  Moginie : 

New  form  of  dissecting  Microscope^  Canadian  salmon  fry,  and  a 
young  Hippocampus. 
Dr.  Millar : 

Hyalonema  Sieboldii  and  Holtenia  Carpenterii  in  section. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Heath : 

8teinheil*s  aplanatic  triplet  magnifying  lenses.}  * 
Dr.  Matthews : 

Section-cutting  machine.§ 

♦  See  ante,  p.  327.  t  IW^m  ii-  (1879)  p.  765. 

X  Ibid.,  ante,  p.  145.  §  Ibid.,  ii.  (1879)  p.  957. 
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Mr.  A.  D.  Michael : 

A  hymenopterous  insect,  showing  the  abortion  of  the  hind  wings, 
which  merely  support  the  fore  pair,  and  one  of  the  Qribatidad, 
Nothrus  spiniger, 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand : 

Pleuroaigma  angulcUum  with  -^  oil-immersion  objective,  Ampki- 
pleura  pellucida  with  water-immersion  ^  and  new  oil-immersion 
condenser. 
Mr.  B.  \V. Priest: 

Qrantia  compresaa,  sliowing  the  oscnlnm. 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Beeves : 

An  alga,  new  to  this  country,  Sphjeroplea  annvHina  (Both.). 
Mr.  James  Smith : 

Pleurasigma  formoaum  and  -^  immersion  objective. 
Mr.  Alphens  Smith : 

Foraminifera  {Polytrema  nihra). 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart : 

Spicnla  cells  of  WelwiUchia  mirahilia,  showing  crystals  in  the  wall. 
Mr.  Amos  Topping: 

Stained  palates  of  whelk,  periwinkle,  &c.,  in  two  colours. 
Bev.  J.  E.  Vize  : 

Olceocapga  sanguinea  (Eiitz.}. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Ward : 

Twelve  sections  of  plant  stems,  double  stained. 

Waltbb  W.  Bskvbb, 

Assist.'Secreiary, 
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THX  OOUVCIL  ITEDAIn  1861;  FEBST  OUUMI,  18M;  PBIZS,  186B;  GOLD  KEDAL,  1876. 
and  HKDAL  Aim  nmOMA*  1878. 

R.  &  J.  BEGE, 

31,  COmSTBEIIjIj/ XiONDON,  E.G.; 
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Conversion  of  British  Lineal  and  Ketric  Keasures. 


Si 


letra,  ^c,  into  Inchety  ^c. 


ICC 

1 
1 
10  dm.  =1  metre.  | 


lyd.= 


•801797 
•914392 


•039370 

,   61                 2-1 

* 078741 

52                2-< 

•118111 

53                 2( 

•157482 

54                 2- 

•J96852 

55                 2- 

•236223 

56                 2- 

•275593 

57                 2- 

•8141)63 

58                 2- 

•354:^4 

59                 2 

•393704 

60  (6  cm.)    2- 

•433075 

61                 2- 

•472445 

62               ,2- 

'511816 

63                 2- 

•551186 

64                 2- 

•690556 

65                 2- 

•629927 

66                2- 

•669297 

67                2- 

•708668 

68                2- 

•748038 

69                2- 

•787409 

70  (7  cm.)    2- 

•326779 

71                2- 

•866149 

72                2- 

•905520 

78                2- 

•944890 

74                2- 

•984261 

75                2- 

•023631 

76                 2 

t -063002 

77                8- 

I  102^72 

78                3 

1-141742 

79                8- 

[•18in3 

80 (Bern.)    3- 

[•220483 

81               3- 

[•259854 

82               3- 

1-299224 

83                3- 

L -338695 

84                3^ 

I •877965 

85                S- 

1-417335 

86                 3- 

L -456706 

87                3- 

1-496076 

88                3- 

1-535447 

89                 3- 

1-^74817 

90  (9  cm.)    3- 

1-61418^ 

91                 3- 

1-653558 

92                3 

1-692928 

93                3- 

1-732299 

94                8- 

1-771669 

95                 8- 

1-B11040 

96                 3- 

1-850410 

97                 3- 

1-889781 

98                 3- 

1-929151 

99                 3- 

1-968521 

100(10cm.  =  l< 

Ins. 

3-937043 

7-874086 
11-811129 
15-74B172 
19-686215 
S3-62226S 
27-559;<01 

» 

31-496344 
35-433387 

=  1  metre 

)  =89-370430 

«,^^               WW ,r 

=  3-280869  a 

1000  (= 1mm.) 

=  1 -093623  ydft. 
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COLLINS'  £5  108.  MICROSCOPE. 
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II  ine  wnoid  is  oraerea  logetuer,  juas. 

CHARLES  COLIJNSTlffANUFACTURER, 

irST,  Great  r>oi*tlaii<i  ^tve€^tn  r-ondoii,  W. 

GRATIS  ON  APPLTCATION.ZQ-page  IlluMraled  Catalogm  of  Mieroacopes,  from  £8  8». 
to  iC80,  Objectiv€9t  Mounting  ifatertcdty  and  all  Apparatus  uted  in  (he  Study, 

FULL  details: OF  COLLINS*  "  HARLEY  '  BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPES. 
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Microscopes. 


nie  Cheapest  Souse  {br  Firsl-Olass  Ingbumaits 
An  LmneBse  Siodc  alwajs  on  hand  for  Seleetkm. 


Send  for  tha  KBW  ILLUSTBATBD  OATAIiOGXJE. 

PQ0t  Free^  2d.  AMk  fbr  Kicroscope  Catalogue. 


Hew  List  of  MIC&OSOOPIO  OBJECTS. 

Post  FreOy  Sd.  Ask  for  Iticro.  Object  List. 


W.  Watson   &    Son,    313,  High  Holborn,  liOndoiL 

Two  Books  Iroxn  Chs&eery  Iiane.^SetaUiih6d  2887. 

C.  BAKEB,  244  &  246,  High  Holbom, 

Beg»  to  call  the  atteotion  of  Hioroscopists  io  hU  'NlBu'W  POR1?v%.BX^]C 
H'X*>%JN1>»  to  which  any  Appnratns  or  Object  Glosses  can  be  supplied,  price  30*. 
Snperior  Engliali  or  Geriuan  Object  Glasses  for  same,  price  21«. 

C.  BAKEB  being  the  appointed  AGEHT  for  ZEISS,  SEIBEKT,  and  otbo^ 

first-class  GERMAV  HAKEBS,  is  now  supplying  tbeir  beantiflil 

productions  at  very  LOW  PSICES.    Zeiss*  new  Homogeneous  sad 

other  Immersion  Objectives  now  in  Stock. 

The  Kew  Microscope  Lamp,  with  Keflector  and  Cool  Chamber  complete,  17«.  Cid 

JUST  RECEIVED,  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  HI6H-CLAS8  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

A  Lar<3b  AsfioimfEyr  op  Siecokd-hand  MtcRosoopKs  in  Stock,  from  £2  lOt.  to  £75. 

CataJoguei /r€^  hjf  Pod.    Jiulrumenta  itiken  (n  Exchantj^^ 

SECOKD-HAKD  MIGBOSCOFES, 

BY  ALL  ESTEEMED  MAKERS,  AT  A  LARGE  REDUCTION 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  COST. 

AK  ZMMKHSB  STOCK  TO  SIXXOT  FROM. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  TOURISTS'  TELESCOPES.   FIELD  AND  OPERA  GLASSES. 
lUudrattd  C<ftalogti4,  Thne  Samps. 

W.  LAWLET  &  SON,  78,  FARRINaDOK  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWAfiDS  OF  A  CENTURV. 

SELENITE  (Sulphate  of  Lime). 

The  tmderagned  has  btely  received  some  Tory  fine  speoimens  of  Selenite  fVtMn  North 
Italy,  well  suited  for  splitting  into  films  for  polarizing  piirposes. 

Sample  Boren,  U.  ^l  each^  poUfrte;  Larger  Specimens  from  2t.  to  20f. 

THOMAS  D.  BXJSSELL,  Geologist  and  Kicroscopist, 
48,    KSSKX    STRKTCX,    SXJRAND,    IX>NT>0>r,     W.C. 
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Now  ready,  Iti  Two  Yolnmes,  demy  ^io,  £S  S«. 

A  HISTOBY  OF  BBITISH  MABINE  FOLTZOA. 

Bt  ths  Bit.  THOMAS  HINGES,  B.A^  FJRiL 

Containing  ma  loltodcictonr  Sketch  of  Uie*OlMa»  In  which  the  taUeat  resoUs  of  XBseareh  are  niminMlied,  and  a 
ton  and  crltiaa  aooonnt  of  all  the  BrltMi  fonnii  nioBtrated  by  Flgorea  of  tbaSpedeaand  piiiid|Ma  Varieties, 
drawn  by  the  Anther  and  engraved  on  stone,  forming  npwarda  of  eighty  phUee,  and  by  nnmervus  woodcnta. 

JOHN  VAN  VOOBST,  1,  PATBBUCwrER  Bow. 

FUNGI,  LICHENS,  ALG/E,  MOSSES,  HEPATIC/E,  FERNS,  (Sc, 

PBEFASED  AB  MIOBOSOOHOAL  SLIDES, 

MAY  BE  OHTADTED  AT  2lf.  FSB  TWO  DOZES  OBJfiCTa    EVERT  8LIDB  GUABANTEED 
FEES  FROM  LEAKAOB. 

Apply  Bev.  JT.  S.  VIZB^  Forden  Vicarage,  Welshpool. 


POWELL  AND  LEALAND'S 
HEW  on.  HKHEESIOH  COBSENSES 

Can  be  adapted  to  any  HioroBcope^  reeolves  all  the  most  difficult  test  objeota,  price 

Two  GuiiieaB. 

MICR0SC0FE8  from  £11  lis.  to  £200. 

The  £11  11«.  Instrument  oonaists  of  1-inoh  and  }-inch  Objeot-glaageSy  with  Apertures 
of  80  and  95  deff.  respeotiyely,  coane  and  fine  Adjustment,  Glass  Sta^  and  BolPa-eye 
Condenseti  fitted  in  mahogany  case,  and  is  most  suitable  ibr  Students,  Brewers,  &o. 
FLUID  AND  OIL  DiMEBSION  LENSES. 

Manufectory:  170,  BUSTON  BOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 
CATALOGUE  OF  THE  DIATOMACEiB, 

Bt  FBEDEBIOK  HABIB8HAW,  PJLMLS. 

This  Catalogue  will  be  a  complete  index  to  aU  the  published  literature  describing  or 
figuring  t^  Diaiomacen.  The  species  are  alphabetically  arranged  under  the  proper 
genera»  referring  to  every  description  in  chronological  order.  Whenerer  tiie  same  form 
has  been  referr^  to  another  q)ecies^  Uie  synonym  is  appended. 

The  undersigned  has  arranged  to  publish  the  Catalogue  by  Subscription,  from  the 
terised  manuscript  of  the  author,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subsoibers  has  been 
secured  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  work. 

It  will  appear  in  Four  Parts,  printed  in  excellent  style,  <m  No.  1  book  paper,  grand- 
octavo,  and  will  make  a  handsome  volume  of  great  value. 

TEBX8  07  SVB80BIFTI0V  for  each  Part:— England,  5s.  4d.  steriiag;  Fraaos, 

6  fre.  aad  76  oentimsi.  Payable  as  each  Part  is  isfosd. 

ROMYN  HITCHOOCK,  61  I  68,  MAIDEN  UNE,  HEW  YORK  CITY,  U.M. 

Spongers  Improved  Bivet-Leiser  Microtome. 

No.  1.  Microtome,  with  Cutting  Surface  (^  20  cm.  (elevation,  1*20),  Modified 

Knife  Attachment,  and  Non-adjustable  Clamp       2    8    0 

Na  2.  Ditto,  ditto,  with  Adjustable  Clamp ..880 

No.  8.  Ditto,  ditto,  with  Micrometer  Screw,  lor  moving  the  Object-slide       ..700 
Knifla^  Packing,  and  Carriage,  Extra. 


ADOIiPH  AV^IOHMANN, 
OBOSaS  roHANNI9STBASSB,  17,  HA^EBXTBO. 
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Clastified  CJatalogue.       NEW  Et)ITION  FOB  1880.     Pott  Free  andOratie. 
SpeoimeiiB  of  the  highest  attainaUe  perfection  to  every  branrh  of  MioroeC(*pj.  New  and 

Bare  Diatomaceas.    Test  and  Binocalar  Objects.    Moller'B  Tj^pen  Plattas. 

Hicroscopes,  Achromatic  Objectives,  and  all  Materials  and  InstrumeDts  for  Mounthig. 

BDMiryD  •WHBELEB,  48  B,  Tollingtoix  Road,  Holloway,  Iiondon,  K, 

aUBKBTT'S  (J.)  LEOTXmES  ON  HISTOLOGY, 

Delivered  at  the  R«yal  OolleRe  of  Surgeonik  dMcrtbing  the  Elementary  Ussues  of  Plants  and  AnlRMlfl.  tin 
Strocture  of  tbe  Skeleton  of  Plants  and  Invertebrate  Animals.  Upwiuds  of  400  BngnvlDgs.  Two  Vols,  io 
One,  thick  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  ed.  (pub,  £1  8i.  ed.) ;  post-free;  8s,  4(2. 

**  With  this  work  every  microecopist  shoQid  be  aoquainted.  .  .  .  Tha  woodcuts  of  microscopical  ofe^eclB  la 
this  work  have  not  been  surpaascd."— ^Sbisnoe  Gossip, 

JOHN  WHELDON,  NATURAIi  HISTORY  BOOKSELLER, 
M,  GRKAT  QUEEN  STREET.  LONDON.  W.a 

Swift  &  Son,  Maniifacturing  OpticianSs 

BEVIBED  LIST  07  OBJECTIVES,  many'of  whioh  are  of  an  entirely  Kew 
Vommla;  although  the  Prioee  are  as  low  as  those  of  the  1>est  Oontlnetital 
maJcers,  the  qnality  is  better,  and  always  nniform. 


1/4  in.  Objective,  60» ;  ibis  wifl 

reiolve  P.  Angnlatmn  ..  ..  £1  6  0 
1/8  in.  Objective,  10(y=>  ..  ..  2  10  0 
1/10  in.       „         120°    .•     ..300 

Oorreotioiuil  Adjustment  for  Thickness  of 
.  C!overiiig  Glass,  5s.  extra. 


From  the  8-inch  Objective  to  tiie 
1-inch,  complete  m  boxes  each  £1    0    0 

Th^se  are  Double  Achromatic  Com- 
binations, not  Single  Achromatic  Lenses, 
as  In  the  ordinary  cheap  description. 

1/2  in.  Objective,  40°       ..     ..  .  1    fl    0 
4/10  in.      „         70°       ..     ..     1  10    0 
New  Achromatic  Pocket  Magnifier,  giving  splendid  Definition  with  arrange  of  Five  dlffsreot  Magoitybic 

powers,  £1  6s. 

lUusiraUd  (kUaiogue  of  other  Objeatives^  Mioroseopes,  and  aU  Jf^pUaneeSf  for  9tamp  ; 

aho  (Mindogue  of  Objects  for  itcunp, 

TheLABOBST  OOUSCnOHof  laOBOSOOnCAL  OBmrTOiaLondoneimstantlyoaTitw; 

UNIVERSITY  OPTICAL  "WORKS,  UNivBBsnr  fiTBgET,  Londqk,  W.O. 

MICROSCOPICAL   SPECIALITIES; 


ARTHUR  O.  COLE  &  SON 
Have  completed  a  Series  (No.  YH.)  of  24  new  <*  Organic  Aromatic  Bodies,"  derived 
from  Coal  Tar,  and  Oystallized  for  the  Polariscope,  Descriptive  Lists  of  whicfa,  as  weQ 
as  of  their  valuable  Collection  of  Pat^iological  and  Physiological  Preparaticma,  and  of 
their  various  Series,  can  be  obtained  on  appUcatiou  to 

ST.  DOMINGO  HOUSE. 
53,  OXFOBD  GABDBNS,  NOTTINO  HUX,  TMmmS,  W. 

8UCCE680RS  TO  QEO.  KNIQHT  ft  SONS, 

73,  FARRINiGDON  ST.  (late  of  2,  Foster  Lane,  and  5,  gfe.  Bride  St.). 

H0WT3  MICROSCOPE  LAMP.    THE  MlNLATURE  MIOBOSCOPE  LAMP. 

HOW'S  STUDENTS^  MICROSCOPE,  25  hs.    THE  POPULAIt  BINOCULAR  MIGBOeOOI^  £l%  IM. 

Rock  SBonoHS  Aim  othbb  MiCBoeconc  O&mcrs. 

MJCOK^OSOOPrO   SI^EOIALITXES 

ILLUSTBATINQ  STBUGTUBS  IN  THB  VABIO08  BBANOBES  O? 

Without  Pressure.       EN    I  C/ iVlC/ LUCa  Y,       fte^nfflen,  and 
showing  Internal  prepared  and  sold  by  ^^^1  be  itarwaided, 

2/'sSd8?^  FREDERIC  ENOCH,  on^T"^ 


30,  BU8SBLL  BOAD,  SEVEN  SISTERS  BOAD,  LONDON,  N. 
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Ootuicil  Medal  and  Higlieat  Award,  Great  Eiehibition,  XiOndon,  1851. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition,  1867. 

Med€j  and  Highest  Award,  Exhibition,  Iiondon,  1862. 

m».^_'«     ^    v%.«_i^.^^      #«^^i.^^^£^^i    •m t^'^i^s v«t.Jt^  j^l^i.1^       IOWA 
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6.  0.  RiDLBT,  B.A-,  P.IiJS, 
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This  Journal  is  published  bi-monthly,  st  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the 
months  of  February,  April,  June,  August,  October,  and  Deeeiaiber.  It 
▼aries  in  size,  according  to  ccmvenienoe,  but  does  not  contain  leas  than 
8  sheets  (128  pp.)  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts  as  required.  The  i«ice 
to  non-Fellows  is  4».  per  Number. 
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(1.)  The  Tbansaotionb  and  the  Fboobedings  of  the  Society :  being 
the  Papers  read  and  Beports  of  &e  business  transacted,  at 
the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  including  any  obserratiODS  or 
discussions  on  i^e  subjects  brought  forward. 

(2.)  BiBLIOGBAFHT  Afid  KsOOBB  OF  CUBBXliT  BSBSABOHBS  relating  tO 

the  Invertebrata  and  Cryptogamia,  with  the  Embryology  and 
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(properfy  so  called) :  being  a  classified  list  of  the  cantentsLso 
&r  as  mey  relate  to  the  above  subjects,  of  more  than  300 
British  and  Foreign.  Journals,  l^ansactions,  Ac.,  and  abstracts 
of  or  extracts  from  the  more  important  of  the  artidoB  noted. 
(See  extract  from  Preface  to  Vol.  IL  on  next  page.) 

Authors  of  Papers  printed  in  tiie  Transactions  are  entitled  to  20  copies 
of  their  communications  gratis.  Extra  copies  can  be  had  at  the  price  of 
12s.  6d.  per  half-sheet  of  8  pages,  or  less,  including  cover,  for  a  miuiiniim 
number  of  100  copies,  and  6«.  per  100  plates,  if  plain.  Pr^)aymont  hy 
P.0.0.  is  requested. 

All  communications  as  io  the  Journal  should  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  E<^al  Microscopical  Sodeiy,  King's  College,  Siarand,  W.O. 
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XI. — On  a  Parasitic  Sponge  of  the  Order  Oalcarea. 

By  Pro£  P.  Mabtin  Duncan,  M.B.  (Loni),  P.B.S.,  V.P.E.M.S. 

iRead  10th  Marchy  1880.) 

Plate  X. 

There  is  a  large,  coarsely  growing  Foraminifer  on  the  reefs  at  the 
Mauritius,  which  Mobius  has  called  Garpenteria  raphidodendron. 
It  has  a  very  coarse  nummuline  structure,  its  chambers  are  large 
and  superimposed,  and  the  surfieu^  is  somewhat  irregular  from  its 
special  mode  of  growth.  Covering  much  space  for  a  Foraminifer, 
it  encrusts  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  surface  upon  which  it 
extends ;  and  other  Foraminifera,  especially  Polytremae,  and  Polyzoa 
and  SerpvlaBy  are  seen  to  occupy  its  base.  The  upper  surface  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  crowded  with  minute  Foraminifera,  Nullipores, 
worm-tubes,  and  confervoid-looking  plants.  Evidently  a  rapid 
and  acervuline  grower,  the  Foraminifer  has  included  within  and 
between  its  chambers  some  of  the  minute  forms  which  had  lived 
for  a  while  on  its  sur&ce,  and  it  is  perforated  here  and  there  by 
multitudes  of  Thallophytes. 

Specimens  of  Garpenteria  raphidodendron  were  given  by  its 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X. 

FlO.  1. — MSbmsispongia  parasitica  within  Carpenteria  raphidodendron^  magnified. 
Normal  breadth  of  tiie  parent  sao  ^  inch. 

Fio.  2.— A  free  specimen  with  the  body  and  commencing  stolons,  magnified. 

Fio.  8. — ^A  portion  of  a  specimen  within  the  Carpenteria^  magnified. 

Fig.  4.— Highly  magnified  snrfiBice  of  a  stolon-tube,  showing  the  cellular 
element,  the  light-transmitting  spots,  and  the  large  spinnlee. 

Fio.  5.— Portion  of  the  same :  the  dark  cells  are  the  bases  of  nascent  spinules. 

Fio.  6. — Spinules  and  minute  spinules,  magnified. 

Fio.  7.— The  odls  and  the  refractlye  spots  which  are  absolute  penetrations. 


Fio.  8. — The  perforations  and  a  delicate  spicule  in  a  specimen  which  is  free 
in  the  Canada  balsam.    Figs.  4  to  8  inclusive  ffe  magnified  about  300  diameters. 
Fig.  9. — 6k)me  of  the  spicules,  magnified. 
Fio.  10.— a  large  sac  from  another  Carpenteria,  magnified. 
VOL.  m.  »  2  C 
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discoverer  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.B^.,  &c.,  who  lent  them  to 
me,  during  an  examination  I  was  midertaking  into  the  nature  of 
nmnmnline  etmctore.  One  specimen  consisted  of  seyeral  thin 
sections,  which  had  been  monnted  in  Canada  balsam  before  de- 
composition of  the  sarcode  of  the  Foraminifer  had  occnrred.  The 
sections,  mostly  made  at  right  angles  to  the  snr&ce,  exposed  a 
succession  of  chambers,  bounded  by  well-developed  nmnmnline 
walls,  whose  perforations  are  remarbBibly  large.  Some  chambers 
are  filled  with  Canada  balsam,  and  others  contain  the  saroodic 
substances  usually  seen  in  Uving  and  in  recently  dead  Foraminifera. 
A  few  chambers  contain  a  small  quantity  of  sarcode  and  much 
balsam ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  fortunate  roughness  of  the 
manipulation  has  scattered  some  of  the  contents  around  the  sections, 
where  they  are  preserved. 

One  chamber,  of  considerable  size,  boimded  by  a  wall  of  num- 
muline  structure,  has  a  small  quantity  of  sarcode  near  the  foramina 
on  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  a  very  remark- 
ably shaped  organism,  which  is  envircmed  and  filled  with  Canada 
balsam  (rlate  A.,  Fig.  1).  This  organism  is  yiv  inch  broad  and 
yV  iiich  in  total  length,  and  consists  of  a  broad  sac  which  is  bulged 
iuferiorly  where  free,  and  is  rather  concave  in  its  outline  superiorly, 
where  it  gives  origin  to  three  narrow,  long,  and  exceedii^ly 
delicate  tubes  resembling  stolons.  These  enlarge  at  their  furth^ 
euds  and  expand  into  bag-shaped  chambers  which  are  much 
smaller  than  the  parent  sac.  Again,  each  of  these  chambers  has 
tubules  issuing  in  different  directions:  some  enlarge  into  other 
bags ;  others  enter  a  large  sac  on  the  side  of  the  main  body  and 
above  it ;  and  one  or  two  are  continued  through  the  nummidine 
wall,  and  reach  another  foraminiferal  chamber,  terminating  in  a 
curiously  shaped  enlargement  with  openings  in  it.  This  combina- 
tion of  large  sacs,  delicate  stolon-like  tubes,  ending  in  small 
chambers,  communicating  through  the  wall  of  the  Foraminifer 
with  another  sac,  has  a  very  thin  and  transparent  external 
membrane  which  is  hirsute  with  minute  spinules. 

Sacs,  tubes,  and  chambers  are  hollow,  and  there  are  no  internal 
structures.  The  whole  organism  is  suspended  freely  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Foraminifer,  by  the  stolon  which  passes  through 
the  nummuline  wall,  and  there  is  considerable  space  between  we 
large  sac  and  the  walls. 

The  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  the  organism  to  the  casts 
of  Gliona  from  chalk  fossils  described  by  Professor  John  Morris  is 
striking. 

Under  the  use  of  the  spot  lens,  the  tissue  of  the  sacs  and  stolon- 
like tubes  becomes  opalescent,  and  the  spinules  are  rendered  very 
evident. 

A  higher  magnifying  power  than  that  at  first  used— about 
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270  diameterd — resolves,  tinder  transmitted  light,  the  thin  mem* 
brane  of  the  whole  into  very  definite  histologictd  elements. 

1.  A  series  of  external  cells,  drcdar  in  outline,  large,  in  contact 
at  their  edges  and  thin  (Figs.  4,  5,  7). 

2.  Minute  circular  spots,  one  on  each  cell  centrally,  which 
permit  li^ht  to  pass  through  them  more  readily  than  through  the 
surroundmg  tissue  (Figs.  4,  5,  7,  8). 

3.  Spinules  which  project  at  right  andes  &om  the  sacs,  tubes, 
and  chambers ;  they  are  transparent,  rather  blunt  at  the  tip  and 
broad  at  the  base,  usually  straight  and  cylindro-conical,  but  some- 
times they  are  bent  and  rather  deformed.  .  They  spring  from  a 
dark  base  with  sometimes  a  central  luminous  spot,  and  their  bases 
are  modifications  of  the  cellular  element  (No.  1).  They  are  more 
numerous  and  longer  in  some  places  than  in  others,  and  are 
crowded  on  some  parts  of  the  parent  sac,  and  are  sparely  jet 
decidedly  distributed  on  the  stolons  and  smaller  chambers  (Figs. 
1,2,3,4,6). 

4.  Minute  spinules,  which  resemble  the  larger  in  their  shape, 
and  are  outward  continuations  of  the  cell-membrane  around  the 
luminous  spots  (Fig.  6). 

5.  A  deep  layer  of  cells  is  evident ;  but  they  are  very  thin,  and 
resemble  those  on  the  surfiEu^. 

6.  In  some  parts,  the  spinules  and  luminousspots  tend  to  form 
groups  and  irregular  patterns  (Fig.  2). 

7.  No  fibres  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  no  canals  permeate 
the  thin  membrane.  This  is  porous,  and  a  side  view  indicates  that 
the  continuity  of  the  outside  tissue  is  imperfect  at  the  luminous 
points  and  between  the  edges  of  the  circular  cells. 

Dovhtfid  Histological  Elements, — ^A  very  delicate  refracting 
fibre  is  seen  adhering  to  the  under  part  of  the  parent  sac,  and  in 
another  part  there  is  a  glassy-looking  acicular  spicule  in  the  same 
position.  But  careful  focussing  shows  that  neimer-  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  organism,  and  that  they  are  simply  adherent 
and  probably  foreign  to  it.  Nevertheless  they  are  of  importance 
in  relation  to  similar  structures  which  are  seen  in  other  specimens. 

The  higher  magnifying  power  distinguishes  some  small  open* 
ings,  with  reUcs  of  stolons  attached  to  them,  on  the  parent  sac,  in 
one  of  the  smaller  chambers  and  on  one  of  the  stolons,  and  it  casts 
some  doubt  upon  the  entry  of  a  stolon  into  a  large  sac  at  the  side 
of  the  foraminiferal  chamber.  Very  probably — ^for  unfortunately^ 
the  thickness  of  the  section  and  glass  cover  prevents  certainty — there 
are  two  of  these  organisms  dose  together,  ooth  having  communica- 
tion with  a  neighbouring  foraminiferal  chamber  through  the 
nummuline  wall 

Under  polarized  light,  the  whole  of  the  organism  gave  faint  yet 
decided  inoications  of  double  refraction,  in  and  about  a  host  of 
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minute  tKniits,  fioggeBiin^  their  oaloareons  natnre.  A  moderately 
decided  black  croes  oonld  be  seen,  in  the  tissnes  of  the  sac,  on 
rotating  the  polarizer,  and  all  the  spinules  polarized.  The  spicoles 
noticed  as  doabtfal  histological  elements,  clearly  belong  to  calcareons 
Spo^da. 

This  very  nnexpected  result  of  the  examination  of  the  speoim^ 
led  to  the  application  of  the  polarizing  apparatus  to  numerous 
minute  portions  of  the  organism  which  are  to  be  found,  here  and 
there,  in  the  Canada  balsam  around  the  Carpenteria,  These  are 
portions  of  stolon-tubes  and  parts  of  sacs.  Some  of  these  haye 
spicules  on  them,  and  .especially  a  portion  of  a  large  sac  within  a 
foraminiferal  chamber  has  a  triradiate  spicule  on  it.  Now  all  of 
these  portions  and  the  spicules  gave  the  same  results  as  those  just 
noticed,  and  it  is  evident  from  cnxlinary  microscopic  examination  that 
all  have  the  same  calcareous  structures.  Under  the  employment  of 
a  thin  quartz  plate,  the  crossed  Nicols  produce  a  most  splendid  play 
of  colours  in  tnis  little  organism.  In  one  specimen  wmch  happens 
to  be  included  within  the  walls  of  the  Carpenteria  there  is  a  tube- 
stolon  and  part  of  two  chambers,  and  the  membrane,  out  of  which 
the  spinules  stand  forth,  presents,  here  and  there,  the  appearance  of 
some  thickening  at  their  bases  (Fig.  3). 

During  an  extended  examination  of  this  large  slide,  which 
contains  six  specimens  of  Carpenteria  raphidodendrony  a  body 
was  discovered  free  in  the  Camtda  balsam  which  is  evidently  a 
parent  sac  of  another  of  the  organisms  under  consideration,  and  it 
nas  its  tubes  and  their  developments  broken  o£ 

It  is  oval  in  shape,  about  i^  inch  long,  and  it  is  less,  in 
breadth ;  two  tubes  pass  from  it  from  both  ends,  and  they  diverge. 
Under  transmitted  ught  the  thickness  of  tiie  body  is  seen  along 
the  track  of  the  stolons  which  start  frt)m  the  internal  membrane. 
It  is  greater  than  that  of  the  specimen  already  described,  but  its 
construction  ai>pears  to  be  the  same.  The  spinules  are  long  and 
very  crowded  in  some  parts,  especially  at  tne  edges,  and  are  in 
stellate  ^ups  on  the  upper  snmoe.  There  are  the  relics  of  a 
stolon  belongmg  to  another  body,  on  which  this  very  Asddian-like 
creature  rested.  Its  spinules  nolurized  light  like  those  of  the 
other  forms,  but  the  opacity  of  the  body  prevents  the  coloration  of 
its  tissues  taking  place  unaer  the  croesea  Niools  except  in  a  very 
funt  manner. 

On  examining  the  dry  specimen  of  the  Oarpenteriay  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  bodies  was  mimd  in  one  of  the  chambers,  and  it 
VTas  carefrdly  removed.  It  was  drv,  brilliantljr  white  in  cdour, 
and  its  elongate  sac  was  covered  vriui  minute  prickly  spinules,  and 
the  whole  vTas  perfectly  opaque.  The  sac  was  cardfolly  sepaiated 
into  two  portions  after  being  v^ashed  in  fresh  vmter,  which  ren- 
dered it  translucent    One  porti(m  was  mounted  in  Oanada  balsam. 
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and  ihe  other  was  broken  into  two  parts.  One  of  them  was  placed 
on  a  slide  nnder  a  low  power,  and  dilute  nitric  add  was  added  to 
the  small  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  floated.  The  whole  dis- 
appeared daring  a  rapid  effervescence.  The  second  part  was 
placed  in  much  water,  and  was  well  washed,  and  it  became  much 
more  transparent.  It  polarized  like  the  specimen  already  alluded 
to ;  and  as  minute  miantitiee  of  the  acid  solution  were  added,  it 
gradually  disappeared,  leaving  an  excessively  deUcato  organic  film 
behind. 

The  portion  which  had  been  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  became 
transparent,  and  on  the  application  of  the  polarizing  apparatus  it 
not  only  gave  indications  of  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
minute  particles,  but  of  two  needle-shaped  spiculaB  which  traverse 
it  and  which  are  calcareoua  The  tissues  are  exceedingly  thin, 
however,  and  their  microscopic  details  are  not  so  perfectiy  visible 
as  those  of  the  larger  specimen  first  mentioned.  The  spicules 
within  this  specimen  are  very  small  aciculate,  but  with  rather  an 
angular  transverse  outline. 

Many  calcareous  spiculfiB  are  to  be  noticed  free  in  the  Canada 
balsam  in  the  specimen  first  described,  and  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  GarpenteriaVli&tQ  is  a  sac  which  has  been  cut  across,  and  it 
overlies  a  triradiato  and  polarizing  spicule.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  any  organic  connection  with  it 

The  spinules  on  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  specimens  are 
calcareous,  and  in  their  shape  they  resemble  the  larger  and  corre* 
spondingly  placed  spicules  of  some  Calcarea. 

The  membrane  is  sti£^  and  has  the  power  of  not  collapsing 
under  some  pressure,  and  the  tube-like  stolons  keep  their  form 
after  fracture. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  sections  of  Carpeinieria  which  are 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam  contain  two  other  specimens  of  this 
remarkable  organism — one  being  fra^entary  and  consisting  of 
two  small  sacs  united  by  a  stolon,  and  the  other  being  a  parent 
sac  which  has  been  cut  in  hal£  This  last  approximates  probably 
to  the  shape  of  the  interior  of  a  small  forammiferal  chamjber,  and 
traces  of  stolon  growth  are  only  visible  at  one  of  the  terminations  of 
the  body.  The  question  arises  very  naturally,  Do  these  bodies 
ever  fill  up  the  foraminiferal  chambers  and  line  them  ?  Many  of 
the  chambers  of  the  Carpenieria  are  lined  with  a  membranous- 
looking  tissue,  but  it  cannot  be  identified. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  Carpenteria  which  has 
covered  in  part  a  Poriies,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  many  years  since 
made  sections  of  it  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sponge  spicules 
within  its  chambers.  These  are  siliceous  spicules,  and  evidentiy 
pertain  to  a  Cliona.  But  a  careful  examination  of  one  of  the 
chambers  proves  that  several  were  once  occupied  by  a  body  greatly 
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leeembling  that  now  bionghi  nnder  notioa  One  chamber  in 
particular  is  entirely  filled  with  a  lar^  sac  with  one  tabular 
opening  which  is  fractured  across.  This  sac  is  membranons  in 
appearance,  and  presents  numerons  minute  spots  i?hich  resemble 
tnose  already  mentioned  as  existing  upon  the  body  in  the  midst  of 
CarperUeria  raphidodendron.  No  spmules  are  obseryed,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  them,  but  the  tissue  gives  indications  of  double 
refraction.  Doubtiess  the  tubular  opening  was  once  in  relation 
with  a  stolon  leading  to  another  chamber,  and  this  form  may  be 
considered  asa  modincation  of  theother.  A  very  decided  calcareous 
spicule  trayerses  this  body. 

The  extraordinary  shape  of  the  organism  found  within  Car- 
perUeria raphidodendran,  and  its  curious  position  within  a  chamber 
of  a  freely-growing  Foraminifer,  and  the  &cb  that  a  tubular 
structure  connects  it  with  part  of  a  corresponding  form  which 
occupied  a  second  and  newer  chamber,  render  this  minute  creature 
very  interesting. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  it  occupied  the  foraminiferal  chamber 
when  there  was  sarcode  there,  for  there  are  relics  of  it  left ;  but 
whether  the  organism  perforated  the  nummuUne  wall,  or  whether 
this  structure  grew  and  enveloped  the  stolons,  must  be  a  matter 
for  conjecture.  It  is  within  our  comprehension,  how  a  siliceous 
Sponge  or  a  Thallophyte  like  Achlya  penetrans  Bunc,  can  p^e- 
trate  calcareous  structures,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
explaining  how  these  microscopic  tubes,  built  up  of  a  delicate 
tissue  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  could  traverse  tne  Foraminifiar. 
But  it  may  be  conceded  that  if  this  parasitic  organism  did  penetrate, 
it  may  have  done  so  when  thenummuline  structure  was  a  mere  film 

It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  there  was  a  drculation 
of  water  through  the  sacs,  tube-stolons  and  chambers,  and  that 
there  was  a  communication  with  the  very  outside  of  the  Foraminifer. 
Probably  the  parasite  nourished  itself  by  absorption  of  the  saroode 
of  its  host  to  a  certain  extent. 

Of  the  zoological  position  of  the  parasite,  there  may  be  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  But  its  calcareous  tissue  is  not  the  result  of 
simple  aggregation,  and  there  is  a  cellular  element  in  relation  to 
minute  perforations  and  spinules.  The  small  stolon  openings  in 
the  main  sac  must  be  remembered  in  relation  to  the  whole  series  of 
cavities  and  intermediate  tubes,  and  the  free  body  with  its  four 
oscule-like  openings  is  very  suggestive. 

Unfortunately,  except  in  one  instance,  the  presence  of  definite 
body  spiculsd  is  uncertam,  and  in  that  one  it  is  possible  that  the 
sac  grew  around  the  aciculate  pieces  of  carbonate  of  lime.  But 
taking  all  thin^  into  consideration,  I  think  that  the  organism  is 
a  minute  parasitic  sponge  belonging  to  the  Galcarea.  Chambers, 
sacs,  and  tube-stolon  growth  are  seen  in  some  of  the  groups  of 
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that  Grder,  and  in  both  of  the  great  divisions  of  it  established 
by  Haeckd;  bat  all  such  sponges  are  attached,  and  are  not 
parasitic. 

There  are  no  tnbnles  in  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  sponge,  and 
I  regard  the  whole  as  one  of  the  composite  Ascones  modified  for  a 
parasitic  life,  and  hare  named  it  after  the  discoverer  of  its  host — 
moUvsisponffia  parasUica. 
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XLL-^The  Qmm  BavmeUa. 
By  H.  G.  OooxB,  MX,  LLJ). 

CBead  lith  Jpril,  1880.) 

PlATB  XL 

Thb  life-histoi^  of  minnte  plants,  eepeciaUy  when  they  cannot  be 
studied  in  their  native  conntry,  can  only  be  obtained  after  many 
obserrations,  and  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  small  &cts. 
Bavendia  is  one  of  the  genera  of  microscopical  fungi  which  is 
scarcely  known  except  systematically^  or  from  its  one  phase  of 
mature  specimens  dried  and  preseryed  in  herbaria. 

In  the  year  1853  the  Bey  M.  J.  Berkeley  first  announced  in  the 
*  Gardeners'  Chronicle '  his  discoyery  of  two  new  species  of  fungi 
whidi  he  called  Bavendia  Indiea  and  Bavenelia  glanduUaa.  The 
characters  of  the  genus  were  not  given,  and,  as  fieu:  as  we  are 
aware,  have  never  been  published  to  this  day.  As  to  the  structure 
of  tibese  new  funfl;i,  all  was  included  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 
<<  The  glandular  bodies  consist  of  a  large  umbrella-shaped  dark  ciqp, 
often  '004  inch  across,  composed  of  a  number  of  closely  patted 
cells  supported  by  a  long,  hyaline,  delicate,  and  apparently  com- 
pound stem,  round  the  top  of  which  are  suspended  a  circle  <tf 
elongated  hyaline  bodies,  calling  to  mind  in  point  of  arrangement 
the  appendages  in  some  species  of  Medusm,  or  in  general  appear- 
ance the  fruit  of  some  Marchaniia**  These  obeerTations  refer  to 
the  Indian  species,  which  was  called  Bavendia  Indiea.  Afterwards 
it  is  added,  *^  In  the  South  Carolina  species,  on  the  contrary, 
the  peduncle  is  shorter  and  the  appendages  are  united  by  their 
sides  into  a  solid  mass."  Although  the  latter  is  called  Bavendia 
glandulosa^  it  is  the  same  as  was  subsequently  called  Bavendia 
glanduUeformis. 

The  nextmention  of  Bavendia  occurs  in  1857,  when  theabove 
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FiQ.  1. — Side  view  of  capiiule  of  B,  gkmduUBformia, 

„  2. — Proioffpores  (  Uredo)  of  the  same. 

„  8. — Side  Tiew  of  capiiule  of  B,  Indioa. 

„  4. — Upper  view  of  oapitale  of  B,  Mo^omL 

„  5.— Protospores  of  the  same. 

„  6. — Oapitide  of  B,  sessUiSy  seen  from  above. 

„  7.— Oapitale  of  £.  sHcHca. 

„  8.— Protospores  of  the  same. 

„  9.— Oapitale  of  B.  glabra, 

^  10. — ^Protospores  of  the  same. 

„  11. — Oapitole  of  B,  aculeifera. 

^  12.— Inoividaal  cells,  or  pseadospores  of  the  same  species. 

„  13. — Diagrammatio  representation  of  the  stroctore  of  the  capitola. 

„  14. — Genninating  pseadospores. 

AU  the  flgores  are  uniformly  magnified  500  diameters. 
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two  speoifis  aie  allnded  to  in  ihe  'Intiodmotion  to  Gryptogamks 
Botany/  but  with  no  additional  inf onnation. 

In  1873  the  technical  descriptionB  of  five  froecieB,  of  which 
Bavendia  Jndtoa  was  one,  were  giyenin  the  Jonrniu  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  with  ^ores  of  the  fruit. 

In  1874  Mavendia  glcmduUefornUs  was  first  described  in 
*  Greyillea '  (vol  iii.  p.  56^. 

This  appears  to  be  au  which  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
with  tiie  exception  of  tiie  short  note  apnended  to  the  description  of 
B,  stieUca  as  to  tiie  occurrence  of  '*  Uredinoid  bodies,"  hereafter 
cited,  and  the  paragraph  in  '  Oryptogamic  Botany,'  also  quoted, 
which  relates  to  the  structure  of  Mavenelia. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  hitherto  all  the  species  hare  been 
found  on  leguminous  plants,  that  they  usually  occur  on  living 
leaves,  and  uiat  the  habit  and  external  appearance  is  very  much 
that  of  Phroffmtdiumy  the  spore-masses  being  collected  in  sori, 
and  bursting  through  the  cuticle,  as  in  Ptuscinia  and  Phragmidivm, 
although  sometimes  these  sori  are  so  minute  that  they  can  scarce 
include  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  spore-masses  called  hitherto 


It  has  alvrays  been  supposed  by  the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  that 
Bavendia  was  allied  to  Phra^tdiumy  and  in  his  ''  Introduction  " 
it  is  included  in  the  Cseomacet.  There  now  remains  no  doubt  of  its 
affinity  with  Triphragmium^  and  its  immediate  allies. 

It  may  assist  in  the  comprehension  of  our  subsequent  remarks 
if  at  once  we  enumerate  the  species  included  up  to  the  present  in 
this  genus. 

Ijiese  are,  Bavendia  glanduUeformis  Berk.,  with  the  capitules 
(or  pseudospores  as  Berkeley  calls  them)  stipitate,  about  0*1 
to  0  *  12  mm.  in  diameter,  with  an  average  of  five  or  six  cells 
in  each  direction,  so  that  the  cells  are  '02  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
capitules  are  smooth,  convex  above  and  contracted  beneath  into  an 
uncobured  base  which  diminishes  into  the  stem.  This  base,  which 
is  described  as  plicate,  appears  to  consist  of  empty  cysts  which  ding 
closely  to  the  stem,  the  divisions  of  the  cysts  giving  the  plicate 
appearance.  It  is  a  North  American  species,  occurring  on  the  leaves 
of  various  species  of  Tephroaia  (PI.  XL  Fig.  1). 

Another  stipitate  species  is  Bamndia  Indiea  B.,  which  has 
been  found  on  me  legumes  of  certain  plants  in  India.  The  capi- 
tules are  thick  and  nave  more  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  than 
any  other  species,  reminding  one  of  a  strawberry.  At  the  base  a 
great  number  of  uncoloured  cysts  surround  the  capitule  like  a  fiill, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  coloured  portion  is  about  *08  mm. 
There  are  on  the  average  four  cells  in  each  direction,  so  that  in  size 
these  cells  are  about  equal  to  those  of  the  preceding  species.  (Fig.  3.) 

The  remaining  species  do  not  exhibit  a  distinct  stem,  but  although 
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described  as  sessile  this  must  rather  be  interpreted  to  intimate  tiiat 
the  stem  is  reduced  to  such  a  minimnm  as  to  be  little  more  than  a 
mere  point  of  attachment  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  certain 
conditions,  snch  as  an  mmsoal  lateral  compression  when  growing 
closely  together,  may  serve  to  elongate  the  point  of  attachment  into 
a  Tory  distinct  stem.  We  mention  this  t^dency  because  we  have 
observed  nndonbted  indications  of  a  stem  to  some  of  the  capitnles 
in  those  which  are  described  as  sessdle  species.  In  so  fieu:  as  l^ortii 
American  specimens  are  concerned,  it  seems  difficult  to  define  the 
limits  between  JS.  glandulseformis  and  B.  sesaiUs.  That,  however,  is 
a  technical  point  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

The  species  called  Bavendia  sessilis  B.  occnrs  in  North  America 
on  leaves  of  Tephrosia,  and  in  Ceylon  on  leaves  of  Aeada  Lebbek. 
The  capitnles  are  convex,  bat  rather  flattened,  about  0  *  12  mm.  diam., 
with  fiom  six  to  eight  cells  in  each  direction.  Surrounding  the  capi- 
tnles is  adehcate  hyaline  frill  of  sterile  cysts,  the  lateral  margins  of 
which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  define,  so  that  the  frill  appears  to 
be  continuous  all  round  the  capitule.  We  prefer  to  call  these  bodies 
**  capitnles  "  instead  of  *'  peeudospores  "  of  iierkeley,  as  we  shall  here- 
after show  that  the  latter  is  a  misnomer.     (Fig.  6.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  is  Bavenelia  glabra  E.  and  Cke.  on 
leaves  of  Ualpy/mia  ^ylvatiea  at  the  Cape  of  tiood  Hope.  The  capi- 
tnles are  large,  as  much  as  0  *  15  mm.  diam.,  convex  above,  without 
any  visible  stem  or  barren  cysts,  by  which  latter  feature  it  may  at  once 
be  distinguished  from  B.  aessUis,  There  are  from  six  to  eight  cells 
in  each  direction,  so  that  the  individual  coloured  cells  are  about  the 
same  size  as  in  the  preceding  species, '  02  mm.  or  rather  more.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  if  examined  fresh  and  living,  sterile  cysts  in 
some  form,  perhaps  diminutive,  would  be  found  concealed  beneath 
the  lower  margin  of  the  capitnles.    (Fig.  9.) 

Following  the  two  sessde  species  just  named,  which  have  the 
capitnles  smooth,  we  mav  note  two  species  in  which  the  capitnles 
are  surrounded  at  the  oase  by  a  series  of  hyaline  processes  re- 
sembling  spines.  Bavenelia  aetdeifera  B.  occurs  on  the  leaves  of 
Megonemium  in  Ceylon,  and  some  unknown  tree  in  India.  The 
capitules  are  about  0*1  mm.  diam.,  with  from  six  to  eight  cells,  the 
outer  series  of  which  are  famished  with  acute  spines,  fully  as  lonff 
as  the  diameter  of  the  cells,  the  residue  of  the  cells  being  unanned 
and  smooth.    Neither  stem  nor  barren  cysts  visible.    (Fig.  11.) 

The  other  species,  if  really  distinct,  is  Bavenelia  MoMoni  Cke. 
on  leaves  of  an  unknown  tree  in  India  (B.  sUoHca  B.  and  Br.  in 
*  Grevillea,'  voL  v.  p.  15),  with  rather  small  and  flattened  capitules 
'05-'07  mm.  diam.  containing  about  four  cells  in  each  direo- 
tion,  the  outer  and  lower  series  armed  with  thin  hjraline  pro- 
jecting spines  about  half  the  length  and  thickness  of  those  in  B. 
acdetfera  B.    This  would  alone  be  insufficient  ground  on  which  to 
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consider  them  disidnct  species,  the  length  of  the  component  ceUs 
and  character  of  protospores  mnst  be  taKen  also  into  consideration : 
bat  of  this  hereafter.    (Fig.  4.) 

There  are  still  two  other  species  to  be  named  which  differ  mate- 
riallY  from  the  foregoing.  Bavenelia  stictica  B.  and  Br.  on  leaves 
of  Pongamia  glabra  and  Tephrosia  atiberosa  in  Ceylon,  has  sessile 
capitoles,  measuring  '08-*09  mm.  diam.,  with  aWt  fonr  cells  in 
each  direction.  The  sterile  cysts  are  small  and  inconspicnons,  bat 
the  coloured  cells  differ  from  all  the  rest  in  having  the  exterior 
eurfiioe  rough  with  minute  warts.    (Pig.  7.) 

The  last  is  Bavenelia  maerocydis  JB.  and  Br.,  which  has  only 
been  found  upon  Casda  tora  in  Ceylon.  The  capitules  are  convex, 
surrounded  by  radiating  filaments  of  mycelium,  so  that  they  are 
perhaps  more  truly  seesde  than  in  any  other  species.  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  coloured  cells  of  which  the  capitules  are  composed  are 
unusually  large.  This  is  the  only  species  of  which  hitnerto  we 
have  seen  no  specimens. 

Of  the  eight  species,  five  are  found  in  Ceylon  and  one  in  India, 
so  that  six  are  Asiatic,  one  is  exclusively  African,  and  one  exclusively 
North  American,  the  other  North  American  species  being  also 
Asiatic. 

In  describing  one  of  the  Ceylon  species  in  1873,  the  Kev.  M. 
J.  Berkeley  first  mentions  in  connection  with  that  species  the 
presence  of  other  bodies.  He  writes,  "The  larger  pseudospores 
are  accompanied  by  Uredinoid  bodies  which  are  minutely  papillate.'' 
About  the  same  tune  Mr.  C.  H.  Peck  remarked  with  respect  to  the 
common  North  American  species,  that  it  was  often  accompanied  by 
an  Uredo  which  probably  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  larger 
spores  as  Trichdbaais  to  Pueoinia,  and  Lecyfhea  to  Phragmiditim. 
Some  time  elapses  before  exotic  species  like  these  can  be  examined 
under  fiftvourable  circumstances,  and  it  is  only  very  recently  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  convince  ourselves  that  nearly  all  the 
species  of  Ba/venelia  are  preceded  b^  an  Uredo  condition,  in  the  same 
manner  as'  Ptiecinia,  Triphragmium^  and  Phragmidium,  thus 
establishing  their  affinity.  In  M.  glandidasformis  me  protoqpores, 
or  Uredinoid  spores,  are  subelUptical  and  rough,  about  *  025  x  '  016 
mm.  (Fig.  2).  In  Bavenelia  Indica  they  are  figured  by  Berkeley  as 
globose  and  smooth  In  B.  glabra  they  are  eUiptical  and  rough, 
•  035  X  •  012-  •  015  mm.  (Fiff.  10).  In  Bavenelia  Hobsmi  they  are 
nearly  globose  and  but  slightly  granular,  *02-*023x  '015  mm. 
(Fig.  5).  In  B.  aeuieifera  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  proto- 
spores. In  B.  stictica  globose  and  rough,  '025  mm.  diam.,  or  sub- 
globose,  *  025  X  '  02  mm.  (Fiff.  Q).  In  five  species,  tiierefore,  proto- 
spores of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour  have  been  observed,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  true  relationship  of  the  protospores  to  the  septate  spores 
in  Phragmidiimi  (and  this  has  not  as  yet  been  determinai)  the  same 
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relationship  will  donbUees  exist  between  these  protospores  and  ihe 
capitnles  in  Bavenelia. 

Hitherto  the  bodies  which  we  have  termed  capitnles  in  this 
genns  have  beenspoken  and  written  about  as  spores.  Berkeley  calls 
mesm  nsendosporesy  and  his  intention  is  probably  to  foreshadow  the 
idea  tnat  tiie  tme  spores  are  prodnoed  on  germinating  threads 
which  proceed  from  them  as  demonstrated  in  Puceinia.  His  obser- 
vations on  another  occasion*  lead  to  this  inference,  when  he 
says  ^  The  spore  in  this  case  is  of  considerable  size,  and  eyidently 
reticulated,  and  below  it,  either  free  or  in  contact  with  the  stem,  is 
a  drde  of  colourless  bags  foreshadowing  a  more  complicated  system 
of  articulation  than  even  in  the  Puceiniei.  The  germination  of 
these  has  not  at  present  been  obsenred.  It  is  jprobable  that  the 
number  of  threads  to  which  the  spores  give  rise  is  considerable." 

It  was  during  the  examination  of  the  capitnles  of  £.  cieuleifera 
that  we  first  beciune  satisfied  as  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies. 
The  convex,  almost  hemispherical  capitnles,  or  complex  spores,  are 
about  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  in  cuameter,  composed,  as  we  have 
demonstrated,  of  cells,  about  seven  in  each  direction  closely  packed 
and  agglutinated  together  side  by  sida  By  means  of  a  gentle 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  mature  capitule  we  forced  these  cells 
apart,  and  found  them  to  be  club-shaped,  nearly  *  07  mm.  long,  *  016 
mm.  broad  at  the  apex,  and  ' 01  nun.  or  less  at  the  base  (Fig.  12); 
the  upper  portion  coloured  deep  sienna  brown,  the  base  uncoloured, 
the  colour  diminishing  from  above  downwards.  These  cells,  which 
remind  one  so  strongly  of  the  spores  in  Mdampsora,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  individual  spores  (or  pseudospores)  which  together 
combinea  into  a  hemispherical  mass  form  the  complex  spore  or 
capitule  of  Bavendia.  These  clavate  pseudospores  converge  at 
their  bases  towards  the  stem  or  central  point  by  which  the  capitule 
is  attached  (Fi^.  13).  The ''  reticulations  of  the  spore  "  as  applied 
to  the  capitule  indicate  the  lines  of  union  into  one  common  cam- 
tulum.  Comparing  it  with  a  funiliar  object,  one  of  these  capitules 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  fruiting  capitulum  of  the  "  sunflower  " 
in  which  tiie  seeds  represent  the  pseudospores  and  the  reflexed 
limbs  of  the  involucre  the  sterile  cysts. 

Having  thus  observed  in  one  species  the  ready  separation  of  the 
component  pseudospores,  it  became  advisable  to  ascertain  how  ien 
this  £EU3ility  existed  in  the  other  species ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
the  structure  is  the  same  in  all,  that  the  cells  are  complete  in  them- 
selves each  with  its  own  proper  cell-wall,  that  tney  are  only 
temporarily  attached  to  each  otner,  and  on  arriving  at  maturity, 
sooner  or  later,  tiie  capitules  resolve  themselves  into  the  individual 
pseudospores.  Only  in  B.  Indiea  £ave  we  yet  se^i  them  so  propor- 
tionately long  as  in  £.  aoyieifera;  in  some  the  cells  do  not  much 
*  *  Intxoduotion  to  Cryptogamic  Botany,'  pp.  824. 
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exceed  fheir  diameter  in  lengih ;  this  is  the  case  with  B.  Hdbsoni 
which  in  some  respects  is  very  similar  to  B.  cumleifera. 

The  barren  cysts  which  stirromid  the  capitoles  in  some  species 

Jet  reqnire  to  be  investigated.  All  that  we  haye  yet  sncceeaed  in 
etermining  is  that  these  cysts  readily  separate  individually  in 
B.  Indictty  that  i^r  prolonged  saturation  they  become  inflated  and 
sabglobose,  but  the  cell  membrane  is  thin  and  delicate,  and  in  no 
instance  have  we  seen  them  with  any  granular  or  protoplasmic 
contents.  As  already  observed,  these  are  points  which  cannot  be 
cleared  up  at  once,  in  the  absence  of  living  or  fresh  specimens. 

As  to  the  stem,  in  both  B,  Indiea  and  B,  fflandutaeformis^  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  under  pressure,  it  separates  into  parallel  tubes, 
as  in  the  stem  of  Stilbum  and  some  other  moulds  with  a  com- 
pound stem.  Probably,  but  this  is  only  a  speculation,  the  number 
of  threads  may  equal  that  of  the  peeudospores  in  the  capitule. 

Finally,  as  to  germination.  The  very  cold  weather  and  very 
old  specimens  are  not  at  all  &vourable  for  experiments  in  germina- 
tion, and  hence  the  utmost  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
has  been  to  obtain  single  short  germinating  threads  from  the  apices 
of  a  few  of  the  peeudospores  in  B.  cumletfera  which  were  the  pro- 
duction of  last  year  (fig.  14).  B.  glandvlmformie  of  three  to 
five  years  old  remsed  to  germinate  at  all,  and  until  we  can  obtain 
more  recent  specimens,  at  least  not  more  than  twelve  months  old, 
we  cannot  hope  to  carry  on  the  germination  of  the  peeudospores  so 
fiEtr  as  the  production  of  the  secondary  spores,  if  such  bodies  are 
really  produced  on  the  germinating  threads,  as  in  Pucdnia  and 
Phragmidium^ 
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XIII. — On  the  Double  and  Treble  Staimng  of  Animal  Tissues  for 
Microseopieal  Investigations ;  with  a  Note  on  Cleaning  Thin 
Cover-glasses.    By  Heneage  Gibbes,  M-B.,  FJL.M£. 

(ReadlOth  MaTch,im).) 

Whilb  engaged  last  year  in  an  examination  into  the  Btractnre  of 
tiie  Vertebrate  spermatozoon,  I  tried  the  effect  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
staining  agents,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  staining  ttie  head  and 
body  of  the  spermatozoon  of  Triton  eristatus  d^erent  oolonrs, 
showing  thereby  a  different  chemical  reaction.  This  led  me  to  try 
these  stains  on  sections  of  animal  tissues,  and  the  specimens  under 
the  Microscopes  will  show  with  what  results.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  a  few  details  of  the  different  processes  I  have  used, 
in  the  hope  that  some  who  have  more  leisure  than  myself  may 
work  out  the  subject  thoroughly. 

The  first  double  stain  to  be  mentioned  is  the  wdl-known 
picrocarmine  and  logwood,  which  gives  very  good  results  in 
sections  of  skin  and  other  parts.  I  have  also  found  it  answer 
better  than  any  other  stain  in  an  inyestigation  into  the  develop- 
ment of  spermatozoa,  in  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  wiUi 
Dr.  Klein. 

There  is  one  point  which  greatly  &cilitates  a  good  result  with 
this  process — that  is,  after  staming  the  sections  in  picrocarmine  to 
place  them  in  plain  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  or 
picric  acid  for  an  hour  before  staining  with  logwood ;  they  take  the 
second  stain  better  and  do  not  fade  iSterwards. 

The  next  process  consists  of — 

1.  A  solution  of  carmine  and  borax. 

2.  A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  absolute  alcohoL 

3.  A  solution  of  indigo-carmine. 

The  carmine  solution  is  prepared  by  mixing 

Garmine    . .     ....     . .     3ss 

Borax        Sij 

Aqua        ,      . .     jiv 

and  pouring  off  the  clear  fluid.  It  must  not  be  filtered.  Three 
or  four  drops  of  this  solution  are  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  and  tiie 
sections  immersed  for  a  few  minut^ ;  they  are  then  remoyed  to  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  absolute  alcohol,  one  part  of 
the  acid  to  twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  remam  there 
until  iliey  take  on  a  bright  rose  colour;  this  happens  in  a  few 
seconds.  They  must  then  be  washed  in  methylatea  spirit  several 
times  to  remove  the  acid,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  staining  with 
the  indigo-carmine,  whidi  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  saturated  solution  of  indigo-carmine  is  made  in  distilled 
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water  and  filtered;  a  portion  of  this  solution  is  then  added  to 
some  methylated  spirit  nntil  it  has  attained  a  moderately  deep-blue 
colour ;  this  must  then  be  filtered  to  remove  the  colouring  matter, 
a  good  deal  of  which  is  precipitated ;  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use. 

A  small  quantity  is  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  and  the  sections 
allowed  to  remain  until  tney  haye  a  distinctiy  blue  colour. 

I  have  found  this  process  very  useful  in  pathological  investiga- 
tion, especially  in  the  Garcinomata ;  and  in  specimens  hardened  in 
chromic  acid  it  does  away  with  the  tedious  process  of  passing  them 
through  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

This  method  is  modified  &om  one  mentioned  in  the  '  American 
Quarterly  Microscopical  Journal '  by  Dr.  Seiler. 

I  next  come  to  the  anilines ;  and  of  these,  after  a  large  number 
of  ezperimentsi  I  have  found  roseine,  aniline  violet,  anSine  blue, 
and  iodine  green,  give  the  most  satisfiactory  results.  The  principle 
I  worked  on  was  to  make  a  spirituous  solution  of  one  colour  and 
a  watery  solution  of  another,  and  in  this  way  I  could  depend  on 
the  result. 

I  made  solutions  of  roseine  and  aniline  violet  in  spirit,  and  of 
aniline  blue  and  iodine  green  in  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of 
one  of  the  spirit  solutions  being  placed  in  a  watch-fi;la8s  and 
diluted  with  spirit,  the  sections  were  immersed  for  a  short  time 
(this  wil  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the  tissue 
itself  as  some  stain  more  quickly  than  others);  they  ou^ht  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  stain  and  examined  in  dean  spirit,  and 
a  littie  practice  vrill  soon  show  when  they  are  stained  enougL 
They  are  then  washed  in  methylated  spirit  until  no  more  colour 
comes  away  from  them.  A  little  of  the  aqueous  solution  is  now 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  and  diluted,  the  section  is  removed  from 
the  spirit  to  it ;  the  spirit  causes  the  section  to  spread  itself  out 
and  noat  on  the  watery  solution,  and  it  may  be  seen  taking  on  the 
new  colour.  For  a  light  stain  this  is  sufficient,  and  it  need  not  be 
wholly  immersed.  It  is  then  well  washed  in  plain  water  and 
placed  in  spirit,  when  more  of  the  first  colour  generally  comes  out. 
When  it  is  quite  clean,  it  is  ready  for  mounting  in  the  usual  way. 
This  is  a  very  good  process  for  double  staining,  and  if  the  section 
is  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  the  staining  will  be  perfectiv 
even,  and  each  colour  will  have  picked  out  those  tissues  for  which 
it  has  a  special  affinity. 

To  stain  with  more  than  two  colours  is  much  more  difficult,  as 
they  so  often  combine  and  produce  an  entirely  difierent  colour 
uniform  tiiroughout.  I  have  obtained  the  best  results  from  chloride 
of  gold  or  picrocarmine  with  the  anilines  just  mentioned. 

The  specimen  of  rat's  tail  was  first  stained  with  chloride  of 
gold  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  submitted  to  the  aniline 
process  I  have  already  described. 
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To  stain  with  puaKXMunnme  I  make  a  dilate  solmtion  abont  ten 
drops  to  a  watoh-ff lass  of  distilled  water,  and  leave  the  sections  in  it 
for  about  half  an  honr ;  the  time  wiU  Yary  with  the  tissae  and  tiie 
manner  in  which  it  has  be^  prepared.  They  are  then  removed  to 
[dain  water  acidulated  with  a  lew  drops  of  acetic  or  picric  acid, 
and  left  in  it  for  an  hoar,  aft^  which  they  are  ready  for  the 
aniline  process. 

This  method  succeeds  very  well  in  the  tongae  of  diflferent 
aninials,  as  wilL  be  seen  from  the  specimens  under  the  Microscope ; 
and  I  can  also  say  that  it  does  eqoally  well  in  every  other  tissue  as 
£eu:  as  I  have^  tried  it  But  its  great  utility  consiste,  I  think,  in  its 
IK)wer  to  differentiate  glandular  structures  according  to  their  secre- 
tiona  For  instance,  in  the  section  of  dog*s  tongue  the  ordiDAry 
mucous  gland  will  be  found  to  have  taken  on  a  purple  colonr, 
while  the  serous  glands  which  sunply  the  secretions  to  the  taste- 
organs  stain  a  toially  different  colour.  Again,  in  an  examination 
I  made  lately  in  a  case  of  Dysidroeis  I  was  able  to  stain  the  duct 
of  the  sweat-gland  an  entirely  dififerent  colour  from  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  so  demonstrate  its  relation  to  the  vesicles.  For  minute 
structures,  such  as  the  dividing  nuclei  of  germinating  epithelium 
or  developing  spermatozoa,  I  think  logwood  is  &r  above  every  othw 
stain,  and  when  used  with  pcrocarmine  I  find  its  effect  is  intensified. 

The  carmine  and  inaigo-carmine  process  is  of  great  use  in 
demonstrating  the  blood-vessels  in  the  web  of  tiie  frog's  foot,  the 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  similar  structures,  as  it  entirely  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  injecting  them,  and  shows  the  vessels  in  their 
natural  state,  without  the  bulges  in  them  depicted  by  some 
writers,  which  are  caused  by  the  injection  mass  unduly  distending 
them.  It  also  shows  the  amyloid  substance  in  amvloid  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver  to  perfection,  as  the  blue  stains  it  alona 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
preparing  all  tissues  properly  in  the  first  instence,  as  unless  this 
IS  done  no  good  result  ceai  be  obtained  from  any  staimng  process. 
Every  specimen  properly  prepared  will  bear  the  highest  magnify- 
ing power  that  can  be  ap^ed  to  it,  and  will  show  plainly  the 
strudiure  of  each  epithelial  cell,  muscular  fibre,  or  other  element  of 
which  it  may  be  composed,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  a 
good  specimen  unless  it  has  been  first  properly  hardened. 

The  following  process  for  cleaning  thin  cover-glasses  has  proved 
very  effectual,  and  has  reduced  the  breakage  of  '003  to  about 
half  a  dozen  per  half  ounce: — First  place  the  cover-glasses  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  v^ash.  well  until 
the  drainings  give  no  acid  reaction ;  then  place  them  in  methylated 
spirit,  and  as  each  glass- is  taken  out  mth  a  pair  of  broad  pointed 
forceps  dip  it  in  absolute  alcohol  and  wipe  carefully  with  an  old 
silk  handkerchief. 
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I  should  like  to  impress  practical  microsoopists  with  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  nsing  cover-glasses  of  a  known  thick- 
ness, and  as  these  can  now  be  procured  at  a  slight  advance  on  the 
cost  of  the  others,  there  is  really  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
nniversally  used.  For  a  long  time  I  only  nsed  two  thicknesses, 
'006  and  *004;  bnt  since  I  have  had  a  ^V  i^iade  by  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand,  I  have  been  obliged  to  nse  cover-glasses 
thinner  stiH 

The  ^eat  advantage  of  knowing  the  thickness  of  the  cover- 
glass  win  be  at  once  apparent  to  those  accustomed  to  nse 
glasses  with  a  correction  collar,  and  those  glasses  withont  it  are 
generally  corrected  to  a  cover-glass  '006,  so  that  as  there  are 
comparatively  few  so  thin  as  this  in  the  glass  sold  as  extra  thin, 
the  best  result  is  seldom  obtained;  and,  a^in,  in  making 
exchanges  of  duplicates,  how  vexing  it  is  to  find  ^t  your  £Etvourite 
glasses  will  not  work  through  the  cover-glass. 
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XIV. — On  some  New  Species  of  Niizschia.* 

By  A.  Gbunow,  Hon.  F.B.M.S. 

(Bead  Uth  AprU,  1880.) 

Platbs  XII.  and  XIII. 

NiTZSOHIA,   SscnO  PSEUDOTBYBUONELLA. 

N.  Babenhorstii  Grun.,  in  Cleve  and  Ghnnow,  *Arci  Diat* — 
Large,  valves  linear,  with  cnneate  obtuse  ends.  Carina!  pnncta 
forming  very  short  strisB  8-9  in  0*01  mm.;  transverse  striaa 
monililbrm,  17  in  0*01  mm.  Valve  with  very  short  longitudinal 
farrows.  Length,  0-21-0 -25  mm.;  breadth,  0* 02-0  021  mm. 
CalQutta,  in  salt  lakes  (leg.  Knrz).    Plate  XII.  Fig.  1,  ^^. 

N.  Oraeffii  Grun.  I,  c] — Large,  valve  broad  linear,  witii  shallow 
longitudinal  furrows,  obsoletely  constricted  in  the  middle,  cuneate 
or  rounded  ends.  Garinal  puncta  forming  short  strisB  5-6  in 
0  01  mm.;  transverse  strisa  moniliform,  11-12  in  0*01  mm. 
Length,  0*145-0  21  mm.;  breadth  of  valve,  0*027-0 -33  mm. 
Seychelle  Islands  (leg.  Dr.  E.  Graeffe).  Plate  XII.  Fig.  4.  The 
narrow  forms  resemble  N.  Babenhorstii,  but  difler  in  having  more 
distant  carinal  puncta  and  coarser  striae.  [This  species  is  somewhat 
widely  distributed,  I  have  seen  it*  in  gathermgs  from  Colon,  Jamaica, 
Pisagua,  Bahia,  and  Barbadoes. — F.  K.1 

N.  Nicobarica  Grun.  I.  c.  (N.  panavriformis  var.  Niccbarioa 
Grun.,  Novara  Exp.,  T.  la,  fig.  4). — Carinal  puncta  large,  semi- 
circular, 2-3  in  0  *  01  mm. ;  striaa  moniliform,  21-24  in  0  *  01  mm. 
Longitudinal  furrows  very  conspicuous.    Length,  0  *  09-0  •  20  mm. ; 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XH.  AND  XUI. 

AU  the  figures  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  900  diameters>.  The  line  a — b  in  some 
figures  separatee  the  parts  of  the  diatom  when  seen  under  a  higher  or  a  lower 
power. 

Fig. 


Plate  XIL 

Plate  XTIT 

l.^Nitzachia  Edbenhorstii  Gran. 

Fm.  10.--Nitt9chia  Umioola          Grun. 

2—       „ 

Niccbarioa         „ 

„    U.—Gomphmitzschia  Clevei      „ 

3.-       .. 

scaligera            „ 

„    12 — a,  6,  c,  N,  Senegaknsis       „ 

4.—       „ 

Oraeffii              „ 

„    IZ.-'Hantschia  WUtii               « 

5.-^6,, 

cocooneiformis    „ 

„    14. — Nitzachia  Janischu             „ 

6—       „ 

(a,  central  pseudo-nodule) 

7.-       „ 

granulata           „ 

„    Ib.—mzschia  Febigeri 

S.—ffantschia  Amphyoxys 

„    16.— a,6„       Campechicma       „ 

var. 

amphiiepta              „ 

„    17. — Oomphonitzschia  Ungeri    „ 

Q.—NiUchia  amphicephaia       „ 

»  Notes  by  Mr.  F.  Kitton,  Hon.  F.B.M.8. 

t  This  species  is  described  and  figured  by  Prof.  P.  T.  GleTC  in  the  'Bihang 
tiU  K.  Syenska  vet.  Akad.  Handlingar,'  No.  8.— F.  K. 
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breadth,  0-035-0 '049  mm.  Samoa  Islands,  Nicobar  Islands, 
Ceylon,  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia,  West  Indies.  PI.  XII. 
Fig.  2,  ^^. 

N.  Campechiana  Gran.  I,  c, — This  beautiful  species  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  former,  but  it  is  smaller,  and  is  distinguished 
by  rows  of  short  stries,  which  cross  the  longitudinal  furrows. 
Garinal  puncta  3-4  in  0  01  mm.;  transverse  striss  delicate, 
moniliform,  22  in  0*01  mm.  Length,  0-068-0 -087  mm.; 
breadth,  0' 022-0  025.    Campeche  Bay.    PI.  XIII.  Fig.  16,  a-fc, 

900 
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Seotio  Tbyblionella. 

N.  cocconeiformis  Grun.  Ic. — Valve  elUptical,  striae  broad, 
composed  of  rows  of  very  minute  puncta  (forming  transverse  and 
obUque  lines,  as  on  Pleurosiffma  anguhivm^  26  in  0  *  01  lom.) 
interrupted  by  a  central,  linear,  lanceolate,  blank  space.  Length, 
0  •  022-0  •  076  mm. ;  breadth  of  valve,  0  •  011-0  •  028  mm.  PL  XII. 
Fig.  5,  a,  i,  ^^,  Bengal,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Zwatrop  Eiver 
in  South  Africa. 

N.  perversa  Grun.  I.  c. — Valves  broad,  elliptic,  marked  on  one 
side  by  a  semicircular  band  of  slightly  radial  striae  (costae)  10  11 
in  O'Ol  mm.,  and  on  the  other  (upon  the  margin  of  which  a  small 
central  nodule  is  visible)  by  regular  rows  of  small  puncta.  Length, 
0  •  042-0  •  046  mm. ;  breadth  of  valve,  0  *  022-0  •  026  mm.  Sierra 
Leone,  mouth  of  Rokelle  Eiver,  Santos.    PL  XIL  Fig.  6,  4-\ 

N.  granvJata  Grun.  L  c— Small,  valves  elliptic,  with  a  few 
rows  of  large  puncta  (5-7  in  0  •  01  mm.).  Length,  0  •  026-0  •  043 
mm. ;  breadth  of  valve,  0  •  012-0  •  02  mm.  Samoa  Islands,  Santos, 
New  York,  Savannah,  in  rice  fields,  mud,  &c.  PL  XII.  Fig.  7,  ^. 
Allied  to  N.  punctata^  but  difiering  by  its  smaller  size  and  much 
larger  puncta. 

JV.  limicola  Grun.  Z.c. — Very  small,  valve  broadly  elliptic, 
with  shallow  longitudinal  furrows;  transverse  striae,  11-16  in 
0-01  mm.  Length,  0*016  mm.;  breadth  of  valve,  0-008-0-01 
mm.  Savannah,  in  rice  fields,  mud.  PL  XII.  Fig.  10,  ~^. 
AUied  to  small  forms  of  N,  (Tryllionella)  Hantschii. 

Seotio  Soalarbs. 

JV.  scaligera,  Grun.  I.  c. — Allied  to  JV.  Grundleri  Grun.,  and 
perhaps  a  small  form  of  that  species.  Garinal  costae  3-4  in  0  *  01 
mm. ;  transverse  moniliform  striae  15  in  0  •  01  mm.  Valves  0  •  108 
mm.  long,  0 '  0105  mm.  broad.  Campeche  Bay,  very  rare.  PL  XII. 
Fig.  3,  ^  p.  Smaller  forms  of  N.  Grundleri  occur  in  a  gathering 
from  Florida,  0*145  mm.  long,  0*021  broad,  with  8-4  carinal 
costae,  and  11  moniliform  striae  in  0  01  mm.    The  nearest  ally  to 
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N,  Grundleri  is  N,  grandis  (Kitton),  whose  valves  are  0  •  22-33  mm, 
long,  and  0*04  mm.  broad,  with  3-4  carinal  costae  and  8  monili- 
form  strisB  in  0  *  01  mm. 

Sbotio  Pekbta  Kitton.* 

N.  Febigeri,  Grun.,  n.  sp. — Valve  narrow  linear,  with  oblique 
troncate  ends,  and  very  sharp  keel  which  is  inflated  on  both  ends 
(as  in  N.  spatulata,  and  others).  GarimJ  striae  short,  4-6  in 
O'Ol  mm.;  a  second  longitudinal  band  of  similar  striss  (3-4  in 
0  *  01  mm.)  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  valve,  to  which  is  added 
a  third  towards  the  ends.  Transverse  moniliform  strias  delicate, 
20-21  in  O'Ol  mm.  Florida  (communicated  by  M.  Febiger).  PL 
XIII.  Fig.  15,  ^^. 

Seotio  Epithemoidbs. 

N.  Janischii  Grun.  Z.  c. — Long,  valves  Unear,  thickened 
towards  the  cuneate  ends.  Transverse  moniliform  strise  fine,  22^ 
in  O'Ol  mm.,  interrupted  by  stouter  transverse  striaa,  which  are 
prolongations  of  the  carinal  puncta  (2^-4  in  0*01  mm.).  The 
puncta  of  the  transverse  strisB  form  also  obliaue  lines  like  those 
on  Fleurosigma  angvlatum.  Pseudo-central  nodule  obvious. 
Length,  0  *  245  mm. ;  breadth  of  valve  in  the  middle,  0  *  0095  mm., 
near  the  ends,  0*012  mm.  Sandwich  Islands,  very  rare. 
PI.  XIII.  Fig.  14,  ^.  Only  one  half  of  the  valve  is  represented, 
the  entire  valve  being  too  long  for  the  size  of  the  plate. 

SfiCTio  Abouata 

N,  Senegalensis  Grun. — Valves  slightly  arcuate,  with  cuneate 
blunt  apices  and  convex  dorsum,  which  is  now  and  then  obsoletely 
constricted  in  the  middle.  Carina!  puncta  (or  short  striae)  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  valve,  8-9  in  0  *  01  mm. ;  transverse  striae  moni- 
liform, 20-21  in  0  01  mm.  Length  0  •  099-0  •  138 ;  breadth  of 
valve,  0*011-0  013  mm.  Side  view  linear,  slightly  attenuated 
towards  the  truncate  ends,  straight,  or  more  or  less  arcuate. 
Senegal  Kiver  on  Nitella  {leg.  Perrotet).  PI.  XIII.  Fig.  12,  a  be, 
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[This  form,  judging  from  the  author's  figures,  appears  to  me  to 
belong  to  the  section  (or  ^nus)  Perrya,  a  being  a  pajrtial  s.  y.  and 
6,  c,  frustular  views. — F.  K.] 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  Herr  Gronow  in  considering  the  genus  Perry* 
as  belonging  to  the  Nitzsohia,  the  structure  of  the  valve  being  very  different. 
A  transverse  section  somewhat  resembles  a  very  narrow  U  with  a  long  keel  at  the 
base.  Tiie  8.v.  is  very  narrow  and  has  a  row  of  large  dots  along  its  entire  length ; 
this  view  can  only  be  obtained  by  manipulating  the  valve  in  baiBam ;  without  this 
we  only  obtain  a  frustular  aspect.— F.  K. 
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Seotio  Lanobolitic. 

N.  amphieephalay  Grun.  I.  c. — Small,  valves  narrow,  linear 
lanceolate,  with  capitate  ends.  Carinal  poncta  13  in  0*01  mm., 
transverse  striae  27  in  0  •  01  mm.  Length,  0  •  02-0  •  08  mm. ; 
breadth,  0  •  0035.  In  Salpas  spinoea  from  Southern  Sea.  PI. 
XIL  Fig.  9,a,i,-^^ 

GoMPHONiTzsomA  Grun. 

G.  Ungeriy  Novara  Exp.,  Tab.  1,  fig.  1. — I  have  given  here  a 
better  dehneation  of  this  interesting  diatom  which  represents  the 
Oomphonema  types  in  the  family  Nitzschieae. 

Carinal  pnncta  10  in  O'Ol ;  transverse  striae  21  in  O'Ol  mm. 
Egypt,  on  Uladophora  (leg.  Professor  Unger).  PL  XIII.  Fig.  17, 
a,  6,  c,  ^. 

G.  (?)  Clevei  Grun.  l.e, — ^Very  long,  with  narrow  clavate 
valves  rounded  at  the  base  and  cuneate  at  the  summit,  with 
numerous  transverse  costae  (4^8  in  0  •  01  mm.),  which  are  often 
bifurcate  on  the  carbal  scale.  I  have  not  delineated  the  very  fine 
striation  (transverse  and  longitudinal)  between  the  costae.  Trans- 
verse striae  circa  24  in  0*01  mm.;  longitudinal,  fine,  indistinct. 
Length,  exceeding  0*28  mm. ;  breadth  of  valve,  lower  part,  0*006 
mm.,  upper  part,  0*014  mm.  In  a  gathering  from  Batavia,  com- 
municated by  Professor  Cleve,  very  rare.  PI.  XIII.  Fig.  11,  a 
upper,  h  lower  portion  of  valve,  ^®. 

EEantsohia  Gbuk. 

H.  WUtii  Grun.  I.  c— Valve  with  cuneate  blunt  apices,  linear, 
with  ventral  sides  constricted  in  the  middle.  Carinal  striae  short 
in  the  middle,  longer  towards  the  ends  (4-5 J  in  O'Ol  mm.); 
'  transverse  striae  moniliform,  10^  in  0*01  mm.  Length,  0*  076  ; 
breadth  of  valve  in  middle,  0*0075  mm.,  near  the  ends  0*01  mm. 
West  Indies.    PI.  XIIL  Fig.  12,  ^. 

H.  amphioxis  var.  amphHepta  Grun.  I.  c,  {Eunotia  amphi- 
lepta  Ehr.  ?). — Ends  of  valve  produced  into  a  narrow  beak.  Carinal 
puncta  short,  5-6  in  0*01  mm. ;  transverse  striae  moniliform,  11^ 
m  0-01.  Length,  0-053-0 -065  mm.;  breadth  of  valve,  0-OU6 
mm.      Bengal.    PI.  XIL  Fig.  8,  a,  J,  e^^. 
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XV. — On  the  Illumination  of  Objects  under  the  Higher  Powers 
of  the  Microscope, 

By  James  Smith,  F.R.M.S. 

{Bead  \Oth  March,  1880.) 

Various  ingenious  appliances  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  microscopists,  having  for  their  aim  the  b^ter 
illumination  of  objects  under  the  higher  powers  of  the  Microeoope. 
I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  following  method  of  illu- 
mination, which  I  have  successfully  carried  out,  and  which  will,  I 
think,  commend  itself  as  at  once  simple  and  effective,  and  ready  to 
the  hand  of  every  possessor  of  a  Microscope. 

The  method  is  simply  a  mode  of  using  the  bull's-eye  condenser, 
enabling  it  to  be  employed  under  circumstances  which  prevent 
its  effective  use  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  as  follows : — 

The  Microscope  is  placed  in  position  for  observation,  with 
the  lamp  in  front  (or  at  the  side,  as  may  be  most  convenient),  about 
3  inches  off  the  flame,  which  should  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  stage,  and  turned  edgewise  to  the  Microscope.  The  bull  s- 
eye  condenser  is  then  placed  between  the  stage  and  the  lamp,  with 
the  plane  side  uppermost,  the  convex  surface  being  a  little  higher 
than  the  stage.  The  light  strikes  the  plane  surface  of  the 
condenser,  and  is  again  reflected  at  a  very  obUque  angle  upon  the 
object  on  the  stage,  a  sharp  and  brilliant  wedge  of  light  being 
cast  upon  the  slide.  This  is  better  seen,  and  the  adjustment  of 
lamp  and  condenser  more  readily  made,  by  placing  in  the  first 
instance  a  small  sUp  of  white  card  on  the  stage ;  the  object  may 
then  be  placed  in  position,  and  the  objective  focussed  upon 
it,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  the  illuminator  made  while  looting 
through  the  Microscope  at  the  object. 

With  respect  to  the  powers  used,  I  have  worked  with 
excellent  effect  upon  scales  of  Lepidoptera  vnth  the  \  and  ^  inch 
objectives,  and  some  of  the  DiatomacesB  {Pleurosigma\  both 
dry  and  in  balsam,  are  beautifully  shown,  as  are  also  sodes  of 
Podura ;  upon  these  latter  the  ^V-i^ch  (dry)  has  been  used  most 
successfully.  With  the  -^  immersion,  however,  I  have  obtained 
the  finest  results  vrith  a  power  varying  from  1100  to  2000 
diameters.  I  have  worked  upon  a  slide  of  Pleurosigma  (in  balsam), 
and  such  diatoms  as  P.  formosum,  donffatum,  hippocampus, 
&c.,  are  shown  finely  illuminated  on  a  dark  ground.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  vnth  these  high  powers  a  careful 
manipulation  of  the  Ught  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  best  effect, 
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but  with  powers  yarjing  from  200  to  400  diameters  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  getting  good  results. 

I  might  ob^rve  uiat,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  this  way  of  illumi- 
nation best  suits  glasses  of  moderate  aperture. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  method  I 
have  described  may  be  found  of  some  practical  use,  and  that,  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  other  modes  of  illumination,  it  may  be 
at  any  rate  an  addition  to  the  means  of  micA)6copic  observation  that 
may  be  found  of  value  to  some  of  my  fellow-workers.* 

•  Siuoe  reading  the  above  papr,  I  have  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  thirties 
been  enabled  to  try  a  ^  immersion  of  Gundlach  with  the  greatest  succesff ;  the 
light  when  properly  managed  being  ample,  and  the  defiaition  very  fine. 
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ZOOLOGY. 


▲.    OENEBAL,  including  Embryology  and  Histology 
of  the  Vertebrata. 

Formation  of  Ova  and  Ovaries. t — M.  Cadiat  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  view  generally  held  that  the  ova  are  formed  before  the  ovary,  and 
that  the  germinal  epithelimn  is  the  direct  originator  of  the  former. 
His  observations  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  germinal 
epithelium  and  the  ovary  itself  do  not  contain  true  ova  until 
an  advanced  period  of  development  is  reached,  and  till  the  time 
when  external  characters  indicate  that  the  sex  of  the  individual  is 
distinctly  differentiated.  He  also  finds  that  the  epithelium  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  is  not  derived  from  the  germinal  epithelium.  The 
ovary  and  the  Graafian  vesicles  are,  in  fact,  derived  from  elements 
which,  even  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  incubation  of  the  chick, 
may  be  recognized  in  the  midst  of  the  cells  of  the  germinal  epithelium  : 
they  very  soon  become  provided  with  a  distinct  and  thick  wall,  which 
plays  an  important  part  hereafter.  The  cellular  body  is  highly  gra- 
nular, and  diough  there  is  no  distinct  nucleus,  there  are  one  or  two 
large  nucleoli — this  is  the  ovoblast.  At  first  the  ovoblasts  increase 
in  size  and  acquire  nuclei  and  nucleoli ;  they  then  divide,  and,  later 
on,  in  the  embryo  of  the  sheep,  it  is  possible  to  see  gemmsdform  bodies, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  directive  corpuscles  of  the  ovum ;  an  envelope 
of  epithelial  cells  is  gradually  formed,  which  isolates  the  primitive 
body  from  the  neighbouring  cells.  Later  on,  the  ovoblasts,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  are  converted  into  Graafian  vesicles.  At  the 
period  when  the  follicular  epithelium  is  developed,  the  central  oells 
become  provided  with  a  large  slightly  transparent  nucleus,  and  we 
soon  see  all  the  characters  of  the  true  ovum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vitelline  membrane ;  this,  then,  has  no  relation  to  the  primitive  wall  of 
the  ovoblast. 

Destruction  of  Ova  and  Spermatozoa.^— Professor  Schneider  has 
observed,  in  the  testes  and  ovaries  of  NepheliBy  Atdostonmm,  and  Hirudo^ 
cells  which  exhibit  slow  amceboid  movements;  resembling  at  first, 
and  in  their  natural  position,  stellate  connective-tissue  cells,  they 
become,  under  the  influence  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  rounded,  and,  save 

*  (^  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Society  do  not  bold  themselTes  respon- 
sible for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers,  &c,  r^erred  to,  nor  for  the  manner 
in  which  those  views  may  be  expressed,  the  object  of  the  Becord  being  to  present 
a  summary  of  the  papers  as  acUuilly  published.  Objections  and  correcUonB  should 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  be  addressed  to  the  authors. 

+  ♦  Comptes  Rendus,'  xc.  (1880)  p.  371. 

\  «Zool.  Anzeiger,'  iii.  (1880)  p.  10. 
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that  they  are  so  much  larger,  they  resemble  blood-corpusoles.  These 
ceUs  destroy  the  spermatozoa  and  ova.  In  a  testis  it  may  be  obseryed 
that  these  ceUs,  at  Yarions  stages  of  development,  snrroond  the  sper- 
matoblasts ;  the  latter  disappear  and  break  np,  and  each  cell  takes  np 
a  portion  of  its  substance ;  these  now  alter  in  appearance,  cease  to 
exhibit  amoeboid  movements,  and  pass  into  the  vas  deferens.  Very 
similar  phenomena  were  obseryed  in  the  ovarian  tabes  of  Aulostomum; 
the  cells  pass  through  the  vitelline  membrane,  the  yolk  decreases  in 
size,  and  then  divides ;  the  membrane  soon  becomes  lost.  The  number 
of  ova  thus  destroyed  is  said  to  be  greater  than  those  which  come  to 
maturity.  Bacteria  were  observed  in  the  vagina  of  Aulostomum  and 
Hirudo. 

In  the  Hirudinea  the  ova  also  undergo  fatty  degeneration ;  this 
commences  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  ovary  and  gradually  passes  on 
to  the  median  portion. 

These  observations  afford  some  explanation  of  what  has  been  seen 
by  various  embryologists ;  La  Yalette  had  noticed  amoeboid  cells  in 
the  testes  of  various  animals ;  and  Pfluger  had  observed  fatty  degene- 
ration in  the  ovary  of  the  calf  and  of  tiie  cat.  The  nutrition  of  ova 
and  embryos  by  yolk-cells,  which  is  so  common  a  phenomenon  among 
the  Hirudinea  and  Daphnida,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  fatty 
degeneration.  Finally,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Pfluger  has 
observed  a  similar  des^uotion  of  reproductive  material  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Theory  of  the  Ovum.* — Dr.  Brandt  regards  the  germinal  vesicle 
as  a  primary  cell,  in  contradistinction  to  the  whole  egg,  and  to  the 
other  more  complicated  secondary  cells  which  make  up  most  of  the 
tissues  of  the  higher  animals.  One  argument  in  support  of  his  view 
is,  he  thinks,  to  1^  found  in  the  existence  of  two  Hnds  of  elements 
in  the  developing  insect  ovum ;  the  blastoderm  cells  and  the  yolk- 
spheres.  The  former  are  regarded  as  exclusively  derivable  from  the 
germinal  vesicle ;  the  germinal  vesicle  persists  in  some  form,  and  so 
makes  certain  the  continuity  of  succeeding  generations ;  it  is  especially 
distinguished  by  its  amoeboid  characters,  and  similar  amoeboid  move- 
ments obtain  in  fertilization*  Every  approximation  and  fusion  of  two 
nucleated  structures  in  the  egg  is  not  necessarily  conjugation ;  true 
conjugation  or  fertilization  is  seen  in  an  amoeboid  approximation,  and 
subsequent  fusiou,  of  two  morphologically  equivalent  structures. 

Development  of  the  Cterm-layers  of  fhe  Babbit,  t  —In  the  first 
part  of  the  new  journal  of  biology,  which  M.  B.  van  Beneden,  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  van  Bambeke,  has  just  started  in  Belgium,  the 
naturalist  first  named  commences  an  account  of  his  "  Besearches  on 
the  Embryology  of  the  Mammalia." 

As  Weil  was  the  first  to  show,  the  most  opportune  period  for 
investigating  the  characters  of  the  mature  ova  is  that  of  delivery ; 
if,  then,  a  rabbit  is  killed  two  days  before  this  we  ought  to  find 
almost  ripe  eggs;  and  so,  again,  for  five  days.    The  disappear- 

♦  *  Arch.  MUnr.  Anat./  xvii.  (1880)  p.  551. 

t  'Arch.  Biol.'  (Van  Beneden),  i.  (1880)  p.  138  (3  plates). 
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anoe  of  the  germinal  yesicle,  the  fonnation  of  the  fiist  directive 
oorpuscle,  and  the  shrinking  of  the  yitellus  at  the  animal  pole  are 
the  distinctive  phenomena  of  maturity ;  these  are  always  effected 
before  the  Graafian  follicle  is  burst.  At  tiie  moment  when  the  vitellns 
begins  to  shrink,  a  delicate  layer  is  formed  from  the  cortical  layer  and 
just  below  the  zona  pellucida ;  this  is  the  true  vitelline  membrane, 
and  its  formation,  just  as  much  as  the  formation  of  the  directive  cor- 
puscle and  the  shrinking  of  the  vitellus,  is  due  to  the  same  cause. 
The  rejuvenescence  of  the  cell  presents  two  phases  ;  in  the  first  the  cell 
frees  itself  of  a  definite  portion  of  its  nucleus  (directive  corpuscles), 
and  of  certain  protoplasmic  elements  (peri  vitelline  liquid  and  vitelline 
membrane^ ;  in  the  second  phase  the  expelled  bodies  are  replaced, 
owing  to  tne  conjugation  which  is  effected  between  the  female  portion 
of  the  ovum  and  the  one  or  more  spermatozoids. 

Like  the  ovum  of  all  other  Yertebrata,  that  of  the  Mammalia 
exhibits  a  distinct  polarity;  one  pole  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  the  germinal  vesicle,  which  gets  near  the  surface  of  the  egg. 
Several  weeks  before  maturity,  between  it  and  the  zona  pellucida, 
there  is  a  hyaline  protoplasmic  plate,  very  similar  to  the  "couvercle" 
described  in  Petromyzon, 

The  ova  found  in  any  given  rabbit  vary  very  considerably  in  size ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  M.  van  Beneden's  measurements,  as 
those  of  one  case  afford  a  sufficient  example — the  rabbit  which 
was  killed  seven  days  four  hours  after  copulation.  In  it  he  found 
four  ellipsoidal  ova,  of  which  the  major  axis  measured  respect- 
ively 4,  3 '7,  2*8,  and  2*8  mm.,  while  the  minor  axis  measured  3*3, 
3'2,  2*2,  and  2*3  mm.  Great  differences  are  also  to  be  observed  in 
the  size  of  the  germinal  spot,  as  compared  with  the  whole  size  of  the 
uterine  egg. 

The  date  of  impregnation  of  all  the  rabbits  which  were  killed 
during  this  investigation  was  carefully  noted,  and  the  time  of  the 
first  copulation  was  that  which  was  taken  as  the  starting-point. 
The  abdomen  having  been  opened  along  the  linea  alba^  the  uterus, 
after  removal,  was  opened  from  its  vaginal  extremity,  and  the 
incision  was  always  made  along  the  middle  line  of  the  face  opposite 
to  the  insertion  of  the  meso-peritoneal  mesentery.  The  ova  were 
then  carefully  removed,  and  examined  either  in  the  fresh  state,  in 
a  solution  of  albumen,  salt  solution,  or  aqueous  humour,  and  some 
were  measured  and  drawn  before  being  subjected  to  the  action  of 
any  reagent.  Of  all  methods  the  most  successful  is  perhaps  that  of 
treatment  with  osmic  acid  and  Muller's  fluid ;  this  causes  no  altera- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  vesicle  or  of  the  earliest  stages  of  segmen- 
tation, and  there  is  no  change  in  the  transparency,  form,  or  aspect  of 
the  constituent  cells.  Ova  thus  treated  show  no  change  after  preserva- 
tion for  five  years  in  glycerine ;  the  protoplasm  alone  takes  a  slightly 
yellowish  or  brown  colour,  while  the  zona  pellucida  becomes  bright 
green,  and  the  albuminous  layers  remain  uncoloured.  If  the  egg  is 
placed  directly  in  Muller's  fluid,  without  the  intermediation  of  osude 
acid,  it  becomes  considerably  altered. 

Preparations  were  also  made  from  specimens  treated  with  nitrate 
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of  silver ;  these  were  bronght  at  once  into  a  ^  per  cent,  solution,  and 
after  remaining  in  it  from  one-half  to  two  minutes,  according  to  their 
age,  were  immersed  in  distilled  water,  and  exposed  to  the  Hght.  If 
more  than  four  days  old  they  were  opened  by  means  of  fine  needles 
and  the  envelopes  carefully  removed.  The  preparations  were  then 
treated  with  picrocarmine,  eosin,  or  other  colouring  matters,  and 
mounted  in  glycerine  or  balsam.  Sections  were  cut  in  a  manner  which 
is  described. 

The  periods  of  development  are  divided  into  nine  stages,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  metagastrula.  The  embryo  under  description  was  taken 
from  the  uterus  seventy  hours  after  the  coitus,  and  exhibited  the 
following  dimensions : — 

Diameter  of  the  metagastrula  0*09  nmi. 

Mean  thickness  of  the  ectoderm  ..     0*018  mm. 
Diameter  of  the  endodermic  mass  0  *  052  to  0 '  06  mm. 

Thickness  of  the  zona  pellucida ..  0  *  015  to  0  *  016  mm. 

The  egg  was  completely  spherical;  the  ectodermal  cells  were  all 
convex  outwards ;  some  spermatozoids  could  be  made  out,  but  the 
directive  globules  seemed  to  have  completely  disappeared.  In  optical 
section  forty  ectodermal  cells  could  be  counted;  their  form,  really 
polyhedral,  appeared  to  be  cuboid,  and  their  delimitations  were  with 
difficulty  discernible.  The  limits  between  these  cells  and  those  of 
the  endoderm  were,  however,  very  well  marked;  the  former  are 
also  both  clearer  and  more  finely  granulated,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  larger  granulations  were  also  visible.  The  endodermal 
mass  had  an  abnost  ovoid  form,  and  it  filled  completely  the  cavity 
formed  for  it  by  the  ectoderm ;  more  opaque  than  the  outer  layer, 
it  takes  a  brownish  tint  under  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  which  also 
brings  into  stronger  relief  the  boundaries  of  its  constituent  cells. 
The  cells  are  polyhedral,  and  those  which  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  region  of  the  blastopore  are  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  ;  they  are  larger  and  more  granular  than  the  ecto- 
dermal cells,  and  the  granulations  are  more  equally  disposed  through 
their  protoplasm.  When  the  endodermal  mass  is  isolated,  the  nuclei 
of  its  cells,  which  are  large,  and  provided  with  several  nucleoli, 
become  much  more  distinct. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  through  his  detailed  account 
of  all  the  different  stages  with  equal  minuteness.  Attention  may  be 
more  especially  directed  to  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  At 
the  end  of  the  segmentation  period,  at  the  moment  when  the  ovum 
penetrates  into  the  uterus,  the  embryo  is  formed  of  two  distinct  cell- 
layers,  the  ecto*  and  endo-dermal.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  solution 
of  continuity  in  the  ectoderm,  which  forms  the  blastopore ;  in  other 
words,  the  embryo  is  a  gastrula,  which  is  formed  during  the  segmenta- 
tion by  epiboly.  To  this  embryonic  stage  the  name  of  metagastrula 
is  applied.  The  blastopore  generally  closes  a  short  time  after  the 
ovum  passes  into  the  uterus,  and  before  the  development  of  the  blasto- 
dermic cavity ;  the  position  of  this  orifice  appears  to  be  relatively 
excentric  to  the  future  gastrodiscus,  and  when  it  becomes  closed  no 
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trace  of  its  ezistenoe  is  left  on  the  ectoderm.  This  List  now  forms  a 
closed  yesicle  enclosing  the  remainder  of  the  vitelline  mass  or  endo- 
derm,  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  daring  development  obtain 
throughout  its  whole  extent  The  endoderm  grows  into  a  mass  which  is 
thick  at  its  centre  and  more  delicate  towards  its  edges ;  the  gastrodiscus, 
the  median  portion  of  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the  embryonic  spot, 
is  formed  by  part  of  the  ectoderm,  and  the  endoderm.  The  marginal  cells 
of  the  latter  become  isolated,  while  the  central  cells  adhere  to  one  an- 
other and  form  several  layers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  siith  day  the 
peripheral  gastrodiscal  cells  and  the  deeper  layers  of  the  central  spot 
become  flattened  and  form  a  continuous  hypoblast ;  while  the  cells  of 
the  central  spot,  which  are  not  thus  modified,  go  to  form  the  meso- 
blast  The  hypchlcui  and  meicblast  are,  therefore,  derived  from  ike 
primitive  endoderm.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day,  the  outermost  layer, 
or  epiblast,  alters  its  character ;  ceasing  to  be  pavement  cells,  the  con- 
stituent |)arts  become  prismatic  or  cylmdroidal,  and  at  this  period  the 
embryonic  spot  becomes  apparent  The  flat  cells  of  the  ectoderm  and 
those  of  the  hypoblast  present  a  very  marked  reticular  structure,  and 
the  protoplasm  of  the  former  is  always  partly  made  up  of  bacilliform 
rods,  which  have  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  Bacteria.  The 
embryonic  spot  (germipal  disk)  is  at  first  circular,  and  then  passes 
through  an  oval  form  to  a  pyriform ;  in  the  earlier  stages  the  central 
is  always  much  clearer  than  the  peripheral  portion,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably Ihis  circumstance  which  led  Bischoff  to  assert  the  presence  of 
an  area  pellucida  and  an  area  opaca.  The  change  in  form  is  due  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  posterior  edge.  The  embryonic  area  is,  from 
the  first,  composed  of  two  distinct  regions.  The  mesoblast  primitively 
extends  through  the  whole  of  the  germinal  disk ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventh  day  it  is  only  found  at  the  posterior  extremity 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  embryo ;  when  this  disappears  from  the  circulAr 
area  that  region  becomes  **  didermic." 

Production  of  Sex.* — Beferring  to  an  article  contributed  by  him- 
self to  a  Venetian  journal,  in  which  he  attributes  the  determination 
of  the  sexes  to  the  number  of  spermatozoa  which  enter  the  ovum, 
M.  Canestrini  considers  thai  experiments  are  needed  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  amounts  of  sperm  are  necessary  for  the  production  of 
each  sex.  M.  Thury's  theory,  that  the  lateness  or  earliness  of  the 
period  of  fertilization  is  the  determining  cause,  though  not  an  exact 
theory,  is  yet  favourable  to  that  of  the  author ;  for  the  reason  why 
fertilization  early  in  the  period  of  heat  of  the  female  produces  female 
ofibpring  appears  to  be  the  distance  at  which  the  ovum  then  is  from 
the  source  of  the  sperm,  and  the  consequently  small  number  of  sper- 
matozoa which  penetrate  so  far  up  the  Fallopian  tube  as  to  reach  it 

In  some  cases  the  sex  may  be  said  to  be  determined  by  accident, 
as  when,  of  many  sperm-cells  produced,  but  few  meet  the  ovum  owing 
to  a  combination  of  unnoticed  causes,  and  so  a  female  oflispring  is 
the  result.  But  given  that  the  circumstances  generally  are  favour- 
able in  both  parents,  and  that  the  fertilization  takes  place  towards 

♦  •Bull.  Soc.  Ven.-Trent  Sci.  Nat./  i.  (1879)  p.  18. 
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the  end  of  the  period  of  heat  of  the  female,  a  male  may  be  expected 
to  be  generated.  On  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  condition  or  malfor- 
mation of  the  female  generative  organs,  or  a  scantiness  of  sperm  in 
the  male,  should  result  in  the  prodnction  of  a  female.  Among 
actual  facia  which  bear  ont  these  theoretical  considerations  are  cited 
twenty  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Heitzmann ;  of  these,  twelve  bore 
out  the  prediction  preyioudy  made  as  to  the  sex  to  be  expected. 
It  is  a  ^own  fiu^t,  confirmed  by  experiments  made  with  poultry, 
that  an  old  male  generates  more  males  than  females,  and  vice  vend 
with  a  yoimg  one.  This  may  be  explained,  in  accordance  with  the 
hypothesis,  either  on  the  assumption  that  the  semen  is  more  con- 
centrated as  a  rule  in  an  old  male,  or  that  copulations  being  leas 
frequent  in  such  cases,  the  spermatozoa  would  be  more  abundant. 

The  ovum  may  develop  without  contact  of  semen,  i.  e.  partheno- 
genetically,  in  which  case  the  sex  of  the  o&pring  will  be  always  the 
same  for  the  same  species,  or  if  receiving  a  minimum  amount,  will 
go  through  merely  the  primary  stages  of  development,  and  will  abort ; 
or  it  may  receive  a  greater  amount  and  produce  a  female,  or  a  still 
greater  amount  and  a  male  will  be  the  resull 

Origin  of  the  Sexes.*  —  Dr.  Nussbaum  concludes  a  paper  of 
120  pages  by  pointing  out  that  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  is  not 
due  to  the  association  of  the  two  previously  united  functions  with  two 
different  series  of  descendants  of  a  common  rudiment,  but  that  it  is 
rather  due  to  the  variation  of  homologous  cells,  with  a  view  to  the 
more  complete  success  of  conjugation.  The  ova  and  spermatozoa  are 
derived  from  equivalent  cells,  and  the  first  differentiation  of  the  sex 
lies  in  the  greater  amount  of  division  undergone  by  the  male  genera- 
tive cells ;  this  is  seen  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals.  Then,  the 
ovarian  cell  remains  passive,  while  the  male  exhibits  amoeboid  or 
ciliated  movements.  As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization,  other 
differences  become  added  on  to  the  difference  in  character  of  the 
tissues  of  the  glands  and  of  the  efferent  ducts,  which  themselves  only 
appear  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Differences  in  the  appendages, 
in  external  form,  in  instinct  and  intellect,  thus  appear,  and  ilie  ^  male  ** 
and  the  '^  female  "  are  completely  distinguished. 

Dichogamous  Animals,  t — ^M.  Canestrini  calls  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  the  phenomenon  of  dichogamy,  so  often  occurring  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  takes  place  in  tiie  animal  kingdom  also,  citing 
the  Gestode  worms  as  a  case  in  point.  The  male  sexual  organs  of 
a  segment  are  first  matured,  and  later  the  female  organs ;  a  proglottis 
is  therefore  unable  to  fertilize  itself^  but  can  be  fertilized  by  the  next 
following  proglottis  of  the  series.  Animals  such  as  these  may  be 
called  dichogamous  and  proterandroue.  In  some  Gasteropodous  Mol- 
luscs, which  are  hermaphrodite,  the  sexual  elements  miffht  meet  within 
the  hermaphrodite  gland,  but  as  a  fact  copulation  is  me  rule,  because 
the  elements  are  not  mature  at  the  same  time.  Similar  facts  have 
been  observed  in  the  oysters  and  other  Lamellibranchs. 

♦  *  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,'  xviii.  (1880)  p.  1. 

t  •  Bull.  Soc.  Ven.-Trent  ScL  Nat.,*  i.  (1879)  p.  22. 
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Ori^  of  the  Bed  Corpuscles  of  Kanunalian  Blood.*— Professor 
Bindfleisch's  special  contribution  to  this  subject  consists  in,  Ist,  a 
description  of  tbe  vascular  plexus  of  the  marrow  of  mAmmiilmw  bones 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  injecting  (using  the  rib  of  a  young  guinea- 
pig),  and  of  the  wall-less  chiuuoter  of  its  smaller  vessels ;  2nd,  and  of 
greatest  importance,  an  answer  to  the  question,  '*  How  do  the  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles  of  the  red  bone-marrow  give  rise  to  the  non- 
nucleated  corpuscles  of  the  blood?"  It  is  well  known  that  this 
question  has  always  been  answered  by  hypotheses  based  on  very 
slender  foundation. 

The  old  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  was  that 
the  nucleus  of  certain  colourless  corpuscles  became  red  and  escaped 
as  a  free  nucleus — the  homogeneous  red  blood-corpuscle.  Later 
knowledge  as  to  the  red  coloration  of  the  whole  of  die  mother-cell 
of  the  red  corpuscle  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  nucleus  became 
atrophied  and  the  whole  cell  converted  into  the  non-nucleated  red 
corpuscle.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  few  years  to  detect  a  nucleus  in  some  form  or  other  in 
the  r^  mammalian  corpusclee,  point  to  a  foregone  conclusion  in  favour 
of  this  total  conversion. 

Professor  Bindfleisch  has,  however,  seen,  both  in  embryos  and 
more  advanced  individuals,  the  steps  in  the  transformation  of  the  red- 
coloured  cell  of  the  marrow  into  the  non-nucleated  red  corpuscle,  which 
demonstrate  that  the  nucleus  of  the  red-coloured  cell  escapes  and 
atrophies,  whilst  the  body  of  the  cell  contracts  and  becomes  the  red  corpuscle. 
He  gives  figures  of  the  red  cells  with  their  nuclei  in  the  act  of 
escaping,  lying  just  on  the  limit  of  the  cell-body,  or  protmding  from, 
or  even  hanging  by  a  mere  thread  to  the  latter.  Then,  beside  these, 
he  has  seen  and  figures  the  freed  nucleus  and  the  irregular,  collapsed, 
coloured  body  of  the  cell,  which  will  soon  be  shaped  by  pressure  and 
rolling  into  the  disk-form  of  the  circulating  red  corpuscle.  He  has 
endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  witness  under  his  own  eyes  the 
actual  extrusion  of  a  nucleus  from  a  red  cell.  At  the  same  time,  the 
intermediate  series  of  forms  observed  by  him  are  very  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  he  takes. 

Professor  Lankester  thinks  that  Professor  Bindfleisch's  view  is 
supported  by  certain  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  which  he  has  not 
himself  adduced  in  its  favour.  In  the  Ohsdtopodous  and  some  other 
worms,  the  nuclei  of  the  vascular  walls  are  often  loosened  and  float 
in  the  blood  as  corpuscles.  They  are  not  impregnated  by  haunoglobin, 
but  the  plasma,  in  which  they  float,  is.  Whence  comes  the  haemo- 
globin  of  the  plasma  ?  Clearly,  the  cells  forming  the  walls  of  the 
vascular  system  in  certain  regions  are  in  the  duetopoda,  as  in  Yerte- 
brata,  hsBmatogenous ;  in  them,  as  in  Yertebrata,  the  body  of  the  cell 
forms  the  hemoglobin,  which  in  this  case  becomes  liquid  instead  of 
retaining  the  form  of  a  corpuscle,  and  ol  the  same  time  the  nucleus  is 
separate  from  the  hcBmoglobin-hearing  body  just  as  it  is  in  the  Mammalia^ 
but  here,  as  it  does  not  there,  enters  into  the  blood  stream. 

•  *  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat./  xvii.  (1879) ;  see  *  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci^'  xx.  (1880) 
p.  241. 
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Any  discussion  of  the  mode  and  significance  of  the  formation  of 
hsBmoglobin  in  the  mammalian  blood  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  hsBmoglobin  is  formed  in  the  blood  of  the  worms  above  noted, 
in  insect  larvad,  Crustacea,  and  even  molluscs ;  and  further,  that  whilst 
it  usually  occurs  diffused  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  it  does  occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  Chsdtopods  Olycera  and  Ckyfnietla,  the  molluscs  SoUn 
legumen  and  Area  sp.,  &c.,  take  the  form  of  special  nucleated  cor- 
puscles differing  from  and  accompanied  by  the  usual  amcsboid  colour- 
less corpuscles ;  also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  just  as  fat  occurs  in  other 
cells  than  specialized  fat-cells,  so  do  we  £bid  the  muscular  tissue  of 
many  vertebrates  and  of  some  molluscs  (buccal  mass)  impregnated  with 
hsdmoglobin.  And  even  in  one  annelid  (the  sea-mouse  Aphrodite)^  we 
have  the  cells  of  the  nervous  tissue  so  rich  in  it,  that  the  nerve-cord 
is  of  a  deep  crimson  colour.* 

Epithelial  Cellsit — Signer  Trinchese  considers  that  neither  in 
these  nor  perhaps  in  any  animal  cells  does  protoplasm  exist — ^in  the 
condition  generally  described  by  histologists^ — during  life.  In  other 
words,  the  so-called  "  protoplasm "  is  the  result  of  profound  post- 
mortem changes,  which  produce  the  ground  substance,  interspersed 
with  granules,  which  we  know  under  that  name. 

When  alive,  the  epithelial  cell  consists  of 

1.  A  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 

2.  A  network  of  spherical  granules,  spreading  over  the  body  from 
the  nucleus. 

8.  Some  spheroidal,  homogeneous  corpuscles,  each  containing  a 
central  granule  resembling  the  nucleolus  suspended  in  the  network 
just  mentioned,  to  be  called  proUmeres.  These  are  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  '^ elementary  globules"  described  by  Amdt  in  the 
ganglion-cells  of  Yertebrata. 

When  the  cell  is  treated  with  y^^^  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  the  nudeus 
and  the  protomeres  assume  a  transparent  gray  colour,  while  the 
granules,  the  nucleolus,  and  the  corpuscles  of  the  protomeres  become 
black. 

The  reticular  intracellular  structure  first  described  by  Heitzmann 
is  not,  therefore,  an  artificial  product,  but  exists  in  the  living  state ; 
its  existence  may  be  satis&ctorily  determined  in  the  dorsal  papillaa 
of  the  mollusc  Janus  criHaiua  by  a  high  magnifying  power.  The 
meshes  of  the  network  vary  greatly  in  size  in  different  animals. 

Living^  Cartilaginous  Cell84 — Herr  Schleicher's  observations 
follow  on  those  lately  published  by  Pruden,  which  were  thus 
effected;  in  a  curarized  frog  the  epistemal  cartilage  was  dissected 
out  and  placed  on  a  glass  plate  under  the  Microscope.  The  cartila- 
ginous plate  thus  remained  in  connection  with  the  blood-vessels,  and 
researches  could  be  carried  on  in  a  living  tissue. 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  own  investigations,  Schleicher  com- 
mences by  saying  that  the  interior  of  the  nucleus  of  a  living  car- 

♦  See  •Proc.  Boy.  Soa/  No.  140  (1873). 

t  •  Atti  B.  Accad.  Linooi  (TransiiDt.)*  iv.  (1880)  p.  45. 

t  •  Arch.  BioL'  (Van  Beufiden)  i.  (1880)  p.  65. 
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tilaginons  cell  diflers  in  different  regions ;  thus,  in  the  cranial  plates 
of  the  tadpole  the  nuclei  are  homogeneous,  and  composed  of  solid 
elements  of  delicate  structure ;  in  most  of  the  cartilages  of  the  adult 
frog  or  triton  the  solid  elements  of  the  nucleus  are  more  thick  and 
coarse ;  but  between  these  two  there  are  yarious  intermediate  stages. 
This  nucleus  may  undergo  movements,  as  a  whole,  and  these  are  in- 
dependent of  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  cell ;  but  when  it 
is  situated  in  the  eentre  of  the  protoplasmic  mass  it  moves  irregularly, 
while  when  it  is  found  at  the  periphery  it  passes  from  right  to  left,  or 
vice  vend.  These  movements  are  due  to  the  solid  elements  of  the 
protoplasm  around  the  nucleus,  and  are  solely  due  to  them.  The 
solid  elements  within  the  nucleus  are  no  less  contractile  than  those  of 
the  protoplasm ;  that  they  are  rarely  seen  is  due  to  the  circumscribed 
space  in  which  they  are  found.  The  intensity  of  the  movements  may 
be  increased  by  raising  the  surrounding  temperature  to  20^-25°  0. ; 
each  element  of  the  nucleus  may  then  be  seen  to  be  executing  free 
and  independent  movements,  and  the  nuclear  liquid  is  stirred  into 
activity. 

From  these  observations  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
incorrect  to  give  the  name  of  "  reticular  structure  "  to  the  refractive 
elements  of  Uie  nucleus ;  for  just  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  cartila- 
ginous cell  is  composed  of  two  different  substances,  one  almost  homo- 
geneous and  liquid,  the  other  of  contractile  and  freely  moving  ele- 
ments, so  too  is  the  nucleus ;  and  the  capsule  on  the  one  side  and 
the  nuclear  membrane  on  the  other  form  a  boundary  for  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  cell  and  of  the  nucleus  respectively. 

Orowth  as  a  Function  of  Cells.* — Mr.  Minot  is  of  opinion  that 
the  wei^t  of  an  animal  depends  on  the  number  and  size  of  its  cells, 
and  that  these  two  variables  require  to  be  determined  before  we  can 
roeak  definitely  as  to  the  phenomena  of  growth.  He  points  out  that 
the  growth  of  a  body  is  usually  measured  by  its  weight,  but  that  this 
method  takes  no  account  of  the  amount  of  non-protoplasmic  matters 
present.  All  Metazoa,  at  any  rate,  pass  through  successive  cycles,  in 
which  we  can  distinguish  the  two  processes  of  senescence  and  of 
r^venation ;  substituting  for  Huxley  s  term  individwdy  or  Haeckel's 
name  person,  the  expression  htad,  we  see  that  in  one  cycle  of  cells 
the  number  of  biads  varies,  for  Hydroids,  Cestoids,  Naids,  &c.,  have 
several,  whereas  the  higher  animals  have  only  one.  As  growth  is  a 
function  of  rejuvenescence  effected  by  impregnation,  it  follows  that 
growth  can  only  be  measured  by  takmg  into  account  the  number  of 
cells  living  at  any  given  time,  whether  they  form  one  or  several 
biads. 

The  impregnated  egg  gives  rise  to  successive  generations  of  cells, 
and  as  the  parent  generation  disappears  when  ^vision  takes  place, 
two  generations  of  cells  can  only  exist  at  once  when  they  are  of 
different  lineage,  but  as  cells  do  not  all  develop  simultaneously  the 
cells  of  the  body  only  belong  to  one  generation  upon  the  aiverage. 
From  this  conception  ihe  author  establishes  the  following  laws : — 

♦  *Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hia*./  xx.  (1879)  p.  190. 
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^1)  The  mmber  of  cells  increoBea  in  geometrical  raiio, 

(2)  The  rate  of  muUiplication  increases  ;  this  increase  is,  howevery 
counteracted  by  tiie  death  and  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  cells  (e.g. 
epidermis). 

^3)  The  interval  between  (he  hirth  of  two  successive  generations 
continually  increases, 

(4)  I%e  weight  of  the  cells  diminishes  at  every  division  and  again 
increases  until  the  cells  regain  approximately  their  original  size, 

(6)  Hie  weight  of  the  cells  may  alter  in  one  direction  during  several 
generations, 

(6)  The  same  cell  may  vary  in  weight.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
normal  activity  of  the  cell  (salivary  and  pancreatic  e.  g.)  or  to  the 
decrease  or  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  or  fat. 

By  the  aid  of  a  formula  based  on  these  laws  the  author  finds  that 
the  number  of  cells  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  multiplication  and 
the  frequency  of  division,  while  the  average  weight  is  determined  by 
these  two  causes  and  by  the  weight  of  the  cells,  and  the  loss  of  cells. 
The  probable  fact  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight  increases  for 
about  half  the  period  of  growth,  then  remains  constant,  and  finally 
diminishes  to  zero,  is  interpreted  by  saying  that  at  first  llie  increment 
of  senescence  is  less  than  Uie  increment  of  the  number  of  cells  at  each 
division^  soon  the  former  surpasses  the  latter,  till  growth  either 
ceases  or  only  counterbalances  the  loss  of  cells ;  when  the  rejuvenating 
power  is  exhausted  the  sexual  products  are  developed. 

Animal  Cellulose.* — ^Herr  A.  Fraifchimont  has  examined  some 
Tunicate  tests  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  sugars  is 
produced  from  them.  By  triturating  the  carefully  cleaned  tests  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  leaving  them  in  it  for  twenty-four 
hours,  a  liquid  was  obtained  which  when  diluted  with  water  exlubited 
dextral  polarization.  On  boiling  this,  and  saturating  with  barium 
carbonate  and  exposing  to  steam,  a  oiystaUized  substance  appeared 
after  some  weeks,  which  presented  precisely  the  appearance  of  glucose 
obtained  from  vegetable  oellolose  by  the  same  method.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  he  would  regard  the  sugar  as  ordinary  glucose, 
awaiting  the  result  of  further  investigation.  It  is  still  possible 
that  the  molecular  relations  of  tunicin  differ  £rom  those  of  cellulose ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  radicle  GeHjoOs  is  present  in  different 
proportions  in  the  molecules  of  the  two ;  and  that  thus  isomerism 
may  explain  the  differences,  if  these  exist,  between  the  two  com- 
pounds. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Aninial8.t — ^In  this  interesting  note,  Mole- 
Bchott  and  Fubini  point  out  how  little  this  subject  has  been  as  yet 
investigated.  Herr  Schenck  appears  to  have  undertaken  some  ex- 
periments ;  eggs  of  Sana  temporaria  and  Bufo  dnereus  were  placed 
in  vessels  and  covered  with  glasses  or  fluids  of  different  colours ;  the 

♦  ♦  Ber.  Dentsoh.  Ghem.  Geeell./  zii.;  see '  Natnrforecher,'  xiii.  (1880)  p.  96. 
t  *  Unteraoch.  Natnrlehre  Mensch.  und  Thiere,'  xil  p.  266 ;  see  *  Naturforaoher,* 
xiii.  (1880)  p.  113. 
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colour  was  oarefally  compared  with  that  of  the  spectnun,  and  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  affection  of  the  remilts  by  differences 
in  the  water,  temperature,  and  so  on.  The  ghisses  were  (1)  red, 
which  absorbed  all  light  from  violet  to  the  line  G  of  the  spectnun ;  or 
(2)  bine,  which  cnt  off  the  red  from  B  to  0  and  the  greenish-yeUow 
from  C  to  D;  or  (3)  yellow,  which  only  allowed  the  red,  orange, 
yellow,  and  green  rays  to  pass ;  or  (4)  green,  which  absorbed  the  red 
to  the  line  0  and  cnt  off  the  violet  At  first  the  developmental 
processes  did  not  differ  among  the  different  ova,  or  from  those  which 
were  exposed  to  ordinary  daylight.  When  rotation  commenced  it 
was  found  that  the  eggs  exposed  to  red  light  rotated  most  rapidly  ;  as 
this  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  cilia,  and  as  the  cleavage  processes  were 
still  similar  in  all,  we  may  suppose  that  red  light  has  some  exciting 
influence  on  the  cilia.  When  the  tail  and  its  musculature  were 
developed  the  most  evident  movements  of  the  former  occurred  in  those 
larvaB  which  were  exposed  to  red  light ;  those  under  the  blue  glass 
were  nearly  or  quite  inactive.  Similar  results  were  obtained  when 
the  circulation  was  completely  in  function ;  the  larvsd  under  the  red 
glasses  were  still  the  most  active  of  alL  Great  torpor  was  exhibited 
by  those  under  the  blue  glass,  while  the  rest,  exposed  to  yellow  or 
green  light,  differed  not  at  all  from  those  developed  under  uncdoared 
glasses.  The  most  greedy  were  those  under  the  blue  glass.  When 
brought  from  their  artificial  influence  its  offsets  gradually  passed  ofL 
When  changed  from  one  colour  to  another  the  activity  displayed 
became  gradually  more  or  less. 

Leaving  other  investigations  we  come  to  the  resolution  of  the 
question  which  Moleschott  and  Fubini  have  set  themselves:  does  tiie 
Ught  act  directly  on  the  body,  or  by  means  of  the  eyes,  in  affecting 
the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  ?  The  results  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Unti^nred  Animala. 

Blind  Animals. 

Light 

Darlmeas. 

light. 

DutecH. 

Amphibia 

Birds 

Mammals    • 

120 
134 
140 

100 
100 
100 

Ill 
127 
112 

100 
100 
100 

Investigations  with  two  tissues  gave  these  results : — 


Mnsde. 

Brain  and  Spinal  OonL 

Light. 

Daikneas. 

Light 

DiitoceB. 

Frog 

RaW)it        

Guinea-pig 

170 
177 
141 

1 

100 
100 
100 

114 
149 
187 

I'cio 

100 
100 
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It  was  now  neoessary  to  inyestigate  the  action  of  diffiarent  kinds  of 
coloured  light  on  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  following  are 
the  mean  results : — 


Darknefls. 

Red. 

Blue-violet 

Whlta. 

Uninjuied  frog 

n         bird 

,         rat 

Blind  mftTnipftl 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100-5 
128 
111 
109 

115 
139 
140 
114 

112 
142 
137 
113 

Light  has,  then,  a  considerable  influence  on  metabolic  activity ;  it 
increases  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  ingestion  of  oxygen ; 
but  this  influence  is  not  only  mediate  through  the  eyes,  it  obtains 
through  the  skin,  for  it  is  seen  in  eyeless  animals.  "V^en  the  eyes 
only  or  the  skin  only  are  affected  the  result  is  less  than  when  the 
whole  animal  is  brought  under  its  influence.  The  tissues  are  no  less 
affected  than  the  whole  body.  The  chemical  rays  have  greater  effect 
than  the  heating  ones,  and  the  result  that  light  has  a  chemical  influ- 
ence on  metabolism  cannot  be  evaded. 

Alcohol  in  Animal  Tissuei  during  Life  and  after  Death.* — In 
order  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  flesh  superficially 
coagulated  would  rapidly  putrefy  under  conditions  in  which  well- 
cooked  flesh  would  remain  sound  for  many  weeks,  M.  J.  B^champ 
coagulated  some  horse  flesh  by  immersion  for  ten  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  then  wrapped  it  in  a  closely  woven  cloth,  and  placed  aside  for 
eight  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  meat  was  found  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decomposition,  and  the  muscular  striation  had 
disappeared,  although  the  air  had  not  penetrated  to  the  interior  of 
the  substance,  whilst  Bacteria  and  Vtbrioa  abounded.  By  methods 
described  in  the  original  memoir,  the  author  isolated  and  identified 
about  0*8  gram  of  alcohol  and  10  grams  of  sodium  salts  formed  by 
acetic,  butyric,  and  other  acids.  The  alcohol  was  converted  into 
aldehyde,  and  oxidized  to  acetic  acid,  so  that  its  identity  was 
established  beyond  doubt ;  within  certain  limits  the  quantity  obtained 
was  larger,  the  further  the  extent  of  the  decomposition. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  accompanying 
putrefaction  are  very  closely  allied  to  those  belonging  to  fermenta- 
tion properly  so  called,  perhaps  more  directly  with  those  of  the 
butyric  fermentation.  By  the  same  process  alcohol  was  obtained 
£rom  the  fresh  tissues.  The  brain  of  sheep  gave  a  larger  quantity 
than  the  liver,  but  the  largest  quantity  was  obtained  from  the  brain 
of  an  ox,  which  furnished  sufficient  alcohol  to  measure  with  the 
hydrometer.  It  may  be  argued,  therefore,  that  in  medico-legal  cases, 
the  detection  or  separation  of  alcohol  from  putrid  or  healthy  tissues, 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  alcohol  has  been  administered 
at  all,  still  less  that  this  liquid  has  been  the  cause  of  death. 

♦  'Oomptee  Bendns,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  573;  see  *  Joura.  Chem.  Soc.*  Abstr., 
xxxviU.  (1880)  p.  174. 
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Changes  in  Form,  Hovements,  fto.* — Dr.  Emkenberg  pointB  oat 
that  changes  in  form,  movements,  &c.,  may  take  place  in  Tarions 
ways: 

(1)  By  the  direct  influence  of  external  forces : 

(a)  Change  in  the  form  of  the  snrfiEice  of  the  body  (Me- 

dnssB). 
(h)  Protoplasm  being  influenced  by  light,  heat,  or  gravi- 
tation  (heliotropism    and    geotropism  of  varioiis 
plants). 
Change  in  speciflc  gravity  (Otenophora). 
When  the  specific  weight  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium  (birds  in  air). 

(2)  By  the  elasticity  of  organized  bodies,  and  parts  secreted  by 
an  organism  (joints  of  various  animals). 

(3)  By  the  retention  of  fluids  in  cavernous  structures : 
'  ^  Puro  blood  is  retained  in  the  pecten  of  the  fowL 

Blood  and  water  erect  the  anal  appendage  in  Portna. 
Water  with  some  organized  constituents  erects  the 
ambulacral  feet  in  the  Asterida. 
(d)  Almost  pure  water  fills  the  tentacles  of  the  ActinifB. 

(4)  By  the  attraction  of  water : 

(a\  In  protoplasm  (leaf-stalks  of  Mimosa  pudica), 
(6)  In  extensile  substances  (mantle  of  BotryUtu). 

(5)  Without  any  evident  loss  of  water : 

(a)  Amoeboid  protoplasm  (wandering  cells). 

(b)  Contractile  tissues  of  definite  structure  (muscles). 

B.    INVEBTEBBATA. 

Process  of  Digestion  in  the  Invertebrata.t — Dr.  Emkenberg 
discusses  this  subject ;  commencing  with  some  general  considerations 
on  the  various  modes  of  nutrition  exhibited  in  living  forms,  he  points 
out  that  they  may  be  thus  grouped : — 

(1)  Nutrition  is  effected  merely  by  absorption  and  assimilation;  or 

(2)  Digestive  processes  are  added  on. 
Digestion  itself  may  be  effected — 

(i.)  By  means  of  enzymatous  secretions  in  the  contents ; 
(iL)  Intracellularly,  by  enzymatous  substances ; 
(iii.)  Intracellularly,  by  morphological  ferments. 

(3)  Mechanic^d  arrangements  may  aid  in  the  absorption  of  food  ;  or 

(4)  Digestive  processes  and  mechanical  arrangements  may  coijabine 
with  the  processes  of  absorption  and  assimilation  to  effect  nutrition. 

The  mode  of  nutrition  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
arrangement  of  cells  into  tissues  and  organs ;  firm  bodies  may  be- 
come flowed  around  by  cytods,  and  intracellular  digestion  may 
thus  be  effected.  Where,  in  the  Invertebrata,  digestion  is  effected 
by  means  of  enzymatous  digestive  secretions,  the  author  states 
that  he  has  always  been  able  to  find  them  in  ^e  tract  during  the 

♦  *  Vergl-Physiol.  Stud.  Kust  Adria '  (Krukenberg).  i.  (1880)  p.  1. 
t  Ibid.,  (1879)  p.  38. 
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digestion  period,  bat  in  the  Coelenterata  no  sucli  secretion  is  to  be  dis- 
covered and  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  nutritive  processes  of  the 
Oodlenterata  are  all  resorptive. 

The  author  gives  further  an  account  of  his  investigations  into  a 
number  of  Sponges,  Eohinodermata  and  MoUusca. 

Effects  of  Poisons  on  Invertebrata.* — Dr.  Erukenberg  also  gives 
an  account  of  his  "  comparative  toxicological "  studies  on  various  Inver- 
tebrata  ;  the  subjects  were  Hirudo  officinalis,  Aaiacua  fluviatilis,  Helix 
pomatiay  SpuriUa  neapolitana,  Synapta  digitata,  Sagartia  troghdytes,  and 
Turris  digitalis.  The  chief  drugs  used  were  chloroform,  atropin,  cam- 
phor, strychnin,  morphin,  ca£Eein,  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
curare,  and  veratrin.  There  is  also  a  short  note  on  the  influence  of 
curare  on  the  larva  of  Sphinx  euphorUce, 

Distribution  of  Chlorophyll  in  Invertebrata.t — In  a  postscript  to 
his  paper  on  the  Chlorophyll  of  the  Green  Planaria4  Mr.  Geddes  states 
that  he  has  more  recently  examined  Bonellia  viridis  and  Idotea  viridis 
at  Naples.  With  regard  to  the  former  he  supports  the  views  of  M. 
Lacaze-Duthiers  and  of  Mr.  Sorby,  as  against  the  chlorophylloid 
character  of  the  green  colouring  matter  oi  Bonellia,  A  Bonellia  in  full 
activity  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  in  the  light ;  after  half  an  hour 
the  water  took  on  a  pale  green  tint,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
animal  appeared  to  be  dead.  Not  one  bubble  of  gas  was  formed 
during  the  investigation.  Very  similar  results  were  obtained  with 
Idotea.  These  investigations  are  exceedingly  interesting  when 
compared  with  the  very  striking  differences  exhibited  by  the  green 
Planarians. 

Pelade  Fauna  of  the  Lakes  of  Tessin  and  Italy.§— The  obser- 
vations in  which  Professor  Pavesi,  of  Pavia,  has  lately  been  engaged 
on  the  pelagic  fauna  of  the  lakes  of  Tessin  and  of  ItaJy  have  yielded 
interesting  results.  Twenty-one  lakes  were  examined,  mostly  in 
Italy. 

The  tables  show  that  Leptodora  is  found  almost  everywhere. 
DaphneUa  hrachyuray  Daphnia  hyalinay  D,  galeata^  Bosmina  longirosiris^ 
Cyclops  minutus^  &c.,  are  very  common ;  on  the  other  hand,  Sida  crys- 
tallina,  Daphnia  quadrangulay  Bosmina  longi^na,  and  Byihotrephes  are 
rare ;  lastly,  Daphnia  magna  and  D,  crystatlina  are  localized  in  the 
single  Lake  of  Idro.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  two  lakes,  near  each 
other  and  of  the  same  geological  origin,  and  frequented  by  the  same 
aquatic  birds,  one  may  present  hardly  any  pelagic  forms,  whUe  the 
other  may  have  many.  Such  are  the  small  Lake  of  Oandia  and  the 
Lake  of  Viverone  (they  also  show  a  difference  of  the  opposite  kind  in 
algological  flora).  The  latter  lake,  indeed,  is  triple  that  of  the  former, 
and  about  five  times  as  deep.  Still,  great  deptii  is  not  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  pelagic  animals,  though  it  is  more  favourable  to  their 

•  Loo.  cii,  p.  57. 

t  •  Arch.  Zool.  exp^.  et  g^n.*  (Lacaze-Duthiers),  viii.  (1880)  p.  5L 

t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  161. 

'    Arch.  Sci  Phys.  et  Nat.,'  iii.  (1880)  p.  151;  see  'Nature,'  xxi.  (1880) 
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deyelopment ;  e.  g^  they  mnltiply  in  the  lakes  of  Brianza  and  Endine, 
which  are  only  10  metres  deep.  Some  forms,  as  Bythairephes,  are 
found  only  in  the  deepest  lakes.  As  to  the  bathymetrical  limits  of  the 
fatma,  Leptodora  Hves  generally,  hy  day,  at  abont  15  metres  depth. 
At  10  and  30  metres  it  is  generally  rare,  though  in  some  cases  it  has 
been  found  even  at  100  metres,  and  in  shallow  lakes  is  common  at 
5  metres.  Daphnia  cristata  of  Lake  Idro  is  common  at  5  to  15 
metres,  very  rare  at  50  metres.  Daphnia  magna  is  most  abundant  at 
80  to  50  metres.  On  stormy  days  few  forms  were  found  at  5  metres 
depth.  The  almost  absolute  absence  of  Crustacea  in  the  Lake  of 
Giurda,  at  5  metres  even  in  calm  weather,  is  attributed  to  the  great 
transparency  of  the  water. 

Professor  Pavesi  thinks  the  influence  of  temperature  nil  or  inap- 
preciable. He  assigns  a  marine  origin  to  the  fauna  in  question; 
fiords  changed  to  lakes,  part  of  the  isolated  species  dying  out,  others 
becoming  adapted  to  new  conditions  of  life,  diffusion  of  these  forms, 
by  various  means  of  transport,  to  neighbouring  lakes  of  different 
epoch  and  origin,  such  as  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Lake 
Trasimeno.  This  confirms  Stoppani^s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  lakes 
in  Upper  Italy. 

MoUosca. 

Development  of  the  Polmonate  Oasteropoda.* — ^M.  Fol  oom- 
menoes  widi  an  account  of  the  time  and  mode  of  oviposition  in  these 
creatures.  The  genus  PlanorbU  seems  to  have  eggs  best  adapted  for 
investigation ;  the  author  found  their  eggs  in  the  environs  of  Geneva, 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  those  of  the  small  P.  coniortuB 
were  found  on  the  lower  surface  of  de^d  leaves  in  small  ponds.  From 
July  to  September  P.  marginatus  deposits  its  eggs  very  largely  on  the 
leaves  of  the  water-lilies  at  the  edge  of  marshes;  eggs  of  Ancylus 
fluviatilis  are  to  be  found  under  the  stones  of  the  bed  of  streamlets, 
and  those  of  A,  lacusiris  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  water-lilies. 
Those  are  best  studied  that  are  found  in  completely  natural  positions. 
For  the  terrestrial  Pulmonata,  the  author  used  Hdix,  ArtoUy  and 
lAvMix;  after  a  shower  the  spots  where  the  snails  are  seen  making 
holes  in  the  ground  should  be  carefully  marked,  but  the  eggs 
shoald  not  be  sought  for  till  the  succeeding  day,  when  they  will 
certainly  be  found.  H,  pomatia  lays  its  eggs  in  June  and  July. 
The  hard  shell  of  the  eggs  of  JB*.  hortensia  seems  to  offer  an  in- 
superable objection  to  their  examination.  Limax  has  very  trans- 
parent eggs.  L.  agreatis  lays  a  large  number,  at  the  commencement 
of  winter,  around  the  roots  of  lettuces  in  market  gardens,  but  the 
larvsB  are  too  opaque  and  their  rotation  is  too  rapid  for  useful  examina- 
tion. L.  maximuB  var.  cdlarius  is  very  favourable ;  its  eggs  are  found 
from  September  to  November  in  damp  spots,  and  under  boards  which 
have  been  some  time  on  the  ground. 

Methods  of  Inveatigaiion. — These  were  of  two  kinds,  by  means  of 
living  specimens,  and  by  means  of  sections ;  the  former  were  com- 
pressed by  the  compressorium,  of  which  M.  Fol  gave  an  account  in 
*  *  Arch.  Zool.  exp^r.  et  g^n.  (Lacaze-DuthiersX  viiL  (1880)  p.  103. 
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the  *  Morphol.  Jahrbuch,'  ii.  p.  440 ;  here  their  rotation  soon  becomes 
slackened,  and  that  long  before  any  change  occurs  in  the  form  or 
stmcture  of  the  eggs.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  observation  by 
sections,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  are  only  really  useful 
where  every  section  is  carefully  numbered,  and  no  part  is  lost  at  alL 
The  sections  should  be  strictly  parallel,  and  have  a  definite  direction ; 
of  this  last  there  should,  in  each  important  case,  be  three ;  one  trans- 
verse, one  ''facial,*'  and  one  sagittaL  The  longitudinal  axis  is  that  which 
passes  through  the  mouth  and  the  aboral  axis  of  the  body ;  the  transverse 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  this ;  the  sagittal  plane  passes  through  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  and  the  median  ventral  and  dorsal  lines,  and  all  sections 
parallel  to  this  plane  are  sagittal  sections.  The  facial  plane  likewise 
passes  through  the  longitudinal  axis,  but  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
two  preceding  ones,  and  is  parallel  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  faces  of 
the  embryo.  The  embryos  are  isolated  by  plunging  the  eggs  in  very 
dilute  chromic  acid ;  in  this  the  embryos  harden,  while  the  albumen 
remains  comparatively  soft  and  can  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
embryos  can  then  be  hardened  in  successive  quantities  of  alcohol ;  to 
remove  the  shells,  where  present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  alcohol. 

Development  of  LymnsBUS  stagnalis.* — Herr  Wolfson's  method 
of  examination  was  to  harden  the  ova  in  one-third  per  cent,  chromic 
acid,  wash  in  water,  place  in  various  solutions  of  alcohol,  embed  in 
parfdQ&n,  and  cut  by  Leiser's  microtome;  the  sections  were  stained 
with  picrocarmine,  clarified  in  lavender  oil,  and  put  up  in  Canada 
balsam.  Eggs  which  had  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  and  then 
treated  with  even  boiling  water,  also  gave  very  good  results. 

As  a  result  of  the  early  stages,  Ihe  author  finds  that  the  whole 
amphiaster  is  a  nuclear,  but  not  a  protoplasmic  structure,  and  that  the 
rays  of  the  stellate  figure  are  not  expressions  of  any  radiate  arrange- 
ment of  the  protoplasm,  but  a  kind  of  pseudopodia ;  the  so-called 
spindle-nucleus  is  nothing  more  than  the  point  of  interlacement  of  the 
rays  of  the  two  stars.  He  finds,  moreover,  nothing  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  attraction  centres. 

In  the  early  processes  of  cleavage  four  stages  are  to  be  distin- 
guished ;  the  first  is  a  passive  one,  and  is  characterized  by  the  feeble 
power  of  attraction  possessed  by  the  cleavage  spheres ;  the  second  is 
semi-passive,  the  cleavage  spheres  run  together,  but  the  nuclei  are  still 
colourless  and  vacuolar;  ihe  third  stage  is  active,  for  the  cleavage- 
groove  is  obscured  by  the  attraction  of  the  spheres,  the  nuclei  become 
intensely  coloured,  and  take  on  their  definite  form.  In  the  fourth  or 
semi-active  stage,  which  is  always  preliminary  to  a  new  division,  the 
spheres  separate  &om  one  another. 

After  shortly  describing  the  morula  stas^e,  the  author  says  that  he 
has  given  very  great  care  to  the  investigation  of  the  gastrtOa,  and  he 
finds  that  in  Lymiueus  a  gastrula  without  a  mesoderm  does  not  exist, 
and,  moreover,  cannot  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  mesodermal  cells  are 
formed  in  an  early  cleavage  stage. 

•  'BuU.  Acad.  Imp.  St  Pe'terebourg,'  xxvL  (1880)  p.  79. 
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With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  yelnm  the  author  is  hardly  mora 
in  accord  with  well-known  observers  than  he  has  shown  himself  np  to 
this  point,  for  he  states  that  the  velnm  does  not  become  converted  into 
the  mouth-lobes,  but  undergoes  gradual  atrophy,  and  that  the  parts 
which  are  said  to  be  developed  horn  it  only  appear  at  a  later  stage ; 
similarly,  Fol's  statement  as  to  the  multicellular  character  of  the 
primitive  kidneys  is  traversed,  while  M.  Granin's  results  are  con- 
firmed, and  their  unicellular  character  is  illustrated  by  a  figure. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  enteric  tract — 
The  endodermal  cells  of  the  gastrula  begin  to  take  in  spheres  of  deuto- 
lecithin,  which  are  formed  in  the  albuminous  spheres  enclosed 
in  their  cavity ;  these  spheres  unite  in  each  cell  and  form  a  dark- 
coloured  homogeneous  mass.  In  all,  five  kinds  of  nutrient  elements 
may  be  detected :  (1)  Homogeneous  vesicular  drops,  which  are  also 
present  in  large  quantities  in  the  albuminous  spheres ;  (2)  Spheres 
with  very  small  vacuoles  inside  them ;  (3)  Spheres  with  one  large  and 
several  small  vacuoles;  (4)  Dark  non-vacuolated  spheres,  rich  in 
granules ;  and  (5)  Spheres  with  a  single  homogeneous  granule,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  modified  cell-nucleus. 

It  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  endoderm  which  exhibits  such  a 
metamorphosis  of  its  cells ;  at  either  end  no  change  of  this  kind  takes 
place,  but  the  constituent  cells  go  to  form  the  whole  of  the  midgut ; 
at  one  end  the  oesophagus  is  definitely  fashioned,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  primitive  mouth  (blastopore,  Lankester)  corresponds  to  about  the 
cardia  of  the  definite  stomach ;  this  region  is  at  first  a  solid  cord  of 
endodermal  cells.  The  anal  invagination  appears  very  early,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  embryo  and  below  the  margin  of  the  mantle ;  the 
enteron,  the  blind  end  of  which  has,  by  the  coiling  of  the  embryo,  been 
pushed  towards  the  right  side,  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  pit ; 
the  mode  of  communication  between  them  was  not  made  out  by  the 
author.  The  liver  commences  in  the  form  of  two  blind  sacs.  In 
somewhat  later  stages,  the  cells  of  the  odsophagus  and  stomach  are 
provided  with  distinct  flagella ;  the  mouth  is  encircled  by  large  cells, 
in  which,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  flagella.  In  this 
account  the  author  makes  no  comparisons  with  the  results  of  earlier 
observers. 

Proceeding,  next,  to  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  we  find  that  before  there  is  any  differentiation  of  the  circum- 
oesophageal  ganglia,  there  appears  in  the  cervical  region  a  considerable 
mass  of  large  cells,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  above  the 
oesophagus,  and  has  some  of  its  cells  placed  below  it ;  the  cells  of  the 
mesoderm  form  an  investment  of  connective  tissue  around  it ;  and  dis- 
tinctly mark  it  off  from  the  surrounding  parts.  Its  structure  is 
distinctly  nervous  in  character.  In  the  adult  animal  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  organ,  and  ihe  author  believes  that  it,  with  such  other  larval 
structures  as  the  velum,  shell-gland,  &c.,  disappears ;  it  may  be  known 
as  the  embryonic  cerebral  maaa.  The  definite  ganglia  of  the  central 
nervous  system  arise  from  local,  though  perhaps  connected  thick- 
enings (never  invaginations)  of  the  ectoderm ;  almost  all  the  pairs 
of  ganglia  are  differentiated  simultaneously,  and  are  connected  mth 
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one  another  by  distinct  commissures.  At  first  the  ganglia  are  all 
formed  of  compact  groups  of  small  cells;  later  on  the  nerye-cells 
pass  to  the  periphery,  and  the  central  region  comes  to  be  occupied  by 
their  processes  only. 

The  eye  first  commences  as  an  invagination  of  part  of  the  ectoderm 
of  the  rudimentary  tentacle ;  the  lens  is  a  metamorphosed  cell  of  the 
wall  of  the  optic  vesicle ;  as  it  becomes  spherical,  its  protoplasm  gets 
to  be  homogeneous  and  highly  refractive,  while  the  nucleus  almost 
completely  disappears.  The  otocysts  arise  from  a  somewhat  indistinct 
invagination  of  the  side  wall  of  the  foot ;  later  on,  they  approach  one 
another,  and  become  connected  with  the  pedal  ganglia. 

As  the  cells  of  the  mesoderm  increase  in  number  they  undergo 
various  modifications ;  those  near  the  ectoderm  form  a  cuticnlar  layer ; 
others  form  connective  tissue ;  the  serous  layer  of  the  enteron  forms 
a  thick  pigmented  investment  to  the  stomach.  The  muscle-fibres,  best 
seen  in  the  columella  muscles  and  in  the  retractor  of  the  radula, 
are  merely  elongated  mesodermal  cells,  in  each  of  which  the  nucleus 
remains  distinct. 

Formation  of  the  Shell  in  the  Snails.* — This  subject  is  dealt 
with  by  MM.  Longe  and  E.  Mer.  The  shell  of  Hdix  is  composed 
of  two  principal  layers  of  organic  and  mineral  nature  covered  by  a 
cuticle  solely  organic.  The  first  layer  is  composed,  commencing 
exteriorly,  of  a  structure  showing  confused  striation,  having  nearly 
the  same  thickness  as  the  cuticle,  and  of  another,  thicker,  formed  of 
vertical  prisms.  It  is  to  this  that  the  general  coloration  of  the  shell 
is  due  as  well  as  that  of  the  spots  and  bands.  The  second  layer 
(nacre)  is  colourless  and  consists  of  several  strata  of  prisms  arranged 
horizontally  and  whose  axes  in  two  successive  layers  are  nearly 
perpendicular  to  each  other. 

The  cuticle  and  the  calcareous  layers  are  produced  by  different 
regions  of  the  mantle,  approaching  nearer  the  collar  in  proportion  as 
the  layers  are  more  superficial.  The  cuticle  is  formed  by  an 
apparatus  which  the  authors  think  has  not  hitJierto  been  described, 
and  which  they  call  the  '*  appareil  cutog^ne."  This  consists  of  two 
special  organs  immediately  behind  the  collar.  The  one  is  composed 
of  a  groove  named  by  the  authors  the  pallial  groove,  parallel  to  the 
border  of  the  mantle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  glandular  casca  open ; 
the  other,  behind  the  first,  appears  on  an  antero-posterior  section  like 
an  epithelial  wedge  forced  into  the  substance  of  the  mantle.  It  is 
formed  of  long  vertical  cells,  like  bottles,  whose  orifices  open  at  the 
base  of  the  organ  provisionally  termed  the  epithelial  organ.  These 
cells  enclose  granules  separable  in  potash  and  a  nucleus  in  their 
deeper-seated  part.  They  mast  be  regarded  as  differentiated  epithelial 
cells. 

The  cutogenic  apparatus  exists  in  the  embryo  when  still  enclosed 
in  the  ovular  envelopes,  at  which  period  the  shell  is  already  provided 
with  a  cuticle.  It  subsists  during  the  whole  growth  of  the  young 
Helix;  the  epithelial  organ  showing  itself  under  the  aspect  of  a 
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narrow  white  border  bounding  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  In  the  adnlt 
it  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  the  tissae  of  the  mantle.  The  long- 
necked  cells  are  transformed  into  ordinary  epithelial  cells,  capable  of 
producing  nacre.  The  pallial  groove,  on  the  other  hand,  is  permanent, 
but  the  glandular  cieca  which  line  the  bottom  gradually  atrophy. 
The  consequence  of  this  disappearance  and  atrophy  is  that  a  cicatrix 
in  the  shell  can  no  more  be  covered  over  by  cuticle  in  this  region 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mantle,  whilst  this  does  takes  place 
when  the  animal  is  still  growing. 

The  function  of  the  cutogenic  organ  is  as  follows. 

The  glands  of  the  pallial  groove  secrete  mucus,  perhaps  that 
substance  which  chemists  have  found  associated  with  the  calcareous 
matter  of  the  shells  and  have  called  conchyoline. 

The  long-necked  cells  of  the  epithelial  organ  then  deposit  in  the 
membrane  emanating  from  the  pallial  groove  the  granules  which 
they  contain.  The  cuticle  is  the  result  of  this  double  secretion. 
When  a  young  Helix  adds  to  its  shell,  it  applies  the  edge  of  the 
mantle  closely  to  the  last  formed  part  so  that  tiie  cutogenic  apparatus 
borders  this  part.  Above  the  groove  there  soon  appears  a  membrane 
destitute  of  lime.  The  animal  is  so  adherent  to  the  shell,  that  it 
does  not  react  against  slight  irritations  which,  at  another  time,  would 
cause  it  immediately  to  withdraw.  It  can  sometimes  be  killed  in 
this  position,  and  interesting  antero-posterior  sections  be  obtained  at 
the  same  time  of  the  apparatus  and  the  cuticle  in  the  course  of 
formation.  In  some  of  these  sections,  a  streak  of  matter  is  seen  pro- 
ceeding from  the  groove  and  becoming  impregnated  above  the 
epithelial  organ  with  granules  escaping  from  the  cells  of  the  latter, 
whose  function  would  seem  to  be  to  consolidate  the  membrane 
secreted  by  the  glandular  caBca. 

The  turning  out  of  the  margin  of  the  shell  in  the  adult  Helix  is 
explained  thus: — After  the  atrophy  of  the  epithelial  organ  the 
portion  of  the  mantle  which  it  occupied  sinks  down  and  carries  with 
it  the  part  of  the  cuticle  which  covered  it.  The  anterior  portion  of 
this  membrane  above  the  pallial  groove,  the  level  of  which  has  not 
changed,  is  thus  raised  and  is  soon  lined  on  its  internal  face  by 
calcareous  deposits. 

If  a  fragment  of  the  fine  membrane  detached  from  the  margin  of 
a  shell  in  process  of  increment  be  examined,  it  is  seen  that  the  most 
recent  part  is  formed  almost  exclusively  by  the  cuticle;  a  little 
further  back  this  is  lined  with  rows  of  spherical  granules ;  further 
back  still  these  granules  form  a  continuous  calcareous  layer  lining 
the  under  surface  of  the  cuticle.  In  a  young  Helix  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  cutogenic  apparatus  has  been  removed,  the  exterior  layer 
above  the  mutilated  part  is  formed  in  another  way.  Some  little  rods 
of  a  calcareous  nature  appear  first,  which  swell  gradually  at  the  two 
extremities  and  take  the  form  of  wallets.  By  tiie  addition  of  new 
particles  these  wallets  are  transformed  into  spheres  whose  dimensions 
augment  by  concentric  deposits  with  radiating  striae.  These  spheres 
finally  touch  each  other.  The  first  calcareous  layer  is  therefore 
formed  differently  according  as  it  is  exposed  or  protected  by  the 
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ontiole.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  adult  under  like 
circumstances.  So  too  in  the  epiphragms,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  spheres  with  concentric  layers  are  mixed  with  granules  poured 
forth  by  the  calcareous  glands  of  the  collar.  The  cicatrices  of  the 
shell  are  produced  even  when  the  denuded  part  is  immediately 
covered  over  by  a  fragment  corresponding  to  that  which  had  been 
taken  away.  Fine  plates  of  mica  introduced  between  the  shell  and 
the  mantle  are  lined,  on  the  internal  surfSace,  by  a  calcareous  deposit. 

MoUuscoida. 

Early  Developmental  Phenomena  of  the  Salpse.* — The  ovary 
in  these  animals,  Signer  Todaro  reminds  us,  lies  in  a  blood-sinus  of 
the  compoimd  animal,  which  communicates  with  that  of  the  rudimen- 
tary uterus.  On  the  side  where  the  oviduct  enters,  which  is  the  side 
next  to  the  respiratory  chamber,  the  uterine  wall  is  clothed  with  an 
epithelium  continuous  with  that  which  clothes  that  chamber.  The 
oviduct  is  solid,  except  where  it  traverses  the  uterine  sinus.  The 
single  ovum  of  the  ovarian  follicle  has  a  large  germinal  vesicle  with 
a  germinal  spot  suspended  by  a  protoplasmic  network ;  the  nutritive 
yolk  is  added  subsequently  in  the  form  of  globules  of  lecithin. 

The  first  changes  which  occur  are  the  assumption  of  an  oval  form 
by  the  ovum,  and  the  departure  of  the  germinal  vesicle  to  the  posterior 
pole,  where  it  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  three,  four,  or  five  nuclei, 
and  a  polar  corpuscle  which  is  ejected.  With  tiie  breaking  of  the 
chain,  the  follicle  is  brought  near  to  the  opening  of  the  genital  canal, 
and  fecundation  takes  place.  The  spermatic  nucleus  appears  directly 
afterwards  at  the  anterior  pole,  and  the  follicle  passes  into  the  uterine 
sinus.  It  is  uncertain  what  part  the  posterior  nuclei  play ;  they  dis- 
appear in  succession  at  this  stage,  and  the  spermatio  nucleus  also  at 
the  same  time.  This  appears  first  to  have  become  the  segmentation 
nucleus,  as  its  volume  has  become  double  of  its  original  volume. 

Segmentation  commences  after  the  nuclei  have  gone;  after  the 
first  cleavage,  the  follicular  epithelial  cells  enlarge  and  develop  nu- 
cleated lecithin  cells  which  are  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  blasto- 
derm cells,  forming  with  them  a  solid  mass.  After  segmentation  the 
wall  of  the  follicle  sends  out  a  process  which  grows  out  and  is  almost 
constricted  off;  this  connection  becomes  wide  again,  and  the  union  of 
the  follicle  witii  this  diverticulum  forms  a  cylindrical  tube  projecting 
into  the  uterine  sinu&  Later,  the  follicle  becomes  round  again ;  it 
then  contains  the  morula,  which  consists  of  small  blastoderm  cells 
aggregated  into  masses  with  the  lecithin  cells. 

The  uterus  now  undergoes  interesting  changes.  Its  epithelial 
and  connective-tissue  elements  increase,  and  the  latter  give  rise  to 
contractile  cells ;  from  the  margin  of  the  epithelial  layer  a  fold  is 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  outgrowth  of  the  follicle,  and,  enclosing 
some  connective  tissue,  shuts  off  from  the  respiratory  chamber  a 
secondary  chamber,  the  "  epithelial  uterine  cavity,"  which  is  believed 
to  be  homologous  with  the  gravid  mammalian  uterus.  The  membrane 
separating  it  from  the  uterus  formgr  a  decidua,  distinguishable  into  a 
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Tera  (on  the  side  of  the  sinns)  and  a  reflexa  on  the  respiiatoiy 
chamber  wall.  The  latter  oonsiBts  of  two  epithelial  layers  enclosiiig 
connective  tissue,  and  is  perforated  by  an  aperture  closed  by  epitho- 
liom ;  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  gives  passage  to 
the  embryo.  By  the  contraction  at  this  time  of  the  blood-sinus  walls 
round  the  follicle,  the  walls  of  this,  which  become  cavemous,  form  a 
maternal  placenta.  A  chorion  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  decidna 
which  lies  on  this  side  of  the  ovum  with  the  ovisac. 

The  blastocoele  (segmentation  cavity)  appears  on  the  same  side  of 
the  ovum ;  and  here  the  blastoderm  consists  of  the  morula  cells  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  ovisac  and  the  decidua ;  on  the  opposite 
hemispheres  the  segmentation  cells  subsequently  form  the  epiblast ; 
a  smaU  group  of  them  in  its  centre  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  cerebral 
ganglion ;  close  to  this  some  surviving  small  cells  become  invaginated, 
and  an  amnion  which  adheres  to  the  ganglion  is  the  result. 

The  hypoblast  originates  in  some  cells  derived  from  the  lecithin 
cells,  occurring  between  the  blastocoele  and  the  epiblast ;  it  is  folded 
over  towards  the  blastocodle  and  encloses  a  cavity,  the  primitive  intes- 
tine. Of  two  layers  which  are  differentiated  from  the  epiblast,  tiie 
inner  one  develops  a  fold  which  projects  inwards  and  joins  the 
hypoblast  opposite  to  the  point  of  closure  of  the  primitive  intestine ; 
a  canal  appears  in  it  and  leads  ultimately  into  the  intestine ;  the  epi- 
blast also  forms  the  ectoderm  and  secretes  the  cellulosa  externally. 
The  cells  within  the  ganglion  rudiment  form  a  transitory,  elongated, 
longitudinally  grooved  thickening, — the  dorsal  plate.  The  hypoblast 
consists  first  of  two  strata :  the  internal  becomes  the  endoderm ;  the 
external  one,  forming  the  mesoderm,  gives  rise  to  the  muscular  ele- 
ments ;  the  blood  and  connective  tissue  arise  from  cells  derived  from 
the  internal  side  of  the  blastoderm.  From  the  cells  within  the  invagi- 
nation-mouth  arises  a  transitory  organ,  the  *'  dorsal  disk." 

The  cells  of  the  outer  side  of  tiie  blastoderm  form  the  foetal 
placenta.  The  equatorial  segmentation  cells  form  the  so-called  **  ger- 
minative  ring,"  giving  rise  to  a  membrane  from  which  the  cells  which 
later  originate  the  stolon  are  derived. 

It  is  the  varying  extent  to  which  the  nutritive  is  combined  with 
the  formative  yolk,  which  appears  to  produce  such  varied  transforma- 
tions in  this  ovum. 

Arthropoda. 

a.  Inseota. 
Testes  of  the  Lepidoptera.* — Herr  Cholodkowsky  here  adds  to 
and  formulates  the  present  state  of  knowledge  as  to  the  anatomy  of 
these  organs.  He  finds  that  the  testis,  even  when  outwardly  single, 
is  always  primordially  made  up  of  several  tubes.  This  was  already 
known  to  be  the  case  in  HepicduB  humuU^  where  the  two  tubes  each 
branch  into  four,  also  in  larvad,  and  in  the  embryos  of  many  species. 
His  investigations,  made  on  34  species  of  Bhopalocera,  taken  from 
17  genera,  demonstrate  the  primordial  division  of  the  testis  into  eight 
tubes  in  alL    The  tubes  are  shown  by  steeping  the  male  organs  in  75  per 
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cent,  spirit,  and  removing  tbe  oapenle  of  the  testis;  they  exhibit 
various  degrees  of  aggregation  in  the  different  forms.  In  Lycoena^  a 
median  constriction  of  the  capsule  alone  serves  to  indicate  externally 
the  connection  with  the  paired  type  of  organs :  the  eight  tubes  within  it 
are  arranged  fan-like,  four  on  each  side.  In  Argynnis  adene  the  tubes 
are  packed  like  the  segments  of  an  orange;  in  several  species  the 
tubes  of  one  side  are  wound  round  those  of  the  other  side.  Pygcera 
anachoreta  and  Aglia  tau  are  now  shown  to  have  two  testes. 

The  Lepidoptera  are  thus  arranged  according  to  these  cha- 
racters:— 

Type  1.  With  two  compound  testes  (the  fundamental  type)^- 
H^pialus, 
„    2.  With  two  apparently  simple  testes — Pygcera  atMchoreta^ 

&o. 
„    8.  With  one  testis,  the  capsule  medially  constricted — e.g. 

LycoBua  cBgon, 
„  4.  With  one  unpaired  testis — Pieris,  Vanessa,  ArgyntUs,  &o. 
All  these  forms  are  closely  connected  by  their  internal  structure, 
inasmuch  as  either  in  the  larvas  or  in  the  embryo,  each  vas  deferens 
is  connected  with  four  tubes.  The  external  capsule  may  be  wanting, 
and  has  a  connection  with  the  testes  analogous  to  that  of  the 
scrotum  in  Yertebrata. 

Thorax  of  the  Blow-fly.*— The  object  of  this  paper  (by  Mr.  A, 
Hammond)  is  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  several  segments  of 
which  the  connate  thorax  of  the  Diptera,  as  exemplified  in  the  blow- 
fly, is  composed. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  thoracic  segment  of  the  Insecta,  the 
author  describes  in  detail  the  several  pieces  of  which  the  thorax  of 
the  blow-fly  is  made  up,  as  they  are  presented  from  different  points 
of  view,  noticing  the  interpretation  put  upon  each  of  these  pieces  by 
previous  observers,  especially  Burmeister  and  Lowne.  Evidence 
derived  from  three  separate  sources  is  adduced  to  show,  first,  that  the 
posterior  vertical  wall  of  the  thorax,  described  as  metathoracic  by 
these  two  authors,  is  really  the  postscutellar  region  of  the  mesothorax 
greatly  developed ;  all  that  remains  consequently  of  the  metathorax 
being  reduced  to  the  halteres,  the  entostomum,  and  the  posterior  ooxm 
and  legs ;  secondly,  that  the  prominent  anterior  angles  of  the  dorsum, 
called  humeri,  and  described  by  Burmeister  as  his  pronotum,  are 
correctly  so  described,  being  the  homologues  of  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  collar  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

The  three  convergent  lines  of  reasoning  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  points  are : — 

1.  The  analogy  presented  by  other  insects. 

2.  The  evidence  from  developmental  change. 

8.  That  obtainable  from  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems. 
By  the  first  of  these  a  relation  is  sought  to  be  established  between 
the  development  of  the  meso-  and  metathorax  in  the  three  associated 
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orders  of  the  Lepidoptera,  the  Hymenoptera,  and  the  Diptera,  of  snch 
a  nature  as  to  show  that  the  proposed  redaction  in  the  limits  of  the 
Litter  segment  is  in  strict  accordance  with  what  might  he  expected 
from  the  ahortion  of  the  posterior  wings  as  organs  of  flight.  Inci- 
dentally the  question  of  the  limits  of  this  segment  in  the  Hymenoptera 
is  discussed,  and  support  given  to  Andouin*s  views  on  this  subject  by 
reference  to  Packard's  figures  of  the  development  of  the  humble  bee, 
and  to  the  collateral  structure  of  the  Coleopterous  thorax. 

The  evidence  of  developmental  change  is  adduced  to  support  the 
prothoracic  character  of  tiie  humeri.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
square  plate  lying  between  the  halteres  of  the  crane-fly,  which  is 
seen  to  correspond  with  the  posterior  wall  in  question  of  the  blow- 
fly, underlies  the  mesothoracic  integument  of  the  former  insect,  and 
must  therefore  itself  be  regarded  as  mesothoracic. 

Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  muscular  system  of  insects  is  urged 
as  an  accessory  source  of  information  in  disputed  questions  as  to  the 
relations  of  their  external  parts.  It  is  contended  that  in  no  known 
instance  are  the  great  longitudinal  muscles  of  two  segments  merged 
into  one  homogeneous  mass,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  views  hitherto 
accepted  upon  this  subject  be  maintained,  and  that  the  same  argu- 
ments apply  to  the  lateral  vertical  muscles,  which  are  in  no  oi^er 
instance  found  to  pass  from  the  scutum  of  one  segment  to  the  stemum 
of  the  next,  as  here  they  would  be  found  to  do  on  the  same  disputed 
hypothesis. 

Insects  which  iiyure  Books.* — In  a  paper  read  to  the  British 
Association,  Professor  Westwood  reviewed  the  life-history  of  the 
insects  which  destroy  books  and  printed  papers,  several  of  which  had 
not  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hagen  in  his  address  to  the  American 
Library  Association  in  July,  1879. 

The  caterpillars  of  Aghasa  pinguinalis,  and  of  a  species  of  Depre^ 
saria,  often  injure  books  by  spinning  their  webs  between  the  volumes, 
and  gnawing  the  paper  with  which  to  form  their  cocoons.  A  small 
mite  {Cheyletua  entdiiu$)  is  also  found  ocoasicmally  in  books  kept  in 
damp  situations,  where  it  gnaws  the  paper.  A  very  minute  beetle 
{Hypoihenemus  eruditus  Westw.)  forms  its  tiny  burrows  within  the 
bin£ng  of  books.  Lepisma  9acckannay  found  in  closets  and  cup- 
boards where  provisions  are  kept,  also  feeds  on  paper,  as  was  seen 
from  a  framed  and  glased  print,  of  which  the  plain  portion  was  eat^ 
whilst  the  parts  covered  by  the  printing-ink  were  untouched.  This 
habit  of  the  Lepismm  has  not  b^n  previously  recorded.  The  white 
ants  {TermidiUB)  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  in  warm  ^linnftfawi- 
GodEroaches  are  also  equally  destructive  to  books. 

But  it  is  the  Death-watchea  (Andbium  pertinctx  and  stricUum) 
which  do  the  greatest  injury,  gnawing  and  burrowing  not  only  in  and 
through  the  bindings,  but  also  through  the  volume,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  where  twenty-seven  folio  volumes  placed  together  on  a  shelf 
had  been  so  cleanly  drilled  through  by  the  larva,  that  a  string  might 
be  run  through  the  hole  made  by  it,  and  the  volumes  raised  by  the 
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string.  For  the  destrnction  of  these  insects  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  vaporizcUiany  and  infected  volnmes  have  been  placed  in  a 
large  glass  case  made  as  air-tight  as  possible,  with  small  sancers 
containing  benzine,  or  sponge  saturated  with  carbolic  acid.  A  strong 
infasion  of  colocynth  and  quassia,  chloroform,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
expressed  juice  of  green  walnuts,  and  pyroligneous  acid,  have  also 
been  employed  successfully.  Fumigation  on  a  large  scale  may  also 
be  adopted  by  filling  the  room  with  fiimes  of  brimstone,  prussic  acid, 
or  benzine ;  or  an  infected  volume  may  be  placed  under  the  bell-glass 
of  an  air-pump,  and  extracting  the  air,  the  larvad  will  be  found  to  be 
killed  after  an  hour's  exhaustion. 

y,  Araohnida, 

Generative  Organs  of  the  Phalangida.*— The  chief  results  of 
Herr  Loman's  investigations,  obtained  from  Phalangium,  four  species, 
Leohunua,  three  species,  and  an  Opilio,  are  as  follows  : — 
,  Ova  have  been  met  with  upon  the  testes,  without  affecting  the 
production  in  them  of  sperm ;  they  occurred  there  at  the  end  of  the 
reproductive  period.  The  ova  arise  in  the  ovary  from  epithelial 
cells.  A  prolongation  of  the  oviduct,  with  chitinous  rings,  here 
called  ovipositor,  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  composed  internally  of  con- 
nective and  externally  of  muscular  tissue.  The  penis  sheath  only 
differs  from  the  preceding  by  its  inferior  thickness.  The  two  small 
organs  opening  into  the  vagina  at  the  front  end  of  the  ovipositor 
contain  sperm,  and  are  the  receptacula  seminis.  Each  of  the  two 
valves  of  the  ovipositor  carries  a  bristle,  into  which  a  nerve  pene- 
trates, and  which  act  as  feelers  during  the  act  of  oviposition.  The 
egg-chorion  is  structureless.  No  cementing  together  of  the  eggs  takes 
place.  The  spermatozoa  are  flattened,  oval,  non-nucleated  bodies, 
'002  mm.  in  diameter,  whose  development  within  the  sperm-cells 
was  followed  out.  The  characters  of  the  penis  and  ovipositor  are 
valuable  agents  in  the  determination  of  the  species.  The  existence 
of  Phalangida  in  North  America  is  established. 

5.  Orostacea. 

New  Parasitic  Cnistaoea.t — Of  the  two  new  species  described  by 
Professor  Eichiardi,  the  one,  BraehieUa  ramosa^  lives  in  the  branchial 
arches  of  the  swordfish.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of 
the  genus  by  the  ramose  form  of  the  second  pair  of  maxillipedes  and 
of  the  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  other  species 
inhabits  the  sinuses  and  *'  mucous  canals  "  of  the  head  of  the  Scom- 
beroid  fish,  StromcUeus  fiatola  Linn.  It  is  named  Philichthya  fiatolcB  ; 
and  is  characterized  duefly  by  the  hooked  termination  of  the  fourth 
appendage  of  the  median  section  of  the  body ;  the  hooks  are  turned 
towards  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body  and  are  minutely  spined.  He 
is  now  able  to  confirm  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  two  years  ago, 
that  Sphcerifer  belongs  to  the  Philichthyd»,  an  opinion  which,  now 

♦  'Zool.  Anzeiger,'  iii.  (1880)  p.  90. 
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that  a  male  of  that  genus  has  at  last  been  found,  is  fully  borne  out  by 
it6  entire  agreement  with  the  typical  forms  already  known. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  fhe  Crustacean  Liver.* — ^In  the 
discussion  of  this  difficult  question  Dr.  Max  Weber  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  liver  of  the  Isopoda ;  the  glands  in  question  are 
tubular,  and  they  pour  out  their  secretion  into  the  commencement  of 
the  midgut ;  the  separate  glands  are,  from  within  outwards,  provided 
with  three  coats :  a  tunica  propria,  a  retiform  muscular  tunic  in  which 
circular  fibres  are  very  well  developed,  and  a  tunica  serosa,  whidi 
owes  its  origin  to  the  &tty  body.  The  secretion  from  these  glandular 
tubes  has  peptic  properties ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  true  hepatic  cells,  for  there  are,  in  addition  to  these,  other 
cells  which  the  author  speeJu  of  as  ferment  cells.  The  fatty  nature 
of  the  former,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  secretion  is  not  extracted 
from  the  cells  by  water  or  by  glycerine,  but  by  ether,  is  altogether 
against  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  exclusion  is  not  the 
only  one  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  ferment  cells  as  the  authors  of 
the  digestive  secretion.  There  are  such  positive  fftcts  as  these :  they 
are  rapidly  and  intensely  blackened  by  osmic  acid,  while  the  so-called 
liver  ceUs,  just  like  fat  and  bile,  are  indifferent  to  this  reagent ;  the 
granules  of  the  ferment  cells  of  the  Isopoda  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  salivary  cells  of  the  Yertebrata,  which  likewise  readily  blacken 
with  osmic  acid.  The  so-called  liver,  or  midgut  gland,  as  the 
author  objectively  calls  it,  has,  then,  two  functions ;  one  of  these  is 
comparable  to  part  of  the  hepatic  activity  of  the  liver  of  the  Yertebrata, 
the  formation,  that  is,  of  animal  colouring  matters ;  the  other  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  digestive  glands  of  the  Yertebrate  intestine,  the 
formation  of  a  digestive  ferment.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  author 
suggests  the  term  of  ^  hepato-pancreas "  for  the  gland  now  under 
examination. 

Passing  on  to  the  Amphipoda,  we  find  that  with  some  resemblances 
there  are  certain  differences;  the  cells  of  the  *^ liver"  fcre  mudi 
smaller,  and  the  muscular  reticulum,  though  not  stronger,  is  more 
close ;  the  nuclei  are  almost  always  found  dividing  at  the  blind  end 
of  the  tubes  only.  In  the  Decapoda  we  find  a  higher  grade  of 
development;  each  glandular  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  weLl-differ> 
entiated  membrane  of  connective  tissue,  is  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding organs,  and  the  active  cells  of  the  glands  are  more 
numerous.  As  with  the  Isopoda,  the  secretions  of  the  so-called 
hepatic  glands  of  the  Amphipoda  and  Decapoda  have  a  digestive  action 
on  albuminous  compounds,  and  as  in  ^em  there  is  a  secretion 
comparable  to  bile.  In  addition  to  the  two  sets  of  cells  already 
distinguished  in  the  Isopoda,  it  is  possible  in  the  two  other  sets  of 
forms  to  make  out  a  third  series,  which  produce  a  clear  secretion  in 
the  form  of  a  large  vesicle ;  but  this  is  not  totally  distinct  from  the 
other  two,  but  only  a  kind  of  predecessor  to  them.  Although  the 
organ  is  called  the  ^  hepato-pancreas,"  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  is  homologous  with  the  two  structures  in  the  higher  animals, 
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but  only  that  it  has  partly  the  same  functions;  nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  the  gland  produces  either  trypsin  or  pepsin. 

Gastric  Apparatus  of  the  Brachynra.* — Dr.  Nanck  gives  a  table 
of  the  terminologies  applied  by  authors  to  the  different  parts  or 
processes  which  make  up  the  complex  gastric  mill  of  the  higher 
Crustacea ;  these  have  each  certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvan- 
tages ;  the  one  now  proposed  is  perhaps  superior  in  being  altogether 
based  on  topographical  relations.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  table,  but  in  face  of  the  interest  which  has  been  excited 
by  the  publication  of  Professor  Huxley's  work  on  the  Crayfish,  we 
give  the  synonymy  of  the  parts  named  by  these  two  authors.  The 
cardiac  ossicle  of  Huxley  is  the  anterior  superomedian  of  Nauck,  the 
pterocardiac  ossicle  the  anterior  superolateral,  the  urocardiac  process 
is  the  median  superomedian^  the  prepyloric  ossicle  is  the  posterior 
superomedian,  the  zygocardiac  ossicle  is  the  median  superolateral,  the 
inferolateral  tooth  is  the  median  " twixirpiece**  and  the  cardiopyloric 
valve  is  the  inferomedianj\ 

After  an  elaborate  account  of  these  structures  in  a  number  of 
genera  and  species,  the  author  points  out  that  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  in  the  characters  of  the  gastric  apparatus  of  the 
Brachyura  any  means  by  which  forms  may  be  specifically  or 
genorically  separated,  yet  it  is  possible  to  see  that,  by  its  aid, 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  Heterodontea-and  Cyclodontea;  in 
the  former  the  median  teeth  never  consist  of  simple  lamellfe,  and 
the  superolateral  cardiac  pieces  lie  in  front  of  the  superomedian ;  in 
the  latter  the  median  teeth  (with  one  exception)  are  formed  of 
lamellfe,  and  the  anterior  superolateral  pieces  lie  behind  the  supero- 
median. An  investigation  into  the  course  of  development  of  the 
cardiac  portions  of  the  mill  seems  to  show  that  the  Gelasimida, 
Pinnotherida,  Portunida,  and  Cancrida  are  the  oldest  representatives 
of  the  Brachyura,  and  this  result  is  in  accordance  with  what  is 
taught  by.palsBontological  data.  An  opportunity  is  taken  to  describe 
some  new  genera  and  species,  and  the  faicts  are  illustrated  by  a  care- 
fully drawn  plate  of  81  figures. 

Beproduotion  of  the  Isopod  Crn8tacean8.t — The  earlier  papers 
of  Dr.  Schobl  contain  several  new  propositions  in  Isopod  anatomy 
which  are  now  generally  accepted,  with  one  exception — his  discovery 
of  the  female  generative  openings  and  of  the  receptacula  seminis.  Since 
many  competent  observers  had  completely  failed  to  find  any  trace  of 
them  in  the  place  where  he  had  described  them,  the  hypotiiesis  sug- 
gested itself  that  at  certain  seasons  the  openings  may  be  present,  at 
others  not. 

By  keeping  as  many  as  10,000  specimens  of  PorceUio  scaher  and 
other  OniscidsB,  in  large  glass  vivaria  containing  layers  of  moistened 
sand,  bark,  and  moss,  he  has  now  been  able  to  study  an  abundance  of 
specimens  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  and  thus  fairly  test  the  validity 
of  his  explanation.    From  January  to  April  one  easHy  finds  the  minute 

♦  *  Zeitachr.  wise.  Zool.,'  xxxiv.  (1880)  p.  1. 
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female  generative  openings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ventral  snrfeM^  of 
the  fifth  body  segment.  Each  opening  leads  into  a  reoeptacnlmn 
seminis,  whidi  is  formed  of  a  thin  chitinons  membrane,  invaginated 
into  the  oviduct,  and  completely  closing  it,  so  that  it  was  equally 
difficult  to  understand  either  how  the  ova  could  be  fertilized,  or  how 
they  could  pass  out. 

Some  days  after  the  receptacula  seminis  have  been  distended  by 
copulation,  they  burst  and  set  free  the  spermatozoids  into  the  oviduct. 
These  at  &*st  form  a  coil  at  the  top  of  the  duct,  but  soon  press  into 
the  ovary,  disperse  themselves  through  it,  and  so  fertilize  the  eggs. 

About  this  time  the  female  casts  the  posterior  half  of  her  chitinons 
integument,  beginning  with  the  fifth  body  segment,  and  in  a  few  days 
more  the  anterior  portion  also.  The  ecdysis  is  attended  with  so  much 
pain  and  difficulty  that  many  females  die  of  exhaustion.  The  new 
skin  is  continuous  over  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct,  the  female  genera- 
tive openings  and  receptacula  seminis  are  lost,  and  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented by  a  mere  filament  of  chitin  lying  along  the  closed  ovidnot. 
The  author's  hypothesis  of  the  alternate  presence  and  absence  of  the 
disputed  organs  was  completely  verified. 

The  new  integument  bears  a  pair  of  large  overlapping  broad  plates 
on  each  of  the  first  ^ye  body  segments,  thus  providing  a  large  pouch 
for  the  development  of  the  eggs.  These  now  descend  the  oviduct,  but 
on  arriving  at  its  blind  end  break  loose  into  the  body  cavity,  and 
escape  into  the  brood-pouch  through  a  broad  median  slit  in  the  chitin- 
ous  integument  of  the  sixth  body  segment.  The  ovary  then  shrivels, 
and  any  unfertilized  ova  degenerate  and  disappear.  The  irregularly 
scattered  residual  spermatozoa  return  into  the  oviduct,  and  there  wind 
themselves  neatly  into  a  somewhat  spectacle-shaped  bundle.  A  new 
development  of  ova  from  the  epithelium  of  the  ovary  soon  commences, 
and  in  about  twenty-three  days  after  the  first  batch  of  eggs  left  the 
ovary  a  new  set  are  distinctly  formed.  These  continue  growing  for 
twenty  to  twenty-six  days  more,  by  which  time  the  first  brood  is  hatched 
and  set  free.  The  spermatozoa  then  arouse  and  uncoil  themselves,  re- 
enter the  ovary,  and  fertilize  the  ova,  which  then  pass  into  the  brood- 
pouch  by  the  median  slit  already  mentioned.  Thus  one  act  of 
fertilization  serves  for  two  broods,  a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Schobl 
thinks  may  throw  new  light  upon  many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  par- 
thenogenesis. 

That  the  spermatozoids  of  Isopods  are  not  inert  and  motionless  ia 
further  proved  by  direct  microscopic  observation  of  freshly-shed  speci- 
mens. Not  only  have  they  a  movement  of  rotation  around  their  own 
axis,  but  they  are  capable  of  slow  locomotion. 

In  autumn  the  skin  is  again  cast ;  the  broad  plates  are  then  lost,  the 
genital  openings  and  receptacula  seminis  are  recovered,  and  the  animal 
i9  ready  to  be  fertilized  anew. 

Filiform  LflBmodipoda.* — ^Dr.  Heller  seems  to  have  enjoyed  pecu- 
liar fSacilities  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts  for  his  work  on  the 
Caprellidad,  since  he  not  only  gives  a  detailed  account  of  their  ana- 
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tomy,  bnt  adds  something  like  a  revision  of  the  gronp,  with  several 
new  species. 

In  the  study  of  the  Nervous  System,  which  is  much  obscured  by  pig- 
ment, staining  with  Scale's  carmine,  after  treatment  with  2  per  cent, 
osmic  acid,  was  found  usefiil.  In  ProteUa  the  brain  is  three  times  the 
size  of  one  of  the  large  thoracic  ganglia.  The  '*  chief  brain  "  consists 
of  two  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  form  the  apex  of  the  whole  by  two 
pointed  processes,  terminated  by  connective-tissue  bands,  which  are 
directed  upwards  and  inwards.  It  is  connected  by  broad,  thin  com- 
missures with  the  other  large  ganglia,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs. 
In  front  of  its  base,  and  connecting  it  with  the  other  gai^lia,  lie  those 
which  originate  the  upper  antennary  nerves,  from  which  the  nerves  pass 
directly  forwards ;  below  this  pair  are  the  inferior  antennary  ganglia, 
of  similar  size  and  shape.  The  chief  part  of  the  base  is  formed  by 
two  large  subquadrangular  masses,  the  ganglia  of  the  commissure, 
which  lie  behind  the  last  named.  The  commissure  proceeds  from  their 
lower  edges.  On  a  kind  of  ledge  on  the  upper  su^ace  rest  the  optic 
ganglia,  which  are  smaller  rounded  masses  lying  at  the  back  of  the 
brain,  connected  only  with  the  chief  brain  ;  the  eyes  lie  at  their  sides. 
These  details  are  much  the  same  in  Proto  as  in  GapreUa  cequildbra. 
In  this  species  the  outline  of  the  whole  brain  is  that  of  a  rude  oblong, 
with  the  long  axis  passing  through  the  chief  brain  above  and  the  inferior 
antennary  ganglion  below.  This  is  caused  by  the  fusion  of  the  upper 
antennary  with  the  commissural  ganglion,  forming  a  large  joint  mass 
above  the  lower  antennary ;  the  optic  ganglia  lie  between  this  mass  and 
the  chief  brain.  The  sub-oesophageal  ganglion  and  the  first  of  the  body 
ganglia  do  not  fose  together — as  stated  by  Dohm*  and  Ghunrothf — ^in 
ProteUa.  The  former  sends  small  nerves  to  the  beginning  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  to  the  mouth  organs ;  the  latter  supplies  the  first 
pair  of  feet,  and  perhaps  also  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  posterior  ganglia  present  some  points  of  interest ;  the  penulti- 
mate thoracic  segment  contains  two,  of  which  the  first  supplies  the 
penultimate,  the  second  the  last  pair  of  legs  by  stout  branches ;  a 
division  of  the  nerve  from  the  latter  goes  upwards  to  the  intestine. 
Behind  the  latter  ganglion,  and  connected  witti  it  by  two  trunks,  fol- 
lows a  pair  of  much  smaller  nervous  masses,  sending  two  twigs  to  the 
abdomen,  and  between  it  and  the  posterior  ttioracic  lie  two  more  such, 
connected  with  their  anterior  and  posterior  neighbours,  but,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  the  other  two  small  ones,  not  with  each  other ;  behind 
them  both  lies  an  azygos  mass  which  completes  the  plexus  of  five 
small  ganglia.  Of  these  the  anterior  pair  represents  a  lost  abdominal 
segment ;  the  second  pair  belongs  to  the  last,  and  the  unpaired  mass 
to  the  first  abdominal  segment.  Of  the  lost  segment  itself  a  trace 
seems  to  occur  in  Proto, 

In  young  individuals,  taken  from  the  brood-chamber  of  the  female, 
the  brain  presents  a  less  differentiated  condition  than  in  the  adult,  the 
distinction  of  the  ganglia  from  the  chief  brain  being  indicated  only  by 
grooves;  the  second  thoracic  ganglion  is  larger,  and  the  third  and 

♦  •  Zeitschr.  wise.  Zool.,'  xvi.  p.  245,  &o. 
t  Ibid.,  xxxi.  p.  101,  &o. 
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fourth  are  smaller,  than  the  rest ;  the  ganglia  of  the  terminal  plexus 
project  somewhat  into  the  last  thoracic  segment.  The  histology  of  a 
segmental  ganglion  shows  that  a  connectiye-tissne  sheath  containing  a 
mass  of  Ifurge  cells,  to  be  called  **fibrogenoas  cells,"  invests  the 
nervons  mass,  and  is  strongly  pigmented  by  a  brownish  granular  pig- 
ment contained  in  stellate  cells,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the 
pigment  cells  are  contractile.  Beneath  the  neurilemma  lies  a  layer  of 
large  polygonal  cells  with  dark  nuclei^  which  stain  readily ;  beneath 
these  lies  die  central  mass  of  the  ganglion,  composed  of  two  apposed 
OTal  grey  masses  in  which  the  onilines  of  cells  are  discernible.  Of 
the  entering  nerve-cord  a  part  passes  through  the  ganglion  unaltered, 
a  part  is  lost  in  the  superficial  layer,  and  the  greater  part  breaks  up 
in  the  central  mass.  The  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  abdominal 
ganglion-plexus  is  somewhat  different.  In  the  former  the  grey  central 
substance  prevails,  and  is  present  wherever  the  two  lateral  halves  unite ; 
it  is  invested  by  a  thin  transparent  layer.  The  fibres  which  unite  the 
chief  brain  with  the  lower  ganglia  show  a  chiasma,  the  commissural 
fibres  of  one  side  being  derived  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  upper 
mass.  The  lower  ganglia — antennary,  &o. — each  contain  two  hemi- 
spheres of  medullary  substance ;  one  of  these  is  formed  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  entering  nerves,  the  other  by  the  large-celled  cortical 
substance,  together  with  a  bridge  of  grey  matter  which  is  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  other  ganglia.  * 

The  connection  of  the  optic  ganglion  with  the  chief  brain  is  only 
apparent ;  the  band  uniting  them  is  merely  connective  tissue,  and  the 
real  connection  of  the  former  is  with  the  upper  antennary.  Of  the 
small  abdominal  ganglia,  the  last  differs  little  from  the  segmental 
ganglia ;  the  smaller  first  pair  is  connected  with  it  by  a  commissure, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  cortical  substance ;  the  second  pair  ocmsists 
entirely  of  cortical  substance,  and  has  no  posterior  commissure. 

Senae-Organa.  —  The  upper  antennary  nerve  divides  into  two 
branches  in  the  third  joint — the  one  for  the  convex,  the  other  for  the 
concave  aspect  of  the  antenna.  These  branches  go  on  to  the  end, 
giving  off  a  number  of  variously-sized  twigs,  some  to  the  muscles,  some 
to  act  as  sensory  nerves,  on  the  way.  A  group  of  these  latter  are  dis- 
tinguished as  cutaneous  ;  and  of  these  may  be  seen,  running  up  the  side 
of  file  antenna,  three  long,  unbranched  twigs,  containing  smaU  granular 
and  apparently  nucleated  dilatations  at  short  intervals ;  they  are  trans- 
parent and  strongly  refractive,  and  are  found  besides  in  various  parts 
of  the  body ;  they  have  no  special  end-organs. 

Another  set  of  sense-organs  consists  of  small  chitinous  elevations 
on  the  antenna) ;  they  stain  red  with  osmic  acid  and  picrocarmine,  and 
in  large  species  contain  triangular  or  bacillar  granulations  set  side  by 
side,  among  which  a  fine  nerve  ends ;  possibly  they  may  be  primitive 
visual  organs.  Further,  certain  sabre-shaped  hairs  are  found  constantly 
projecting  from  some  wall-like  chitinous  elevations,  all  over  the  body, 
supplied  each  by  a  nerve.  On  the  first  pair  of  antennae  a  few  thick  hairs, 
each  terminated  by  finer  ones,  and  supplied  by  a  four-fibred  nerve  twig, 
perhaps  constitute  auditory  organs.  Eight  organs  similar  to  these,  but 
in  pairs,  occur  in  the  same  position.  The  antennule  bears  some  paired, 
somewhat  retractile  processes,  medially  constricted,  and  containing 
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granular  nucleated  masses ;  they  are  open  at  the  distal  end.  A  nerve 
enters  prozimally ;  they  are  probably  ol&ctory.  The  sense  of  tonch 
seems  to  belong  to  the  terminal  hairs.  The  edge  of  the  chehe,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  *'  palm  "  of  the  joints  on  which  they  close,  shows 
small  canals,  entered  proximally  by  a  nerve  and  closed  externally  by 
a  knob,  which  probably  convey  tactile  sensations. 

Hadr-atructurea  wUh  Mechanical  Functions, — ^In  contrast  to  the  above- 
mentioned  hairs,  many,  snch  as  those  on  the  feet,  are  nsed  in  swim- 
ming, grasping,  &o.  The  former  function  is  discharged  by  the  hairs 
of  the  second  pair  of  antennad  in  those  OapreUcB  in  which  these  are 
locomotor  organs;  in  this  case  the  hairs  are  pilose  and  basally 
jointed ;  on  tibe  first  maxiUipede  they  are  plumose.  The  feet  carry 
thorn-like  points  specially  adapted  for  holding  prey. 

Circtdaiorff  System. — The  elongated  heart  extends  from  the  first 
to  the  foiffth  segment,  and  is  constricted  between  each  two  segments, 
being  almost  cylindrical  between  the  constrictions.  The  anterior 
aorta  divides,  one  branch  passes  between  the  halves  of  the  chief 
brain,  the  other  passes  back  inferiorly  to  the  stomach ;  a  posterior 
aorta  rons  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  segment.  The  corpuscles  are 
chiefly  ronnd  in  the  arterial,  fusiform  in  the  venous  blood. 

Beprodndive  Organs. — These  have  been  described  fairly  well  by 
Dohrn  and  Gamrotii.  The  male  generative  opening  is  in  front  of 
the  base  of  the  last  maxillipede  and  lies  in  a  small  jointed  process 
which  is  present  in  many  species,  through  which  the  vas  deferens 
passes.  In  the  female  the  opening  of  the  oviduct  is  guarded  by  a 
muscular  ring, — ^not  chitinous,  as  Gamroth  states.  A  rudimentary 
third  pair  of  lamined  for  the  retention  of  the  ova  is  wrongly  described 
by  Ghkmroth  as  a  copulation-pouch. 

Digestive  Organs. — Their  structure  agrees  With  that  of  other  Am- 
phipods  in  almost  every  point.  The  stomach  is  imperfectly  divided 
into  an  upper  division  for  mastication,  and  a  lower,  paired,  digestive 
portion;  the  chitinous  capsule  is  prolonged  forwards  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  intestine  on  the  inner  side  of  its  walls,  as  Dohrn  has 
described :  the  lateral  plates  and  a  downwardly  projecting  masticatory 
process  complete  the  chewing  stomach-apparatus.  The  inferior — 
digestive— division  differs  from  that  described  for  the  Amphipoda  in 
being  entered  posteriorly  by  a  pair  of  thin  chitin-lined  csBca;  the 
sides  of  the  main  sacs  are  lined  by  obliquely  striated  chitinous  plates, 
which  present  decided  plications  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  intestine, 
and  the  caeca  are  entered  on  each  side  by  a  bile  duct,  and  it  is  perhaps 
bere  that  the  food  is  mixed  with  the  digestive  fluids.  In  the  chitin 
of  the  stomach  two  laminaf)  are  distinguishable :  the  matrix,  which 
consists  of  polygonal  nucleated  cells,  and  the  chitinous  membrane 
itself,  which  is  thin,  transparent,  and  glass-like.  The  relation  of  the 
stomach  to  the  intestine  is  remarkable ;  a  tumour-like  protuberance 
above  the  posterior  end  of  the  stomach,  is  simply  the  fold  formed  by 
the  invagination  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine  into  itself  by  the 
stomach-tube  (see  above),  and  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  intes- 
tinal wall,  except  where  it  rests  against  the  stomach,  and  here  the 
muscular  fibres  are  wanting.  The  paired  tubes  which  lie  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  intestine  have  been  rightly  described  as  urinary. 
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The  gland  desoribed  by  Mayer*  in  the  clasping  claw  of  Phronima 
occiurs  in  many  other  Amphipoda.  In  CapreHa  Dohmii  sp.  n.,  it 
ooonrs  in  two  distinct  masses ;  the  one  near  the  apex  of  the  largo 
^  hand  "  consists  of  three  to  four  lobes,  which  each  send  a  nmnber  of 
small  dncts  to  form  one  large  dnct  which  opens  at  the  base  of  a 
tubercle  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  hand ;  a  similar  bnt  smaUer  one 
lies  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  joint,  and  has  a  similar  dnct  and 
opening.  In  ProteLla  pJuuma  there  is  but  one  gland  formed  t>f  a 
great  number  of  lobuU,  which  spread  out  at  the  base  of  the  thorn-like 
tubercle,  their  common  duct  opening  at  its  apex ;  each  lobule  is  flat- 
tened and  rosettiform,  and  consists  of  a  group  of  nucleated  cells  with 
nucleoli  which  are  grouped  round  a  space  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
duct.    Their  function  may  be  that  of  poison-glands,  from  their  position. 

OofMedive'iiMsue  Elemenis. — Accompanying  the  fibres  which  hold 
the  various  internal  organs  in  their  positions,  and  in  the  capsules 
which  invest  the  ganglia,  are — as  already  seen  for  the  latter — aggre- 
gations of  hirge  cells.  In  young  individuals  these  contain  hcnno- 
geneous  protoplasm,  and  a  nucleus  somewhat  green  or  yellow 
coloured ;  they  divide  actively.  In  adults  the  appearances  are  altered 
by  the  loss  of  colour  and  the  granulation  of  the  contents,  and  the 
indistinctness  which  the  outline  and  the  nuclei  assume ;  probably  their 
function  was  fibrogenous.  Gamroth's  cephalic  fdnnel-shaped  sense- 
organ  is  merely  an  aggregation  of  these  cells. 

Proto  pedcUa  varies  to  a  wide  extent  according  to  locality.  A  fila- 
mentous alga  is  commensal  in  the  intestine  of  the  smaller  species. 
A  flagellate  infusorian  resembling  Anihophysa  MuUeri,  and  a  new 
species  of  Podophrya — P.  crustaceorum — are  common  attendants  on 
these  and  other  Crustacea. 

The  four  genera,  Proto^  Protella^  Caprdla^  PocUdirius,  are  re- 
characterized and  the  species  met  with  described.  Under  Proio  is 
described  a  new  species,  P.  hrunneomttata,  from  Messina.  Ckqnrella  is 
divided  into  two  subgenera :  (1)  with  the  inferior  antennas  carrying 
swimming  hairs ;  (2)  with  the  inferior  antennsd  acting  as  sense-organs. 
A  new  species,  O,  ItpitroteMis,  comes  from  a  bay  near  Lipari ;  another, 
(7.  HeUeriy  from  Scylla  and  Messina ;  a  very  small  one,  O.  DokmH, 
from  Yillafranca ;  and  one,  called  0,  elongcUa,  from  Messina.  A  new 
species  of  Podalirius^  P.  Kroyeri,  was  found  at  Messina. 

The  affinities  of  the  genera  may  be  expressed  thus : — 

Crevettina 
(Amphithoe). 

Proto. 

Protaia 
(P.  gracilis,  Dana). 


Cyamida, 

JlSgina, 

Caprella. 

PodcUirius. 


•Mitth.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel,'  i.  (1879)  p.  40. 
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Parthenogenesis  in  fhe  Ostraooda.* — ^Dr.  Weismann  considers 
parthenogenesis  to^  be  essentially  a  nnisexoal  and  not  an  asexnal 
process  of  reproduction.  It  is  derived  from  the  regnlar  sexnal  method, 
being  dependent  for  its  occurrence  on  certain  conditions  which  render 
a  rapid  multiplication  desirable.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  observed 
in  the  Ostracoda,  although  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  conditions — 
among  others  the  periodical  drying  up  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live 
— ^which  render  a  rapid  renewal  of  their  colonies  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  Daphnidad.  Hence  as  parthenogenesis  prevails  in  the  latter  group 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  similar  provision  would  be  made  for  the 
Ostracoda  also,  especially  as,  like  the  Daphnioids,  they  are  endowed 
with  all  the  organs  necessary  for  such  a  process. 

Dr.  Weismann's  experiments  made  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assump- 
tion have  met  with  remarkable  success.  It  is  found  that  one  species, 
Cypria  incongrueru,  could  be  reared  for  nine  months,  reproducing 
solely  by  paithenogenetic  means ;  thus,  female  individuals  which  were 
isolated  at  their  birth,  produced  only  similar  females  which  were 
similarly  treated,  and  so  on.  In  colonies  also  the  multiplication  went 
on  without  the  appearance  of  a  single  male.  The  female  possesses  a 
large  receptaculum  seminis,  hence  it  is  probable  that  at  certain  times 
or  places  fertilization  does  take  place  ;  but  sperm  has  never  yet  been 
found  in  this  organ.  In  bisexual  colpnies  of  Candona  candiday  Cypria 
punctata,  ovum,  and  Cyprois  monacha  every  female  (even  half  grown) 
had  its  receptaculum  full  of  spermatozoa,  and  this  when  there  was 
no  great  preponderance  of  males  present;  it  therefore  appears  to 
be  the  rule  that  when  males  are  present  at  all,  they  impregnate  all 
the  females  ;  and  so  the  discovery  in  any  colony  of  an  adult  female 
with  an  empty  receptaculum  would  seem  of  itself  to  argue  that  par- 
thenogenesis prevails  in  that  colony. 

Besides  Cypria  incongruena,  unisexual  colonies  of  0.  fuacata,  C. 
vidua,  and  C  reptana  also  occur,  and  in  these  instances  also  neither  a 
male  nor  any  impregnated  females  have  been  found,  although  all 
species  except  the  last,  which  was  not  fully  develop^,  had  perfect 
receptacula.  Candona  Candida  has  been  found  to  present  colonies  of 
two  sexes  in  spring  and  summer,  and  in  winter  only  females  with 
empty  pouches  and  ripe  ova,  which  appears  to  indicate  an  alternation 
of  methods  as  possibly  a  rule  in  the  Oyprididaa.  A  t  present  appearances 
rather  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  colonies  maintain  one  method 
of  reproduction  regardless  of  season ;  for  C  fuacata  has  solely  female 
colonies  at  a  time  when  other  species  are  reproducing  bisexually ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  Cyproia  monacha  appears  never  to  reproduco 
by  parthenogenesis.  Thus  a  fundamental  difference  exists  between 
this  family  and  the  Daphnoidad  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  alternation 
of  reproductive  methods  in  the  one,  and  its  constant  occurrence  in  the 
other  fEunily. 

As  to  tiie  origin  of  the  parthenogenesis,  although  it  is  only  an 
hypothesis  that  it  is  a  derived  process  in  the  Daphnioids,  yet  the 
Cyprididae  seem  to  prove  by  their  folly  developed  receptacida  and 
other  accessory  organs  that  they  have  received  it  merely  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  older  bisexual  method. 

•  *  Zool.  Anzeiger,'  iii.  (1880)  p.  82. 
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With  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  the  Ostraooda,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  large  organ  described  by  2ienker  as  a  *'  macos  glimd  "  in 
the  male,  is  really  a  remarkable  ejacnlatory  organ ;  it  lies  in  tho 
channel  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  seminal  dact  leads  into  its 
proximal  end  by  a  very  narrow  orifice.  It  consists  chiefly  of  moscles 
delicately  striated ;  they  act  by  contracting  the  tube  longitudinally, 
and  lie  thickly  one  upon  another,  binding  the  chitinous  rings  of  the 
tube  together. 

Vermes. 

Worm-fauna  of  Madeira.* — Dr.  Langerhans  continues  his  report 
on  this  subject.f  He  now  deals  with  the  families  of  the  Typhloscole- 
cidn : — Ariciea :  one  new  species,  Aricia  acustica  ;  Spiodea :  of  these, 
Spio  atlaniictu,  Polydora  hamata,  and  P.  armata  are  new ;  ChsBtoptera : 
the  only  representatiye  is  a  new  species,  Spiochoetoptenu  madeirenns  ; 
Oirratulea,  with  Cirratulus  viridis  and  Choetozone  macrophihalma  for 
new  forms ;  Oapitellacea :  Notomastua  roseus,  n.  sp. ;  Opheliaoea  and 
Chlorhasmina,  with  a  single  known  species  respectively ;  Maldanio : 
Axiothea  cirrifera^  n.  sp. ;  Ammocharidea ;  Ampharetea,  with  a  new 
species,  Ampharete  minuta.  In  the  Terebellacea,  we  have  as  new, 
Lecena  oeulata^  Polycirrw  iriglandula^  and  P.  tenuisetis.  The  Serpu- 
lacea  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  one  {SahellidcB)  without,  and  one 
(JSerptdidcB)  with  a  thoracic  mekibrane;  SaheUa  {PotamiUa)  rubra^ 
n.  sp.  Jcumineria  is  a  new  genus,  allied  to  Dialychone^  but  distin- 
guided  from  it  by  the  form  of  its  abdominal  uncinL  J.  caudata^ 
Ohone  arenicola^  C.  collaris,  Oria  Eimeri,  FiAricia  nigra  are  new  species 
of  the  Sabellid  tribe ;  Serptda  concharum,  n.  sp.  There  is  a  key  given 
for  the  genera  of  the  SabellidaB.  Polygordiua  Schneideri,  n.  sp.,  is 
described  in  an  appendix  to  the  paper,  and  in  a  review  of  his  results 
the  author  points  out  that  he  has  found  153  GhsBtopoda  at  Madeira, 
of  which  57,  or  about  one-third,  are  new  to  science.  Almost  one-half 
of  the  Madeiran  Ohsetopod  fauna  has  been  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  about  a  half  of  these,  or  83,  have  been  found  on  the  oceanic  coasts 
of  Europe ;  of  the  24  forms  already  known  to  science,  and  not 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  three  are  especially  interesting  as  being 
as  yet  only  found  in  the  West  Indies ;  three  others  have  only  been 
found  in  more  or  less  northern  latitudes.  On  the  whole,  the  wide 
area  over  which  it  is  possible  for  forms  to  range  is  now  seen  to  be  more 
common  than  could  before  be  supposed,  and  their  modification  aft 
different  localities  is  extremely  slight. 

Passing  to  the  ChsBtognatha,  the  author  distinguishes  two  new 
genera,  so  that  we  have  (1)  forms  with  a  delicate  body,  two  pairs  of 
accessory  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  free  lateral  fins — Sagitta,  with  the 
new  species  S.  magna  (4  cm.  long) ;  (2)  forms  with  a  delicate  body, 
one  pair  of  accessory  jaws,  and  one  pair  of  free  lateral  fins — Kroknia 
(non  Krohnia  Quatrefages),  the  species  hamaia  of  Mdbius  belongs 
to  this  genus ;  and  (3)  Spadella,  with  the  body  compressed,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  greatly  developed,  a  single  lateral  fin,  and  two  pairs 

*  *Zeit8ohr.  wias.  Zool.,'  xxxiv.  (1880)  p.  87. 
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of  accessory  jaws.  The  species  are  cephdlopiera  of  Basoh,  draco  of 
Erohn,  gcdlica  of  Pagenstecher,  and  hcUziana  of  Giard. 

The  author  then  deals  with  the  Nemertinea,  of  wliich  eighteen 
species  are  fonnd  at  Madeira ;  Cerd)ratulu8  Macinto$hii,  0.  Evbreckti^ 
and  Tetrastemma  quadriseriatum  are  new. 

Nine  AppendiculariBB  were  also  fonnd,  and  of  these  Oikopleura 
vdifera  and  0.  magna  are  new ;  the  latter  has  a  body  of  8  mm.  and  a 
tail  of  8-10  mm.  long  in  the  largest  forms. 

Anatomy  of  the  Leech  * — Professor  Lankester  gives  the  resolts 
of  a  very  minnte  investigation  into  the  histology  of  the  epidermis, 
connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  other  parts  of  Hirudo  ojfficinalia, 
which  supplement  what  has  been  already  written  by  Leydig  and 
others. 

The  epidermis  is  a  nnilaminar  series  of  simply  cylindrical  cells, 
producing  a  separable  cuticle  on  the  surface ;  branches  of  coloured 
connective-tissue  cells  sometimes  appear  between  them.  It  is  noticed 
for  the  first  time  that  fine  blood-vessels  also  penetrate  the  epidermis, 
and  run  horizontally  among  its  cylindrical  cells,  in  all  parts  except 
the  extremities  of  the  body — an  arrangement  doubtless  effecting  a  cuta- 
neous respiration.     This  also  occurs  in  the  clitellus  of  the  earthworm. 

The  epidermis  also  contains  isolated  gland  cells,  buried  deep  in 
the  body  walls,  with  ducts  rising  between  the  epidermic  cells ;  they 
are  surface  glands,  not  connected  with  the  brown  subjacent  tissue,  as 
Leydig  states,  and  as  they  resemble  the  salivary  glands,  they  are 
probably  homologous  in  origin  with  these. 

The  connective  tissue  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels.  One  variety,  forming  the  most  massive  tracts,  is 
slightly  fibrillated,  and  contains  numerous  oblong,  finely-branched  cor- 
puscles, which  are  coarsely  granulated  by  highly  refracting  particles  in 
the  older  forms.  A  second  variety  is  formed  of  ramifying  fibres,  generally 
with  brownish  granules,  beset  with  protoplasmic  corpuscles  at  intervals : 
it  constitutes  an  investment  to  the  chief  organs,  as  the  lateral  blood- 
vessels, the  nephridia,  and  the  body-wall  muscles,  &o.  It  is  not  sharply 
distinct  from  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  for  these  are  sometimes 
merely  hollowed  fibres  of  this  kind — a  fact  paralleled  by  the  facts  of 
the  development  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  rat's  omentum.  The 
third  variety  is  the  brown  botryoidal  tissue  described  by  Leydig  as  a 
fat-body  like  that  of  insects,  by  Brandt  as  a  liver,  and  by  Louckart  as 
part  of  the  epidermal  glands.  It  consists  of  moniliform,  tortuous, 
branched  tubes,  passing  gradually  into  blood-vessels ;  the  walls  are 
set  with  dark  brownish  granular  cells,  staining  deeply  with  gold  and 
with  osmic  acid ;  it  contains  the  ordinary  red  blood,  and  constitutes, 
in  fftct,  simply  a  vascular  plexus.  A  similar  plexus  occurs  in  the 
Oligochadta,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  most  closely  allied  to  the  vascular 
yellow  tufts  on  the  alimentary  canal  of  Lumbricus*  Possibly  the  brown 
cells  act  both  as  a  liver  and  in  the  manufacture  of  hasmoglobin. 

Blood-v€Ssels.—Thorigh  there  is  no  body  cavity  with  colourless 
liquid,  as  in  the  Chsetopoda,  yet  large  spaces  do  occur  between  the 
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vessels,  and  in  the  smaller  ones — ^ihose  formed  within  the  connective- 
tissne  fibres,  as  above  mentioned — ^minnte  pale  oorpnscles  sometimes 
occur.  The  blood  supply  to  the  nephridia  is  very  perfect,  each  cell 
being  enclosed  by  at  least  one  capillary  loop. 

The  nephridiaj  or  excretory  glands,  as  now  determined  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  present  different  characters  in  different  parts ;  in  one  part 
the  duct  has  an  arborescent  origin  in  each  cell ;  or  the  cells  may  be 
entirely  perforated  by  a  duct ;  or  they  may — as  at  the  base  of  the 
gland — simply  be  hollow  cylinders  encapsuHng  a  duct.  The  lobes  of 
the  glands  also  each  present  a  large  intercellular  duct.  The  vesicle 
or  bkdder  has  ciliated  walls,  and  contains  needle-like  particles  of  a 
substance  apparently  allied  to  uric  acid.  Maceration  in  Muller's 
fluid  breaks  up  the  gland  cells  into  fibriUaa.  Cellular  structure  was 
not  detected  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  no  communication 
was  found  between  the  nephridial  duct  and  the  body  cavity. 

The  intestinal  epithelium  lining  the  caoca  differs  from  that  usually 
found  in  such  a  position  in  consisting  of  hemispherical  granulated 
cells  with  pale  nuclei,  each  emitting  during  digestion  a  drop  of  viscid 
hyaline  liquid. 

Structure  of  the  Eohiurida.* — Dr.  Oreef  has  been  examining  the 
curious  small  tubes  of  the  Echiurida,  to  which  so  many  different 
functions  have  been  ascribed ;  he  now  looks  upon  them  as  gills  and 
as  homologous  with  the  ^'  water-lungs  "  of  the  Holothuroida.  A  care- 
ful investigation  of  Thalasgema  Moehii  revealed  no  sign  of  the 
presence  of  infundibular  orifices  in  these  structures,  but,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  writer,  they  were  found  to  be  completely  cut  off 
from  the  coelom.  Injections  through  the  orifice  into  the  rectum  were 
then  made  with  Echiumts  PaUasii,  in  which  infundibula  are  so 
abundant ;  here  it  was  found  that  neither  the  funnels  nor  their  canals 
received  any  of  the  colouring  matter  ;  this  only  filled  the  numerous 
deft-like  lacunaa  which  project  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  and  the 
canal  system  of  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  infundibula ; 
these  latter  have,  however,  a  special  system  of  canals  connected  with 
them  which  traverse  the  other  set ;  this  system  appears  to  belong  to 
the  blood-vascular  series,  and  the  ftmction  of  the  anal  tubes  as  gills, 
and  apparently  as  gills  only,  is  hereby  confirmed.  The  coelom  of  the 
Echiurida,  just  as  of  the  Holothuroid^  is  filled  with  blood,  and  both 
the  tubes  connected  with  the  anal  region  have  a  respiratory  function. 

The  new  species  Thalassema  Moebii  has  three  pairs  of  genital 
tubes,  corresponding  in  form  and  position  to  the  two  pairs  of  Echiunu 
Pallaaiij  and  in  all  the  specimens  examined  the  tubes  were  either 
filled  with  ripe  eggs  or  with  masses  of  semen.  Further  observations 
on  Echiurus  lead  the  author  to  support  the  doctrine  that  in  all 
Echiuri  the  generative  organs  have  the  same  structure  and  position, 
and  that  the  anterior  pair  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  segmental  oi^ans.' 
Nothing  as  yet  known  about  other  Gephyrea  leads  us  to  believe  that 
there  obtains  in  them  the  remarkable  dimorphism  of  the  sexes  which 
has  been  signalized  by  Yejdovsky  and  by  Marion  in  Bonellia  ;  at  any 
»  *  Arch.  Naturg.,'  xlvi.  (1880)  p.  88. 
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rate,  in  R  PaUani^  T.  Moebiiy  and  T.  Baronii  tlie  sexes  are  exactly 
similar  in  size,  in  external  form,  and  in  organization. 

^  Free  Terrestrial  and  Fresh-water  Nematoda  of  HoUand.* — In 
this  paper  Dr.  De  Max  only  enters  into  the  systematic  portion  of  his 
subject;  the  paper  extends  over  one  hundred  pages,  and  contains 
descriptions  of  several  new  genera  and  species,  together  with  an 
account  of  forms  already  described,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
forms  described.  A  hundred  and  forty-one  species  are  described,  and 
of  these  twelve  only  are  exclusively  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  the 
•  rest  live  on  or  near  the  roots  of  various  plants ;  in  order  to  shorten 
the  descriptions,  parts  which  are  continually  referred  to  are  spoken  of 
by  symbols  (taken  from  the  Greek  alphabet). 

Iiike  BasUatUay  already  described  by  the  author,  the  new  genera 
Alaimus,  DeontokUmus,  and  ApkatwlaimuB  have  no  buccal  cavity ;  the 
first  of  these  has  no  accessory  pieces  connected  .with  the  genital 
spicula,  the  second  has  a  rod-shaped  accessory  piece,  and  the  third,  in 
addition  to  an  accessory  piece,  has,  in  the  male,  a  median  row  of  four 
chitinous  efferent  ducts  in  front  of  the  anus.  In  the  new  genus 
De$fnolaimu8  the  buccal  cavity  is  very  small,  has  very  thin  walls, 
and  is  provided  with  three  concentric  chitinous  thickenings,  the 
innermost  of  which  extends  along  the  base  of  the  cavity ;  Microlaimm 
(nov.  gen.)  has  likewise  a  small  buccal  cavity,  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  feebly  developed,  dorsally-placed  denticle. 
Ethmolaimus  is  again  a  new  genus,  which  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  chitinous  walls  of  its  buccal  cavity  made  up  of  two  parts ;  the 
anterior  portion  has  longitudinal  ridges,  and  the  posterior  is  formed 
by  a  circular  chitinous  process  which  separates  the  anterior  from  the 
succeeding  portion  of  the  buccal  cavity.  The  sixteenth  genus  in  the 
list  is  also  a  new  one,  and  receives  the  name  of  Choanolaimm  from  the 
funnel-like  shape  of  its  buccal  cavity,  which  has  chitinous  walls,  and 
is  formed  of  an  anterior  wider,  and  a  posterior  narrower  portion ;  it 
is  without  teeth.  AnkiLaimus  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  its  buccal  cavity,  which  is  here  greatiy  elongated  and  tubular ;  it  is 
very  narrow,  is  longer  than  the  true  oesophagus,  and  has  chitinous  walls. 
PritmaiolaimuSy  which  comes  next,  has  a  buccal  cavity  of  a  short 
prismatic  form,  without  teeth  or  any  armature,  but  with  chitinous 
walls.  Leptolaimus  has  been  already  described  by  the  author  ;  it  has 
an  elongated  buccal  cavity,  which  is  tubular,  but  has  very  thin  walls 
and  no  teeth.  Oylindrolaimus  is  the  name  of  a  new  genus,  with  a 
buccal  cavity  forming  an  elongated  cylindrical  tube  with  chitinous 
widls.  Bhabdoiaimua  has  its  buccal  cavity  greatly  elongated  and 
very  narrow,  but  it  is  further  distinguished  by  being  bounded  by 
three  chitinous  rods,  which  converge  a  little,  posteriorly,  and  have 
connected  with  their  anterior  end  a  small  hook-shaped  body,  which  is, 
perhaps,  movable.  The  greatiy  elongated  and  very  narrow  buccal 
cavity  of  Odontolaimus  is  distinguished  by  having  at  its  commence- 
ment a  triangular,  dorso-median,  chitinous  tooth.  The  new  genus 
Dipiherophora    is   somewhat    remarkable,  for   its    oval,  elongated, 
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poQcliHBhaped  buccal  cavity  has  three  doselj  approximated  rods,  eacH 
of  which  ends  in  a  small  knob ;  at  their  anterior  end  they  appear  to 
be  connected  with  a  chitinous  triangular  valve.  Tylomaiphorus  (nov. 
gen.)  has  one  buccal  spine,  which,  at  its  anterior  eud,  is  surrounded 
by  a  cap,  formed  of  three  short  rods,  connected  with  one  another  at 
their  anterior  ends. 

The  paper,  which  is  purely  systematic,  concludes  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  species  of  JDorylaimua,  a  large  number  of  which  are  new. 

Structure  of  Echinorhynchus.* — Herr  Carl  Baltzer  describes — 
The  Integumentary  Ttamie, — Below  the  true  cuticular  layer  there 
ies  a  subcuticle,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  labyrinthine  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  of  the  lacunar  spaces 
that  anastomose  among  them ;  of  these  fibres  some  are  radial  and 
others  take  a  wavy  circular,  or  longitudinal  course,  but  the  latter,  to 
which  Leuckart  has  applied  the  name  of  granular  layer,  is  no  less 
fibrous  than  the  other,  which  that  same  anatomist  has  distinguished  as 
the  fibrous  layer.  Di^erences  are  stated  to  obtain  in  di£ferent  species 
as  to  the  thickness  of  the  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  sub- 
cuticle  from  the  circular  layer  of  muscles  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  bundles  of  fibres  which  compose  it ;  the  lacunso  between  these 
fibres  are  stated  to  be  connected  with  the  vascular  system. 

(2)  The  Neck  and  Prcbosda. — In  E.  Proteus  the  neck  is  as  much 
as  3-5  mm.  long,  and  in  it  three  parts  can  be  distinguished:  a 
broadened  conical  basal  portion,  a  filamentous  median  piece,  and  a 
swollen  out  upper  extremity,  with  which  the  proboscis  is  connected. 
The  neck  is  separated  from  the  posterior  region  by  a  deep  constriction. 
The  lemnisci  are  to  be  regarded  as  appendages  of  the  subcuticula  of 
the  neck ;  they  are  oval  in  form,  have  a  bright  brownish  yeUow 
colour,  and  form  lobules  which  depend  into  the  coolom;  they  are 
inserted  into  the  neck  at  the  point  where  the  circular  cuticular  fold  is 
placed,  and  they  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  vascular 
system  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  circular 
vessel  at  its  base.  In  transverse  sections  these  lobules  have  an  almost 
semilunar  appearance.  The  whole  network  of  the  lemnisci  is  filled 
with  a  granular  mass,  which  also  penetrates  into  the  vascular  spaces. 
The  opinion  of  Leuckart  that  these  bodies  serve  as  pumping  orgiuis 
by  means  of  which  the  vascular  spaces  of  the  proboscis  and  neck  are 
filled,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  some  such  organ 
is  necessitated  by  the  feeble  development  of  the  subcuticular  fibres 
in  the  neck  and  proboscis.  The  tegumentary  tissue  of  the  neck  and 
of  the  proboscis  was  found  to  be  continuous.  The  relation  of  the 
vascular  system  to  the  hooks  is  illustrated  by  a  figure;  there  are 
eighteen  ridges  formed  by  the  former,  nine  of  which  are  traversed  by 
hooks;  the  intermediate  ones  contain  a  semilunar  cavity.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  proboscis,  where  the  hooks  are  more  closely 
packed,  the  base  of  the  next  highest  hook  projects  into  every  one  of 
these  spaces.  By  this  means  the  communication  between  the  hooks 
and  the  lacunar  system  is  effected.  After  describing  the  same  parts 
in  E.  angustatua,  the  author  passes  to 

•  *  Arch.  Naturg./  xlri.  (1880)  p.  1  (2  plates). 
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(3)  The  structure  of  the  Sheath  of  the  Prohoaoie  and  of  the  con" 
nectea  parte, — ^In  E.  Proteus  the  sheath  is  about  2  mm.  long,  and  the 
diameter  about  0*4  mm.  It  consists  of  two  cylindriform  rolls  of 
muscular  substance,  one  internal  and  the  other  external ;  the  former, 
or  true  sheath,  is  closed  posteriorly,  save  only  to  give  passage  to  the 
fibres  of  the  retractor  prohoseidis ;  the  latter  is  open  at  both  ends. 
Fibres  of  connective  tissue  pass  into  these  two  muscle  plates,  horizon- 
tally into  the  exterior,  and  obliquely  into  the  interior  one ;  this  gives 
rise  to  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  transverse  sections.  The 
retractor  proboscidis  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  inner  cylinder,  and 
takes  an  upward  direction.  Not  far  from  the  lower  end  of  the  re- 
ceptaculum  proboscidis  there  is  a  ganglion  which  is  oval  in  form; 
this  is  best  seen,  however,  in  E.  angustatus,  where  it  is  distinctly 
composed  of  an  outer  and  of  an  inner  layer  of  cells,  which  are  so 
packed  together  as  to  be  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  form.  There 
is  no  envelope  to  the  ganglion.  The  separate  cells  give  off  fibres, 
several  of  which  always  unite  to  form  nerves,  and  of  these  six  well- 
developed  rami  can  always  be  easily  detected.  The  course  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  median  nerves  and  of  the  two  antero-lateral 
and  postero-lateral  is  then  shortly  traced. 

(4)  The  Female  Generative  Organs. — These  have  excited  the  interest 
of  a  number  of  observers,  and  they  are,  without  doubt,  worthy  of 
study.  In  E.  Proteus,  where  it  is  somewhat  longer  than  in  E,  angus- 
tatusy  the  uterus  is  said  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  cells,  which  are 
thus  distributed :  two  form  the  "  bell,"  and  two  the  muscular  ring ; 
behind  the  bell  there  are  two  elongated  cells,  at  the  base  of  which 
there  are  placed  the  two  which  are  set  opposite  to  the  posterior  orifice 
of  the  bell;  these  support  the  two  lateral  cella;  the  mesh  work  is 
formed  of  another  two,  two  invest  the  ligament,  and  an  unpaired  cell 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  meshwork;  these  last  three  appear  to  be 
glandular  in  function.  The  way  in  which  the  ova  pass  into  the  bell 
and  the  complicated  structure  of  the  vagina  are  then  described. 

ITew  Obflerrations  on  fhe  ITemertinea.*— Dr.  Hubrecht  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  results  of  his  work  at  Naples.  In  very  Biany 
Nemertines  there  appears  to  be  a  third  nerve-cord,  in  addition  to  the 
two  lateral,  and  this  occupies  the  dorsal  median  line ;  contrary  to  the 
results  of  most  observers,  the  author  states  that,  in  some  forms,  he 
has  found  the  two  lateral  cords  uniting  at  their  posterior  extremity, 
and  he  states  that  the  commissure  of  union  lies  superiorly  to  the 
intestine.  A  true  ^  vagus  "  nerve  appears  to  be  present,  while  the 
proboscis  has  a  special  system  of  nerve  branches,  which,  arising  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  anterior  cerebral  commissures,  are  evidently 
connected  with  the  cerebral  ganglion.  Dr.  Hubrecht  has  found  new 
evidence  to  support  his  hypothesis  of  the  respiratory  activity  of  the 
nervous  tissue  of  these  worms;  the  whole  of  this  nervous  tissue 
appears  to  be  impregnated  with  hflBmoglobin,  which  is  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  sea-water  by  means  of  highly  ciliated 
and  coiled  canals. 

The  metamerically  arranged    internal    dissepiments    noted    by 

♦  *Zool.  Anzeig.,*  ii.  (1879)  p.  474. 
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Barroifl  in  the  armed  forms  (Enopla)  are  stated  definitely  to  be  also 
present  in  the  Anopla ;  in  these  latter,  or  unarmed  forms,  stinging 
organs,  in  the  form  of  rods  of  very  varions  sices,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  proboscis,  and  their  number  appears  to  be  very  oonsiderable. 
The  floid  contained  in  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  is  provided  with 
special  corpuscles,  which,  in  some  forms,  appeared  to  be  tinged  red 
by  hfemoglobin.  Forty-seven  species  were  examined  by  the  author  at 
Naples,  and  of  these,  he  says,  sixteen  are  new. 

Beyislon  of  the  Qenera  of  European  ITemerteans.* — In  an  article 
of  40  pp.  (written  in  English)  Dr.  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht  gives  the  pre- 
liminary results  of  his  researches  into  the  Nemertini  (witib  descriptions 
of  fifty  species  he  recently  found  at  Naples).  It  is  clear  that  for  an 
order  which  is  yet  so  imperfectly  known,  the  large  number  of  forty- 
eight  (European)  genera  must  contain  many  synonyms.  Authors  who 
failed  to  find  well-marked  characters  b^  which  to  distinguish  the 
species  of  these  worms  (which,  moreover,  diowed  such  a  protean  varia- 
bility in  their  external  appearance),  highly  overvalued  any  small 
structural  difference  which  happened  to  be  common  to,  two  or  more 
species,  and  immediately  founded  a  generic  distinction  on  so  insufi&cient 
a  basis.  The  short  and  incomplete  description  of  many  of  the  genera 
was  further  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  their  number,  whereas  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  no  account  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  internal  anatomical  characters  when  establishing 
a  new  genus,  gave  rise  to  considerable  confusion  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  rid  o£ 

The  author  proposes  therefore  to  reduce  the  forty-eight  genera  to 
the  fourteen  named  in  the  subjoined  tables,  the  first  of  which  is 
intended  to  show  at  a  glance  the  general  conclusions  which  the  author 
has  come  to  respecting  the  degrees  of  afi&nity  between  the  dififerent 
genera,  and  the  latter,  he  thinks,  will  be  useM  for  determining  the 
genus  of  a  given  specimen. 

Sub-Ordo.  Palaonbmebtini. 


Cephalotrix. 


Yalencinia. 


Garinella. 

/      \ 


Polia. 


Sub-Ordo.  ScmzoNEMEBTiNi. 


AmphiporuB — Drepanophomi. 


Oerstedia. 

TetiBBtemma. 


Kemortee. 


ProBorhochmns. 


Sub-Ordo.  HoFLOMmBamm. 
*  *  Notes  from  B.  ZooL  Mub.  of  Netherlands,'  L  (1879)  p.  193. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  species,  most  of  wliich 
found  in  the  Bay  of  Naples: — Cephalotrix  aignalus;  Folia  CHtiOy 
P.  minor ;  Cer^aUdua  pantherinus^  C.  Dohmii,  C.  Grv^y  C,  trisHsy 
(7.  hepaticus ;  Langia  formosa  noy.  gen.  et  sp. ;  AmpfUponu  dubius  ; 
A.  marmoraius  ;  A.  pugnax  ;  Teircutemma  diadema^  T.  odopwucUxtum  ; 
OerstediOf  viUaia^  0.  unicolor ;  N emeries  Marioni,  Dr.  Hnbrecht 
promises  a  full  description  of  these  forms,  together  with  coloared 
figures. 

The  Torbellaria. — The  work  of  M.  Paul  Halloz  appears  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  ns  in  following  the  *  Bevae  Scien- 
tifique '  *  in  directing  attention  to  it  as  a  whole ;  we  shall,  however, 
pass  by  those  points  to  which  wo  have  previously  t  drawn  attention. 

The  water-vascular  or  excretory  vessels  are  confined  to  the  Rhab- 
doocela  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Dendrocoela,  for  the  system 
which  Blanchard  regarded  as  having  this  character  in  the  latter  is 
shown  now  to  be  nervous  in  function. 

Observations  on  Stetwstomum  leucopa  and  Microstomum  lineare 
demonstrate  that,  in  these  animals,  the  ovaries  are  formed  by  budding 
at  the  expense  of  the  intestine,  while  the  testicles  are  derived  from 
the  ectoderm;  this  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  views 
of  £.  van  Beneden  as  to  the  primary  origin  of  the  generative 
products.  Although  hermaphrodite,  th0  Dendrocoela  are  at  a  given 
time  definitely  of  one  sex,  and  the  male  organs  are.  as  a  rule,  those 
which  are  first  active;  in  the  Bhabdocosla,  on  the  other  hand, 
spermatozoa  and  ova  are  matured  contemporaneously.  The  products 
of  the  accessory  male  glands  are  shown  by  HaUez  to  have  the 
function  of  sustaining  the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoa,  save  in  those 
cases  where  they  secrete  a  veritable  poison ;  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  walls  of  the  receptaculum  seminis  secrete 
an  albuminous  liquid  which  takes  on  the  function  of  the  products  of 
the  accessory  glands.  The  seminal  vesicle  and  the  reservoir  of  the 
accessory  glands  may  be  (1)  distinct  and  communicating,  (2)  united 
into  a  single  vesicle,  or  (3)  completely  independent.  The  third  case 
is  only  found  in  those  animals  in  which  these  glands  have  a  poisonous 
function. 

With  regard  to  the  ova  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
merely  cells  detached  from  the  wall  of  the  ovary;  and  states  that 
ho  thinks  that  the  soft-shelled  ova  (summer-eggs)  are  produced  as  a 
result  of  mimicry.  , 

The  crystalloicU  of  Mesostomum  appear  to  have  been  carefally 
studied,  and  as  a  result  we  find  that  towards  the  end  of  summer  the 
protoplasm  of  the  different  tissues  undergoes  a  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis by  which  it  is  converted  into  bodies  that  seem  to  have  the 
some  f  auction  as  starch-grantdes. 

The  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  development  of  LeptoplasM 
tremellarts  and  Eurylepta  auricuUUa  are  to  show  that,  different  as  their 
history  is,  the  earlier  phenomena  are  the  same  in  both ;  during  and 
after  the  period  of  the  extrusion  of  the  polar  globules  the  egg 

♦  1879.  No.  19,  p.  436.  t  See,  ante  pp.  90  and  263. 
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inoessantly  undergoes  obanges  in  form ;  the  signifioance  of  these 
moTements  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  after  the  extrusion  of  the  polar 
globule  the  creatnre  presents  an  example  of  atavism  inasmnch  as  the 
Amoeba  phase  is  continued  on  till  the  Synamoeba  phase  oommences  to 
exhibit  itself.  The  gastmla  is  formed  by  **  epiboly " ;  daring  the 
segmentation  the  nuclear  protoplasm  is  alone  active,  the  ceUular 
remains  passive ;  when  the  oentre  of  the  amphiaster  coincides  with 
that  of  the  cell,  and  when  the  two  axes  correspond  or  are  set 
obliquely,  the  two  asters  are  equal,  and  the  plane  of  segmentation  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  amphiaster  and  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts ;  but  when  tiie  centres  do  not  correspond,  &c.,  the  two  asters 
are  unequal,  the  smdler  aster  is  that  which  is  further  from  the 
centre,  and  Uie  plane  of  segmentation  divides  the  axis  of  the  amphi- 
aster into  two  unequal  parts,  and  these  parts  are  unequal  in  proportion 
to  the  difference  in  the  attractive  forces  of  the  two  asters. 

The  mesoderm  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  four  large  endodermal 
cells  at  the  oral  pole,  and  before  they  unite  into  a  continuous  layer 
they  form  four  primitive  lines.  An  interesting  point  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fifth  endodermal  sphere,  which  becomes  intercalated  among 
the  rest.  It  is  only  during  development  that  the  Shabdocoolous 
intestine  ti^Ees  on,  in  the  Dendrocoela,  a  dendritic  form.  The  ectoderm 
is  differentiated,  as  is  the  mesoderm,  into  two  layers ;  the  inner  one 
of  the  former  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  "  rods,"  and  of  the  latter 
that  which  forms  the  reticulum  which  so  greatly  occupies  the  body 
oavity. 

Turbellaria  of  Prague.* — ^Dr.  Vejdovsky  states  that  the  Tur- 
bellaria  form  a  very  characteristic  component  of  the  fauna  of  the 
springs  of  Prague.  Among  the  Mesostomidae  he  has  found  a  new 
species  which  he  designates  M.  HdUezianum ;  it  was  found  in  dark 
spots,  is  snow-white,  and  has  no  eyes.  StenosUmum  ignatmm  n.  sp. 
was  found  with  JSoloaama  tenebrarumy  also  a  new  species,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  S.  unicoloTy  at  least  by  its  much  larger  chitinous 
corpuscles  and  by  its  rods.  In  the  8,  leucopa  of  auwors  he  has 
discovered  an  oval  gland  which  lies  in  the  phai^geal  region  over  the 
water-vascular  system,  and  is  provided  with  a  short  efferent  duct 
which  opens  to  the  exterior  behind  the  central  ganglion ;  it  appears 
to  belong  to  the  generative  apparatus  and  is  regarded,  so  far  as  its 
orifice  is  concerned,  as  homologous  with  the  oephalio  pore  of  the 
Oligochadta. 

Hew  Parasitic  Ehabdocoole.t — OraffiOa  mwicicclay  the  subject  of 
Dr.  von  Ihering's  paper,  is  found  as  a  parasite  in  the  renal  organ  of 
Murex  trunctdus  and  Jf.  hrandarisy  where  it  is  easily  distingui^able 
owing  to  its  reddish-brown  coloration.  This  discovery  is  very  interest- 
ing as  the  number  of  parasitic  Turbellaria  as  yet  known  is  exceedingly 
smaU.  The  species  in  question,  which  sometimes  attains  to  a  length  of 
5  mm.  is  remarkable  among  its  congeners  from  having  a  thick 

♦  [Sep.  repi]  *8B.  K.  Bohm.  Gesell.  Wise.  Prag/  1879,  p.  501. 
t  *  Zeitachr.  wiaB.  Zoul.,'  xxziv.  (1880)  p.  147. 
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anterior  and  a  narrow  tail-like  posterior  region,  these  two  being 
pretty  digtinotlj  marked  off  from  one  another.  The  cQia  o£  tiie 
integument  may  be  seen  distinctly  to  exhibit  their  movement  along 
parallel  longitudinal  lines ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  parasitic  habits,  the 
oreatnre  is  not  provided  with  those  rods  which  have  been  called 
nematocysts  or  sagittocysts.  The  dermo-mnscnlar  layer  oonsaste  of 
a  layer  of  external  circnlar,  and  of  another  of  internal  longitudinal 
mnscles,  and  is  separated  by  a  basal  membrane  or  protopla«nic  layer 
from  the  epidermis. 

The  subjacent  connective  tissne  is  remarkable  for  only  oonsiatuig 
of  very  large  cells,  applied  directly  to  one  another,  without  the 
intermediation  of  the  ^ghtest  amount  of  fibrous  or  reticular  tissue  ; 
the  cells  are  of  some  size,  and  their  membrane  is  very  thick.  As  there 
is  no  differentiated  Miteric  tract  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say  where 
the  connective  tissue  ends  and  the  enteron  begins;  large  as  the 
connective-tissue  cells  are,  their  nucleus  is  exceedingly  small ;  and  as 
it  colours  not  at  all,  or  only  at  points,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see. 
Connected  with  this  system  there  are  a  number  of  small  spindle- 
shaped  or  branched  cells,  which  lie  just  within  the  muscnlatore, 
together  with  another  syst^n  of  subcutaneous  branched  and  aaa- 
stomosing  cells,  which  have  a  plexiform  arrangement,  and  which  may 
be  easily  taken  for  nerves.  It  was  not  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  water-vascular  system. 

The  nervous  system  is  well  developed,  its  oentnd  portioB  beuig 
placed  anteriorly,  both  above  and  below  the  cesophagus.  The  oentnl 
portion  is  composed  of  a  fibrous  mass,  round  which  there  are  set  ihe 
small  ganglion  cells.  The  cerebral  mass  gives  off  anteriorly  a  number 
of  fibres,  which  unite  here  and  there  into  small  ganglionic  masses, 
and  so  get,  lying  as  they  do  just  below  the  integument,  to  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  plexus,  already 
referred  to.  The  longitudinal  lateral  trunks,  which  are  often  so 
well-developed  in  other  Turbellaria,  are  here  feebly  represented. 
There  is  reason  to  suspect,  but  there  is  not  yet  evidence  to  prove,  the 
presence  of  an  oesophageal  nerve-ring.  A  distinct  optic  nerve  was  seen 
to  pass  to  the  eye,  which  consisted  of  a  large  dark  mass  of  pigm^it 
with  a  large  lens.  No  auditory  organs  were  detected.  The  size  of 
the  cerebral  mass  is  very  remarkable,  a  transverse  section  t^en 
though  the  region  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  placed  being  almost 
completely  occupied  by  it. 

The  enteric  tract  consists  of  a  well-developed  pharynx,  and  a 
saccular  aproctous  intestine,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  devoid  of  processes. 
The  pharynx  communicates  directly  with  the  mouth,  an  arrangement  not 
known  in  any  other  Turbellarian,  in  which  it  is  always  placed  in  a  sao ; 
the  mouth,  which  is  nearly  round  and  capable  of  lively  swallowing 
movements,  is  placed  on  the  ventral  side,  a  little  posteriorly  to  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  Just  below  the  epithelium  of  the  pharynx 
there  is  a  circular  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  which  is  separated  from  the 
outer  circular  layer  by  a  large  mass  of  radial  muscles  and  connective- 
tissue  cells ;  at  the  anterior  end  the  circular  muscles  unite  to  form  a 
powerful  sphincter.    The  enteric  tract  presents  some  interesting 
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ohoracterB,  which  leads  the  author  to  regard  it  as  intermediate 
between  the  Aooalate  and  the  GoBlate  type.  In  most  oases,  a  trans- 
verse section  reveals  no  enteric  lumen,  and,  even  where  one  does 
seem  to  be  present,  it  is  easy  to  see  tiiat  it  is  due  to  an  artificial 
rupture  of  the  tissue.  Longitudinal  sections  reveal  the  hct  that  tiie 
ventral  and  dorsal  walls  dfSer  in  character;  the  former  has  a  low 
epithelium,  the  cells  of  which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished. 
There  is  a  small  round  nucleus  and  larger  and  smaller  vacuoles  can 
be  made  out  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ccdls.  The  cells  oi  the  upper 
wall  are  much  longer,  and  are  not  all  placed  in  the  same  plane; 
their  vacuoles  are  of  considerable  size;  it  is  only  in  the  most 
anterior  portion  that  it  is  possible  to  see  any  indications  of  a 
lumen. 

The  study  of  the  generative  organs  is  complicated  by  the  necessity 
of  examining  specimens  of  different  ages,  owing  to  the  hci  that, 
in  these  hermaphrodites,  the  male  and  female  elements  are  not 
developed  contemporaneously.  In  specimens  1  mm.  long  the  two 
testes  with  the  large  seminal  vesicle  and  the  penis  are  alone  present ; 
in  completely  grown  forms  the  vesicle  is  diminished  in  size  and  the 
testes  have  completely  disappeared ;  but  the  female  organs,  consisting 
of  two  long,  band-shaped  ovaries,  two  greatly  ramified  yolk-glands, 
uterus,  and  reoeptaculum  seminis,  together  with  a  number  of  uni- 
cellular glands  which  open  into  the  uterus  and  form  the  shell  of  the 
egg-capsule,  are  exceedingly  well-developed.  There  is  a  common 
genital  pore.  It  is  only  possible  to  note  one  or  two  points  in  these 
organs: — 

(1)  The  accessory  glands,  said  by  Hallez  to  be  so  conmion  in  the 
male  Bhabdocoala,  are  altogether  absent. 

(2)  There  are  a  number  of  nuclei  in  each  testicular  cell. 

(3)  The  spermatozoa  seem  to  be  provided  with  a  delicate  forked 
process  at  one  extremity ;  but  these  are  very  difficult  to  detect. 

(4)  The  ovaries  are  remarkable  for  being  long  and  band-shaped ; 
and  the  yolk-sacs  for  their  ramifications. 

The  author  concludes  by  pointing  out  some  general  results ;  the 
fact  that  OraffiUa  is  the  only  Bhabdocoele  in  which  the  pharynx  is  not 
provided  with  a  special  sac  or  pouch,  makes  it  necessary  to  form  the 
family  OraffilUda  for  its  reception.  yThen  we  come  to  ask  what 
relation  this  holds  to  the  res^  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
division  of  the  group  into  Acoda  and  CcdatOf  on  which  TJljanin  was 
the  first  to  insist.  Later  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  ooelom  is  not  a  point  of  primary  importance.  The  Acoela 
share  with  the  Ooelate  genera  Macrodomum  and  Fern,  the  absence  of 
a  pharynx  and  the  union  of  the  yolk-glands  and  ovaries — ^these  are  the 
Microstomida ;  but  as  the  absence  of  a  pharynx  is  of  importance, 
we  may  place  them  in  the  division  Apharyngea.  The  rest  of  the 
BhabdocoBla  form  the  Pharyngea  and  among  them  the  Oraffillida 
occupy  ^e  lowest  place.  The  absence  of  a  gastric  cavity  is  of 
importance  as  bearing  on  the  OastrsBa  theory  and  on  the  probability 
of  the  descent  of  a  Mabdocoele  from  a  Plim«Ba  ot  from  an  agastric 
Infusorian ;  Dr.  von  Ihering  inclines  to  the  latter  view. 

2  o  2 
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Charaoters  of  Trutomum  HoIsb.*— Dr.  O.  Taachenberg  bas 
lately  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  this  parasite  of  OrtJuigoriscus  wtoks 
is  distinot  from  T.  coccineumy  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  It  is 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  deep  constriction  at  the  hinder  end  of 
the  b<^y,  bat  by  the  smiJler  size  of  the  snckers  at  the  sides  of  the 
month,  as  well  as  by  other  points.  The  largest  examples  of  the 
species  known  to  the  author  are  from  18-15  mm.  long,  and  from 
15-17  mm.  broad,  and  have  a  rounded  form ;  the  ventral  sucker  is 
4^-5  mm*  in  diameter ;  all  the  specimens  examined  had  their  intestine 
fiUed  with  a  dark  brown  mass,  whereas  in  the  other  species  the 
contents  are  so  slight  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
intestine.  These  dark  contents  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  mncns 
from  the  integument  of  the  host,  which  is  intermixed  with  dirt ;  at 
the  same  time,  T.  moUe  is  found  on  the  gills  as  well  as  on  the 
integument  of  ihe  sun£sh. 

Loss  of  the  Hooklets  and  Soolex  in  the  T8Bnifld.t  —  M.  P. 
M6gnin  has  in  a  former  communication^  maintained  that  the  armed  and 
unarmed  states  of  the  Tcmke  are  simply  different  degrees  of  develop- 
ment in  the  same  parasite,  and  he  now  offers  fresh  proofis  of  this,  and 
also  shows  that  there  is  a  third  state  quite  as  constant  as  the  two 
others  to  which  it  regularly  succeeds ;  this  is  the  acephaiaiu  state. 

The  acephalous  state  is  the  index  and  proof  of  the  cessation  of  the 
fanctions  of  an  organ  hitherto  r^arded  as  permanent  and  indispen- 
sable to  the  life  of  the  individual — ^namely,  the  msolex^  or  head.  The 
scolex  is,  however,  a  transitory  organ  of  the  same  value  as  the  hydatid 
cyst ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  means  of  multiplication  of  which 
nature  has  be^  so  prodigal  in  the  TcBnus. 

The  TcBsuB,  when  they  exist  under  the  form  of  thehydatid  cyst,  a  form 
which  succeeds  to  the  infnsiform  embryo,  multiply  at  first  ^or  have  a 
tendency  to  multiply)  by  fission.  Then  appears  the  germinal  mem- 
brane, index  of  a  second  mode  of  multiplication  and  of  the  cessation  of 
the  first.  This  new  mode  is  the  multiplication  by  the  «eo2ee,  true 
stolons  armed  with  prehensile  hooklets  and  suckers,  which  come  into 
action  as  soon  as  these  stolons,  separated  from  the  mother  veeide 
through  its  destruction,  come  in  contact  with  an  intestinal  mncns,  or 
in  certain  cases  with  a  peritoneal  serum. 

At  this  moment  these  scoliees  become  the  seat  of  a  third  method 
of  multiplication,  that  of  buds,  which  always  originate  from  the  point 
opposite  to  the  crown  of  booklets,  and  these  buds,  adhering  to  each 
other,  give  rise  to  a  chaplet  or  etrainla  of  greater  or  less  leng£L  They 
are  nourished  by  imbibition,  grow,  and  become  sexualized  herma- 
phrodites, when  a  fourth — oviparous — ^mode  of  multiplication  oom^ 
mences. 

The  maturation  of  the  ova  coincides  in  the  TcemcB  with  the  detain 
ment  of  the  segment  which  contains  them,  and  which  sets  them  free  by 
its  death  and  destruction  of  its  tissue.  The  ripening  of  the  ova  in 
most  species  of  Tcenia  observed  by  the  author  is  the  signal  of  the 

♦  •  Zool.  Anieig.;  iil.  (1880)  p.  17. 

t  •  Oomptee  Rendua,'  xc.  (1880)  p.  715. 

X  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  pp.  162  and  878. 
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cessaiion  of  the  fdnctions  of  the  scolex,  which  at  that  moment  cease  to 
produce  segments.  It  is  then  absorbed  gradually,  losing  first  its 
booklets,  then  its  suckers ;  it  diminishes  insensibly  in  bnlk,  and 
finally  disappears.  The  Tcmia  is  then  literally  acephalie,  bnt  its 
segments  continue  to  grow,  to  seznalize,  to  fill  with  oya,  and  to  detach 
themselves  snccessiTely  down  to  the  last. 

Thus,  naturally,  the  parasite  ends. 

The  duration  of  life  in  the  Tcmim  is  doubtless  very  variable, 
According  to  the  species,  and  especially  the  medium  in  which  it  lives. 
These  phases  are  relatively  short  among  the  Tcenice  of  certain  birds,  in 
two  of  which  (Tcmia  infundibfdiformis  and  T.  lanceolaid)^  the  author 
was  best  able  to  follow  them  out. 

The  specific  determination  of  Tamics  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tiie  booklets  is  therefore  entirely  insufficient,  and  a  revision  of  the 
nomenclature  of  these  parasites  has  become  necessary. 

"Sew  TflBnia.* — M.  M6gnin  has  discovered,  the  vesicular  stage  of 
a  Tcema  in  a  jerboa,  which  he  is  not  able  to  group  under  any  of  the 
three  old  heads  of  GyHicercw,  Gcenurw,  or  Echinococcus,  Found  in  a 
tumour  it  resembled  a  mass  of  fibrinous  concretions,  each  part  of 
which  was  multitubercular ;  it  resembled  a  very  tortuous  root, 
covered  with  distinct  nodes,  which  again  were  charged  with  nodules  ; 
the  smallest  of  these  were  of  an  elongated  cordiform  shape.  The 
interior  was  filled  with  a  clear  liquid  which  communicated  with  all 
the  parts,  and  so  showed  the  vesicle  to  be  single ;  the  internal  surface 
was  provided  with  large  cylindrical  papillo,  each  of  which  proved  to 
be  an  invaginated  scolex,  with  four  suckers  and  the  chaiacteristio 
double  crown  of  hooks.  As  the  scolices  belonged  to  the  external 
surface  the  cyst  most  resembled  the  Cconurus-stage,  from  which  it 
differs,  however,  by  its  remarkable  form,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
buds  remain  attached  to  the  parent  vesicle.  The  author  is  unable  to 
say  whether  this  '*  polytubercular  Coenurus  "  belongs  to  a  new  species, 
or  whether  it  owes  its  form  to  the  special  region  of  the  body  (face) 
which  it  inhabits. 

In  a  more  elaborate  communication,t  M.  M6gnin  discusses  the 
view  of  Euhn  that  there  are  two  modes  of  proliferation  among 
Echinococci,  one  exogenous  and  one  endogenous,  and  describes  a 
remarkable  case  of  the  former  mode,  which  he  observed  in  an  entozoon 
in  a  horse ;  in  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  there  was  found  an 
immense  multilocular  cyst,  or  rather  a  large  number  of  contiguous 
cysts  differing  in  size,  and  separated  by  tissue  from  one  another; 
the  contcdned  hydatids  varied  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg. 

M.  M6gnin  then  details  some  examples  of  Ooenuri  and  Gysticerci 
presenting  the  phenomena  of  proliferation  during  the  hydatid  stage, 
and  concludes  by  briefly  criticising  the  account  given  by  Yillot  as  to 
that  author's  new  form  Staphylocyitis ;  he  shows  that  as  Staphylo- 
cystis  is  '^  monocephalons  "  and  not  '^  polycephalous  "  it  ought  rather 
to  be  allied  to  the  Gysticerci  than  to  the  Echinococci,  and  that 
M.  Yillot  is  not  the  first  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  exogenous 
proliferation. 

♦  *  CompteB  RenduB,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  1045. 

t  *  Joum.  Anat.  et  Pbysiol/  (Robin),  xvi.  (1880)  p.  181. 
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Buccal  Skeleton  of  fhe  Atterida  and  Ophinrida.* — This  10 
another  of  Dr.  Lndwig's  interesting  oontribations  to  the  morphologj 
ot  the  Ediinodermata ;  it  is  primanly  directed  against  the  Tiews  pot 
oat  by  M.  Yignier.f  Both  authors  have,  howerer,  in  Tiew  the  same 
object,  a  desirey-namely,  to  refer  the  parts  of  the  bnccal  skdeton  to 
definite  parts  of  the  arm,  and  the  essential  differenoe  between  them 
appears  to  Dr.  Lndwig  to  lie  in  this :  Yignier  considers  that  four  pairs 
oi  skeletal  pieces,  two  ambulacral  and  two  adambolacral,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  buccal  skeleton ;  Ludwig  thinks  that  onlj  three  pieces, 
two  ambulacral  and  one  adambulacral,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
same  parts.  The  Tiew  of  the  former  is  based  on  the  following  &ctB, 
or  supposed  facts : — As  every  pore  for  the  ambulacral  suckers  is  in 
the  arm  bounded  by  four  skeletal  pieces,  two  ambulacral  and  two  adam- 
bulacral, the  same  arrangement  must  obtain  around  the  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ludwig  holds  that  every  ambulacral  pore  is,  as  a  rale, 
bounded  only  by  three  pieces,  namely,  by  two  successive  ambulacral 
pieces,  which  form  the  median,  aboral,  and  adoral  margins,  and  an 
adambulacral  piece,  which  closes  the  pore  laterally.  If  this  view  be 
correct,  and  it  is  one  that  is  supported  by  anatomical  and  embryo- 
logical  investigations,  it  follows  that  Yiguier's  view  is  not  supported 
by  fActs,  and  must  therefore  Ml. 

A  further  doctrine  supported  by  the  French  anatomist  is  that  the 
process  and  body  of  the  ''  tooth  "  are,  morphologically,  of  the  same 
series  as  the  adunbulacral  pieces;  here  again,  Ludwig  takes  the 
directly  opposite  view,  and  says  that  they  bdons  to  the  ambulacral 
set,  and  this  view  he  bases  on  the  following  considerations  : — ^1)  The 
muscular  connection  between  the  two  '*  dental  processes  "  has  uie  same 
disposition  as  the  lower  transverse  one  of  the  ambulacral  groove  which 
connects  together  the  two  ambulacral  pieces  of  the  same  pair;  the 
view  that  this  muscle  is  specially  developed  in  the  penstomial  region 
is  a  corollary  of  the  doctrine  that  the  "  dental  process  "  belongs  to  the 
adambulacnd  series,  (2)  Li  young  star-fishes  the  first  ambulacral 
pieces  are  not  distinct,  but  articulate  with  one  another  in  the  median 
plane,  just  as  do  all  the  other  pairs  of  ambulacral  pieces. 

The  autiior  proposes  to  give  the  name  of  '*  ambulacral  skeletal 
segment "  to  the  sk^etal  pieces,  which  are  set  around  the  radial  water- 
veasel,  and  are  arranged  in  successive  groups ;  each  of  these  consists 
of  two  ambulacral,  and  of  two  adambulacral  pieces.  In  the  Asterida 
these  parts  take  on  the  following  characteristic  arrangement  around 
the  mouth :  the  whole  of  the  first  skeletal  s^ment  and  tiie  ambulacral 
pieces  of  the  second  become  more  firmly  united,  and  are  converted 
into  the  parts  of  the  buccal  skeleton.  Ckenodiacus  is  remarkable  for 
having  this  arrangement  extended  to  a  further  set  of  each  series. 

Passing  over  tiie  other  points  in  controversy  between  these  writers, 
we  come  to  Ludwig's  account  of  his  examination  of  the  dry  specimens 
of  Astrcphytan  arhoreseens.  Confirming  on  the  whole  the  views  of 
Johannes  Muller,  he  directs  attention  to  an  interesting,  and  as  yet 

♦  <  Zeitachr.  wiss.  Zool.,'  xxxii.  (1880)  p.  672. 
t  See  this  Journal,  il  (1879)  p.  428. 
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unobserved  ammgement ;  to  make  this  olear,  it  will  be  neoessury  to 
state  what  obtains  in  the  allied  foims.  In  the  Ophiorida  the  mouth- 
parts  are  more  metamorphosed  than  they  are  in  the  Asterida ;  in  the 
latter,  the  first  two  suckers  arise  independ^itly  of  one  another  from 
the  radial  water-vessel,  but  in  the  Ophiurida  they  have  a  conunon 
oanal,  and  this,  as  well  as  its  two  branches,  lies  in  the  calcareous  pieces 
of  the  peristome,  but  the  water-vascular  ring  is  not  enclosed  in  these 
pieces.  Now,  in  AHrcpbykm  a  part  of  the  ring  is  so  enclosed,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  in  it  (and  perhaps  in  all  other  Euryalida)  a  further 
metamorphosis  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  peristome  than  we  find 
in  the  Ophiurida  and,  afortioriy  than  in  the  Asterida. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  discusses  the  homology  of  the  buccal 
shields  of  the  Ophiurida,  and  finds  that  they  are  homologous  with  the 
oral  plates  of  the  Orinoids,  and  the  genital  plates  of  the  Echinoidea. 
Herein  he  so  far  agrees  with  Mr.  Philip  Carpenter  that  he  thinks  to 
be  certain  what  the  English  observer  thinks  to  be  possible — namely, 
that  the  oral  shields  of  the  Ophiurida  are  homologous  with  the  oral 
plates  of  the  Crinoidea. 

IJndescribed  ComatulsB  from  the  British  Secondary  Bocks. '^ — 
Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter  describes  seven  new  Comatulce  from  the  creta- 
ceous and  oolitic  series  of  southern  England,  together  with  some 
new  facts  respecting  the  Olenotrenites  parctdoxuB  of  Goldfuss,  from  the 
upper  chalk.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  certain 
characters  which  are  very  conspicaous  in  the  recent  AtUedon  Esch- 
richtii,  and  also  in  a  new  species  dredged  by  the  '  Challenger '  at 
Heard  Island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  namely,  the  presence  of  strong 
ribs  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  centrodorsal,  five  of  which,  interradial 
in  position,  are  much  more  prominent  than  the  rest.  So  far  as  is  yet 
known,  these  features  occur  in  no  other  recent  Comatula,  with  the 
exception  of  one  species  from  the  South  Pacific,  in  which  there  is  a 
faint  indication  of  such  ribs ;  but  they  are  all  equal.  Another 
AtUedon  species  is  described  from  the  chalk  of  Sussex.  It  differs 
from  AfUedon  paradoxus  in  the  absence  of  these  ribs,  and  in  the 
shallowness  of  the  centrodorsal  cavity. 

Two  species  are  described  frt>m  the  gault  of  Folkestone.  One  is 
an  Antedou  with  no  special  relations  to  any  recent  forms.  It  might 
have  lived  as  well  at  twenty  as  at  five  hundred  fathoms.  But  the 
other  species  is  an  Actinometraj  possessing  certain  characters  only 
known  to  occur  in  species  from  quite  shallow  water,  twenty  fathoms 
or  less,  in  the  Philippine  Islimds  and  Malay  Archipelago.  The 
centrodorsal  is  a  flat  plate,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
radials,  or  sometimes  even  below  them,  separated  from  them  by  clefts 
at  its  sides,  and  entirely  devoid,  not  only  of  oirrhi,  but  also  of  cirrhns- 
sockets.  This  condition  is  only  an  extreme  stage  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  centrodorsal  piece,  which  bears  cirrhi  for  a  time  after 
its  liberation  from  the  larval  stem ;  but  these  cirrhi  eventually  dis- 
appear, and  their  sockets  become  obliterated.  The  'Challenger' 
coUeotion  contains  a  series  of  specimens  of  Act.  Jukem  from  the 

♦  *  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.;  xxxvi.  (1880)  p.  36.    (1  plate.) 
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Torres  Straits,  whioh  illostnte  this  point  very  completely ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  no  small  interest  to  find  a  fossil  Comatula  which  shows 
one  of  the  extreme  stages  of  the  metamorphosis. 

The  large  size  of  the  three  Antedon  species  from  the  chalk  and 
ganlt  is  very  remarkable.  Ami.  paradoxus  has  a  centrodorsal  half  as 
wide  again  as  that  of  any  recent  form  ;  while  Ant  EschrichUi  is  the 
only  recent  species  with  a  centrodorsal  approaching  the  size  of  those 
of  me  other  chalk  AniedoUy  and  of  that  from  the  ganlt.  Act.  Lae&ni 
from  the  gaolt,  however,  and  the  older  Comati^ie,  all  had  small 
oalices  like  most  recent  species.  An  elegant  centrodorsal  {AnL 
rolumdiu)  is  described  from  the  Haldon  greensand,  and  also  two 
species  from  the  Bradford  clay.  One  is  an  Antedon^  the  oldest 
Imown,  with  no  special  characters ;  the  other  is  an  AcUnometra^  with 
a  centrodorsal  essentially  like  those  of  roecies  now  living  in  shallow 
water  in  the  Philippines  and  Malay  Archipelago.  The  oldest  known 
Gomatola,  an  AcUnametra  from  the  Bath  oolite,  has  similar  relations. 

Sjiifhetic  Starfish.* — ^Under  the  name  of  AstropJUura  permira, 
Mr.  W .  Percy  Sladen  has  described  a  most  remarkable  form  of  £chino- 
derm  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  While  the  ordinary  starfishes 
present  usually  the  well-known  starlike  form,  with  five  or  more  rays 
springing  from  a  central  body,  with  which  they  are  perfectly  conti- 
nuous, the  body  in  the  Ophiurids  is  a  rounded  or  more  or  less  pentagonal 
disk,  from  which  issue  five  jointed  arms,  quite  distinct  in  structure 
from  the  disk,  and  from  the  much  stouter  rays  of  the  ordinary  star- 
fishes. Mr.  Sladen's  new  form  combines  the  characters  of  the  two 
groups  in  a  very  singular  manner,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  towards 
the  somewhat  aberrant  forms  of  starfishes  (such  as  Ooruodiscus)^  in 
which  the  enlargement  of  the  disk  and  shortening  of  the  rays  converts 
the  whole  body  into  a  pentagonal  disk,  that  the  new  type  seems  most 
to  approximate  in  outward  appearance.  In  febct,  the  arms  are  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  enclosed  in  a  disk  formed  of  calcareous 
plates,  both  above  and  below ;  but  a  small  portion  of  jointed  ann 
projects  from  each  angle  of  the  pentagon  thus  formed,  and  with  the 
structure  displayed  along  the  lines  of  the  arms  on  the  lower  surfEM» 
sufiSciently  demonstrates  the  Ophiuridan  afi&nities  of  the  organism. 
By  careful  study,  indeed,  Mr.  Sladen  makes  out  that  the  whole  skeletal 
structure  is  due  to  an  abnormal  development  of  the  ordinary  plates  of 
an  Ophiurid,  but  at  the  same  time  he  recognizes  in  the  structure  of  the 
animal  a  number  of  characters  which  tend  towards  the  Asteroida, 
such  as  a  great  development  of  the  ambulaond  system,  with  formation 
of  supplementary  plates  separating  the  tentacular  compartments,  the 
extension  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  into  the  radial  portions  of  tiie 
animal,  and  the  organization  of  the  mouth. 

Teeth  of  fhe  Eohinoidea.  f  —  Herr  Giesbrecht  finds  that  the 
structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Echinoidea  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  test  or  of  the  spines ;  these  latter  are  composed  of  a  calcareous 

»  *Aim.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,'  iv.  (1879)  p.  401  (1  plato);  see  'F&p,  Soi. 
Bev./  iv.  (1880)  p.  192. 

t  » Morpbol.  Jabrbuch,'  vi.  (1880)  p.  79. 
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meshwork,  and  there  is  a  network  of  interspaces;  no  signs  of  any 
network  can  be  seen  in  the  teeth,  for  these  have  for  their  constituent 
elements  lamellffi,  or  scales  and  prisms ;  the  former  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  the  latter  in  the  carina  or  longitudinal 
ridge,  the  face  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  enteric  tract. 

The  details  of  the  paper  are  beyond  the  limits  of  any  abstract, 
but  their  careful  study  l^s  the  author  to  some  not  uninteresting 
conclusions.  He  has  been  led  to  see  that  Haeckel  was  justified  in  point- 
ing out  that,  although  the  sensory  organs  of  these  creatures  are  but 
very  feebly  developed,  the  complicated  structure  of  their  hard  parts  is 
Bofficient  to  justify  their  having  a  somewhat  higher  place  in  a  zoo- 
logical classification  than  is  usually  assigned  to  them ;  at  the  same 
time  the  author  reminds  his  readers  that  tiie  Bhizopoda  also  exhibit  a 
considerably  complicated  structure  of  their  test. 

The  writer  does  not  point  out  the  bearing  which  results  of  this 
kind  have  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  it  will  however  naturally 
suggest  itself  that  the  necessary  conditions  of  existence  having  been 
in  each  case  complied  with,  the  animal  has  devoted  itself  to  the  com- 
plication of  its  parts  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  society  of  human 
beings  at  peace  becomes  daily  more  complex  from  the  special  activity 
of  its  individual  members. 

The  tooth  is  attached  to  a  saccular  membrane  which  appears  to  be 
an  invagination  of  the  buccal  membrane ;  in  this  membrane  there  is 
no  appearance  of  cell-boundaries,  but  there  are  in  it  structures 
resembling  the  nuclei  of  cells ;  from  it  processes  are  given  off  which 
extend  through  the  whole  tooth,  and  surround  all  the  calcareous 
parts.  The  presence  of  such  protoplasmic  parts  is  not  only  spoken 
to  by  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  tee^  but  also  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  to  be  seen,  in  the  larger  lacuna,  bodies  which  are  very  much  like 
oell-nuclei.  The  tooth  would,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  thus  developed : 
the  epidermis  of  the  animal  extends  inwards,  the  scales  begin  to  be 
developed,  the  interspaces  remain  filled  with  living  sarcode,  and  this 
finally  forms  a  network,  in  the  interspaces  of  which  we  find  the 
skeletal  parts.  When  the  disks  are  developed  this  sarcode  begins  to 
disappear,  and  that  only  remains  which  has  been  already  noticed. 

Like  other  hard  parts,  of  no  apparent  importance  at  first  sight, 
the  form  of  the  skeletal  parts  of  the  tooth,  and  especially  of  the 
scales,  appears  to  be  constant  in  different  genera,  and,  so  far  as 
observation  extends,  in  different  species ;  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  form  of  the  parts  so  affects  the  contours  of  the  whole 
tooth,  that  a  drawing  of  the  circumference  of  a  transverse  section  is 
probably  sufficient  to  determine  the  species,  and  certainly  the  genus. 
If  this  be  the  case,  Oiesbrecht's  observations  will  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  systematists. 

ITew  Org^  of  the  CidaridflB.* — The  structure  described  under 
this  name  by  Dr.  Hubert  Ludwig  is  no  other  than  that  to  which 
Mr.  0.  Stewart  has  already  directed  attention ;  f  it  is,  however,  of 
interest  to  observe  that  the  German  investigator  has  found,  as  Mr. 

*  « Zcitechr.  wise.  Zool.,'  xxxiv.  (1880)  p.  82. 

t  Sec  this  Journal,  il.  (1879)  p.  888. 
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Stewart  expected  that  some  obeerrer  would,  an  organ  of  aiiiiilar 
character  in  the  Diadematidfe.  There  can  be  but  little  doobt  that 
these  organs  haye  the  functions  of  the  gills  whidi  are  fonnd  round 
the  actinostome  in  the  rest  of  the  regular  Echinida,  although  Dr. 
Lndwig  feels  himself  nnable  to  prouoonoe  an  opinion  on  the  sabject; 
in  any  case,  his  8iiggesti<Hi  that  living  examples  should  be  examined 
with  a  Tiew  to  settle  the  question,  is  one  deserving  publicity. 

Asthenosoma  varium.*— Dr.  Hubert  Lndwig  gives  a  carefhl 
account  of  Hiis  very  interesting  Echinothurid ;  in  dealiug  with  its 
afi&nities,  he  points  out  that  it  will  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
definitely  settle  whether  these  creatures  have  or  have  not  the  peri- 
stomial  branchisB.  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  thought  not,  but  Dr. 
Ludwig's  specimens  do  certainly  possess  them,  and  as  their  presence 
is  constant  enough  in  all  regular  Echinida,  with  the  exception  of  the 
CidaridBd,  the  writer  thinks  that  more  careful  examination  will  reveal 
their  presence  in  the  specimens  of  Professors  Thomson  aud  Agassiz. 
They  are  found  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  buccal  membrane, 
between  the  ambulacral  plates,  which  are  continued  on  to  the  buccal 
membrane;  but  there  are  no  notches  in  the  edges  of  the  interam- 
bulacral  plates  for  their  reception,  and  this,  together  with  their 
delicacy  and  small  size,  is  probably  the  cause  of  their  having  be^i 
hitherto  overlooked. 

Other  points  in  their  organization  are  not  so  markedly  Cidarid  as 
has  been  hitherto  supposed ;  and  this  leads  us  to  a  sy^stem  of  classifi- 
cation of  the  regular  Echinida  in  which  the  CidaridsB  are  marked  off 
from  all  the  rest ;  thus  we  have — 

I.  Echinida  with  ambulacral  and  interambulacral  plates  on  the 

buccal  membrane. 
CidaridflB. 

II.  Echinida  with  ambulacral  plates  only  on  the  buccal  membrane. 

A.  More  than  the  two  buccal  plates  for  each  ambulacrum. 

EchinothuridsB. 

B.  Only  two  buccal  plates  for  each  ambulacrum. 

Saleniadse,  Ar^iadsB,  Diadematidse,  Echinometradie, 
Echinidae. 

As  all  observers,  with  the  exception  of  Alex.  Agassiz,  have  fiuled 
to  detect  the  presence  of  gills  on  the  buccal  membrane  of  the 
Cidaridad,  and  as  his  statement  cannot  be  borne  out  by  his  figures, 
and  as-tiie  spaces  which  are  taken  by  Agassiz  in  the  figure  of 
Johannes  MtiUer  (who  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  absence  of 
peristomial  gills  in  the  GidaridsB)  to  be  gill-clefts  are  probably  due  to 
shrinking  of  the  membrane,'!'  Dr.  Ludwig  proposes  to  give  to  group  L 
the  title  of  Abranchiata,  and  to  group  II.  tiiat  of  Branchiata. 

As  Dr.  Ludwig  shows,  the  presence  of  two  genital  pores  in  one  of 
the  genital  plates  is  a  point  of  especial  interest ;  similar  observations 
have  been  made  on  recent  forms  by  other  observers ;  Baily  found  in 
ArckcBocidaris  Harteiana  six  pores  in  all  bat  the  madreporic  plate; 

♦  •  Zeitschr.  wise.  Zool.,'  xxxiv.  (1880)  p.  70. 

t  The  rescarohes  of  Btowart  aud  Ludwig  oonfinn  MUllcr*s  views  (cf.  the  pre- 
ceding note). 
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MHToy  noted  three  in  each  plate  of  PaHtBeehinua  elegam;  in  other 
foesil  species  there  have  been  seen  from  two  to  five  pores.    All  these 
.  obeerrations  seem   to    show  that  in  this,  as    in    so    many  other 
charaoters,  Asthenosoma  approximates  to  the  paladozoic  sea-nrohins. 

Coelenterata. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  AotinisB.* — An  elaborate  paper 
by  the  brothers  Hertwig  is  especially  directed  to  increasing  onr  know- 
ledge of  the  nervons  system  of  tbase  oreatores.  Patting  aside  the 
SpongisB,  it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  from  the  activity  exhibited  by 
the  rest  of  the  ^oophyta  in  tifie  feu^  of  stimuli,  and  the  wondrous  degree 
of  consentaneousness  which  their  muscles  exhibit  in  contraction,  that 
they  are  really  provided  with  some  kind  of  nervous  system.  As  to  the 
Hydromedusffi,  we  have  now  a  certain  amount  of  information ;  but 
the  remarkable  investigations  of  Kleinenberg  and  Van  Beneden  on 
Hydra  and  Hydradinia  respectively,  fcur-reaching  as  they  are,  require  to 
be  repeated ;  Eimer  and  Chun  are  not  in  accord  as  to  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Ctenophora ;  but  in  both  these  groups  more  has  been  done  than  in 
the  Anthozoa. 

The  AcUnuB  were  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  the  investigation 
because  of  their  easy  accessibility,  their  convenient  size,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  calcareous  skeleton.  The  authors  found  a 
nervous  system  of  extreme  simplicity ;  nerves  and  muscles  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  of  the  body ;  they  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  epithelial  layers  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  line  its  internal  cavity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  characters  of  the  supporting  lamellad  of  connective 
tissue.  The  results  are  due,  the  authors  think,  in  large  degree  to 
their  meihod  of  examination  ;  little  can  be  dona  with  the  fresh  tissues 
which  are  too  opaque  and  too  contractile ;  using  the  same  mixture  of 
osmic  and  acetic  acids  as  that  which  they  employed  in  investigating 
the  MeduscBy  they  were  able  to  isolate  not  only  the  nerves,  muscles, 
ganglia,  and  epithelial  cells,  but  were  provided  with  thin  lamellse  of 
the  tissues.  Whole  animals  or  pieces  were  placed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  a  large  quantity  of  the  mixture  ( *  2  per  cent  acetic  and 
•04  per  cent,  osmic  acid  in  sea-water),  and  then  washed  for  some 
hours  in  *2  per  cent  acetic  add;  the  macerated  pieces  were  then 
stained  with  picrocarmine  or  Beale's  carmine ;  specimens  may  be  pre- 
served in  glycerine  and  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  strong  carbolic 
mead  solution  are  added.  The  authors  enter  into  further  details  as  to 
their  treatment  of  the  objects,  and  describe  the  effect  of  various  poisons 
on  the  Actiniffi  ;  the  most  successful  method  of  killing  them  appears 
to  be  to  introduce  tobacco  smoke  by  a  tube  into  the  bell-jar  under^ 
neath  which  they  are  placed;  they  may  then  be  tr«!kted  with 
chloroform,  and  fio  soon  as  they  cease  to  react  to  external  stimuli  they 
Diay  be  safely  placed  in  dilute  reagents  without  any  fear  of  their 
changing  their  form.  The  last  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  all 
reagents  act  very  slowly  on  their  tissues. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  '*  Special  Part "  deals  with  the  anatomy  and 
♦  *  Jen.  ZeitBchr.  Naturw.,'  xiii.  (1879)  p.  457. 
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bifltdogj  of  SagarUa  paragUica^  Adamiia  diaphanoy  AsUhea  eeremSf 
A,  dnereOj  AcUnoloba  aianihus,  and  TedUa  crasneomis. 

Hie  oral  ditk  and  the  tentadee:  here  thiee  layers  can  be  made  out, 
an  external  and  an  internal  epithelial  layer,  with  between  them  » 
supporting  layer  which  is  better  developed  on  the  oral  disk  than  in 
the  tentacles,  and  which  oonsists  of  a  transparent  fibrous  ground- 
Substance  with  cells  embedded  in  it.  When  tilie  outer  layer  or  ecto- 
derm is  subjected  to  higher  powers  it  again  may  be  seen  to  be  divi- 
sible into  three  layers;  the  outermost  is  the  best  developed,  and  is 
made  up  of  extremely  long  and  fine  epithelial  cells;  between  the 
basal  einls  of  these  cells  there  appears  a  thin  layer  consisting  chidly 
of  a  special  and  finely  granular  substance,  and  then  there  follows  a 
single  layer  of  muscular  fibres;  these  three  layers  are  regarded  as 
epWieiial^  n^rvotw,  and  muecular. 

To  ihe  three  layers  found  by  Heider  in  the  epithelial,  tiie 
Hertwigs  add  a  fourth;  so  that  beside  stinging,  glandular,  and 
ciliated  cells,  there  are  also  others  which  are  sensory ;  the  simplest 
are  the  ciliated,  and  these  are  very  abundant ;  they  are  remarkable 
for  each  carrying  a  number  of  cilia ;  the  sensory  cells  are  very  evenly 
distributed,  but  are  perhaps  a  little  more  abundant  towards  the  tip  of 
the  tentacles ;  they  are  exceedingly  fine  and  filamentous,  and  are  only 
continued  into  a  single  process.  The  processes  of  the  integument 
may  be  divided  into  three  sets :  there  are  long  delicate  cilia,  which  are 
chiefly  connected  with  the  ciliated  cells  and  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  surfftce ;  the  cnidocils  (Heider)  are  small  cones  truncated  at  the 
free  end  and  seen,  when  examined  with  high  powers,  to  be  longitudi- 
nally striated ;  these  striaB  may  further  be  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  separate  cilia.  The  third  set  of  processes  consists  of  long  filaments, 
found  only  on  the  tentacles,  which  appear  to  represent  tactile  pro- 
cesses, and  they  are,  in  fine,  cilia  modified  for  a  special  purpose. 

In  the  nervous  layer  we  find  that  cells  of  a  special  character  are 
associated  with  the  fibres ;  these  are  often  of  a  considerable  size,  either 
hemispherical  or  spindle-shaped  protoplasmic  bodies  with  a  large  round 
nucleus  or  nucleolus,  and  occupy  a  distinctly  sub-epithelial  position. 
When  this  layer  is  successfully  macerated,  it  is  possible  to  draw  out 
the  axis  of  the  tentacle  from  its  epithelial  investment ;  when  the  ecto- 
dermal lamelkd  are  teased  up  it  is  often  possible  to  find  the  nervous 
layer  remaining  attached  to  a  small  piece,  and  so  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  the  ganglion  cells.  These  are  best  seen  in  the  oral  disk,  where 
the  fine  granules  are  found  surrounding  the  large  nucleus,  and  the 
processes  from  the  body,  often  of  some  size  and  length,  become  evi- 
dent The  layer  of  nerve-fibres  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  very  thick  and 
regularly  well-developed  network  of  fibrillsd,  which  cross  one  another 
at  various  angles  and  leave  only  small  interspaces  for  the  supporting 
cells.  The  ganglion  cells  connected  with  it  are  bi-,  tri-,  or  multipolar ; 
the  first-named  are  the  rarest ;  varjring  in  size,  they  have  the  form  of  an 
elongated  spindle,  and  are  continued  at  one  end  into  a  nerve  fibrilla ; 
The  tripolar  cells  are  more  common,  and  generally  give  off  three 
fibrillaB,  the  multipolar  are  the  largest  and  the  most  common ;  they 
often  pass  by  a  blunt  process  into  the  epithelial  layer,  and  seem  to  be 
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intimately  oonneoted  in  oharacter  with  the  sensory  cells.  The  anthers 
are  of  opinion  that  this  indicates  that  the  ganglion  cells  were  primi- 
tively situated  in  the  epithelial  layer,  and  only  gradually  passed  from 
being  sensory  cells  to  their  later  fonction  and  position.  Successful 
preparations  demonstrate  that  the  nervous  hjer  is  connected  with  these 
sensory  cells.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  ganglion  cells,  it  is  shown 
that  the  largest  and  most  numerous  are  found  arranged  in  several 
circles  at  the  base  of  the  tentaclesy  and  in  the  intermediate  tissue ; 
thence  pass  off  bands  of  cells  slightly  separated  from  one  another, 
which  converge  radially  towards  ihe  mouth,  becoming  rarer  as  they 
get  nearer  to  it.  In  tiiie  tentacles  the  fibrill»  may  be  seen  to  have 
mostly  a  direction  parallel  to  their  axis,  while  the  ganglia  are  smaller 
and  are  £Eir  less  common  than  in  the  disk. 

The  muscular  layer  consists  of  long,  very  thin,  and  smooth  fibres, 
closely  applied  to  one  another ;  in  the  centre  of  each  there  is  a  small  col- 
lection of  protoplasmic  matter  which  surrounds  the  nucleus  (Sch  walbe) ; 
the  longitudinid  muscles  of  the  tentacles  pass  at  their  base  into  the 
muscles  of  the  oral  disk ;  these  take  a  radial  direction. 

MeBoderm :  this  is  the  musculature  of  Milne-Edwards  and  the 
earlier  writers.  In  the  tentacles  it  forms  a  very  thin  and  easily  pre- 
pared layer ;  it  is  seen,  when  separated,  to  have  the  same  thickness  in 
all  regions,  and  to  be  made  up  of  fibres  connected  together  by  a 
homogeneous  intermediate  substance ;  connective-tissue  cells,  stellate 
or  spindle-shaped,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  fibres. 
Oareful  focussing  will  sometimes  reveal  the  presence  of  an  outer 
layer  in  which  tibe  fibrillas  are  set  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
tentacles,  and  of  an  inner  layer  in  which  the  constituent  parts  run  at 
right  angles  to  these.  In  the  oral  disk  the  mesoderm  is  increased  in 
quantity,  and  the  fibrill»  interlace  very  closely  with  one  another. 
The  autiiors  direct  attention  to  the  higher  degree  of  complexity 
attained  to  by  the  mesoderm  of  Tedlia,  in  which  fibres,  primarily 
ectodermal  in  origin,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mesoderm. 

Endoderm  :  when  this  layer  is  examined  in  a  longitudinal  section  of 
a  tentacle,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  muscular  layer  and  of  a  simple  layer 
of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells ;  the  latter  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  ectoderm  by  the  length  and  singleness  of  their  ciliary  processes ; 
in  addition  to  these  elements  there  are  two  others  which  are  partly  of  a 
nervous  and  partly  of  a  glandular  character ;  and  further  there  are 
special  bodies  wluch,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  are  parasitic 
organisms ;  these  they  denominate  the  yellow  cells ;  found  in  ArUhea 
eereua,  A.  einerea,  and  Adamna  diaphanOj  they  are  rounded  bodies 
with  a  diameter  of  from  7-10  fi ;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  doubly  con- 
toured membrane,  and  are  easily  isolated ;  their  contents  consists  of 
more  or  less  yellowish  granules  provided  with  a  nucleus ;  they  are 
the  cause  in  many  cases  of  the  peculiar  coloration  of  the  animal. 

In  support  of  their  view  that  these  yellow  bodies  are  parasitic  in 
origin,  the  authors  point  out  that  (a)  The  yellow  cells  are  also  found 
in  the  mucus  which  is  so  abundantly  poured  out  by  the  ActinisB. 
(h)  They  are  found  from  the  tip  of  the  tentacles  to  the  disk  in  some 
species,  while  in  others  they  are  never,  or  at  least  only  sporadically 
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present ;  in  o&er  woids,  oloeely  allied  species  may  or  may  nol  be 
provided  with  tham.  (c)  They  are  very  similar  to.  the  yellow  cells 
foimd  in  the  Badiolaria,  and  these,  as  is  known,  are  r^;arded  l^ 
Oienkowsky  as  very  lowly  vegetable  parasites,  (d)  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  investing  membrane  is  formed  of  oellolose. 

The  authors  then  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  straotore  of  the 
u>aU  (Manerblatt)  and  of  the  disk-Uke  foot :  these,  jnst  like  the  oral 
disk  and  the  tentacles,  are  closely  allied  in  anatomical  stractnre ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  ectoderm  consists  only  of  an  epithelial  layw,  and 
while  the  stinging  and  sensory  cells  decrease,  the  ciliated  and  the 
glandular  cells  increase  in  number.  The  mesoderm  is  thick,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  layers  of  fibrillie ;  in  each  layer  the  fibriUe 
run  parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  separate  layers  are  very  closely 
interwoven ;  the  supporting  lamella  is  continued  into  inwardly 
projecting  folds  of  various  heights,  on  some  of  which  smaller  folds 
are  again  developed.  The  endoderm  has  much  the  same  character  as 
before,  but  at  certain  points  its  muscular  layer  is  very  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  so  gives  rise  to  the  circular  muscle  of  Bdtteken.  As 
seen  in  TeaUa  this  structure  has  the  following  characters : — a  longi- 
tudinal section  reveals  the  presence  of  a  strong  process  of  the  body- 
wall  which  projects  into  i^e  coalenteric  cavity  and  forms,  not  &r 
below  the  tentacles,  a  closed  ring  or  circular  welt ;  the  central  por- 
tion of  this  is  occupied  by  a  cord  of  connective  tissue,  and  from  its 
surface  there  are  given  off  delicate  laminaa,  which  are  beset  with 
secondary  and  tertiary  lamellsa,  and  are  held  together  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book.  These  are  covered  by  circularly  set  muscular  fibres,  while 
the  whole  is  covered  by  an  endodermal  epithelium,  which,  like  the 
other  parts,  is  separated  at  points  for  the  passage  of  the  septa ;  the 
object  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Adinoloba 
dianibua,  is  evidently  to  further  the  drawing  of  the  wall  of  the  body 
over  the  more  sensitive  oral  disk  and  tentacles. 

The  margined  aaocides  ("  bourses  marginales  ")  are  also  found  in 
some  few  Actinias ;  they  form  a  circle  of  small  spherical  projections 
set  just  below  the  outer  circlet  of  tentacles,  ^n'd'in  AcHnia  meseatbrjf^ 
amihemum  they  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  Uue  colour.  These 
have  be^i  by  numerous  authorities  (Schneider  and  Bdtteken,  Dana, 
and  Duncan)  regarded  as  eyes ;  Ludwig  looks  on  them  as  urticating, 
and  Eorotneff  as  tactile  organs.  Our  authors  look  on  them  as 
nematophores  (urticating  batteries),  and  thus  describe  their  struc- 
ture :  the  endoderm  and  mesoderm  have  the  same  structure  as  in  the 
body-wall,  but  the  ectoderm  is  thickly  laden  with  urticating  cells  on 
its  surface,  and  a  nervous  layer  is  developed  in  it.  The  auti^ors 
point  out  the  value  of  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  animal, 
and  further  offer  some  criticisms  on  the  observations  of  earlier  writers. 

The  next  structure  in  the  body-wall  which  is  described  are  thejporw 
{dndidesj  Gosse) ;  these  appear  to  be  special  means,  not  provided 
with  any  sphincters,  by  which  a  conmiunication  is  effected  between 
the  interior  of  the  body  and  the  external  medium. 

Coming  now  to  the  ce$ophagu8  the  authors  direct  attention  to  the 
elongated  cleft  which  forms  the  mouth,  and  which  has  on  either  side 
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a  lip-like  fold,  and  to  the  CB§ophageal  grooves  which  pass  downwards 
fo>m  tiie  two  angles  of  the  month ;  these  are  richly  ciliated,  and  as 
thej  remain  open  when  the  month  is  closed,  it  woold  seem  that  thej 
are  the  means  of  conveying  a  constant  current  of  water  into  the 
interior  of  the  body. 

In  structure  the  oesophagus  agrees  very  largely  with  the  oral  disk, 
but  as  the  musculature  disappears  only  two  ectodermal  layers  are 

E resent  in  its  walls;  the  epi&ieliimi,  though  thick,  is  in  a  single 
hjer ;  the  glandular  cells  are  either  coarsely  granulated,  or  form 
dear  spaces  dub-like  in  appearance,  proyided  with  a  delicate 
membrane,  and  containing  an  open  protoplasmic  meshwork.  Further 
investigations  are  required  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  sets  of  cells.  From  the  nervous  layer 
ganglion  cells  are  almost  completely  absent  The  mesoderm  is 
developed  at  points  into  longitudinal  ridges,  and  the  endoderm  is 
provided  with  a  circular  layer  of  musdes,  but  there  is  not  at  the 
lower,  any  more  than  at  ^e  upper,  end  of  the  digestive  tube  any 
special  sphincter  musda 

The  S^pia  and  the  parts  appended  are  the  most  complicated 
parts  of  the  organization  of  the  Actini® ;  they  are  provided  with  a 
supporting  tissue  of  fibrous  connective  substance,  which  is  invested 
on  either  side  by  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  and  of  epithelium, 
dosely  connected  with  one  another;  at  their  free  edge  they  are 
continued  into  the  mesenterial  filaments  with  their  acontia;  and, 
finally,  in  their  interior  there  are  developed  the  generative  organs. 

The  fibrous  connective  substance  is  derived  from  the  adjoining  regions 
of  the  body,  strong  fibrous  bands  breaking  their  way  through  Uie  endo- 
dermal  musculature  and  running  along  transverse  planes  which  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  feebly  devdoped  longitudinal  fibres. 

The  epiiheUa-muscular  layers  present  us  with  two  systems  of 
musdes  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  supporting 
lamella,  and  are  distinguished  by  taking  respectivdy  a  transverse 
and  a  longitudinal  direction;  the  latter  are  by  far  the  stronger, 
and  the  former  are  oftentimes  so  feebly  developed  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  investigators ;  in  a  number  of  ActiniaB  the  transverse 
fibres  often  form  a  specid  parieto-basilar  muscle,  the  presence  of 
which  seems  to  bo  the  cause  of  the  sucker-shape  of  the  foot-disk. 
In  the  examination  of  the  elements  of  the  epithelio-muscular  layer 
Sagartia  parasitica  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  easy  to  make 
out  the  characters  of  the  muscdar  fibres  and  of  the  epithdid  cells ; 
these  two  sets  of  dements  combine  to  form  the  neuro-muscular,  or 
epithelio-muscular  cell,  as  the  authors  prefer  to  call  it;  each  of 
these  cells  bears  a  single  flagellam  of  some  size ;  the  cell  itself  may 
form  a  short  cylinder,  or  may  be  extraordinarily  long,  and  between 
these  two  extremes  there  are  all  kinds  of  intermediate  conditions. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  other  sets  of  dements  in  the 
tissues  now  under  consideration ;  these  are  the  nettle  cells,  the  gland 
cells,  and  the  neuro-epithdid  cells.  The  last  are  those  dements 
which  in  their  external  characters  completely  resemble  the  sensory 
cells  of  the  ectoderm ;  but  there  still  remain  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion 
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cells.  If  a  specimen  of  ScigarHa  be  taken  and  the  epithelio-mnscnlar 
layer  stripped  off^  lacnned  and  clefts  will  be  found  in  the  la^m^ni^ 
thns  obtained,  and  between  their  margins  there  will  be  fonnd  a 
number  of  fine  fibrils ;  these  are  the  nenre^fibres.  To  see  the  ganglia 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  away  part  of  the  epithelium  from  the  septa  of 
specimens  which  have  been  hardened  (Anthea  is  better  than  Sagartia 
for  this  purpose);  there  will  now  be  seen  delicate  filaments  which 
take  a  more  or  less  perpendicular  direction  to  the  subjacent  muscular 
fibres,  and  in  the  bundles  of  these  nerve-filaments  or  connected  with 
them  by  processes  we  find  ganglion  cells ;  some  are  excessively  small, 
others  appear  to  be  well  filled  with  protoplasmic  contents ;  they  vary 
greatly  in  form,  but  their  distinct  nuclei  generally  contain  a  large 
nucleolus. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  septa,  having  lately  dealt  with 
this  subject,*  we  must  content  ourselves  with  drawing  attention  to 
the  authors'  conclusions ;  they  find  that  all  the  septa  of  the  Actini» 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  but  that  the  first  twelve,  which  arise  from 
four  equidistant  points,  are  somewhat  distinguished  from  the  rest; 
from  two  opposite  points  arise  successively  two  pairs,  and  from  the 
two  intermediate  points  (opposite  to  one  another)  only  one  pair. 
The  other  septa  (secondai^  septa)  arise  in  pairs  and  form  cydes, 
each  of  which  contains  the  same  number  of  septa  as  all  those 
which  have  gone  before,  and  then,  if  they  have  any  connection  with 
the  wall  of  the  oesophagus,  have  only  an  incomplete  one.  They  are 
always  provided  with 

C^enerative  organs.  All  the  species  examined  had  the  sexes 
separate ;  the  organs  are  placed  in  that  part  of  the  septum  whidi 
lies  intenial  to  the  strong  fibrous  bands  of  the  longitudinal  muscles, 
but  the  musculature  of  the  septa  is,  at  the  points  where  the 
genital  organs  are  developed,  strong  in  an  inverse  proporticm  to 
tiie  development  of  these  parts.  The  male  and  female  organs  are 
both  formed  on  the  same  type,  and  consist  of  follicles  set  in  trans- 
verse rows;  the  mother-cells  of  the  spermatozoa  are  described  as 
occupying  the  periphery  of  the  follicles  while  the  matured  spei^ 
matozoa  are  aggregated  together  and  form  radiating  rows  which 
pass  backwards  towards  the  periphery  from  the  point  at  which  they 
will,  later  on,  be  extruded.  The  ovarian  cell  appears  to  be  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  by  means  of  a  finely  striated  process ; 
this  stalk  appears  to  be  the  means  by  which  the  egg-cell  obtains  its 
nutriment,  but  the  surrounding  endodermal  epiUielium  is  also  of 
importance  in  this  particular ;  there  may  be  separated  from  this,  very 
long  cells  which  are  filled  with  highly  refractive  granules  not  of  a 
fatty  but  of,  apparently,  an  albuminous  nature.  On  the  interesting 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  generative  organs  the  authors  remark 
that,  in  the  adult  condition,  these  lie  in  the  mesoderm,  while  the  fi^ct 
that  the  ova  are  enclosed  between  two  endodermal  layers  and  have 
no  connection  with  the  ectoderm,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
are  of  endodermal  origin;  and  this  derivation  appears  to  be  truly 

♦  ThiB  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  893. 
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direct,  80  that  they  only  pass  daring  deyelopment  into  the  supporting 
lamellsB. 

The  mesenteriai  filamenta  are  shown  not  to  have  the  same  stmctnre 
in  all  their  parts,  but  to  consist  of  a  median  portion  (bands  of  nrti- 
cating  glands)  and  of  two  lateral  ciliated  bands.  Their  stmcture  is 
dealt  with  in  detail ;  of  their  function  it  is  thought  that  the  median 
portion  is  secretory  and  that  the  ciliated  bands  which  are  not  present 
on  the  lower  portions  of  the  fdaments  have  a  kind  of  circulatory 
activity.    These  organs  are  very  largely  supplied  with  nerves. 

The  acontia  form  the  subject  of  the  last  division  of  this  chapter  : 
these  protrusible  organs  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  species  of  Actinite ; 
but  in  Sagartia  parasitica  they  form  elongated  filaments  with  a  worm- 
like  movement  which  are  distinguished  by  their  white  or  feebly  violet 
colour  from  the  yellowish  mesenterial  filaments ;  quickly  protruded, 
they  are  but  slowly  retracted ;  in  structure  they  are  much  as  Heider 
has  represented  them  to  be,  but  the  fact  that  their  cells  are  modified 
to  form  stinging  cells  and  not  glandular  cells  prevents  our  ascribing 
to  them  any  secretory  function. 

Anatomy  of  Cerianthus.*  —  Many  investigators  have,  of  late, 
directed  their  attention  to  one  or  other  group  of  the  Ooelenterata ; 
among  these  we  have  now  to  number  Yon  Heider,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  anatomical  characters  of  C.  membranaceua.  Directing  atten- 
tion to  the  nomenclature  of  parts,  as  suggested  by  himself,  tiiie  wall 
(MauerhlcUt)^  or  column,  is  by  him  called  the  body-waU;  the  disk,  or 
oral  plate,  the  oral  dish  ;  the  stomach  (Oasse)  is  named  the  cesophctgeal 
tube;  ftnd  the  tentacles  may  be  marginal  or  oral;  the  arrangement  of 
the  tentacles  is  described  in  some  detail. 

To  examine  the  internal  structure,  it  is  well  to  make  a  longitudinal 
section,  and  to  pin  the  cut  edges ;  if  the  creature  is  kept  in  sea-water 
it  will  long  remain  in  a  fresh  condition ;  its  longitudinal  axis  will 
indeed  contract  to  about  half  its  length,  but  the  breadth  will,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeble  development  of  the  circular  musculature  in^this 
^Eunily,  diminish  very  slightly.  One  great  practical  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  CeriarUhua  does  not  break  away  from  the  needles 
which  hold  it,  so  easily  as  do  most  of  the  ActinisB.  Macroscopic  exa- 
mination now  reveals  the  following  arrangement  of  parts.  The  cbso- 
phagns  extends  from  the  oral  tentacles  about  two  centimetres  down- 
wards, and  ends  by  a  free  margin  in  the  body  cavity.  Two  white 
grooves  (the  gonidial  grooves  of  Gosse)  become  apparent,  and  these 
are  looked  upon  by  the  author  as  the  signs  of  the  primitively  bilateral 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  an  Actinian.  These  two  grooves  differ 
considerably  in  character ;  one  is  very  distinct,  the  other  seems  often 
.  to  be  hardly  present.  From  the  inferior  edge  of  the  oasophageal  tube, 
which  is  always  more  brightly  coloured,  the  inner  margins  of  the  now 
free  septa  pass  downwards  as  continuations  of  the  parallel  grooves 
seen  on  the  oesophageal  tube.  These  septa  may  be  arranged  in  three 
groups: — 

(1)  Continuous  Septa.— Thia  name  is  applied  to  the  pair  of  septa 

»  *  SB.  K.  Akad.  Wias.'  (Wien),  Ixxix.  lat  seo.  (1879)  p.  204. 
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which  extend  from  the  oeeophageal  tnbe  to  the  poms  abdominalis ;  in 
external  appearance  they  have  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  genital  septa, 
but  they  enclose  a  groove  which  extends  from  the  upper  oral  angle  to 
the  aboral  end« 

(2)  Oenital  Septa. — These  are  not  so  broad  as  the  preceding,  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  weU-developed  ridge  at  their 
,iree  edge.  The  substance  of  these  increases  at  the  generatiye 
periods. 

(3)  Filamentous  Septa. — Of  trapezial  form,  with  their  longest  side 
inserted  into  the  body-wall,  and  their  shortest  dependent  into  the 
<*  body  cavity  " ;  these  bear  a  number  of  variously  coiled  and  branched 
filaments.  The  substance  of  the  septa  is  excessively  thin  and  truuK 
parent,  and  they  contain  no  specially  remarkable  elements. 

Coming  to  histological  details,  the  author  attaches  some  im- 
portance to  the  fine  network  of  branched  processes  from  the  ecto- 
dermal cells,  which  he  calls  the  interbasal  network;  this  is  best 
shown  in  osmium  or  gold  chloride  preparations.  The  fibres,  which 
are  exceedingly  fine,  run  in  parallel  lines,  and  give  off  at  right 
angles  branches  which  pass  either  to  the  ectodermal  cells  or  into  the 
mesoderm.  This  appears  to  form  a  nervous  apparatus ;  the  system  is 
best  developed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  and  here  too  we  find  a 
large  number  of  urticating  capsules,  and  here  the  ciliary  action  of  the 
ectodermal  cells  is  most  energetic.  So  too  in  the  tentacles,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  sensitive  portions  of  the  body,  the  inter- 
basal network  occupies  a  wider  space  than  it  does  in  the  oral  disk  or 
at  the  aboral  end  of  the  body ;  where  this  structure  becomes  dimi- 
nished the  glands  of  the  ectoderm  are  more  completely  developed. 

The  sensory  character  of  the  urticating  cells  is  spoken  to  by  their 
structure  as  well  as  by  the  protoplasmic  body  which  encloses  the  urti- 
cating capsule  and  the  cnidocil  which  projects  freely  from  the  ectoderm, 
and  seems  so  much  to  resemble  the  sensory  hairs  found  in  other  groups 
of  animals.  In  considering  their  structure.  Yon  Heider  points  out  that 
the  more  we  study  the  various  forms  under  which  the  urticating  cap- 
sules or  the  cnidoblasts  are  developed,  the  more  are  we  led  to  see  tlutt  the 
stinging  cells,  which  at  first  had  no  other  function  than  that  of  deve- 
loping and  shooting  out  projectiles,  have  in  the  course  of  their  deve- 
lopment become  converted  into  organs  of  perception,  and  that  in  many 
eases  they  have  lost  their  primary  function.  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  characters  of  the  so-called  chromatophores  or  marginal  bodies, 
which  are,  primarily,  a  collection  of  cnidoblasts.  Similar  cases  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  structures  developed  on  the  tentacles,  and  this  being 
so,  the  view  that  the  basal  processes  are  means  of  passage  for  nervous 
excitations  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fiu)t  that  processes  of  cells 
are  known  to  have  this  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  author  states  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  any  indications  of  ganglion  cells,  but  he 
thinks  that  the  presence  of  one  or  several  nerve-centres  is  not  yet 
necessary  to  the  ActinisB.  We  must  only  expect  to  find  the  earliest  or 
primary  arrangements ;  and  centres,  such  as  ganglia  are,  are  secondary 
developments.  When  we  touch  a  tentacle  of  a  Cerianthu  which  is  in 
a  state  of  contraction,  that  tentacle  alone  contracts ;  the  rest  of  the 
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creature  undergoes  no  change ;  if  we  out  off  part  of  a  tentacle  the  rest 
of  that  tentacle  contracts,  but  the  neighbouring  ones  give  no  indica- 
tions of  being  affected. 

These  considerations  are  brought  into  accord  with  other  results, 
which  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  contradict  it,  by  supposing  that 
two  systems  of  fibres,  which  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
numerous  transverse  branches,  can  be  made  out  in  Ceri€Mthu$ ;  one  is 
mesodermal  and  is  embedded  in  the  connective  substance  of  that  layer, 
and  the  other  is  ectodermal,  is  embedded  in  the  interbasal  network, 
and  gives  oSy  as  already  said,  fibres  to  the  ectodermal  and  to  the  meso- 
dermal cells. 

In  the  substance  of  the  mesoderm  there  are  to  be  observed  canali- 
cular spaces,  which,  as  the  author  thinks,  are  correlated  with  the  mode 
of  absorption  of  nutriment  in  the  Actinite.  The  amoeboid  cells  which 
are  found  in  this  layer  are  looked  upon  as  migratory  cells,  and  they 
are  stated  to  be  much  more  numerous  during  l£e  breeding  periods. 

Testis  and  Ovary  in  Campanularia  angnlata  (Hincks).* — The 
histological  study  of  the  three  layers,  ectoderm,  intermediate  lamella, 
and  endoderm,  of  the  body  in  Hydroids,  has  led  M.  J.  Fraipont  to 
some  new  and  important  facts,  of  which  he  gives  a  summary. 

The  small  nematocysts  of  the  ectoderm  of  the  tentacles  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  slight  protoplasmic  layer,  often  nucleolated  and  indivi- 
dualized, to  whidi  a  palpocil  corresponds.  This  relation  is  important 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  and  that  of  the  mode  of  action 
^f  the  urticant  organs. 

The  endoderm  of  the  stolons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pedicles  of 
female  gonangia  {Campanularia  angulata),  and  especially  in  the 
branches  (C.  flexuosa),  contains  larger  cells,  having,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  characters  of  egg-cells,  and  passing,  on  the  other,  into  the  endo- 
dermic  cells. 

The  free  extremity  of  the  appendicular  organ  terminated  in  a 
hook  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  the  ectoderm,  by  the 
accumulation  in  that  tissue  of  corpuscles  of  special  structure,  and  by 
the  considerable  attenuation  of  the  perisarc.  These  data  may  perhaps 
serve  to  settle  the  nature  of  this  organ. 

In  the  body  and  tentacles  the  intermediate  lamella,  which  else- 
where is  amorphous,  presents  fasciculated  fibrils,  which  insert  them- 
selves at  definite  points,  and  which  the  author  believes  to  be 
muscular. 

A  ganangium  is  formed  by  a  gonotheca,  a  central  system  of  canals, 
and  some  gonophores.  The  axial  canal,  or  blastostyle,  spreads  out  into  a 
hammer-head  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gonangiumj  and  famishes 
laterally  those  C89ca  at  the  level  of  which  the  gonophores  are  formed. 
In  C.  angulata  and  C,  fiexaosa  the  latter  do  not  become  either  medus» 
or  semi-medus8d,  as  in  other  CampanularicB ;  they  remain  in  the  con- 
dition of  diverticula  of  the  wall  of  the  body,  and  certain  of  their 
cellular  elements  become  ovary  or  testis. 

♦  *Compte8  Rondos/  xc.  (1880)  p.  48;  see  *Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist.,'  v. 
(1880^  p.  265. 
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The  Bpermatozoids  seem  to  be  formed  by  a  small  nucleus,  or 
fragment  of  a  small  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  little  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  mother-cell,  of  which  the  rest  serves  to  form  the  taiL 

The  female  gonophore  contains  only  one  ovum,  the  germinal 
vesicle  of  which,  when  not  fecundated,  is  analogous  to  that  described 
by  W.  Flemming,  E.  van  Beneden,  Eleinenberg,  O.  Hertwig,  and 
Bergh,  in  various  animals.  It  contains  a  small  clear  corpuscle  <if 
irregular  form  (Schr5n*s  oorpuscle),'from  which  start  from  three  to 
six  filaments  wnich  appear  to  terminate  at  the  inner  sur£BM)e  of  the 
germinal  spot ;  carmine  colours  it  strongly.  Segmentation  by  trans- 
verse furrows  of  unilateral  direction  produces  a  ciliated  plamda, 
showing  a  cellular  ectoderm  and  an  endoderm. 

Four  opinions  are  current  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sexual  organs : 
Huxley,  Keferstein  and  Ehlers,  Glaus,  Eleinenberg,  Schulze,  and 
O.  and  R  Hertwig,  think  that  the  sexual  organs  originate  from  the 
ectoderm.  On  the  other  hand,  EdUiker,  Haeckel,  Allman,  Glaus,  and 
Eorotneff,  maintain  their  endodermic  origin.  E.  van  Beneden  sup- 
ports a  third  opinion,  namely,  the  ectodermic  origin  of  the  spermato- 
zoids  and  the  endodermic  origin  of  the  ova.  Van  Eoch  and  Bergh 
confirmed  Van  Beneden's  views.  Lastly,  Oiamician  has  maintained 
the  ectodermic  origin  of  the  ova  and  tiie  endodermic  origin  of  the 
spermatozoids  in  Endendrium  ramosum. 

In  Campanularia  angtdata  and  C,  fiexuosa  the  whole  development 
of  the  sexiutl  organs  may  be  traced  by  studying  a  goncMgiwm  from  its 
base  of  insertion  to  its  apex. 

In  the  pedicle  of  the  male  gonangium,  the  coenosarc  is  constituted 
as  in  the  stolons  and  the  branches  ;  but  at  one  or  two  points  the  ecto- 
derm is  more  thickened  and  its  cells  better  defined.  Higher  up,  at  a 
certain  point,  the  coenosarc  is  inflated  into  a  small  tube^le,  into  tlie 
interior  of  which  penetrates  a  coecal  diverticulum  of  the  central  cavi^, 
bounded  by  a  few  endodermic  cells.  Beyond  the  latter  we  see  the 
intermediate  lamella,  then  some  well  individualized  ectodermic  cells, 
larger  than  the  others  (these  are  the  mother-ceUs  of  the  testis) ;  and 
finally  the  whole  is  covered  by  the  ordinary  ectodermic  cells.  In  the 
cavity  of  the  gonangium,  at  its  base,  are  young  gonophores,  in  which 
we  find,  from  within  outwards,  a  diverticulum  of  the  cavity  of  the 
blastostyle,  epithelial  endodermic  cells,  the  intermediate  lamella,  a 
small  cellular  mass  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  originating  fr^m  a  few 
differentiated  ectodermic  cells,  and,  lastly,  a  layer  of  ectodermic  cells. 
The  little  mass  is  the  young  testicular  tissue.  The  different  gono- 
phores have  the  same  constitution,  with  the  exception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tissue,  whiqh  gradually  acquires  a  larger  and  larger 
volume.  In  the  uppermost  gonophores  all  the  elements  which  sur- 
round the  mature  testis  are  in  process  of  atrophy.  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  spermatozoids  originate  from  the  ectoderm. 

In  the  pedicle  of  a  female  gonangium  we  find  at  the  base  one  or 
two  large  endodermic  cells  projecting  into  the  gastrovascular  cavity, 
having  a  large  nucleus  and  no  vibratile  flagellum,  in  feict,  presenting 
all  the  characters  of  young  ova  of  the  gonophores.  At  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  pedicle  we  see  one  or  two  differentiated  endodennio 
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ooUs,  but  with  no  direct  connection  with  the  gastrovasonlar  cavity,  as 
two  or  three  small  endodermic  cells  cover  them.  Farther  up, 
towards  the  base  of  the  cavity  of  the  gonangium,  the  coenosaro  gives 
origin  to  lateral  diverticnla.  One  of  them  presents  in  its  interior  a 
small  cavity,  the  cavity  of  the  csBcum  of  the  blastostyle,  bounded  by 
ft  series  of  endodermic  cells.  To  the  outer  surface  of  this  layer  is 
attached  a  young  ovum.  The  intermediate  lamella  passes  above  this 
ovwn;  and  further  out  is  the  ectodermic  lamella.  In  the  upper 
gonophores  the  same  conditions  exist,  but  the  ova  become  more  and 
more  voluminous.  When  the  ovum  is  mature  the  tissues  surrounding 
it  are  in  process  of  atrophy.  The  endodermic  origin  of  the  ova  is 
therefore  evident. 

Bringing  together  these  observations,  and  those  of  E.  van  Beneden 
and  Bergh,  the  author  concludes  that  in  the  family  OampanularidsB, 
the  spermatozoids  are  developed  at  the  cost  of  the  ectoderm,  and  the 
ova  at  the  expense  of  the  endoderm. 

Lafoea  parasitica— New  Species  of  Campanularian.* — While 
working  at  Sertularians  at  the  Trieste  Zoological  Station,  Professor 
Ciamician  obtained  specimens  of  an  Aglaophmia  as  yet  undescribed, 
upon  which  large  hydranths  of  a  Campanularian  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing. These  turned  out  to  belong  to  a  new  species  of  Lafoea.  The 
hydrorhiza  is  threadlike  and  creeping,  the  hydrothecaB  are  large 
cylindrical  cups  without  operculum,  seated  on  very  short  two  or  three- 
ringed  pedicels,  and  the  hydranths  are  cylindrical  with  conical 
hypostome.  The  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  L.  parvukt  and 
L.pygmoBo. 

The  creeping  hydrorhiza  of  the  parasite  follows  all  the  windings 
of  that  of  the  Aglaophenia,  and  ascends  the  hydrooauli  of  the  latter, 
bearing  hydranths  disposed  alternately  at  pretty  regular  intervals. 
That  the  ascending  processes  of  the  hydrorhiza  must  not  be  regarded 
as  hydrocauli  is  shown  by  their  not  terminating  in  a  hydranth  at  the 
upper  extremity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hydrocauli  of  all  Oampanularians. 
Ail  that  correspond  to  hydrocauli  are  the  short  lateral  pedicels  of  the 
hydranths. 

The  parasite  does  not  wind  around  the  Aglaophenia,  but  is  attached 
to  one  side  of  it.  The  perisarc  of  the  two  hydroids  cannot  be  separated 
either  by  maceration  or  by  mechanical  means. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  gonophores  have  never  been 
observed  among  the  Lafoeidsd,  and  suggests  that  reproduction  may  take 
place,  as  in  Schizocladium  ramosum  Allman,  by  budding  only ;  or,  at 
least,  that  sexual  forms  may  only  occur  at  rare  intervals.  The  perisarc 
of  the  ascending  hydrorhiza  in  X.  parasitica  remains  open  at  the  ends, 
80  that  a  bud  from  the  terminal  coenosarc  might  easily  be  set  free. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  hydranths  and  of  the  ascending 
hydrorhiza,  and  the  unusual  regularity  in  disposition  of  the  hydranths, 
in  this  as  compared  with  the  other  species  of  Lafoea,  which  grow  on 
stones  and  algSD,  as  well  as  its  restriction  to  a  single  species  of 
Aglaophenia,  are  finally  pointed  out. 

*  *Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.,'  xxziii.  (1880)  p.  673. 
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Internodes  in  Sertnlaiians.* — Tskmg  Serttdariapumila'Lum.  bs 
the  first  example  in  which  to  show  the  modifications  which  these  parts 
may  undergo,  G.  Winther  finds  that  in  this  species  the  role  which  assigns 
a  joint  to  the  stem  between  each  two  pairs  of  intemodes,  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  This  joint  is  often  more  or  less  obliterated,  e.  g.  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem ;  a  thickening  of  stem  occurring  in  its  place : 
higher  up  in  the  stem  the  parts  are  all  more  slender  and  the  joints 
more  conspicuous  than  below.  Again,  instead  of  having  two  hydro- 
thecfe  only,  the  intemode  may  bear  four,  and  is  then  described  as  an 
intemode  of  the  second  order.  Typically,  the  upper  tiiird  of  the 
hydrotheca  is  /ree,  and  makes  an  angle  with  the  rest,  but  the  younger 
and  more  slender  is  the  intemode,  the  more  nearly  parallel  aie  the 
two  hydrothecffi ;  while  near  the  root  the  upper  part  of  the  intemode 
between  the  cells  becomes  broader,  deflecting  these  to  the  sides,  so 
that  they  form  a  large  angle  with  tiieir  bases ;  this  dilatation  in  time 
reaches  the  lower  part  of  the  intemodes. 

The  bending  and  freedom  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cell  are  not  due 
to  its  growth  at  this  part. 

In  Sertularia  gracilis  Hassall,  the  form  of  the  intemode  is 
not  a  fixed  one;  iJiough  in  general  it  is  longer  and  more  slender 
than  that  of  S,  pumila  ;  but  examples  high  up  on  the  stem  may  excel 
thick  ones  of  that  species.  Here,  too,  it  is  the  greater  or  less  freedom 
of  the  parts  composing  the  joints  which  a£Eects  the  slendemess  of  the 
intemode.  The  breadth  of  the  joints  has  no  significance  as  a 
character,  as  it  varies  with  the  intemodes.  Variations  from  the  bi- 
celled  arrangement  are  less  frequent  than  in  S,  pumila.  The  flexion 
of  the  hydrotheca  is  greater  and  the  stem  is  thinner  than  in  that 
species;  facts  probably  due  to  the  slighter  build  and  consequent 
greater  pliability  of  the  parts.  It  is  the  amount  of  projection  of  the 
hydrothecfe  which  distinguishes  the  species.  By  way  of  formulating 
the  diflerences  between  the  two,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  tendency  of 
8.  pumila  is  to  enclose  more  hydrothecsB  by  excessive  development  of 
the  stem  ;  in  S,  gracilis,  for  these  to  remain  unafiected  by  that  part. 

In  Sertularia  cupressina  Linn.,  an  intemode  carries  as  a  role 
six  calycles,  therefore  it  is  of  the  third  order.  But  intemodes 
of  the  second  or  of  the  fourth  (with  eight  calycles)  order  may  occur ; 
or  in  some  colonies  first  order  intemodes  may  appear.  But  this 
species  is  fundamentally  distinct  from  the  two-celled  S.  pumila  in  the 
alternating  arrangement  of  the  calycles  on  the  stem ;  they  being  oppo- 
site each  other  in  that  species.  Owing  to  this  alternating  position  the 
cells  are  not  laterally  deflected  with  age. 

8.  tenera  Sars  presents  great  affinities  with  the  preceding  fonn. 
There  is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  pairs  of  calycles,  and 
second  order  intemodes  are  the  typical  arrangement.  They  may  be 
preceded  by  those  of  the  first  order,  and  a  parallel  branch  may  Bhow 
-some  of  the  third  order  ;  but  the  thickness  and  shortness  of  the  stem 
increase  with  the  number  of  cells.  The  thickness  of  all  parts  of  & 
ienera  is  always  less  than  half  that  of  8  cupressina,  A  special  feature 
of  the  species  is  the  intercalation,  chiefly  singly,  of  small  bare  joints 
♦  «Nat.  Tiddsk./  xii,  (1879)  p.  303. 
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at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  The  hydrothecaa  may  become  almost 
opposite. 

An  axillary  calycle  is  a  peculiar  and  constant  occurrence  between 
the  branch  and  the  stem ;  in  position,  it  is  alternate  with  the  cell  next 
below  it,  and  on  the  same  side  as  that  next  above  it  in  its  own  inter* 
node.  The  cells  are  more  free  than  in  8.  cupreasina  only  in  intemodes 
of  the  first  and  second  order.  The  inclination  to  form  intemodes  of 
a  high  order  is  less  than  in  S*  pumUa.  Gonotheccs  have  been  fomid 
in  S.  teneray  but  only  in  colonies  much  smaller  than  those  of  8.  mpres- 
iina — these  may  be  only  80  mm.  in  height. 

The  results  of  M.  Winther's  observations  convince  him  that  the 
four  species  are  so  closely  connected  together  in  pairs,  that  they  must 
be  reduced  to  two ;  thus  8,  pumila  Linn,  with  gracilia  as  a  dwarf 
variety,  and  S.  cupreasina  Linn,  with  variety  tenera,  alone  remain ;  and 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  tendency  to  develop  the  stem  at  the 
expense  of  the  intemodes  is  no  basis  for  distinguishing  species. 

As  to  the  homologies  and  morphological  importance  of  the  inter- 
nodes  in  their  simple  or  compound  state,  the  study  of  young  colonies 
and  basal  parts  shows  the  compound  ones  to  arise  from  obliteration  of 
joints  between  simple  ones.  The  transitions  from  one  order  to  another 
are  not  abrupt.  Intemodes  of  the  first  order  appear  in  8.  cupreih 
sina  only  as  leading  up  to  those  of  higher  orders.  Their  form  depends 
on  whether  the  development  is  uninterrupted  in  its  completion  or  not ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  intemode  may  be  finished  before  a  cell  is  added 
to  the  stem ;  in  the  former,  new  cells  keep  appearing  before  the  ne:(t 
joint  is  formed.  After  an  active  period  like  this  last,  exhaustion 
appears  to  set  in  and  a  joint  terminates  the  intemode.  The  production 
of  cell-less  intemodes  is  explained  by  the  independent  development 
of  the  stem  and  the  cells,  the  former  being  developed  earliest. 

Blastology  of  Hydra.*  —  Dr.  Haacke  commences  with  a  short 
account  of  the  specific  characters  of  the  members  of  the  genus  Hydra. 
He  says  that  he  has  taken  great  trouble  to  try  and  find  the  specific 
names  for  the  not-green  Hydrm  which  he  has  had  in  hand ;  but  the 
work  has  been  vain.  A  revision  seems  to  be  needed,  for  the  pecu- 
liarities on  which  species  have  been  founded  are  variable,  and  this 
applies  to  the  number  and  length  of  the  tentacles,  to  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  the  position  of  the  buds,  as  much  as  to  the  colour.  The 
author  has  found  one  point  which  he  thinks  to  be  of  importance ;  in 
the  buds  of  one  species  all  the  tentacles  appear  simultaneously,  while 
in  the  other  only  two — and  those  two  opposite  to  one  another — appear 
together,  and  the  rest  gradually  spring  up  separately.  As  he  has  to 
give  new  names  to  these  two,  he  calls  the  first  H.  Trembleyi,  and  the 
second  JJ.  Boeselii  (after  Biisel  von  Bosenho£f) ;  the  third  species  of  the 
genus  is  H.  viridis. 

The  paper  will  only  be,  however,  intelligible  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  every  term  employed  by  Professor  Haeckel,  and  by 
those  who  go  even  further  than  he ;  the  rest  must  be  contented  to 
know  that  l)r.  Haacke  finds  that  the  remarkable  mode  of  development 

♦  *  Jen.  Zeitfichr.  Natnrw.,'  xiv.  (1880)  p.  133. 
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of  the  tentacles  of  M.  Boesdii  is  due  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  formation 
of  colonies,  just  as  the  bilaterally  symmetrical  ground-form  of  the 
coral  person  is  due  to  the  same  cause ;  *  the  reason  why  this  symme- 
trical arrangement  is  not  erident  in  the  adult  Hydra  is  that  it  separates 
so  soon  from  its  parent  stock,  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  corals ; 
in  fine,  in  JT.  Boiselii  we  only  see  the  bilaterally  symmetrical  ground- 
form  in  a  nascent  state.  The  typical  number  of  four,  which,  as 
Haeckel  has  shown,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the  Hydro- 
mednsas,  and  in  the  paladoutological  history  of  the  Corals,  has  a  reason 
found  for  it  in  the  fact  that  in  the  developing  Hydra  the  number  is 
indefinite ;  H.  Boeselii  has  reached  a  stage  in  which  two  tentacles  are 
the  first  to  appear,  and  then  there  appear  two  others  at  the  points 
where  they  are  least  confined ;  this  gives  us  the  quadrate  pyramid. 
In  many  adult  examples  no  more  appear,  and,  where  they  do,  the  first 
four  can  often  be  easily  recognized.  The  reason  why  three  do  not 
appear  is  that  the  first  two  develop  under  exactly  nmilar  conditions ; 
if  they  were  only  succeeded  by  one  tentacle  a  space  would  be  left 
which  would  be  equally  convenient  for  the  development  of  another. 
From  these  short  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  paper  is 
almost  unreadable  on  account  of  its  profusion  of  technical  terms,  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  as  being  an  example  of  the  strict  application 
of  the  so-called  mechimical  principles. 

Mode  in  which  Hydra  swallows  its  Prey-f— The  current  idea  is 
that  Hydra  swallows  by  taking  its  prey  in  its  tentacles  and  turning 
tentacles  and  all  into  its  stomach.  However,  the  part  played  by  the 
tentacles  ceases  as  soon  as  the  mouth  comes  in  contact  with  the  food. 
The  Sydra  then  slowly  stretches  itself  over  the  food  in  a  way  that  re- 
calls to  some  extent  the  manner  in  which  a  serpent  **  gets  outside  "  its 
prey,  or  in  which  an  automatic  stocking  might  stretch  itself  on  to 
the  foot  and  leg.  No  care  seems  to  be  ieken,  however,  to  present  the 
easiest  point  for  deglutition,  and  an  Entomostracon  may  be  swallowed 
sideways,  for  instance.  So  far  are  the  tentacles  from  co-operating  in 
the  act,  that  they  are  usually  reflexed  away  from  the  food ;  occasion- 
ally, however,  they  are  swung  forward  for  a  moment  around  the  mass, 
as  if  to  ascertain  how  much  remains  to  be  swallowed.  K  the  prey  be 
at  all  bulky,  immediately  after  the  whole  act  is  completed  the  body- 
cavity  is  everywhere  filled  and  on  the  stretch,  but  after  a  short  lapse 
of  time  the  body  contracts  forcibly  along  the  long  axis,  so  that  the 
part  containing  the  food  is  globular,  supported  on  a  slender  foot, 
and  with  a  slender  apical  process  bearing  the  tentacles  around  the 
hypostome. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Hartog  thinks  he  has  found  a  due  to  the  false  idea 
referred  to.  A  Hydra  that  had  swallowed  a  morsel  larger  than  it- 
self disgorged,  as  frequently  observed,  on  his  attempting  to  take  it  up 
for  examination.  On  finding  it  half  an  hour  after,  three  of  its  ten- 
tacles were  turned  into  its  digestive  cavity,  whence  they  were  succes- 
sively and  slowly  withdrawn.     As  the  mouth  closes  but  slowly  after 

♦  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  892. 

t  *  Quart.  Jouru.  Micr.  Sci.,'  xx.  (1880)  p.  243. 
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disgorging,  be  imagines  the  swallowing  them  to  have  been  aooidental ; 
and  a  similar  phenomenon  carelessly  observed  may  well  have  given 
rise  to  a  fstlse  interpretation. 

It  seems  that  here  we  have  the  true  explanation  of  the  occasional  pre- 
sence of  nematocyste  in  the  endoderm ;  and  this  explanation  Professor 
T.  J.  Parker  is  now  inclined  to  accept.  As  regards  the  absence  of 
the  interstitial  cells  from  the  tentacles  of  Hydra  fuaca^  Mr.  Hartog  is 
not  able  to  confirm  him ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  present,  though  in 
isolated  patches,  and  not  forming  a  continuous  network  as  over  the 
body.  The  best  way  to  demonstrate  these  is,  having  killed  a  Hydra 
extended  on  a  slide  by  letting  &11  a  drop  of  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid  on 
it,  to  at  once  wash  away  the  acid  by  a  flood  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
then  after  a  few  minutes  to  stain  with  ammoniacal  carmine  or  picro- 
carmine.  If  the  Hydra  is  now  examined  in  glycerine  under  a  power 
sufficiently  high  to  focus  successive  layers,  the  presence  of  interstitial 
cells  can  be  made  out.  Owing  to  their  dispersion,  the  want  of  them 
in  a  section  becomes  very  sli^t  evidence  for  their  absence. 

Porifera. 

Octoradiate  Sponge  —  Development  of  Sponge-Buds.* —  The 
sponges  here  treated  of  oy  Professor  Selenka  are  interesting,  as  coming 
from  a  locality— Rio  Janeiro — where  the  sponge-fauna  has  been  little 
studied  hitherto^  Two  genera,  the  one  belonging  to  the  Ancorinid, 
the  other  to  the  Corticate  group  of  siliceous  sponges,  are  mentioned. 
Of  the  one,  Tetilla  0.  Schmidt,  which  the  author  re-c^aracterizes,  he 
states  that  it  is  monozoic  and  dioecious ;  both  males  and  females  mul- 
tiply by  discontinuous  gemmation.  One  new  species,  T.  radiata,  was 
found  in  mud ;  it  is  of  a  blush-red  colour.  The  single  osculum  leads 
into  a  funnel-shaped  cavity,  from  which  radiate  four  ^ort,  wide  canals, 
which  each  divide  into  two,  and  ultimately  end  in  the  ciliated  cham- 
bers. T.  euplocamos  0.  Schmidt  was  also  found,  and  displays  the 
same  essential  arrangements  of  the  canals,  but  with  less  regularity. 
An  octoradiate  arrangement  is  the  result  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  four 
primary  radial  canals.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating a  transition  to  the  Ooelonterata,  for  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
development  in  this  particular  case  of  a  root-tuft,  and  is  not  mani- 
fested in  the  arrangement  of  the  peripheral  ciliated  chambers.  How- 
ever, it  serves  to  show  how  radial  symmetry  may  arise  out  of  asym- 
metry, and  perhaps  to  mark  an  outlying  section  of  the  Spongida  distin- 
guished by  a  somewhat  fixed  radial  arrangement.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  quadriradiate  spicules  which  project  from  the  body  serve  not 
only  to  anchor  it,  but  also  to  capture  minute  prey. 

Gemmse  are  produced  in  great  numbers — forty  to  one  hundred  on  an 
average — ^in  almost  all  individuals.  The  commencement  of  the  bud  is 
caused  by  multiplication  of  mesoderm  cells  just  under  the  dermis 
round  one  or  a  few  spicules,  until  a  globular  mass  full  of  cells,  and 
containing  twelve  to  twenty  ciliated  chambers,  is  produced ;  this  pro- 
trudes from  the  surface  of  the  sponge,  and  is  eventually  projected  from 
it  on  a  bundle  of  spicules.    Meanwhile,  double-pointed  linear  spicules 

♦  *Zeit8chr.  wiw.  Zool.,'  xxxiii.  (1879)  p.  467  (2  pUtes). 
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are  being  produced,  which  form  a  root-tnfb  to  the  bud.  When  the 
bud  leaves  the  parent  it  consists  of  a  nnilaminar  external  layer  of 
distinct  cells — to  which,  however,  it  is  undesirable  to  apply  the  name 
of  ectoderm — ^but  mainly  of  closely-packed  mesoderm  cells  without 
membranes  or  intermediate  substance;  a  small  number  of  ciliated 
chambers  are  present.  Further  development  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily traced.  No  ova  were  found,  in  females  between  June  and 
August,  so  there  is  perhaps  an  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  repro- 
duction. 

Of  Teihya^  a  new  species  is  described  from  the  rocks  between  tide- 
marks,  T.  maz€^  It  is  orange-coloured,  has  a  single  osculum,  a  set  of 
large  stellate  spicules  in  the  dermis,  and  of  smidler  ones  occurring 
witih  these  and  also  in  the  parenchyma  ;  there  are  two  sizes  of  radiating 
linear  spicules,  which  are  said  to  be  either  double-  or  single-pointed 
or  doubly  blunt.  Gemmation  appears  to  occur  only  in  winter; 
800  to  400  buds  may  be  produced  without  cessation.  The  stellate  or 
fusiform  cells  surrounding  the  spicule  bundles  at  the  surface  become 
small,  with  large  nuclei,  and  multiply ;  into  the  masses  thus  formed, 
ciliated  chambers  from  the  parent  penetrate  in  bundles,  losing  their 
connection  with  the  maternal  canal  system.  The  exterior  part  of  the  bud 
now  consists  of  mesoderm  cells,  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by 
radially  arranged  masses  of  ciliated  chambers  and  their  canals ;  it  is 
extruded  by  a  bundle  of  spicules  from  the  parent.  The  subcortical 
spaces  are  formed  in  the  mesoderm  by  separation  of  its  cells,  and  be- 
come clothed  with  endothelium ;  the  mesoderm  cells  mostly  become 
stellate  or  fusiform.  Spicules  also  appear  before  the  bud  is  set  free, 
but  no  osculum  or  subdermal  cavities. 

Asexual  Seproduction  of  Leucosolenia* — The  spedes  on  which 
M*  Yasseur's  investigations  were  made  was  X.  hotryoidea  (the  Ascandra 
variabilis  of  Haeckel) ;  the  interest  of  the  paper  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
hitherto,  no  mode  of  asexual  reproduction  has  been  observed  in  the 
Calcareous  Sponges,  although  it  is  well  known  in  the  Fibrospongiie. 
Professor  Haeckel  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  though  he  has  examined 
thousands  of  Calcispongisd,  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  the 
formation  of  any  gemmules.  While  at  Roscof^  M.  Yasseur  obtained 
from  the  **  He  de  Bas  "  specimens  of  this  sponge,  which  were  provided 
with  singular  pyriform  prolongations,  in  which  were  a  number  of  very 
long  acicular  spicules.  What  was,  however,  at  first  most  remarkable 
was  the  direction  which  these  spicules  took ;  for  these,  instead  of  being 
directed  towards  the  termination  of  the  tube,  were  turned  in  the  oppo- 
site direction ;  the  pyriform  prolongations  were  soon  observed  to  be 
dosed  at  their  free  extremity. 

These  prolongations,  or  buds,  as  they  may  henceforward  be  called, 
were  by  their  interior  in  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  sponge. 
After  this  preliminary  examination,  some  days  passed  before  the 
sponges  were  again  examined.  Now  a  remarkable  arrangement  was 
seen :  new  prolongations  had  been  formed,  while  a  number  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent-sponge,  and  others  were  on  the  point  of  detach- 

*  '  Arch.  Zool.  expdr.  et  gen.'  (Lacaze-Duthiers),  viii.  (188Q)  p.  59. 
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ing  tHemselves.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  say  that  this  separation 
was  due  to  the  commenciiig  decomposition  of  the  sponge  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  certain  that  the  parent-sponge  was  still  in  full  yital 
activity.  When  the  free  buds  were  studied,  it  was  found  that  they  had 
broken  off  at  the  point  at  which  they  were  budded  off,  and  that  at  this 
point  the  process  was  elongated  into  the  ordinary  flask-neck  shape, 
so  that  they  now  represented  young  specimens  of  the  species,  and  had 
their  spicules  turned  in  the  ordinary  direction.  Large  specimens  of 
Leucosolenia  never  present  this  mode  of  reproduction.  Is  it  possible 
that,  as  the  author  suggests,  we  have  to  do  with  an  alternation  of  gene- 
ration, and  that  the  products  of  sexual  reproduction  reproduce  them- 
selves by  gemmation  ? 

Protozoa. 

Shepheardella— a  new  Type  of  Marine  Bhizopoda.* — Mr.  J. 
D.  Siddall  describes  and  figures  Shepheardella  UBniformie,  a  new  genus 
and  species  of  Ehizopods,  from  Tenby. 

The  body  of  the  Rhizopod  is  unicellular,  elongated,  and  abruptly 
pointed  at  both  ends,  flattened  and  ribbon-like  when  in  a  state 
of  activity,  rounded  and  worm-like  when  at  rest.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  flexible,  transparent,  colourless  integument  of  considerable 
firmness;  and  the  whole  tubular  cavity  is  densely  filled  with 
yellowish,  coarsely  granular  protoplasm,  having  a  very  distinct 
oval  nucleus,  and  occasionally  also  a  few  scattered  non-contractile 
hyaline  vesicles.  The  sarcode  rotates  in  a  regular  stream  around 
the  interior  of  the  integument,  and  carries  the  nucleus  along  with 
it,  the  current  performing  a  complete  circuit  within  the  cell.  The 
nucleus  is  seldom  carried  entirely  round  the  cell,  being  as  a  rule 
intercepted  in  its  course  along  one  stream  and  passed  over  into 
the  opposing  one  before  it  has  travelled  fiur  from  the  centre  in 
either  direction.  The  opposing  streams  of  sarcode  thus  formed  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  c^  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by 
any  clear  line,  as  in  Characesd,  though  otherwise  much  resembling 
the  phenomenon  observable  in  the  living  vegetable  celL  The  principal 
difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  that  of 
Chara  advancing  in  a  spiral  direction,  while  that  of  Shepheardella 
completes  its  circuit  in  one  plane,  the  two  currents  slightly  overlap- 
ping each  other.  The  integument  is  perforated  at  each  end  by  a 
minute  aperture,  through  which  some  of  the  sarcode  passes  and  collects 
into  a  small  mass.  From  this  mass  a  very  delicate  coating  spreads 
over  the  whole  exterior  surface  of  the  integument,  and  this  thin  layer 
occasionally  throws  out  a  pseudopodium.  But  the  great  network  of 
inosculating  and  branching  pseudopodia  are  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  organism,  extending  themselves  from  the  terminal  masses  of  sarcode 
to  a  distance  considerably  exceeding  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
The  circulation  of  the  finer  granular  Sarcode  in  the  pseudopodia  is 
easily  traced.  It  is  very  rapid,  advancing  and  returning  in  single, 
double,  or  oven  triple  streams,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  pseudo- 
podium traversed,  so  that  from  the  rotation  of  the  chief  mass  of  sar- 
code within  the  test  and  the  external  circulation  in  the  pseudopodia,  it 
*  •  Quart  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,*  xx.  (1880)  p.  130  (2  plates). 
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18  evident  that  every  part  of  the  body-contents,  the  nadens  excepted^ 
is  in  torn  brought  in  contact  with  the  sorronnding  water.  The  com' 
bined  movements  present  an  evidence  of  vigorous  life  rarely  exhibited 
among  the  Bhizopoda,  and  the  transparency  of  the  ^'test"  permits 
the  internal  functions  of  the  organism  to  be  as  easily  followed  as  the 
external. 

The  specimens  observed  varied  in  size  between  the  two  extremes 
of  1*75  and 7-5  mm.  in  length,  and  0*042  and  0*5  mm.  in  breadth. 

The  phenomena  connected  with  the  life-history  and  reproduction 
of  this  remarkable  Bhizopod  have  not  been  folly  made  out,  but  the 
author  adds  some  provisional  remarks  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  histo- 
logical details  regarding  the  sarcode  and  nucleus.  He  considers  it 
premature  to  assign  it  any  systematic  position  until  the  particulars  of 
its  life-history  are  more  fully  known. 

The  chief  food  of  the  animal  appears  to  consist  of  infusoria^  which 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  conveyed  into  the  body,  but  digested  among  the 
pseudopodia  outside  the  test. 

Hew  Group  of  Marine  Siliceous  Bhizopoda— Ph»odaria.* — Pro- 
faesor  Haeckd  describes  the  Phasodaria,  a  new  group  which  he 
proposes  to  form  of  large  marine  Bhizopods,  rich  in  specific  forms  and 
remarkable  in  many  respects,  which  have  hitherto  been  included  in 
the  typical  Badiolana  (Sphferidea,  Discidea,  Cyrtidea,  Oricoidea),  from 
which  they  differ  as  widely  as  do  the  Acantiiometrina.  Till  lately 
very  few  forms  were  known ;  but  the  explorations  of  the  '  Challenger' 
have  brought  to  light  a  number  of  new  deep-sea  species. 

Their  size  is  usually  very  striking  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
other  Badiolaria,  which  they  greatly  surpass  in  diameter.  The  greater 
number  are  visible  to  the  nsJced  eye,  and  many  are  from  ^  to  1  mm. 
or  more  in  diameter.  As  Murray  first  showed,!  a  striking  character  of 
all  these  Bhizopods  is  the  constant  presence  of  large,  dark  brown 
pigmented  granules,  scattered  irregularly  round  the  central  capsule, 
and  covering  the  greater  part  of  its  outer  surface.  This  extra-cap- 
sular  mass  of  dark  pigment  Professor  Haeckel  calls  the  Phieodium 
(</Kuds  or  <f>auj>8nfjs  =  dark  brown,  dusky).  The  Phaaodella  or  large 
brown  granules  of  the  PhaBodium  are  not,  as  Murray  6upposed4 
true  pigment  cells,  as  a  true  cell -nucleus  cannot  be  observed  in 
them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  pigment  of  these  pseudo-cells 
is  not  precisely  known,  but  the  quantity  and  constancy  with  which 
the  PhsBodium  appears  in  all  Phaeodaria,  while  it  is  wanting  in  all 
the  typical  Badiolaria,  gives  the  Pbasodaria  a  high  degree  of  sys- 
tematic importance,  and  it  seems  to  Professor  Haeckel  at  present  that 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Phaeodium  and  the  peculiarly  constructed 
membrane  of  the  central  capsule  are  the  only  systematically  reliable 
characters  which  separate  all  Pba&odaria  from  aU  other  Badiolaria. 

The  characters  of  the  group  may  be  defined  as  follows : — 

Single-celled  Bhizopods,  whose  larger  cell-body,  the  central  cap- 
sule (usually  round  or  spheroidal,  often,  however,  egg-shaped  or  some- 

♦  *  SB.  Jen.  Gesell.  Med.  und  Naturw.,'  1879,  p.  151 ;  see  TransL '  Nature,'  xxi. 
(1880)  p.  449. 

t  *  Froc.  Roy.  Soc.,*  xxiv.  (1876).  X  Loo-  cit,  p.  536. 
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what  oval,  haying  merely  the  histological  value  of  a  single  simple  cell), 
encloses  a  nucleus  or  inner  vesicle  of  large  size,  usoallj  more  than 
half  the  diameter  of  the  central  capsule,  and  sometimes  with  one 
large  nucleolus  and  sometimes  several.  The  cell-membrane  is  always 
double,  pierced  by  one  or  more  large  openings,  through  which  the 
intra-capsular  protoplasm  communicates  with  the  much  more  abun- 
dant extra-capsular  protoplasm.  In  the  latter,  towards  the  outside, 
lies  the  Phaeodium,  a  peculiar  thick  mass  of  dark  pigment-granules 
(or  Phaeodella),  which  are  usually  dun  brown  or  black-brown,  often 
greenish  or  dun  green  and  like  the  PhsBodium  of  varying  form  and 
size*  Sometimes  the  Phadodium  envelopes  the  greater  part  of  the 
capsule,  sometimes  only  one  side  of  it.  The  whole  body  is  enclosed 
in  a  thick  gelatinous  covering,  which  is  often  provided  with  spaces 
which  the  numerous  pseudopodia  traverse  in  order  to  radiate  freely 
beyond  its  outer  surface.  With  very  few  exceptions  (the  small  divi- 
sion Phffiodinideffi)  a  well-developed,  always  extra-capsular  siliceous 
skeleton  is  secreted  which  forms,  as  in  the  different  groups  of  the 
typical  Badiolaria,  very  varied  and  delicate  structures  usually  radia- 
ting outwards  in  hollow  siliceous  tubes. 

According  to  the  structure  of  the  siliceous  skeleton  Professor 
Haeckel  distinguishes  in  the  group  four  orders  and  ten  families. 

Order  I.  Phssocystia. — ^The  siliceous  skeleton  is  either  entirely 
wanting  or  it  consists  of  hollow  spines,  arranged  sometimes  irregu- 
larly, sometimes  regularly,  outside  the  central  capsule. 

Family  1.  PhaBodinidie. — Siliceous  skeleton  entirely  wanting. 
Genera :  jPhceodina^  PJuBocoUa. 

Family  2.  OannorhaphidflB. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of 
numerous  separate  hollow  spines,  or  portions  of  hollow  network, 
which,  scattered  round  the  periphery  of  the  extra-capsular  soft 
substance,  are  usually  arranged  tangentially.  Glenera :  Oaimorhaphis^ 
ThaiasaopUmctOy  Dietyocha. 

FamUy  3.  Aulacanthidae. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of 
hollow  radial  spines,  which  spring  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
central  capsule,  and  traverse  the  extra-capsular  jelly.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  jelly  is  usually  covered  by  a  thick  mantle  of  fine 
hollow  siliceous  needles,  which  are  arranged  tangentially  and  felted 
together.     Genera  :  AutacarUhOy  Avlancora,  Aulographium. 

Order  11.  Ph^BOgromia. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  a 
single  fenestrated  shell  which  is  of  different  forms,  sometimes  round, 
sometimes  egg-shaped,  often  dipleuric,  but  always  furnished  with  a 
large  princij^  opening  or  moui£  (more  rarely  with  several  openings). 
Hollow  spines  with  peculiar  pore-areas  at  their  bases  are  often 
present. 

Family  4.  Challengeridad. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  a 
fenestrated  shell,  uniaxial  or  dipleuric,  often  laterally  compressed  and 
carinated,  often  egg-shaped  or  oval,  and  furnished  with  a  wide  open- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  axis.  This  mouth  is  seldom  simple,  it  is  usually 
armed  with  a  hollow  tooth,  or  with  one  or  more  often  branched 
hollow  tubes.  The  fenestrated  structure  of  the  siliceous  shell  re- 
sembles most  closely  that  of  the  diatoms ;  there  is  a  fine  pore  in  the 
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middle  of  each  of  the  hexagonal  facets.*   Grenera:  OhaUengeria,  2Weo- 
rora^  QazeUetta,  Porcupinia,  Entocanulay  LUhogramia. 

Family  5.  Gastanellidie. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  a 
simple  round  fenestrated  shell,  which  has  in  one  part  of  its  upper 
surface  a  wide  opening,  often  surrounded  by  peculiar  processes.  The 
fenestrated  shell  is  usually  ornamented  with  solid  or  hollow  spines. 
Genera:  Castanella^  Castanidiumy  Castani$8a,  Ckuianapgis,  Castawtra. 

Family  6.  Circoporidas. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  a  sub- 
spherical  or  polyhe^l  siliceous  shell,  from  which  radiate  in  diffsrent 
directions  hollow  tubes  (simple  or  branched,  often  provided  with 
whorls  of  cilia).  The  shell  has  a  large  opening,  as  well  as  scattered 
pore-facets.  The  pores  usually  form  circles  round  the  bases  of  the 
Bpines.t  G^era:  Circoponu^  Circoapaihisy  CircostephanuSy  PorosU" 
phanu8,  PorotmcUhis. 

Order  IQ.  PhaBOsphsaria. — ^The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of 
numerous  hollow  tubes  which  are  combined  in  a  peculiar  maimer  into 
a  large,  usually  round  or  polyhedral  fenestrated  body. 

Family  7.  Aulosphforidse. — The  siliceous  shell  is  a  fenestrated  ball 
or  a  fenestrated  polyhedral  body  whose  lattice-work  is  formed  of  hollow 
tubes.  Hollow  spines  usually  radiate  from  the  points  of  connection 
of  the  lattice-work.}    Genera :  AtdoephcBray  Aulodictyum^  Atdoplegma, 

Family  8.  Gannosphferid®. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  a 
uniaxial  globular  or  oval  simple  bounding  shell,  which  is  connected 
by  means  of  hollow  radial  rods  with  a  composite  outer  encrusting 
shelL  The  outer  shell  consists  of  hollow  tubes  which  form  a  wide- 
meshed  latticed  sphere;  hollow  simple  or  branched  radial  spines 
spring  from  the  junctions  of  the  lattice.§  Genera :  CannacafUha^  Cam- 
no9phoera,  Ccelocantha. 

Order  lY.  PhiBooonchia. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  two 
separate  fenestrated  shells,  like  those  of  a  bivalve  mollusc  Simple  or 
branched  hollow  tubes  are  often  found  at  the  junction  of  the  valves. 

Family  9.  Concharid®. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of  two 
semicircular  or  lenticular  fenestrated  shells  turned  each  to  each  wiih 
the  concavities  inwards ;  the  edges  of  the  shells  are  usually  set  with 
rows  of  teeth,  which  lock  together  like  the  teeth  of  a  bivalve.||  Genera : 
Conchariwny  Oonchopsis,  Conchidium,  Conchoceras. 

Family  10.  CoelodendridsB. — The  siliceous  skeleton  consists  of 
two  semicircular  or  lenticular  fenestrated  shells  with  the  concave 
sides  turned  towards  each  other.  Simple  or  tree-like  branched  hollow 
spines  spring  from  the  two  opposite  poles  of  the  principal  axis,  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  junction  of  the  hemispheres.^  Genera :  Ccdth 
dendrunij  CodothamnuSy  CtelodrymuSy  Ccdothauma, 

Parasitic  Acineta.** — Mr.  W.  G.  Oocks  records  the  discovery  of  a 
branched  group  of  EpistyliSy  to  which  were  attached  several  AcinetoB, 

♦  Cf.  Murray,  /.  c,  pL  xxiv.  figs.  1,  2, 4.  t  Ibid.,  figs.  5,  6. 

X  Haeckel,  *  Monogr.  d.  Radiol./  1862,  p.  357,  tat  x.  xi. 
§  Hertwig,  *  Organ  d.  Badiol.,*  1879,  p.  91,  pi.  ix. 
i  Of.  Murray.  /.  c,  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  3. 

^  Haeckel,  'Mouogr.  d.  Badiol,'  1862,  p.  360;  <af.  xiii,  figs.  1-4;  taf.  xxxii., 
figs.  1-3. 

♦♦  •  Sci.-GoiBip,'  1880,  p.  79  (3  figs.). 
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At  first  it  was  supposed  to  confirm  the  view  of  Mr.  Oosse  that 
Acineta  is  a  stage  in  the  life-histoiy  of  the  Yorticellinad,  but  on 
closer  examination  it  was  seen  that  the  stems  of  the  AcineUB  were 
attached  to  the  side  of  a  stem  of  the  Epistylis  instead  of  being  a 
continuation  of  the  latter.  The  AdneUB  were  also  found  attached  in 
the  same  waj  to  a  group  of  Carchegium  polypinum^  and  it  was  seen 
that  when  the  latter  were  disturbed  and  made  to  contract,  the  Acinetce 
remained  rigid,  showing  that  their  stems  formed  no  part  of  the  con- 
tractile stems  of  the  Carchenum> 

Eozoon  Canadense.* — Principal  Dawson  contributes  a  further 
paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  criticizes  in  somewhat  emphatic 
terms  Professor  Mobius's  book  on  Eozoon^  and  more  especially  his 
recent  reply,t  which  is.  Dr.  Dawson  considers,  written  in  a  manner 
which  *' relieves  him  from  any  obligation  to  be  reticent  as  to  the 
Professor's  errors  and  omissiona"  In  reply  to  Professor  M5bius's 
suggestion  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  more  and  better  specimens, 
the  author  says  that  **  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  Canada  and 
inspect  my  collections,  he  shall  have  every  opportunity  to  do  so.^ 

Dr.  Dawson  also  criticizes  at  length  a  contribution  by  Dr.  Otto 
Hahn  %  to  the  literature  of  Eozoon^  which  he  appears  to  have  taken 
for  a  serious  instead  of  an  ironical  production !  Dr.  Hahn  (who  in 
reality  is  a  supporter  of  the  mineral  origin  of  Eozoon)  is  described  by 
Dr.  Dawson  as  now  regarding  it  "  as  a  vegetable  production,  or  rather 
as  a  series  of  such  productions,  the  laminaa  being  petrified  fronds 
of  a  seaweed,  and  the  canal  systems  finer  algaa  of  several  genera  and 
species.  Not  content  with  this,  he  describes  as  plants  other  forms 
found  in  granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  and  even  meteoric  iron,  and  others 
found  included  in  the  substance  of  crystals  of  arragonite,  corundum, 
and  beryL  All  these  are  supposed  to  be  algfe  of  new  species,  and 
science  is  enriched  by  great  numbers  of  generic  and  specific  names  to 
designate  them,  while  they  are  illustrated  by  thirty  plates  represent- 
ing the  quaint  and  grotesque  forms  of  these  objects,  many  of  which 
are  obviously  such  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  mere 
dendritic  crystallizations,  cavities,  or  impurities  included  in  crystals." 

Dr.  Dawson  cites  translated  extracts  from  Hahn's  work,  and 
adds  that  it  *' seems  scarcely  necessary  to  criticize  the  above 
statements,  as  it  is  probable  that  very  few  naturalists  will  be 
disposed  to  accept  the  supposed  plants  as  veritable  species.  Ife  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  regarding  the  thick  plates  of  serpentine — 
interrupted,  attached  to  each  other  at  intervals,  penetrated  by  pillars 
of  calcite,  and  becoming  acervuline  upward — as  fossU  algsB,  Dr.  Hahn 
disregards  all  vegetable  analogies ;  while  in  supposing  thieit  the  calcite 
is  a  filling,  and  that  the  delicate  fillings  of  canals  contained  in  it  are 
fine  thread-like  algaa,  he  equally  asserts  what  is  improbable.  Further, 
no  vegetable  structure  or  remains  of  carbonaceous  matter  have  been 
discovered  in  the  serpentine.  Had  he  discovered  these  supposed 
vegetable  forms  in  the  graphite  of  the  Laurentian,  this  would  have 
been  far  more  credible." 

.     ♦  » Canad.  Nat.,*  ix.  (1879)  p.  228.  f  This  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  902. 

X  ♦  Die  Urzelle '  (8vQ,  Tubingen,  1879). 
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After  discussing  some  points  snggested  by  Hahn's  paper,  Dr.  Dawson 
mentions  that  he  recently  found  in  a  specimen  of  Eazoon  Btmctores 
which  may  possibly  indicate  contemporaneous  plants.  He  previonslj 
remarked  the  occurrence  of  deep  pits  or  cylindrical  cavities  in  some 
specimens  of  Eozocn,  and  supposed  thai  they  might  be  of  the  nature 
of  oscula.  Those  now  referrod  to,  however,  are  more  definite  than 
any  previously  observed.  They  are  cylindrical  perforations  pene> 
irating  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mass  and  filled  with  calcite.  One 
of  them  is  simple,  another  seems  to  bifurcate.  They  are  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  present  indications  of  alternate 
swellings  and  contractions.  In  approaching  them,  the  plates  of  ser- 
pentine split  into  two  and  then  unite,  forming  a  continuous  dose  wall 
of  sarcode.  This  proves  that  they  are  not  perforations  of  any  boring 
animals.  They  must  be  either  definite  canals  penetrating  the  mass 
while  living,  or  must  represent  cylindrical  stems,  algae,  or  other  perish- 
able organisms,  around  which  ihe  Eozoon  has  grown.  As  they  are 
only  exceptionally  seen,  the  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more 
probable.  Peculiarities  of  this  kind,  to  which  perhaps  heretofore  too 
little  attention  has  been  given,  are  of  some  importance  with  reference 
to  the  controversies  respecting  Eozoon, 


BOTANY. 

A.    GENERAL,  including  Embryology  and  Histology 
of  the  Phanerogamia. 

Embryo-sac  in  Angiosperms.* — Mr.  H.  Marshall  Ward  continues 
his  researches  t  on  the  history  of  development  of  the  embryoHsao  in 
Angiosperms,  the  species  which  he  has  now  made  the  chief  subject  of 
examination  being  But<mu8  umbdlatue.  The  general  result  is  still 
further  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Strasburger,  as  opposed  to  those 
of  Vesque  and  Warming. 

The  results  which  he  has  attained  induce  the  author  to  reject  the 
idea  that  the  nuclei  in  the  embryo-sac  are  homologous  with  poUon- 
grains,  and  are  therefore  spores,  while  they  encourage  the  theory  tiiat 
we  have,  in  the  repeated  bipartition  of  the  nuclei  in  the  embryo-flae, 
a  rudimentary  prothallus-formation,  as  Strasburger  believes.  The 
embryo-sac  is  either  a  macrospore,  or  a  joint  structure  formed  by  two 
apposed  macrospores. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  from  an  examination  of  BtUofmu  are 
confirmed  by  observations  on  Alisma  PlantagOy  Anemone  jcqpcmea^ 
Lupinus  venuatMy  CEnothera  hiennia,  Pyrethrum  hdUamincihin^  AnthemU 
Hnctoria,  Verhaacum  pMomoides^  Lohdia  ayphilitiea^  and  other  plants. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  ^'nucleus'*  fat 
the  protoplasmic  cell-nucleus,  and  for  the  cellular  portion  of  the  ovule, 

♦  *  Journ.  Linn.  See.'  (Bot.),  xvii.  (1880)  p.  519. 
t  See  this  Jonmal,  caiU$^  p.  801. 
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Mr.  Ward  propoaes  to  Bubfititate  in  the  latter  case  the  convenient 
term  *^  nnceUns/' 

The  general  method  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  micro- 
Boopic  specimens  was  to  treat  fresh  ovaries  with  absolute  alcohol, 
afterwards  adding  glycerine,  and  retaining  them  in  it  for  some  hours. 

.  Development  of  the  Embryo  and  Endosperm  of  Lnpinus.* — 
While  investigating  the  embryogeny  of  the  Legnminossa,  Biegelmaier 
found  that  the  genus  Lupinus  presents  important  differences  from  all 
other  LeguminossB  in  the  structure  and  position  of  the  fertilizing 
apparatus  in  the  ovule,  as  also  in  the  development  of  the  embryo. 
In  the  species  examined  by  him,  the  author  was,  however,  unable  to 
confirm  the  previous  observations  of  Hofmeister. 

While  Hofmeister  ascribes  to  all  species  of  LuyinuB — in  contrast 
to  other  LeguminossB — only  a  single  thick  integument,  and  places  the 
embryo-sac  in  the  central  region  of  the  nucellus,  a  portion  of  the 
"  wart "  (Eemwarz)  being  left  behind  at  the  base  of  the  embryo-sac, 
Hegelmaier  finds  a  single  integument  in  Lupinus  varius^  mutahilta, 
and  polyphyUuSy  but  a  second  inner  one  composed  of  two  layers  of 
cells  in  L.  luteus,  which  disappears  immediately  after  impregnation ; 
a  portion  of  the  wart  is  present  before  impregnation  only  in  L.  luteus^ 
being  wanting  in  the  other  species;  tiie  cavity  enclosed  by  the 
integument,  which  contains  a  loosely  applied  layer  of  protoplasm,  is 
sharply  pointed. 

According  to  Hofmeister  there  are  two  germinal  vesicles  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  *'  wart,"  from  the  impregnation  of  which  a 
pro-embryo  results  bearing  the  embryo  at  its  apex.  Hegelmaier  found, 
on  the  contrary,  in  L,  varius,  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  two 
nucleated  cells,  which  he  regards  as  analogues  of  the  "  synergid»  " ; 
but  these  shrivel  up  and  disappear  when  the  poUen-tube  reaches  the 
endostome.  The  nucleus  of  iSie  embryo-sac  is  united  with  them  by 
plates  of  protoplasm.  But  near  the  point  of  greatest  convexity  of  the 
curvature  of  the  nucellus  is  a  finely  granular  mass  of  protoplasm, 
with  about  ten  nuclei,  which  indicates  the  position  of  the  subsequent 
cells.  This  compound  structure  he  calls  the  ^ egg-apparaius*'  since 
the  cell  which  lies  most  backwards  towanls  the  dbalaza  becomes  the 
ovum  or  oosphere.  Immediately  after  impregnation  the  remainder 
constitute  the  *^ secondary  apparatus.*'  No  antipodal  cells  were 
clearly  made  out.  Of  the  nine  secondary  cells,  three  primordial  cells, 
the  ''  comites"  (*'  Begleitzellen  "),  are  separated  by  a  small  space,  and 
are  then  in  contact  with  the  anterior  side  of  the  protoplasmic  layer 
opposite  to  the  ovum.  In  addition  to  the  change  in  form  of  the  ovule 
resulting  from  its  increase  in  diameter,  impregnation  also  causes  the 
increase  of  one  of  the  '^  comites  "  to  a  considerable  sized  ball,  having 
in  its  interior  a  number  of  well-developed  nuclei.  The  six  true 
secondary  cells  increase  in  size ;  their  contents  become  more  coarsely 
granular,  and  the  nuclei  develop  into  sharply  defined  balls  with 
shining  nucleoli.  These  parts  remain  until  the  seed  is  ripe.  The 
ovum  finally  develops  into  the  embryo  in  an  abnormal  manner. 

♦  •  Hot  Zeit.,*  xxxviii  (1880)  p.  65. 
VOL.  DL  2  I 
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Two  primary  pro-embryo  segments  are  formed ;  bat,  notwithstanding 
Hofmeister's  assertion,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  considerable- 
sized  snspensor ;  but  the  division  of  the  terminal  cell  takes  place  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  what  it  does  in  the  Omcifene,  Sannn- 
colaoesB,  and  LabiataB. 

With  the  exception  of  the  apparent  absence  of  the  ^comiteB," 
L.  pd^hyUua  agrees  in  essential  points  with  L.  variw ;  L.  muiahilu 
has  also  many  points  of  similarity,  and  the  stmctnre  of  the  oynle 
before  fertilization  is  essentially  the  same.  After  impregnation,  on 
the  contrary,  a  central  string  of  protoplasm  is  found  in  the  proto- 
plasmic layer  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  runs  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  ovule,  and  then  puts  out  four  or  five  lateral  strings.  In  this 
system  of  strings  are  die  nuclei  of  the  secondary  cells  which  are  subse- 
quently formed  from  them  by  transverse  septa,  and  which  may  still  be 
recognized  in  the  ripe  seed.  The  ovum  lies  at  one  of  the  points 
where  the  system  of  strings  branches.  In  Lupinug  luteus  the  processes 
differ  yet  more  from  the  normal  ones  in  Angiosperms. 

The  formation  of  the  endosperm  in  Lupinus  also  shows  pecu- 
liarities which  apparently  do  not  occur  elsewhere.  A  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  primary  general  endosperm,  the  nuclei  of 
which  are  distributed  over  the  inner  wall  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  the 
true  *'  endosperm-body,"  which  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  cavity  near 
the  embryo.  The  formation  of  the  numerous  nuclei  of  the  general 
endosperm  begins  near  the  micropyle,  possibly  by  division  of  the 
primary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  and  not  by  free  cell-formation. 
The  further  formation  of  the  endosperm-body  results  from  a  small 
portion  developing  into  several  layers  accompanied  by  multiplication 
of  the  nuclei.  A  parenchymatous  tissue  is  then  produced  by  the 
formation  of  division-walls  within  the  endosperm.  These  later 
processes  differ  essentially  from  those  observed  by  the  author  in  the 
Papaveracesd,  <Sbc.,  since  in  the  latter  a  peripheral  layer  of  cells  is 
first  of  all  separated,  which  then  breaks  up  by  division  into  radial 
rows  of  cells. 

Embryogeny  of  the  OrchidacesB.* — The  physiological  processes 
which  go  ^rward  in  the  embryo  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
investigation  by  M.  Treub  in  the  case  of  the  OrchidaceeB,  which 
present  great  facilities  for  this  purpose,  from  the  absence  of  endo- 
sperm and  the  simple  structure  of  the  embryo. 

The  absorption  of  nutriment  takes  place  ordinarily  through  the 
suspensor  (pro-embryo),  which  is  unusually  developed,  and  some- 
times presents  special  adaptations  for  this  purpose.  The  true 
embryo  is  provided  with  a  thick  cuticle  which  prevents  the  absorption 
of  food-material  by  the  surface.  This  was  proved  by  experiments 
with  osmio  acid. 

In  many  species,  as  Orchis  latifoliaj  0.  jpyramidaUsy  d^.,  the 
suspensor  consists  of  a  simple  row  of  cells,  is  of  great  length,  pro- 
trudes beyond  the  exostome,  and  becomes  applied  to  the  placent» 
which  abound    in  starch-grains,   oil-drops,  and    other   assimilable 

*  *Verh.  k.  Akad.  Wetensoh.  Amsterdum,'  xix.;  see  *Bot.  Zdt,'  xzxviii 
(1880)  p.  57. 
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substances.  Wbile  the  outer  wall  of  the  embryo  is  stroogly  outi- 
colarized,  that  of  the  snspensor  consists  of  pore  cellulose. 

In  Herminiwn  Monorchia  the  cells  of  the  suspensor  put  out 
branched  filiform  appendages  which  creep  over  the  placentee.  In 
Ooodyera  repens  and  Phajua  WaUichii  the  suspensor  is  unicellular, 
and  attains  a  great  length,  but  does  not  project  beyond  the  exostome. 
In  these  and  similar  cases  the  food-material  appears  to  reach  the 
suspensor  through  the  funiculus. 

In  some  species  of  PhalcBnopsis  the  suspensor  consists  of  a  bundle 
of  slender  unicellular  filaments  which  are  fixed  by  their  middle  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  embryo,  the  free  end  hanging  down  and  project- 
ing  beyond  the  endostome,  rarely  beyond  the  exostome  also. 

In  Stanhopea  peculiar  thick  filaments  hang  above  the  embryo,  the 
history  of  whose  development  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated 
to  determine  whether  they  constitute  a  true  suspensor. 

The  author  does  not  adopt  the  prevalent  view  that  the  embryo  of 
the  OrchidacesB  is  entirely  destitute  of  a  cotyledon.  He  accepts,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  of  Pfitzer,  that  althou^  of  exceedingly  simple 
structure,  a  cotyledon  is  to  be  detected  in  the  apical  part  of  the 
embryo. 

Formation  of  Starch-grains  and  Composition  of  the  Cell-walL* 
— ^Professor  Frommann  states  that  he  has  detected  in  growing  cells  a 
thread-like  reticulated  structure,  both  in  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei 
and  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  and  that  these  not  merely  serve  to 
connect  the  nuclei  and  chlorophyll-bodies  with  one  another,  but  that 
ihey  pass  from  one  cell  to  the  next  through  minute  crevices  in  the 
cell-wall.  This  passage  of  the  threads  into  the  ceU-wall  can  be  made 
out  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  primordial  utricle,  and  they  pass 
even  into  the  cuticle.  The  author  suggests  that  these  are  connected 
with  the  continual  fresh  formation  of  cellulose.  The  starch-grains 
are  formed  in  the  same  way,  within  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  from  a 
similar  network  of  threads  of  protoplasm,  which  are  here  and  there 
swollen  into  knots. 

The  observations  were  made  chiefly  on  the  epidermal  and  paren- 
chymatous cells  of  Draccena  and  of  Bhododendron  poniicum.  A 
magnifying  power  of  900  is  required  to  make  out  the  structure  in 
question. 

Transfusion  Tissue.t— This  term  was  first  employed  by  Von  Mohl 
to  designate  a  tissue  widely  distributed  in  the  Conifene,  and  peculiar 
to  that  order.  Its  special  seat  is  in  the  leaves,  occurring  always  in 
connection  with  the  vascular  bundles.  To  this  rule  &ere  is  no 
exception  in  those  species  in  which  the  leaves  are  free;  in  those  in  which 
they  are  partially  adherent  to  the  stem  there  is  only  one,  Cuprestua 
sempervirens,  where  the  transfusion  cells  are  situated  at  ihe  base  of 
the  leaf,  and  separated  from  the  vascular  bundle  by  a  layer  of 
parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll.  The  position  of  the  tissue  in 
relation  to  the  vascular  bundle  is  very  various,  the  most  common,  as 

♦  •  SB.  Jenaifiche  Gob.  Med.  u.  Naturwiaa,'  1879,  p.  111. 
t  *Fk)ra.'UiiL(1880)p.2. 
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in  most  species  of  Pinua,  being  in  the  fonn  of  a  cylinder  eooIoaiDg 
the  bundle. 

With  respect  to  the  stmctnre  of  the  tissae,  the  tomsfamon  cells 
have  always,  as  described  by  Mohl,  lost  their  primordial  otriele,  and 
contain  a  clear  sap,  without  any  special  secretion.  Their  fnnotioD 
i%  in  all  probabili^,  the  oonyeyance  of  this  sap,  and  not  of  air. 
Although  their  appearance  resembles  that  of  ducts,  they  do  not 
contain  true  bordered  pits ;  and  hence  the  appellation  of  traeheides 
sometimes  given  to  them  is  unfortunate,  since  this  term  is  oon- 
veniently  confined  to  those  yessels  specially  concerned  in  the  convey- 
ance of  air. 

The  true  transfasion  tissue  should — according  to  Zimmermann, 
who  has  recently  re-examined  its  structure — ^be  carefully  distingoished 
from  the  ^  transverse  parenchyma  "  of  Thomas,  consisting  of  strongly 
thickened  bast^ike  c^ls  with  obliquely  placed  bordered  pits,  from 
which  it  is  always  separated  by  a  single  layer  of  green  parendiymatous 
cells. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Fleshy  Soots.*— Dr.  J.  E.  W^ss 
has  investigated  this  subject  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  various  fiEunilies.  The  following  are  the  general  results 
arrived  at ; — 

1.  In  all  the  roots  examined  the  powerfdl  development  of  xyl^n 
is  apparently  intended  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  reserve  food- 
matenal ;  it  is  therefore  thin-walled  and  parenchymatous,  and  takes 
the  largest  share  in  the  thickening.  In  rhizomes  and  tigella  the 
pith  also  serves  the  same  purpose. 

2.  In  all  plants  which  increase  very  rapidly  in  thickness  and 
which  store  up  a  great  quantity  of  reserve  food-material,  a  rapid 
means  of  transport  for  these  materials  is  essential.  Since  they  are 
not  transported  in  the  parenchyma  by  means  of  diffusion,  but  throu^ 
the  sieve-tube  by  the  open  pores,  tibe  secondary  phloem  and  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  ard  of  great  importance  in  these  plants. 

8.  The  secondary  fbrmations  are  more  or  less  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  longer  or  shorter  length  of  life  of  the  plant  and  to 
ihe  period  at  which  ligni£cation  takes  place. 

I.  But  the  development  of  these  secondary  formations  depends 
also  on  the  thickness  of  the  organ. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  plant  puts  forth  a  stem  above  ground,  the 
secondary  formations  cease,  and  non-flexible  elements  take  their 
place. 

6.  Secondary  formations  occur  not  only  in  those  plants  the 
caulome  of  which  has  a  so-called  medullary  phloem,  but  idso  in  the 
Crudf  eras,  where  it  is  wanting. 

7.  These  secondary  formations  always  decrease  towards  the  apex 
of  the  root,  and  are  apparently  directly  connected  with  the  primary 
peripheral  or  medullary  phloem. 

Causes  of  the  Curvature  of  growing  Organs,  t — ^The  curvatures 
of  the  growing  parts  of  plants  have  been  attributed  by  physiologists  to 
»  *Plora,'lxm.(1880)p.81. 
t  *  Bev.  Intemat.  Sci.,*  iu.  (1880)  p.  87. 
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two  catuses : — ^viz.  (1)  external  or  internal  forces  acting  directly  on  the 
increase  of  the  cell-walls^  accelerating  the  growth  on  the  convex,  and 
retarding  it  on  the  concave  side ;  (2^  an  increase  of  the  osmotiq  ten- 
sion between  the  cell-wall  and  cell-contents  on  the  convex  side. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  H^  de 
Vries  discosses  these  two  theories,  and  gives  the  following  as  his 
own  condosions :  —  When  multic^olar  organs  undergo  cnrvatore 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  the  osmotic  tension  of  the  cells  is 
first  modified,  and  the  change  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  cell- 
walls  must  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  phenomenon. 

Moyements  of  Air  and  Sap  in  the  livinff  Plant.* — ^Dr.  F.  B. 
Ton  Hohnel  has  been  engaged  daring  the  past  wree  years  on  a  very 
extensive  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  determining  several  still 
xmsettled  questions  relating  to  this  subject.  Among  tibe  numerous 
interesting  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  the  following  are 
some  of  the  more  important. 

In  relation  to  tiie  supposed  direct  communication  between  the 
vessels  and  the  stomata,  his  results  go  to  show  that  no  such  communi- 
cation exists ;  and  he  considers  that  he  has  also  disproved  Hales's  theory 
of  a  communication  between  the  lenticels  and  the  bark. 

With  regard  to  the  difiusion  of  air  through  plants,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  to  the  external  pressure.  Von  Hohnel  states  that  when 
a  negative  pressure  of  air,  or  sucticm,  takes  place  in  a  vessel  from  which 
water  has  been  removed,  this  pressure  must  not  only  descend  into  the 
vessel,  but  must  also  spread  laterally  in  both  the  radial  and  tangential 
directions.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 'powerful  suction  which  takes 
place  in  the  vessels  of  the  youngest  annual  ring  must  not  only  be  more 
or  less  uniformly  distributed  within  the  ring,  but  must  also  spread  to 
the  older  ring  next  within  it.  From  the  second  and  third  rings  water 
must  constantly  be  sucked  up  into  the  first,  in  which  it  rises  and 
passes  away  through  transpiration.  But  since  the  inner  rings  contain 
much  air  in  their  cells  and  vessels  from  the  previous  year,  the  negative 
pressure  in  them  can  never  attain  the  possible  maximum  for  the  plant 
by  the  removal  of  water,  and  must  therefore  always  remain  consider- 
ably less  than  in  the  youngest  ring.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  in  the 
second  ring  the  negative  pressure  must  be  greater  than  in  the  third,  at 
least  when  transpiration  is  active,  since  the  water  must  first  be  removed 
from  it. 

Branching  of  Dorsiyentral  Shoots.  t^Goebel  points  out  that  the 
origin  of  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  external  conformation  of  plants 
rests  on  two  hypotheses :  firstly,  the  spiral  theory ;  and  secondly,  that 
of  axillary  branching. 

If  the  spiral  theory  were  universally  true,  it  would  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  plant  would  produce  shoots  uniformly 
on  all  sides ;  and  such  a  mode  of  branching  might  be  termed  radiar. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  all  modes  of  branching  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  radiar,  as  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  contrast  not  only 

♦  *  Jahrb.  wise.  Bot./  xii.  (1879)  p.  47. 

t  *  Arbeit.  Bot  Inst.  WUrzburg/  li.  (1880)  p.  358. 
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between  the  two  ends  bf  a  growing  organism,  bnt  also  between  an 
anterior  and  posterior  side,  giving  rise  to  a  right  and  left  half,  whence 
such  a  mode  of  growth  may  fairly  be  called  symmetrical  or  htlaieraL 
The  author  proposes  to  restrict  the  term  doraivevUral  to  those  oases  of 
bilateral  structure  where  the  upper  and  under,  or  dorsal  and  ▼«!itnl 
surfaces  exhibit  organic  differences,  as  where  the  shoots  whi(^  proceed 
from  them  are  of  a  different  nature,  or  where  one  surfjEU)e  only  prodnees 
shoots  of  any  kind. 

Observations  made  chiefly  on  the  Marchantiacees,  Zosierc^  Urtica, 
Dorstenia,  and  Hyoscyamus,  have  led  Professor  Goebel  to  the  following 
general  conclusions : — 

1.  Just  as  there  are  radiar  and  bilaterally  symmetrical  (or  sygo- 
morphic)  flowers,  and  organs  of  radiar  and  dorsiventral  structure,  so  a 
distinction  may  also  be  drawn  between  radiar  and  dorsiventral 
branching.  Dorsiventral  branching  is  indicated  by  the  different  sides 
of  the  primary  organ  (the  ventral  and  dorsal  side)  behaving  dififeiently 
in  relaticm  to  the  production  of  lateral  branches,  as  in  Ccmlerpa  and  the 
Bhizocarpesd,  or  by  only  one  side  producing  lateral  branches^  as  in  the 
inflorescence  of  the  Borraginead. 

2.  Organs  with  dorsiventral  branching  occur  in  all  forms  of  plants, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated ;  the  spiral  theory  pro- 
pounded in  the  latter  case  is  incorrect,  in  relation  not  only  to  the 
history  of  development,  but  also  to  the  supposed  universality  of  Hnb 
radiar  type. 

8.  The  mutual  relations  of  leaf  and  shoot  in  dorsiventral  organs 
are  usually  dependent  on  the  total  symmetry  of  the  shoot-system. 

4.  Dorsiventral  organs  exhibit  their  dorsiventral  structure  in  reli^ 
tion  either  to  the  substratum  or  to  their  primary  organ. 

6.  In  all  cases  that  have  been  examined  it  has  be^  determined  that 
dorsiventral  branching  does  not  depend  on  subsequent  displacemeait 
or  cohesion,  but  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  growing  point.  When  displace- 
ment, &c.,  occur,  and  bring  about  a  dorsiven^al  position  of  organs 
which  originated  in  a  radiar  manner,  this  can  easily  be  made  out 

6.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  api<»l  and  interoalaiy 
growing  points,  and  between  shoots  which  spring  from  intercalary 
growing  points  and  from  intercalation.  The  former  arise  in  progres- 
sive order  approaching  the  growing  point.  The  acropetal  develop- 
ment of  lateial  organs  is  o^y  a  special  case  in  which  the  growing 
point  has  an  apical  position;  and  the  same  order  of  development 
occurs  also  when  the  growing  point  has  a  basal  position ;  and  the  two 
are  therefore  comprised  in  the  general  term  progressive  development 
of  organs.  Intercalary  growing  points  with  progressive  development 
also  originate  from  apical  growing  points ;  they  occur  not  only  in 
AlgSB,  as  Ectocarpaceaa,  but  also  in  Angiosperms,  as  in  the  inflo- 
rescence of  Ficus  carica,  in  the  leaf-axils  of  ArMloMaf  Jtfentspermtiai, 
&o.,  and  in  flowers. 

Leaves  of  Conifers.* — Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  has  observed  the  fol- 
lowing correlation  between  the  various  characters  respectively  of  the 

♦  *  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.'  (Boi),  xrii  (1880)  p.  547. 
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silver  firs  (Abies  of  Continental,  Picea'  of  British  writers),  and  the 
spmoe  firs  (Picea  of  Oontinental,  Ahies  of  British  writers).  In  those 
fiolver  firs  in  which  the  leaves  are  so  crowded  as  to  overlap  each  other 
closely,  and  where  their  relatively  flat  surfaces  permit  only  one  face 
at  a  time  to  be  exposed  to  the  light,  not  only  are  the  leaves  twisted  so 
as  to  bring  them  all  into  nearly  the  same  plane,  bat  they  are  in  many 
eases,  if  not  in  all,  endowed  with  a  power  of  alternate  elevation  and 
depression,  so  that  the  lower  snrfaco  may  be  exposed  at  times  to  the  light 
In  spruce  firs,  as  a  rule,  the  leaves  are  less  densely  packed  than  is  the 
case  with  the  silvers,  and  they  are  usually  more  or  less  four-sided. 
There  is  torsion  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  but  apparently  little  or  no 
motion  of  elevation  or  depression.  The  so-called  '*  palisade-cells  " 
are  neurly  confined  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  flat-leaved  silver  firs, 
and  are  apparentiy  connected  with  their  singular  power  of  elevation 
and  depression. 

Belationsh^D  between  light  and  Etiolin.*— The  term  etiolin  has 
been  given  by  Fringsheim  to  the  yellow  pigment  which  colours  the 
amorphous  or  granular  protoplasm  found  in  the  seedlings  of  Angio- 
sperms  in  the  dark.  Its  relationship  to  light  has  been  investigated 
by  Elfving,  who  for  this  purpose  exposed  etiolated  seedlings  for  a 
short  time  to  light,  comparing  the  results  with  others  kept  in  i£e  dark. 
He  states  that  the  yellow  colour  is  produced  only  by  the  less  re- 
frangible rays  of  light.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  absolutely  no 
etioUn  is  produced  by  blue  and  violet  light ;  but  it  may  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  are  much  less  efficacious  in  its 
formation  than  the  more  refrangible ;  as  is  indeed  also  the  case  with 
other  chemical  processes  in  the  plant  dependent  on  light. 

Growth  of  Hegatively  Heliotropio  Boots  in  the  Light  and  in 
the  Dark.! — The  accepted  explanation  of  heliotropio  curvature,  first 
proposed  by  A.  P.  De  Candolle,  is  that  growth  in  length  is  promoted 
by  dark  and  hindered  by  light,  and  that  in  consequence  a  growing 
organ  such  as  an  intemode,  exposed  to  light  on  one  side,  will  curve 
towards  the  source  of  light.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  negatively 
heliotropio  organs  should  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  light  than  in  the 
dark,  a  result  not  in  accor&noe  with  the  observations  of  Schmitz  and 
MQller  (of  Thurgau). 

F.  Darwin  hajs,  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis, 
watched  the  growtii  of  the  negatively  heliotropio  roots  of  seedlings  of 
Sinapis  (dba ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations  determines  with  cer*- 
tainty  that  at  all  events  some  negatively  heliotropio  organs  may  grow 
faster  in  the  dark  than  in  light.  The  author  is  here  led  to  agree  with 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sachs,  that  heliotropism,  like  geotropism, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  irritation,  and  that  De  Candolle's  theory  is  not 
supported  by  facts. 

Chlorophyll  in  the  Epidermis  of  the  Leaves  of  Phanerogams.!— 
It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  chlorophyll  is  absent  m>m  the 

♦  *  Arbeit.  Bot.  Inst.  Wurzburg/  ii.  (1880)  p.  495.  f  Ibid.,  p.  521. 

X  •  SB.  Akad.  Wias.*  (Wien),  Ixxix.  (1879)  Ut  Sec,  p.  87. 
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epidermal  cells  of  the  leaves  of  terrestrial  Fhanerogams  and  Yascnlar 
Cryptogams,  with  the  exception  of  the  guard-cells  of  the  stomata. 

M.  8t5hr  has  examined  the  leaves  of  102  species  of  terrestrial 
Dicotyledons  belonging  to  a  number  of  difSsrent  natural  orders,  and  in 
94  of  them  has  found  chlorophyll  in  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  epidermis. 
Among  gymnosperms  it  was  found  only  in  species  with  very  large 
leaves,  and  in  Monocotyledons  not  at  all.  In  most  cases  it  occurs  in 
the  epidermis  of  the  under  side  only  of  the  lea^  but  also  in  that  of  the 
leaf-stalk  and  stem.  This  epidermal  chlorophyll  appears  in  some 
cases  to  be  functionless,  no  starch  being  found  enclosed  in  the  grains, 
but  in  its  place  strongly  refractive  particles  not  coloured  by  iodine, 
probablv  a  product  of  transformation  of  the  original  starch.  The 
cause  of  the  normal  absence  of  chlorophyll  from  the  epidermis  of  the 
upper  sides  of  leaves  appears  to  be  its  destruction  by  too  intense  light. 

M.  Stdhr  confirms  the  ordinary  statement  iJiat  chlorophyll  is 
universally  present  in  the  epidermis  of  the  submerged  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  This  again  supports  the  view  advocated  by  Pringsheim  that 
chlorophyll  is  destroyed  by  too  intense  light. 

Belationship  of  Hypoohlorin  to  Chlorophyll.'^— In  the  fourth 
instalment  of  his  researches  on  chlorophyll,  Pringsheim  gives  further 
details  of  the  nature  of  the  hypocfUann  which  he  regards  as  one  of  its 
essential  constituents,  t  It  can  readily  be  separated  from  the  chloro- 
phyll grains  in  the  living  green  cell  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  appearing  as  a  dark  reddish-brown  or  rust-coloured  excre- 
tion, at  first  of  an  oily  nature,  but  subsequently  forming  ill-defined 
needle-crystals.  The  substance  has  more  resemblance  to  an  ethereal 
than  to  a  fat  oil.  The  hypochlorin  can  also  be  separated  by  other 
reagents,  as  picro-nitric  acid.  It  also  separates  spontaneously  from 
the  chlorophyll  grains  in  preparations  of  green  tissues  which  have  been 
preserved  for  months  in  glycerine  or  calcium  chloride.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  moist  heat,  as  by  warming  in  water  or  distilling  with  aqueous 
vapour,  another  substance  also  separates  analogous  to  hypochlorin, 
but  differing  from  it  in  being  uncrystallizable.  The  chlorophyll-grain 
from  which  the  hypochlorin  has  been  eliminated,  has  then  the  form 
of  a  spongy  porous  skeleton,  or  with  somewhat  the  structure  of  a 
sieve-plate. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  additional  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  had  previously  arrived,  that  the  hypochlorin  is  formed 
independently  in  the  chlorophyll-grain,  and  that,  in  angiosperms, 
light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  production.  The  colouring  matter 
of  the  chlorophyll,  by  its  absorptive  power  on  light,  protects  the  hypo- 
chlorin from  oxidation  in  too  intense  light. 

Gymnosperms  exhibit  a  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
hypochlorin,  as  they  have  long  been  known  to  do  with  respect  to 
chlorophyll.  Just  as  they  are  £e  only  phanerogams  whose  seedlings 
can  form,  in  an  unexplained  manner,  dilorophyll  in  the  dark,  so  they 
are  also  the  only  ones  in  which  hypodilorin  is  also  formed  under  similar 
circumstances. 

*  '  MB.  K.  Preufls.  Akad.  WiBS.'  (Berlin),  1879,  p.  860.       t  See  anie,  p.  117. 
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The  hypoohlorin  is  not  itself  the  colonriiig  matter  of  chlorophyll, 
"but  the  menstmnm  in  which  the  colooring  matter  is  formed. 

Belation  of  the  Intramolecular  to  the  Hormal  Bespiration  of 
Plants.* — In  an  inaugural  dissertation  delivered  at  WQrzborg,  J. 
Wortmann  explains  his  gromids  for  arriving  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions, viz. : — 

1.  The  immersion  of  plants  for  some  days  in  an  atmosphere  devoid 
of  oxygen  does  not  destroy  their  life. 

2.  Plants  killed  by  boiling  water  do  not  give  off  carbonic  acid 
into  vacuum,  provided  that  care  is  taken  that  there  is  no  disturbance 
by  bacteria.  The  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  caused  by  intramole- 
cular respiration  can  take  place  only  in  connection  with  living  cells. 

3.  The  gas  evolved  in  intramolecular  respiration  consists  of  pure 
carbonic  acid. 

4.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  takes  place  both  in  growing 
and  in  mature  organs ;  but  is  more  copious  in  the  former. 

5.  When  oxygen  is  given  off  no  growth  takes  place. 

The  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  the  product  of  intramolecular  pro- 
cesses ;  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  therefore  takes  no  part  in  the 
production  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  source  of  this  carbonic  acid  is  a  process  analogous  to  fermen- 
tation, induced  in  the  molecules  of  sugar  and  other  carbohydrates  by 
the  molecules  of  albuminoids  which  are  constantly  being  decomposed 
and  then  regenerated  by  other  carbohydrate  molecules;  the  result 
being  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  alcohoL  Particles  of 
alcohol  in  the  nascent  condition  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  are  now 
oxidized  by  the  free  oxygen,  and  converted  into  isomers  of  acetic  acid, 
the  molecules  of  which  are  again  converted  into  molecules  of  sugar* 
The  following  equations  will  represent  these  consecutive  changes. 

(1)  3  C.H«0,  =  6  CAOH  +  6  00^. 

(2)  6 CAOH  +  120  =  2 C.H«Oe  +  6H,0. 

Phenomena  of  Pressure  in  Stems.! — ^Dr.  J.  Boehm  has  repeated 
the  previous  experiments  of  Pittra  in  elucidation  of  the  phenomena 
known  as  '' weeping"  and  '* bleeding,"  and  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  these  processes  are  not  caused,  as  Pittra  believed,  by 
osmose,  but  by  gases  which  are  set  free  in  the  submerged  branches 
and  roots  in  consequence  of  internal  respiration  and  of  butyric  fermen- 
tation. The  .circumstance  that  the  bleeding  is  always  suspended  in 
cuttings  which,  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  vapour,  dip  into 
the  water  only  at  the  lower  end,  and  in  branches  with  green  bark 
which  are  completely  submerged  in  water  in  broad  daylight,  appears 
altogether  opposed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pressure  is  caused  by 
osmose. 

Exudations  of  Drops  and  Injection  in  Leaves. ^ — Dr.  J.  W. 
Moll  gives  the  following  as  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
his  researches  on  this  subject,  viz. : — 

♦  « Bot.  Zeii,'  xxxviii.  (1880)  p.  25.  f  Ibid^  p.  33.  %  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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1.  In  ft  large  number  of  the  plants  ezannned  drope  exade  from  the 
leaves  at  different  spots  when  water  is  forced  in. 

2.  In  many  plants  the  result  of  forcing  in  water  is  an  injection 
into  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  leaves,  with  or  without  the 
exudation  of  drops.  This  is  indicated  by  the  dark  green  colour  of 
the  under  side  and  the  transparency  of  the  entire  leaf. 

8.  In  those  plants  which  display  both  injection  and  exudation  of 
drops,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  only  the  younger  leaves  exude 
water,  while  older  leaves  of  the  same  phuit  exhibit  injection  only  or 
both  phenomena  conjointly. 

Air  as  a  Oerm-carrier.*— After  a  long  and  very  unfavourable 
review  of  the  labours  of  previous  aeroscopists,  including  Pasteur, 
Lewis,  and  Douglas  Cunningham,  Dr.  Wemich  describes  certain  ex- 
periments on  the  action  of  air-currents  upon  germs.  His  apparatus 
is  essentially  a  modification  of  that  previously  employed  by  Nageli. 
Filtered  air  is  drawn  through  or  over  the  germ-containing  material, 
and  thence  into  a  vessel  containing  pabulum,  sterilized  by  boiling. 

He  finds  (a)  that  thoroughly  dried  compact  masses  contain- 
ing germs,  e.g.  slices  of  potato  bearing  crusts  of  Micrococci^  and 
similar  incrustations  on  glass,  wire,  &c.,  yield  no  germs,  even  to  the 
strongest  air-current ;  (6)  that  coarse  and  fine  dust  is  easily  carried 
over  in  the  stream  of  air,  and  the  germs  it  may  contain  develop  all 
the  more  surely  if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  their 
former  pabulum ;  (c)  that  porous  bodies  of  different  kinds  saturated 
with  putrefying  fluids  and  then  carefully  dried,  yield  germs  to  the 
air-stroam,  but  slight  m<Hstening  of  the  porous  body  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  this ;  (d)  that  slimy  surfinces  beiuing  germs  may  be  slightly 
dried  by  the  current  of  air  and  germs  then  taken  up ;  (e)  that  germs 
are  not  taken  up  from  a  fluid  through  which  air  passes  if  the  forma- 
tion of  spray  and  foam  be  guarded  against 

The  author  then  discusses  the  bearing  of  these  results  upon  the 
ventilation  of  hospitals,  and  concludes  that  while  it  is  doubtless  im- 
portant as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  stirring  up  the  dust  of  sick 
rooms,  and  to  ventilate  them  by  as  regular  and  gentle  a  stream  of  air 
as  possible,  the  importance  of  the  air  as  a  vehide  of  infectious  germs 
has  been  much  exaggerated. 

B.    CBYPTOGAMIA. 

Cell-nucleus  in  Tlialloph7te8.t — ^As  a  sequel  to  his  discovery  of  a 
plurality  of  nuclei  in  the  cells  of  the  Siphonocladiaoeie,^  Professor 
Bchmitz,  of  Bonn,  has  carried  on  tf  series  of  similar  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  cell-structure  in  other  Thallophytes,  especially 
those  hitherto  considered  to  be  destitute  of  a' nucleus,!  including, 
according  to  A.  Braun,  the  Ohroococcaceae,  Oscillariead,  Nostochineie, 
Palmellacece,  Cladophorefld,  and  Siphoneaa.  The  following  were  the 
most  interesting  iresults  attained : — 

In  the  Siphonefld  the  species  especially  examined  were  Codium 

•  •Arch.  path.  Anat  n.  Physiol.'  (Viichow),  Ixxix.  (1880)  p.  424. 
t  *  SB.  Niederrhein.  Qes.  Natar-  a.  Heilk./  Bonn,  Aug.  4. 1879. 
:  See  p.  493.  §  See  also  ante,  p.  111. 
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tomentoawn,  Vaucheria  semUs^  and  Caulerpa  prdifera.  In  all  these 
cases  a  nnmber  of  nuclei  (often  very  minute)  were  found  embedded  in 
the  parietal  layer  of  chlorophyll  in  the  elongated  tubular  cell,  as  also 
in  the  sexual  reproductive  cells  of  Vaucheria, 

In  Conferva  the  structure  in  this  respect  was  found  to  be  various. 
The  smaller  species  all  contained  a  single  nucleus  in  each  cell; 
while  in  some  larger  kinds  there  were  two,  multiplied  by  bipartition 
before  the  division  of  the  cell,  so  that  for  a  short  time  before  cell- 
division  each  cell  contained  four  nuclei. 

In  Ulva  the  presence  of  a  single  very  small  nucleus  was  deter- 
mined in  each  cell ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  Monostroma  huUosumy 
in  addition  to  the  single  large  starch-grain. 

In  Chlamydomonaa  the  cellHstructure  is  the  same,  whether  in  the 
resting  or  in  the  glceocystic  condition.  The  single  oviform  cell 
contains  at  the  anterior  end  a  funnel-shaped  vacuole.  At  the  broader 
posterior  end  is  a  moderately  large  starch-grain.  The  rest  of  the 
protoplasm  is  apparently  of  a  uniform  green  colour,  and  contains  a 
smaller  or  larger  number  of  protoplasmic  corpuscles.  Only  the 
anterior  end  is  colourless,  and  contains  a  small  spherical  nucleus, 
directly  beneath  tlie  point  of  insertion  of  the  cilia.  A  nucleus  was 
also  detected  in  the  resting  cells  of  Euglena, 

In  several  species  of  Ghrodlepua  and  Olceocapaa  the  presence  of  a 
nucleus  was  also  substantiated,  as  also  in  OsciUaria  princ^. 

In  Saprdegnia  and  nearly  allied  genera,  the  following  is  the  uni- 
form cell-structure.  The  cell- wall  of  the  tubular  branched  thallus  is 
completely  clothed  by  a  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm,  strings  of  proto- 
plasm also  passing  through  the  cell-cavity.  Embedded  in  the  parietal 
layer  are  always  a  number  of  roundish  nucleL  The  same  structure 
occurs  in  species  of  Peronospora,  Mucar,  Ghytridium^  <&c. 

In  Saccharomyces  cerevisice,  the  reagents  employed  discovered  a 
single  spherical  central  nucleus  in  each  cell,  embedded  in  the  proto- 
pla^  near  the  vacuole.  In  Oidium  lactis  there  are  several  in  each 
cell. 

In  the  asci  of  the  Ascosporeca^  as  already  observed  by  De  Bary, 
a  single  original  nucleus  divides  into  two,  four,  and  finally  into  eight 
nuclei. 

In  the  Myasomycetes,  Dr.  Schmitz  has  at  present  confined  his 
attention  to  the  plasmodia.  In  these  were  found  nuclei  in  very  large 
numbers. 

The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  large  number  of 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  of  which  only  some  have  here 
been  referred  to,  is  that  in  all  the  Thallophytes  the  cells  invariably 
contain  one  or  more  nuclei,  organisms  destitute  of  a  nucleus  being 
altogether  unknown.  It  has  heretofore  been  stated  that  such  a  condi- 
tion may  occur  temporarily  in  the  interval  between  the  absorption  of 
a  nucleus  and  the  free-formation  of  fresh  nuclei.  This,  however,  has 
never  been  observed  by  the  author ;  and,  from  analogy,  he  considers  it 
probable  it  never  occurs,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of 
a  nucleus  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  living  cell. 

The  same  he  believes  also  to  be  the  case  in  all  the  higher  plants, 
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as,  for  mfltanoe,  in  the  gnard-celk  of  the  stomata,  wliere  it  has  erro- 
neoosly  been  stated  that  the  naoleua  may  disappear  while  the  cell  ia 
still  in  a  living  state. 

The  reagent  chiefly  employed  by  Dr.  Schmitz  for  the  detection  of 
the  cell-nacleus  is  an  aqneoos  solution  of  hsomatoxylin,  to  which  in 
some  cases  a  small  quantity  of  alum  was  added,  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  mixture  then  mixed  wiUi  the  glycerine.  This  mixture  was  applied 
directly  to  the  cell  after  killing  it  with  alcohol  or  osmic  acid. 
When  properly  applied,  the  interior  of  the  cell-nucleus  then  assumes 
an  int^ise  blue  colour,  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  is  more  feebly  coloured 
blue,  while  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  remains  uncolouied.  This 
preparation  is  especially  us^nl  for  detecting  the  division  of  the 
'  nudei. 

Embryology  of  the  ArchegoniatsB.*'— E.  Ooebel  gives  a  brief 
risumS  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Arch^oniatsBy 
including  in  this  term  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Muscineie  (Cor- 
mophytee).  It  is  based  mainly  on  the  published  observations  of 
Eienitz-Gerlofl^  Sadebeck,  Leitgeb,  Hegelmaier,  Pfeffer,  of  the  author 
himself,  and  others. 

« 
Oryptogamia  Vascularia. 

Bundle-sheafh  in  FolypodiaceflB.t — ^In  all  the  Polypodiaceffi  the 
fibrovascular  bundles,  both  of  the  frond  and  of  the  rhiaome  and  roots, 
are  surrounded  by  a  bundle-sheath  which  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Prantl  considers  the  bundle- 
sheath  of  ferns  to  have  its  origin  in  the  prooambium,  while  Bussow 
refers  it  to  the  fundamental  tissue.  An  examination  of  a  number  of 
species  has  led  Dr.  J.  E.  Weiss  to  agree  rather  with  the  former  view, 
and  to  regard  it  as  either  a  product  of  the  procambium  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent layer  of  tissue.    The  following  are  his  reasons : — 

The  arrangement  and  size,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  behaviour  of 
the  innermost  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  in  contrast  to  the  small 
size  of  those  of  the  bundle-sheath,  and  the  position  of  the  radial  walls 
of  the  latter,  do  not  favour  the  idea  that  the  two  tissues  havd  a 
common  origin;  while  in  the  case  of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons 
it  is  easily  proved  that  the  bundle-sheath  originates  from  the  funda- 
mental tissue. 

The  bundle-sheath,  with  the  cells  which  mostly  stand  in  perfectly 
radial  rows,  originates  from  a  single  cell ;  but  these  cells  are  larger 
than  the  phloem-ceUs  which  are  irregularly  arranged  adjacent  to  them 
within,  but  otherwise  behave  in  the  same  manner. 

The  bimdle-sheath  originates  at  the  same  time  as  the  procam- 
bial  fibrovascular  bundle,  when  the  cells  of  the  fundamentid  tissue 
have  already  attained  a  certain  size  and  development. 

If  the  bundle-sheath  and  its  sister  cells  belonged  to  the  fdnda- 
mental  tissue,  they  would  be  formed  in  centripetal  order ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  at  least  in  Pteria  aquUina. 

♦  'Arbeit.  Bot  Inst  Wiirzburg,'  ii  (1880)  p.  487. 
t  *  Flora,'  Ixlii.  (1880)  p.  119. 
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'  Prothallinm  of  Ferns.*— Leitgeb  returns  to  this  subject  in  a 
series  of  investigations  carried  on  chiefly  on  the  prothaUium  of  CerO' 
iopteris  thalidroides ;  and  confirms  his  conclusions  previously  arrived 
Bt,t  viz. : — (1)  The  dorsiventral  structure  of  the  prothallium  of  ferns 
is  an  effect  of  light,  and  is  no  way  affectcSd  by  gravitation ;  (2)  a 
reversal  of  the  two  sides  of  the  prothallium  may  be  brought  about  by 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  and  the  dorsiventral  structure 
is  consequently  not  inherent  in  it ;  and  (3)  the  archegonia  and  rhi- 
zoids  are  always  developed  on  the  shaded  side.  The  position  of  the 
antheridia  is  on  the  contrary  very  various  in  different  species.  In 
some  species  they  occur  chiefly  on  the  edges,  in  others  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  ventral  side. 

Affinities  of  the  Carboniferous  8ifi^llariflB4— The  affinities  of  the 
SigiUaricB  are  still  in  dispute.  English  palaBobotanists  regard  them  as 
representing  the  highest  modifications  of  the  LycopodiaceaB.  The 
French  and  some  Americans  elevate  them  to  the  G^pmosperms.  The 
only  plants  associated  with  the  SigiUaruB  in  the  carboniferous  forests, 
that  exhibit  any  possible  affinities  with  them,  are  the  Lepidodendra  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Gymnospermous  Dadoaylons  and  ChrdaUea  on 
the  other. 

The  old  idea  that  SigiUarioi  must  have  consisted  of  large  branch- 
less stems  must  be  alMtndoned.  The  external  leaf-scars  exhibit 
nothing  distinctive ;  for  some  types  have  the  vertical  flutings  of  the 
stem  and  the  linearly  disposed  1^-scars  of  the  Syringodendrn^  whilst 
others,  such  as  Stgillaria  degans  and  sptnuZosa,  exhibit  the  diagonal 
arrangement  of  the  leaf-scars  characteristic  of  the  Lepidodendra.  The 
oorticAl  tissues  in  the  two  types  of  Lepidodendra  and  SigiUarice  are 
absolutely  identical,  and  it  is  upon  supposed  distinctions  in  the  vascu- 
lar axis  ihat  French  botanists  rely.  According  to  them,  the  Lepido- 
dendra have  a  vascular  axis  on  which  the  scaliunform  vessels  are  not 
arranged  in  any  radial  order,  nor  increased  in  bulk  by  any  exogenous 
mode  of  growth ;  in  the  SigUlarioB,  whilst  the  central  part  of  the  vas- 
cular area  is  occupied  by  a  cylinder  in  all  respects  identical  with  that 
of  the  Lepidodendra^  it  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  zone  in  which  the 
vascular  wedges  are  radially  disposed,  are  separated  by  medullary 
rays,  and  have  grown  exogenously  through  the  operation  of  a  cambium 
layer. 

These  supposed  differences  Professor  W.  0.  Williamson  denies 
to  be  even  generic,  much  less  ordinal,  since  in  several  cases  they  can 
be  shown  to  be  due  solely  to  age,  specimens  having  been  found  exhi- 
biting transitional  stages.    When  a  Lepidodendron  is  about  to  dicho- 
tomize, the  vascular  cylinder  splits  into  two  horseshoe-shaped  halves. 
The  same  tiJces  place  in  Sigillaria.     The  invariable  dichotomiza- 
tion  is  in    itself  a  Lycopodiaceous    feature.      Van  Tieghem  has 
shown  that  the  ultimate  roots  of  the  Lycopodiaceaa  and  of  the 
OphioglossiaceaB  have  a  peculiar  structure  of  their  own.  In  the  Cycades, 
Conifers,  and  in  other  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  centre  of  each  root 
♦  *  SB.  k.  Akad.  Wise.  (Wien),*  Ixxx.  (1880),  let  Sec.,  p.  201. 
t  See  this  Journal,  li  (1879)  p.  917. 
X  *  Bep.  Brit  Assoa  Adv.  Soi.,'  1879,  p.  346. 
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is  ooonpied  by  a  cellular  procambium  enclosed  within  a  perioam- 
bimn  or  special  cellular  sheath.  From  this  sheath,  at  points  locate^ 
at  measorod  distances  and  in  varying  numbers,  several,  hut  never 
lesB  than  two,  bundles  of  vessels  are  developed ;  but  at  the  free  ends 
of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  roots,  in  the  case  of  Lycopodium^ 
and  throughout  the  entire  length  in  SelagineUa,  only  one  such  pro- 
cambial  bundle  makes  its  appearance.  '>^en  perfected,  this  bundle 
exhibits  a  triangular  form  in  the  transverse  section,  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  which  always  remains  adherent  to  the  pericambium,  being 
occupied  by  the  small  and  first  formed  vessels,  whilst  its  broad  base, 
composed  of  larger  vessels,  projects  into  the  centre  of  the  pericambium. 
These  conditions  reappear  in  tiie  most  exact  manner  in  the  rootlets 
of  the  Stigmaria  ficoideSy  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  roots  of 
SigiUaria,  as  well  as  of  Lepidodendron. 

This  and  numerous  other  facts  Professor  Williamson  holds  to  be 
conclusive  of  at  least  the  ordinal  unity  of  the  Lepidodendra  and  the 
SigillarioBy  and  of  the  Cryptogamic  character  of  both. 

MuBciness. 

Comparatiye  Anatomy  of  MarohantiaeesB.* — ^K'(3oebel  is  able, 
from  his  examination  of  two  of  the  most  common  native  species  of 
Marchantiaceaa,  to  establish  a  higher  development  of  tissue  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist  in  Thallophytes. 

In  Fegatdla  conica  the  central  region  of  the  thallus  possesses  a 
number  of  continuous  mucilage-passages ;  in  a  not  specially  vigorous 
specimen  as  many  as  ten  were  counted. 

Preissia  commutata  also  has  isolated  mucilage-cells,  and  in  addition, 
a  skeleton  of  isolated  rudimentary  fibrovascular  bundles.  These  latter 
appear  merely  to  serve  for  strengthening  the  thallus,  and  not  to  fulfil 
any  other  function. 

Structure  of  AnthoceroteflB.t — In  the  most  recent  part  of  his  work 
on  the  Hepatic89,  Leitgeb  discusses  the  structure  and  relationship  of 
the  small  number  of  genera  which  make  up  the  group  of  Anthooeroteaa. 
He  considers  the  nearest  affinity  of  the  group  to  be  with  the  genus 
Biella  of  Jungermanniacete  (EicciaceaB).  The  basilar  increase  of  the 
capsule  he  regards  as  equivalent  to  the  growth  of  the  seta  of  the 
capsule  of  Jungermannia.  To  the  three  genera,  AnthoceroSy  Dendro- 
ceroSy  and  NotothyloSy  he  proposes  to  add  a  fourth,  AnthocerUeSy 
separated  from  Anthoceros  by  the  absence  of  stomata  in  the  wall  of 
the  capsule,  and  by  having  elaters  with  spiral  thickening-band. 

PungL 

Parasitic  Fungus  of  the  Mulberry4— A.  Bertoloni  disputes  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  Piccone,  that  the  fungus-mycelium  so 
destructive  to  the  mulberry  trees  in  Italy  is  that  of  Agaricus  meUeus. 
He  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  belongs  to  Fdyporus  Mori, 

♦  *  Arbeit  Boi  Inst  Wtiraburg/  ii.  (1880)  p.  529. 

t  '  Untersuch.  ii.  d.  Lebermoose/  von  Dr.  H.  Leitgeb.   5  Heft,  Anthooeroteen. 
Graz,  1879 ;  see  *  Bot.  Zeit.,'  xxxviii.  (1880)  p.  157. 
X  'Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot  Ital./  xii.  (1880)  p.  19. 
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He  regards  fdngi  as  divisible  into  two  classes,  true  parasites  and 
false  parasites  (saprophytes),  the  genns  Polyporu8  belonging  to  the 
former,  Agaricus  to  the  latter.  There  is  moreover  a  difference  in  the 
stmctiure  of  the  mycelium  of  the  two  fungi,  that  of  the  Agaricus 
being  unsegmented,  while  that  of  the  Polyporus  is  segmented,  and 
thickened  at  the  articulations.  There  are  other  &cts  also  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  confirm  the  previous  conclusion  of 
G.  Bertoloni,  that  the  parasitic  fungus  of  the  mulberry  is  Polyporus 
Mori. 

Beversed  Polyporus.* — ^In  a  partially  cleared  wood  near  Mtiggen- 
burg,  S.  Schulzer  haa  made  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  Polyporus^ 
belonging  to  the  section  Apus,  with  the  perforated  hymenium  occu- 
pying the  upper  side,  while  the  concave  under  side  is  barren.  It  was 
growing  on  a  prostrate  trunk,  in  considerable  quantities,  imbricated, 
and  cohering  in  growth  ;  every  specimen  exhibiting  this  unique  pecu- 
liarity, from  the  earliest  stage  of  a  shapeless  tuber  to  that  of  perfeet 
development.  The  somewhat  thin  pilous  was  irregularly  semicircular 
or  ki&ey-shaped,  always  with  revolute  margin,  the  upper  surface 
therefore  being  convex,  and  the  lower  surface  concave.  Growing 
along  with  it  were  Thel^hora  hirsuta  and  an  Irpex^  all  of  which 
exhibited  the  normal  structure.  Schulzer  proposes  for  this  singular 
form  the  name  Polyporus  dbversus,  and  promises  a  more  detailed 
description. 

Fossil  Fungi  from  the  Lower  Coal  Hea8ures.t  —  Two  papers 
have  been  read  on  this  subject  before  the  Yorkshire  Geological  and 
Polytechnic  Society  by  Messrs.  W.  Gash  and  T.  Hick.  In  a  previous 
communication,  a  list  of  plants  which  had  been  discovered  in  the 
lower  coal  measures  near  Halifiu  was  given.  At  that  time  only 
one  species  of  fossil  fungus  had  been  discovered ;  since  then,  however, 
Mr.  Binn  has  brought  to  light  additional  examples  of  fungoid  growth. 
The  specimens,  taken  from  some  nodules,  were  exhibited  in  three 
microscopic  slides.  The  first  was  a  transverse  section  of  the  petiole  of 
the  fern,  and  a  similar  section  of  a  branchlet  or  rootlet  of  some  other 
plant.  The  fern  {Zygopteris  Lacatii)  evidently  lay  exposed  for  some 
time  to  the  atmosphere  before  fossilization  set  in,  and  during  that 
period  it  was  attacked  by  the  fungi.  The  vegetative  part  of  the 
fungus  consists  of  a  large  number  of  very  delicate  hyph®,  not  more 
than  yp^po  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  frequently  branched.  In  one 
respect  the  hyphaa  differ  from  those  of  most  fungi  in  exhibiting  at 
different  points  what  appear  to  be  a  number  of  closely  approximated 
constrictions  which  give  the  filaments  at  these  points  a  moniliform 
character — ^possibly  the  constrictions  may  be  transverse  septa.  The 
reproductive  organs  are  unfortunately  neither  abundant  nor  well- 
defined,  indeed  the  only  structures  to  which  reproductive  functions  can 
be  assigned  are  minute  spherical  bodies,  apparently  produced  at  the 
extremities  of  the  hyphsB,  or  their  branches.  They  are  probably 
oospores.  The  fungi,  from  various  characteristics,  probably  belong 
to  the  suborder  PerouosporeaB. 

»  •  Flora,'  Ixiii.  (1880)  p.  79.  t  *  Science-Gossip,*  1880,  p.  67. 
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The  second  slide  exhibited  a  section  cat  parallel  to  the  first,  from 
the  same  species  of  material,  and  nearly  identical  with  it  The  slide 
confirms  the  results  obtained  from  the  first,  bat  it  does  not  oontain 
a  greater  number  of  the  supposed  oospores.  The  third  slide  was 
entirely  di£Eerent,  having  been  cut  from  material  obtained  from  a 
different  pit  It  consists  of  small  and  disconnected  fragments  of 
vegetable  tissue,  most  probably  the  broken  debris  of  several  plants. 
In  and  between-  these  fragments  are  immense  numbers  of  small  round 
bodies,  the  spores  of  some  fungus,  but  no  trace  of  mycelium  or  any 
filamentous  structure  has  been  discovered.  In  this  peculiarity  they 
very  much  resemble  the  Myxomycetes.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
fossil  spores  may  be  of  a  myxomycetous  nature,  seeing  that  they  occur 
in  and  among  tissues  that  are  partially  decayed,  and  in  so  fiir  re- 
semble the  conditions  that  favour  the  development  of  existing  forma. 
The  size  and  appearance  of  the  fossil  forms  also  agree  almost  exactly 
with  that  of  existing  specimens. 

Alcoholic  Fermentation.* — To  prove  the  existence  of  a  soluble 
ferment,  Mr.  D.  Cochin  prepared  yeast-water  from  beer-yeast,  accord- 
ing to  Pasteur's  method,  by  boiling  it  with  water  in  the  propc»*tion  of 
100  grams  per  litre,  and  filtering  at  once.  The  filtrate  was  mixed 
with  beer-wort,  at  a  temperature  of  25^-30°  C.  No  fermentation  set  in, 
but  on  sowing  some  of  the  residue  in  beer-wort,  fermentation  took 
place  with  great  rapidity.  This  appears  to  contradict  Berthelofb 
statement  t  that  a  soluble  ferment  does  exist 

M.  Berthelot  in  a  subsequent  note  f  points  out  that  a  liquid  in 
which  yeast  is  actually  growing  does  not  cause  alcoholic  fermentation, 
and  if  a  soluble  ferment  exists  at  all,  it  must  be  sought  for  under 
conditions  analogous  to  those  in  which  digestive  ferments  are  formed, 
viz.  under  the  influence  of  the  food  whi<£  the  ferment  is  intended  to 
digest. 

M.  Cochin  replies  §  to  M.  Berthelot's  criticism  and  states  that  the 
ferment  he  used  was  stable,  contained  no  organisms  im  the  state  of 
growth,  and  although  capable  of  inverting  sugar,  did  not  induce  alco- 
holic fermentation. 

Fungi  of  Beer-wort  and  other  Fermenting  Liquid8.|| — ^M.  E.  O. 
Hansen  publishes  the  result  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  experiments 
carried  on  at  the  physiological  laboratory  at  Carlsberg  (CopenhagenX 
on  the  organic  substances  found  in  fermenting  liquids,  and  on  their 
presence  in  the  atmosphere.  Among  a  large  number  of  results 
obtained,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  interesting. 

The  experiments  on  beer  were  made  on  the  wort  already  infused 
with  hop ;  the  objects  of  experiment  were  exposed  to  the  air  both 
when  there  was  a  free  current,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  number 
of  different  trees.  M.  Hansen  confirms  the  statement  of  Tyndall  and 
Pasteur,  that  the  Saocharomyces  is  not  nearly  so  widely  distributed  in 

*  'Gomptes  Bencliis,'  Ixxxix.  (1879)  p.  786;  see  *JoanL  Ohem.  8oc.,'  Abstr., 
xxxviii.  (1880)  pp.  276-7. 

t  Ibid.,  Ixxxiii.  p.  9.  X  I^d.,  Ixxxix.  p.  806.  §  Ibid.,  p.  992. 

n  *  CV)mpte  Bcndu  Trav.  Lab.  Oarlsberg,'  il  (1879),  French  r^Bum^  p.  49. 
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the  air  as  bacteria  and  monld-sporeB.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
different  trees  eonld  not  with  certainty  be  stated  to  have  any  percep- 
tible effect  on  the  organisms  contained  in  the  air. 

Observations  were  also  made  on  the  pellicles  which  appear  on  the 
snr&ce  of  fermenting  fluids.  The  temperature  80^-84^  0,  was  found 
the  most  fayourable  to  the  production  of  Mycoderma  oceH  and  PoB' 
ieurianum.  At  low  temperatures  Sacckar(myce%  Mycoderma  prevails 
almost  exclusively ;  but  as  the  temperature  rises  it  gives  place  to 
microbacteria ;  15^  C.  is  its  optimum  temperature;  above  26^  0. 
it  is  unable  to  thrive.  At  high  temperatures,  as  above  85^  0„ 
Bactlhu  BubtiUs  and  Spirillum  tenue  are  the  prevailing  forms ;  but  the 
former  can  exist  at  any  temperature  above  zero. 

The  author  is  unable  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  Bussian 
physiologist  Horvath  that  rest  promotes,  while  motion  retards  the 
production  of  ferments  in  general. 

Vital  Power  of  Schizomycetes  in  Absence  of  Oxygen.*— J.  W. 
Gunning  has  previously  published  an  account  of  his  researches,  from 
which  he  draws  the  conclusions  that  substances  capable  of  putrefao- 
tion  when  enclosed  in  vessels  from  which  nearly  all  oxygen  has  been 
removed,  act  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  oxygen  has  been*  com- 
pletely removed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  in  caustic  soda 
mixed  with  indigo,  no  putrefaction  occurs,  and  the  organisms  which 
produce  putrefaction  are  killed. 

The  present  paper  is  a  reply  to  Nencki's  objections,  who  con- 
sidered t  that  Gunmng's  experiments  were  inaccurate.  Gunning  has 
shown  that  the  apparatus  employed  to  produce  what  Nencki  termed 
^ space  freed  from  oxygen"  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  it  contains  enough  oxygen  to  colour  ferrous  ferrocyanide  deep 
blue.  Nencfci  also  supposed  that  the  presence  of  products  of  fer- 
mentation stopped  all  action  of  the  organisms.  To  controvert  this 
statement,  Gunning  adduces  experiments  which  were  already  in  pro- 
gress before  Nencki  had  published  his  objections.  These  consisted  in 
keeping  putrefying  matter  in  tubes  in  which  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
air  were  enclosed.  As  was  to  be  expected,  fermentation  proceeded 
farthest  in  the  tubes  containing  pure  oxygen,  less  far  in  those  contain- 
ing air,  and  yery  much  less  in  those  containing  hydrogen.  The 
amount  of  decomposition  was  ascertained  by  estimating  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  ammonia,  and  volatile  acids.  Nencki's  last  objection  was 
that  by  some  chance  the  liquids  affected  may  have  come  in  contact 
with  only  tiiose  bacteria  which  require  oxygen  for  their  existence. 
This  objection  is  shown  by  Gunning  to  depend  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  Pasteur's  researches,  viz.  that  two  such  varieties  exist.  Pasteur 
beUeyee  that  such  ferments  as  exist  at  the  surface  of  a  putrefying 
medium  obtain  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid  derive  oxygen  from  the  decomposing  substance,  but  does  not 
imagine  two  varieties  to  exist.  Besides,  even  were  there  such  difiGarent 
organisms,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  from  some  chance  a  liquid 

♦  '  Joum.  prakt  Ghetn.,'  xx.  p.  434 ;  see  •  Journ.  Ohem.  Soc,'  Absir.,  xxxviii. 
(1880)  p.  277. 

t  See  this  Journal,  iii.  (1880)  p.  132. 
VOL.  ni.  2  K 
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should  become  infected  with  onlj  one  yariety,  and  that  the  geims  of 
the  other  variety,  which  wonld  be  jnst  as  likely  to  be  prnent  in  ur  to 
the  same  extend  ehonld  have  no  influence. 

Effidcts  of  Temperature  on  Bacillus  anthracis.* — Prc^essor  FriBcb 
has  experimented  on  the  effects  of  abnormally  low  temperatures  on 
these  organisms.  The  instrument  of  investigation  brought  the  tem- 
perature down  to  —  111°,  where  it  remained  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
gradually  rose;  on  the  whole  the  test-fluids  may  be  said  to  have 
been  for  about  five  and  a  half  hours  at  —  22  *  6°  G.  Notwithstanding 
this  enormous  change  in  their  condition  the  Bacilli  were  apparently 
uninjur^,  for  the  growth  of  filaments  and  the  formation  of  spores 
went  on  as  before;  when,  however,  they  were  used  for  injection 
purposes,  the  experiments  were  found  to  be  in  one  sense  successful, 
for  there  were  no  rods  found  in  the  blood  of  the  animals  injected, 
and  the  spores  only  once  developed  their  characteristic  figure ;  the 
latter  result  shows  that  against  extreme  cold,  just  as  against  all  other 
adverse  circumstances,  the  spores  have  a  greater  power  of  resistance 
than  the  homogeneous  rods. 

Unfortunately  the  Bacteria  of  diphtheritis  and  puerperal  fever  did 
not  experience  any  harm  from  being  cooled  down  to  —  87*5°  C. 

Fungus-pests  of  the  Fotato.t~The  exhaustive  work  by  Beinke 
and  Berthold  on  this  subject  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  treats  of  the  moist  decay  of  the  potato  tubers,  the  authors  regard- 
ing as  the  direct  cause  of  tms  disease  the  appearance  in  the  plant  of 
bi^ria,  BaciUtu  tubtilis  Cohn,  and  a  new  form,  called  by  the  authors 
Bacterium  Navicula,  Potatoes  weakened  by  the  PhyU^hthora  axe 
especiallv,  though  not  exclusively,  predisposed  to  this  form  of  disease. 
Otiier  Schizomycetes  may  also  co-operate.  The  decay  is  then  further 
promoted  by  other  saprophytic  fungi. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  treats  of  the  history  of  developm^it 
of  the  most  important  of  these : — Hypomyces  Solatd,  a  pyrenomycete 
whose  conidial  form  is  known  as  FuaUporium  Solani;  Neetria 
Solaniy  the  conidial  form  of  which  is  known  as  Spicaria;  Chcetoimum 
ho9lrychode$  and  crispatumy  Stysanus  Stemonitis  and  capitatua^  and 
VerticiUium  (Acroatdlagmus  Cord.)  cinnaharinum.  The  third  section 
is  concerned  with  the  crinkling  of  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  the  cause 
of  which  disease  is  referred  by  the  authors  to  the  attecks  of  a  fungus 
which  they  name  VerticiUium  aJboairum. 

SpirochflBte  dentioola.^ — The  organism  which  is  always  fraud 
in  the  mucilage  of  the  teeth  and  tcmgue,  and  often  in  close  connection 
with  the  epithelium,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  investigation  by 
Dr.  Budolf  Amdt.  In  connection  with  the  epithelium  are  true 
BacteriOj  Bacilli  and  Vibrionea,  Among  the  zooglcea^olonieB  are  also 
traces  of  colonies  of  BaciUus  and  Leptothrix;  and  together  with 
these  the  peculiar  Spiroehcete  denticolay  consisting  of  spiraUy  coiled 

•  •Zeitschr.  geaammt  Naturwiss/  (Giebel),  Hi.  (1879)  p.  884. 
t  '  Die  Zenetznng  der  Kartoffel  dnrdi  Pilze,'  von  J.  Reinke  u.  O.  Berthdd. 
9  Taf.    Berlin,  1879.    See  « Bot.  Zeit,'  xxxviii.  (1880)  p.  44. 
X  *  Arch.  path.  Anat.  u.  Phye.'  (Virchow),  hcxix.  (1880)  p.  76. 
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tlireads  about  0*01-0*02  fi  in  diameter,  and  liaying  a  length  of  5  to 
15  or  20  fu  The  number  of  coils  varies  from  1  to  8  or  10.  They 
have  a  imiform  yermiform  motion.  The  complete  history  of  this 
organism  is  at  present  unknown,  but  the  author  regards  it  as  probably 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  true  Bacteria. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Bacteria  in  PutrefJ^ing  Liquids.*—* 
Professors  Nencki  and  7.  Bchaffer  have  found  that  on  adding  a  few 
drops  of  acid  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic)  to  a  liquid  containing 
Bacteria,  and  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes,  the  Bacteria  shrivel  up  and 
settle ;  the  liquid  may  then  be  filtered  and  the  Biieteria  separated  in  a 
**  chemically  pure "  condition.  Of  course  the  fluid  must  contain  no 
substances  precipitable  by  boiling,  such  as  albumen.  Ordinary  gelatin 
was  therefore  chosen  as  a  suitable  medium  for  propagating  the  growth 
of  Bacteria, 

The  dried  mass  of  Bacteria  was  ^t  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and 
the  alcohoUo  extract  then  heated  with  ether.  A  slight  brownish 
residue  of  a  substance  resembling  peptone  was  left.  The  ethereal 
extract  contained  the  fat,  the  elementary  composition  of  which — 
72*54  per  cent.  C,  and  11*78  per  cent  H — corresponds  fedrly  with 
that  of  vegetable  and  animal  fots,  but  contains  1*5  per  ceni  too  litde 
carbon. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  change  in  the  composition  of 
Bacteria  occurs  in  the  course  of  their  development,  analyses  were  made 
of  undeveloped  granules,  of  a  mixture  of  granules  and  rodlike  bodies, 
and  of  the  rodlike  bodies  after  full  growth.  The  results  are  as 
follows : — 


W«rt«r 

Fat  (contained  in  dry  eabstance) 
Ash  (in  substance  deprived  of  fat) 


Elementary  composition  of  the 
sabstances deprived oiiai  ,, 


Pure  Granular 
Mm 

(ZooglOM). 


84*81 
7-89 
4-56 


14-84 
0.  14-60 


QranulAr  MaoB 

wUh  partially 

developed 

BaeUria. 


84-26 
6*41 
3-25 

5307 
7-09 

18-82 


Perfect 
BacUri€k» 


83-42 
604 
503 

58*82 
7-76 

14*02 
a.  13-82 


An  estimation  was  made  of  the  albuminoid  snbstanoe  contained  in 
the  Bacteria,  by  exhausting  the  mass  with  very  dilute  alkali,  separ- 
ating the  soluble  from  the  insoluble  portion  by  filtration,  neutraliza- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitation  by  addition  of  crystals 
of  salt.  The  precipitate  consists  of  a  new  albuminoid,  soluble  in 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  and  has  been  named  by  the  authors  mycoprofotn. 
It  contains  52*82  per  cent  C ;  7-56  per  cent.  H;  and  14-75  per 
cent.  N,  and  corresponds  well  with  the  formula  QJP^fi^  It  was 
proved  that  neither  sulphur  nor  phosphorus  was  present.    Freshly 

*  <Jouni.  prakt  Ghem.,'  zx.  p.  443;  <  Joura.  Ghem.  Boo.,'  Abatr.,  xixWii. 
(1880)  p.  176. 
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precipitated  mjcoprotein  is  easily  solable  in  water,  allralieB,  anl 
acids,  bat  after  being  dried  at  110^  it  is  no  longer  p^octly  soluble 
in  water*  It  rahibits  the  nsnal  properties  of  an  albumen,  and  is 
IfBYorotatofj,  [a]  =  —  79.  Acids  oonvert  it  into  peptones.  The 
authors  belieye  that  this  simple  form  of  albumen  is  obtained  from  a 
simple  organism  ;  a  general  law  may  be  deduced,  the  more  ctnnplex 
the  organism  the  more  complex  its  proximate  chemical  constituents. 

The  residue  left  insoluble  on  treating  the  Bacteria  with  dilute 
alkali,  consists  of  cellulose,  and  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  of 
tiieir  weight ;  it  <y)ntains  a  little  nitrogen.  This  may  point  to  scmie 
albumen  not  remoyed,  for  Loew  analyzed  similar  cell-membranefi,  and 
found  them  to  contain  a  mere  trace,  or  no  nitrogen. 

Hernia  of  the  Cabbage.* — ^M.  Woronin  admits  that  he  was  pie- 
Tiously  in  error  in  attributing  all  tuberous  swellings  without  excep- 
tion in  the  root  of  the  cabbs^e  to  the  attacks  of  Plasmodiophora,^ 
The  true  hernia  (termed  Eropf  in  Germany,  Eapustuaja-kila  in  Bussia) 
he  still  maintains  to  be  always  due  to  this  parasite,  |uid  never  to  the 
attacks  of  insects.  There  are,  however,  swellings  of  a  different 
character,  in  which  not  a  trace  of  the  Plasmodiophora  is  to  be  found, 
which  are  true  galls,  produced  by  insects.  These  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  resisting  decay  for  a  considerable  time ;  while 
roots  attacked  by  the  true  hernia  very  quickly  decompose  and  give 
out  an  offensive  odour. 

Lichenes, 

Archil-lichens  of  California.^ — ^Hesse  has  submitted  the  arehil- 
producing  lichens  from  Oalifomia  to  a  chemical  examination^  Ha 
gives  the  '  Neue  Freie  Presse'  of  Vienna  credit  for  the  statement  in 
1871  that  800  persons  had  gone  from  New  York  to  Lower  Ckdifomia 
to  collect  these  lichens,  then  lately  discovered.  They  were  found  on 
hard,  rocky  soils,  near  the  coast,  and  a  single  person  could  collect  a 
ton,  valued  at  jSdOO,  in  four  days.  In  the  year  1870,  the  archil  sold 
in  the  United  States  from  this  source  was  valued  at  jS  14,900,  and  the 
extract  prepared  from  it  at  £(4700.  The  lichens  found  their  way  to 
the  London  market,  and  specimens  reached  him  late  in  1871.  Thej 
had  been  pronounced  to  be  the  well-known  lichen  Boccella  Hnetoria  / 
but  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  view,  Hesse  sent  specimens  to 
Laurer,  the  lichenologist,  who  considered  it  to  be  new,  and  proposed 
for  it  the  name  Boccella  jfruttcoaa,  placing  it  between  B.  Hndoria  and 
B.  fiteiformie,  and  nearer  the  latter.  Hesse  himself  placed  it  as  a 
variety  of  B.  fudformia.  The  colour  was  extracted  with  milk  of 
lime,  the  lime  was  thrown  down  by  carbon  dioxide  gas,  and  the  ohro- 
mogen  was  purified  by  crystallization  from  hot  alcohoL  When  pore 
it  ttdiibited  all  the  properties  of  )3-erythrin,  and  gave  on  analysis 
the  same  formula,  OsoH^aO^o-  It  is  optically  inactive,  and  yields 
picroerythrin  and  orsellinio  ether  when  decomposed  by  alcohoL 
Beside  erythrin  the  lichen  contains  very  small  quantities  of  rocellic 

♦  « Bot.  Zeit.,'  xxxviii  (1880)  p.  54.  t  See  this  Journal,  ii.  (1 879)  p.  315. 

X  •  Ldebig's  Aim  ^  czoix.  (1879)  p.  838 ;  see  *  Am^  Joum.  Soi.,'  zix.  (1880)  p.  229L 
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acid.    The  aathor  regardB  this  as  oonfirmatory  of  his  yiew  as  to  the 
species. 

Alg». 

Cell-division  in  AlgSB.* — ^In  a  species  of  Conferva  brought  from 
the  interior  of  Greenland,  M.  Eoldemp  Eosenyingeobserred  a  peculiar 
process  preceding  cell-division,  viz.  the  formation  and  separation  of 
a  very  thin  interior  layer  of  cellulose  \  a  thickening  then  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  middle  of  this  interior  layer,  which  grows  and  diyides 
the  cell  into  two.  A  similar  process  was  observed  in  a  Uhihrix  from 
the  marsh  of  Lyngby,  which  he  proposes  to  name  U,  leverrima  var. 
mucoMa, 

Keproduction  of  Bryop8i8.t— -M.  Max  Comu  has  recently  been 
studying  the  development  of  Bryapais  at  the  Wimereuz  Zoological 
Station.  It  was  tolerably  common  at  the  end  of  September  and  in 
October.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week'  in  October  the  observationB 
were  suddenly  broken  off.  They  were  made  on  Bryapaia  plumo8a^  or  a 
robust  form  of  Bryopsis  hypnaides.  The  following  are  his  principal 
conclusions : — 

The  orange-coloured  Bryopsis  are  not  specimens  attacked  by  para- 
sites ;  the  development  appeared  normal  and  regular ;  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  and  the  escape  and  disposition  of  the  mobile 
bodies  which  it  produces  show  this. 

The  orange-coloured  mobile  bodies,  whose  length  is  less  by  one- 
half  that  of  tibe  others,  do  not  germinate ;  but  a  similar  capability  of 
alteration  shows  itself  in  the  green  zoospores,  a  peculiarity  rare 
amongst  marine  Algsd. 

The  rare  germinations  which  are  effected  take  place  by  the  forma- 
tion of  spherules  of  two  forms,  the  development  taking  a  month  and  a 
half: 

It  was  natural  to  consider  these  two  kinds  of  mobile  bodies  as  the 
analogues  of  the  sexual  corpuscles  of  Pandorina^  the  red  ones  being 
the  spermatozoids.  M.  Oomu  brought  together  under  the  Microscope 
small  drops  of  water  charged  with  either  kind,  and  saw  no  coi^juno- 
tion  even  whilst  waiting  for  the  quiescence  of  the  green  zoospores,. 

M.  Comu  noticed  some  green  zoospores  with  four  cilia ;  but  they 
were  rare.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  h  priori,  they  ought  to  be  double^ 
and  analogous  to  those  of  Botrydium, 

There  are  no  female  organs  in  the  form  of  oogonia.  Any  near 
comparison  with  Vaucheria  was  impossible.  Botrydium  is  probably 
much  nearer  to  Bryopsii  than  to  SphceTopUa, 

In  the  vegetative  or  reproductive  filaments  some  short  cells  lie  iso- 
lated here  and  there,  whose  function  is  probably  that  of  asexual  spores. 

Plurality  of  Nuclei  in  the  Cells  of  the  Siphonocladiacea.l— 
The  group  SiphonocladiaceaB  has  been  defined  by  Schmitz$  as  in- 
oludi^  the  marine  algs  ValotUa^  Siphonodadua^  Anadyofneney  MiarO' 

*  *Bot.  Tidsakr^'  iii  (1879)  p.  2  (Supplement,  Frenoh  rdinm^ 
t  'Oomptes  Bendns,'  Ixxxiz.  (1879)_p.  1049. 
t  *  SB.  Niederriiein.  Gee.  Nator-  u.  HeUk.,'  Bonn,  Hay  5, 1879. 
§  See  thii  Journal,  ii.  (1879)  p.  606. 
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dielyon^  and  Ohceiemorphaf  with  the  one  fresh-water  genus  Oladbphoiha,' 
The  same  writer  now  giyes  the  following  more  exact  description  of. 
the  oell-stmctnre,  teking  as  his  type  Valania  utricidaris. 

The  cell-wall  is  clothed  internallj  with  a  moderately  thin  layer 
of  protoplasm,  enclosing  a  large  cavity  filled  with  colonrlees  cell- 
sap.  Included  in  the  protoplasm  are  a  number  of  small,  flat,  disk- 
shaped  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  of  an  irregular  form.  At  the  growing 
apex  of  the  celLs,  which  are  always  more  or  less  tubular,  they  are 
densely  aggregated  into  a  dark  green  layer.  Most  of  the  chloropliyll 
corpuscles  contain  a  single  starch-grain. 

The  great  characteristic  of  these  cells  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
chlorophyll  grains,  they  contain  a  number  of  nuclei  embedded  in  the 
layer  of  chlorophyll,  and  regularly  distributed  through  it  at  Tery 
equal  distances.  In  the  larger  odls  of  Valonia  they  may  number 
seyeral  hundred. 

The  division  of  these  nuclei  takes  place  by  bipartition  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Infusoria  and  other  animals  of  low  organisa- 
tion. The  spherical  nucleus  assumes  an  ellipsoidal  shape,  its 
substance  becoming  at  the  same  time  less  dense.  The  two  extremities 
gradually  increase  in  density,  and  the  intermediate  substance  becomes 
more  and  more  absorbed  into  the  two  daughter-nuclei,  until  they  are . 
connected  only  by  a  thin  thread,  which  is  finally  ruptured. 

The  zoospores  are  produced  in  great  numbers  from  a  single 
cell.  The  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  collecte  aroimd 
the  numerous  nuclei,  and  tiien  breaks  up  into  a  large  number  of 
zoospores,  each  with  a  single  nucleus.  This  nucleus  is  preserved 
during  the  whole  of  the  ''swarming"  of  the  zoospore,  and  in  iha  uni- 
cellular germ  which  results  from  it,  becoming  then  again  multiplied 
by  bipartition. 

The  structure  above  described  is  uniform  in  ite  main  features 
throughout  the  Siphonocladiaceae ;  but  the  mode  of  cell-division  varies. 
The  size  of  the  two  sister-ceUs  is  sometimes  nearly  the  same,  some- 
times  Yerv  unequal ;  the  angle  of  the  new  division-wall  with  the  old 
one  may  be  either  an  acute  or  a  right  angle,  the  wall  itself  may  be 
either  straight  or  curved. 

The  Siphonocladiacead  therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto  sup- 
posed, devoid  of  a  cell-nucleus,  exhibit  the  only  instance  at  present 
known  in  the  vegetable  world  of  the  occurrence  of  a  large  number  of 
nuclei  in  the  same  cell.* 

Crystalloids  in  Marine  Alg8B.t— Dr.  J.  Klein  has  examined  the 
crystalloids  in  20  marine  al^  belonging  to  12  genera,  5  of  the  species 
b^ng  green,  and  15  belongmg  to  the  Floridesd ;  some  were  examined 
in  the  living,  others  in  the  dry  state.  A  strong  resemblance  existed 
between  all  the  crystalloids  examined.  Their  physiological  fonction 
appears  to  be  that  of  temporary  reservoirs  of  reserve  material ;  when, 
under  certain  circumstances,  albuminous  substances  are  formed,  a 
portion  separates  in  the  form  of  crystalloids,  afterwards  possibly  to 
be  utilized  in  the  formation  of  the  spOTes.     This  is  the  ease  probably 

•  See  also  p.  482.  t  *  Floro/  Ixiit  (1880)  p.  65. 
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in  Acetabulmriai  where  crysialloicU  are  found  only  before  the  spores 
are  formed. 

Acetabularia  medit^rranea  has  colourless,  usually  very  regular 
hexahedral  crystalloids  in  the  chambers  of  the  pileus ;  Bryopsia  Balhi' 
mana  comparatively  large  quadratic  or  rhombic  octahedra,  often 
congregated  in  large  quantities.  Cladophora  froUfera  has  regular 
hexahedra,  the  smaller  ones  colourless,  the  larger  brown.  The  hexa- 
hedra  of  DasydadtM  davcBfornUs  are  colourless,  or  more  often  brown, 
and  exhibit  obvious  parallel  stratification.  The  crystalloids  of  GaMi- 
thamnion  griffUhnoides,  Griffithsia  keteromorpha^  and  G.  parvtda  re- 
semble very  acute  hexahedra  or  pyramids,  but  show  a  six-sided  trans- 
verse section,  or  have  the  form  of  thin,  not  very  regular,  six-sided 
plates.  Those  of  G.  setctcea  and  G»  Schousbm  resemble  octahedra, 
while  those  of  Laurencia  sp.,  PolysiphorUa purpurea,  and  P.  funebris  are 
clearly  octahedra,  and  those  of  P.  sanguinea  very  acute  elongated 
rhombs,  probably  pyramidal. 

The  author  was  unable  to  determine  with  certainty  from  algaa 
preserved  in  alcohol  or  dilute  glycerine  the  crystalloid  red  substance 
termed  by  Cramer  rhodospermin.  Only  in  Peysonndia  he  found  red 
bodies,  which  conld  not  bo  more  closely  examined  in  consequence  of 
their  small  size ;  and  in  two  dried  Florideaa  irregular  angular  bodies  of 
various  size,  of  a  bright  carmine-red  colour,  which  behaved  with 
reagents  like  crystalloids,  and  might  possibly  be  imperfectly  formed 
rhodospermin. 


MICKOSCOPY.  Ac. 

Haris  and  Power's  Physiological  Manual  —  Dr.  Haris  and 
Mr.  D*Arcy  Power,  the  Demonstrator  and  Assistant-Demonstrator  of 
Physiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  have  just  published*  a 
small  Manual  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory  which  should  be  of 
considerable  service,  as  it  contains  very  useful  practical  information. 
'*  An  epitome  of  histology "  accompanies  the  practical  directions,  of 
which  the  following  are  samples : — 

"  Prepca-ing  for  Mounting. — Specimens  may  be  mounted  at  once  in 
glycerin  after  cutting,  staining,  and  washing  in  distilled  water ;  but 
if  it  be  desired  to  preserve  in  Canada  balsam  or  dammar,  the  sections 
must  pass,  after  staining,  through — 

.  i^jAtt^sM*^--^-^*^^ 

(c)  Clove  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  benzol  {  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^ 

They  must  remain  in  alcohol  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  in  clove 
oil  for  the  same  time." 

^*  Elastic  Tissue. — Preparation — Tease  out  a  small  piece  of  the 
ligamentum  nuchsd  of  an  ox  in  glycerin,  and  examine. 

'*  Structura— 'Elastic  fibres  are  thick  and  well  defined ;  they  do  not 
form  bundles ;  they  branch  dichotomously  and  anastomose  with  each 

*  8yo,  Bailli^re,  Tindal,  &  Cox,  Loodoii,  1880, 113  pp. 
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Other  io  fonn  a  teal  network ;  wben  torn  they  airl  up  at  the  eodi^ 
They  do  not  swell  up  when  treated  with  acids,  and  thoy  yield 
elastin." 

Part  I.  is  entitled  Practical  Histology,  and  Part  IL  Physiolo^ 
gical  Chemistry ;  some  more  difficult  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Appendix,  whidb  concludes  with  Mr.  Groves'  valuable  classificatioii  of 
staining  fluids,  and  a  copy  of  Messrs.  Parkes's  table  of  the  magnifying 
powers  of  Microscopes* 

Collecting  and  Mounting  Spiders*  Webs.* — ^Mr.  J.  Fenner,  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Hind's  paper  on  this  subject  {ante,  p.  820),  thinks  that  not 
so  much  has  been  made  of  the  subject  as  it  is  capable  of,  and  gives 
his  own  experience.    It  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
view  a  web  with  a  light  in  front  to  answer  for  direct  sunlight,  and 
another  behind  to  represent  sunlight  reflected  back  from  the  8ar£EU» 
of  green  foliage.    To  imitate  these  conditions,  the  lamp  is  placed  in 
front  and  on  one  side  of  the  stage  of  the  Microscope,  using  the  bull's* 
eye  condenser  to  focus  on  to  the  web.    Then  take  a  piece  of  stout 
millboard,  covered  with  a  bright  green  paper,  bent  into  a  semicircular 
form  to  back  the  lamp,  so  placed  that  the  green  light  from  its  snr&ce 
shall  fall  on  the  mirror  beneath  the  stage,  and  be  dtrown  back  from  it 
through  the  web.    There  is  no  slide,  or  covering  glass,  or  mounting 
medium  of  any  kind ;  but  as  the  webs  are  entirely  exposed,  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from  dust,  &c.    As  the  threads  of 
a  web  are,  in  their  natural  form,  at  some  considerable  distance  apart, 
you  can,  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  get  one  or  two  lines  into  the  field 
of  view  at  one  time;   the  web  ^ould  therefore  be  doubled  and 
quadrupled.    In  order  to  accomplish  this,  take  a  piece  of  thin  board, 
such  as  cigar-boxes  are  made  of,  about  10  inches  by  6  inches,  and  cut 
out  the  middle  part,  leaving  a  margin  ^  inch  wide,  which  smear  on 
one  side  with  tluck  gum.    Then,  placing  the  frame  behind  a  clean, 
newly-formed  web,  and  bringing  it  forward  gently,  and  cutting  away 
all  round,  transfer  the  web  bodily  on  to  the  frame.     In  order  to 
double  the  web  cut  another  frame,  about  8^  inches  by  44  inches,  and 
take  a  second  web.    Then  placing  the  smaller  frame  on  a  table,  bring 
down  the  larger  one  so  as  to  cover  and  include  the  other,  and  then 
cutting  away  between  the  two,  a  doubled  web  is  obtained.    If  this  is 
not  sufficient  a  still  smaller  frame  should  be  made  and  the  operation 
repeated.     When  a  web  is  thus  obtained  with  as  many  lines  close 
together  as  is  required,  take  some  small  disks  of  thin  caordboard  with 
^mch  centres  punched  out,  and  having  gummed  them,  place  them 
both  before  and  behind  the  web,  and  in  this  way  obtain  small  portions 
^f  the  most  suitable  parts  of  the  web  which  can  be  placed  on  the  stage 
of  the  Microscope. 

Koch's  Method  of  Preparing  Sections  of  Corals,  f— Mr.  H.  N. 
Moseley  testifies  to  the  great  success  of  this  method,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  voluma  |    In  some  sections  of  corals  sent  him 

♦  •  Engl  Mech./  xxxi  (1880)  p.  135. 

t  *  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,'  xx.  (1880)  p.  ^45. 

I  This  Journal,  i.  (1878)  p.  274. 
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by  Dr.  von  Eocb,  the  hard  and  soft  tissues  were  maintaiiied  in  their 
exact  relations  to  one  another,  and  both  were  reduced  to  a  sufficient 
thinness  to  exhibit  the  minute  structure  in  all  essential  details.  Mr* 
Moselej  considers  the  method  will  jield  valuable  results,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  corals,  but  also  in  all  other  problems  of  minute  anatomy  in 
which  the  relations  of  hard  and  soft  parts  hare  to  be  determined.  It 
might  perhaps  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  examination  of  the 
structure  of  Oorti's  organ.  Sections  could  thus  be  prepared  of  the 
undecalcified  cochlea,  in  which  the  components  of  the  organ  of  Oorti 
would  be  seen  in  situ  and  unaltered  by  the  action  of  acids.  Sec- 
tions of  injected  bone  showing  the  relations  of  the  blood-vessels  to  the 
Haversian  system,  sections  across  the  arms  of  undecalcified  Orinoids 
and  starfish,  and  many  similar  preparations  suggest  themselves  as 
likely  to  yield  valuable  results. 

Localities  for  Marine  Foraminifera. — With  regard  to  localities 
for  marine  Foraminifera  along  coast  regions,  Professor  I^eidy  remarks* 
that  sea-sands  contain  as  an  important  constituent  the  dead  shells  of 
recent  Foraminifera,  though  in  very  variable  proportions.  They  are 
generally  most  abundant  in  the  sands  of  warmer  latitudes,  and  espe^ 
cially  on  shores  profusely  furnished  with  sea-weeds.  Plancus,t  who, 
according  to  D'Oibigny,  was  the  first  to  describe  and  figure  the  shells 
of  Foraminifera,  counted  6000  individuals  in  an  ounce  of  sand  from 
the  Adriatic.  D'Orbigny  estimated  that  there  were  160,000  in  a  gram 
of  selected  sand  from  the  Antilles.  Schultze  gives  1,500,000  as  the 
number  he  found  in  fifteen  grams  of  sand  from  Qaeta,  on  itte  coast  of 
Sicily. 

Even  on  the  comparatively  barren  shores  of  New  Jersey,  oon« 
sisting  of  quartz  sand,  foratniniferous  shells  occur  in  notable  quantity. 
In  a  portion  scraped  from  the  surface  between  tides,  at  Atlantic  City, 
he  estimated  that  there  were  18,700  shells  to  the  ounce  avoirdupois, 
all  of  a  single  species  of  Nonionina,  In  another  sample,  from  Gape 
May,  he  obtained  88,400  shells  to  the  ounce,  likewise  of  the  one 
species.  In  sand  collected  by  scraping  up  the  long  white  lines  on 
the  bathing  beach  at  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  occupying  an  indenture 
of  the  rooky  coast,  covered  with  sea-weeds,  foraminiferous  shells  were 
found  to  be  much  more  numerous,  but,  excepting  in  the  case  of  some 
samples  of  Miliolay  of  smaller  size.  In  an  ounce  of  the  sand,  there 
were  about  280,000  shells,  of  several  genera  and  species. 

Separating  Foraminifera  from  Sand.}— Mr.  C.  M.  Vorce  finds 
that  if  dried  sponge  sand  is  thrown  into  water  slowly,  all  the  foramini-* 
fers  sink,  and  sand  floats  on  the  water.  A  slide  dipped  under  the 
floating  film  will  bring  up  only  sand.  All  that  does  not  sink  with  a 
little  stirring  may  be  safely  slammed  off  and  thrown  away.  Then  the 
sunken  part  should  be  dipped  out,  about  a  dessert-spoonful  at  a  time, 
into  a  small  saucer,  and  water  enough  to  just  fairly  cover  them  pat 

*  See  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  288. 

t  *  Ariminensis  de  conchis  minus  noiis,'  Venice,  1739. 

X  •  Am.  Nat.,*  xiv.  (1880)  p.  148. 
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in,  and  all  floating  grains  stirred  down.  Then  by  a  circling  movement 
of  the  hand  the  foraminifers  will  be  got  to  the  top,  and  by  gradually 
tipping  the  saucer  and  slowing  up  the  movement  they  can  be  worked 
to  one  edge  of  the  little  pile  of  sand,  and  thence  carefully  dipped  up 
with  a  rubber  bulb  pipette.  In  this  way  they  are  got  almost  pure. 
Only  a  little  sand  must  be  washed  at  a  time,  or  not  all  the  foraminifers 
will  be  got  out,  and  very  little  water  must  be  used  or  sand  will  get 
mixed  with  them.  Much  water  moves  the  light  sand,  but  a  shallow 
wave  seems  not  to  stir  it,  but  yet  rolls  the  shells  along. 

Continuous  Measurement  of  the  Intensity  of  Daylight,  and  its 
Application  to  Botanical  Eesearches.*— M.  Ereusler  describes  an 
instrument  whereby  the  intensity  of  daylight  can  be  estimated  for  any 
hour ;  it  consists  of  a  hollow  drum  in  which  is  cut  a  slit  parallel  to 
the  terrestrial  axis ;  behind  this  slit  is  a  strip  of  sensitized  paper, 
across  whose  surface  the  slit  is  caused  to  pass  by  means  of  clockwork. 
To  be  able  to  compare  the  shades  of  colour,  several  tints  are  produced 
also  on  sensitized  paper,  by  causing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  fall 
on  the  paper  at  various  angles  for  twenty  seconds,  tJbds  being  the  length 
of  exposure  for  each  part  of  the  registering  paper.  An  inclination  of 
00^  produces  half  tint,  <&c,  the  tints  being  numbered  1,  2,  3-10,  10 
representing  full  sunshine. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  paper  the  author  states  that  bright- 
ness of  light  is  accompanied  by  increased  assimilation  on  the  part  of 
the  plant ;  but  this  regularity  of  increase  continues  only  up  to  the 
point  when  the  intensity  of  light  is  one-eighth  that  of  the  full  sun- 
shine, and  after  that  assimilation  goes  on  less  rapidly,  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  increased  intensity.  Now,  as  increased  intensity  of 
light  is  accompanied  by  increased  chemical  intensity,  the  former  may 
be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  latter,  as  regards  plant  physiology,  as  it 
yvaa  found  that  assimilation  increased  as  chemical  intensity  increased, 
at  first  rapidly,  but  afterwards  in  a  less  degree.  Sub-aquatic  plants 
are  not  of  value  in  determining  assimilation,  as  they  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  small  changes  of  light ;  an  apparatus  has  therefore  been 
devised  in  which  it  is  possible  to  expose  whole  plants  to  the  light,  and 
is  on  the  principle  of  an  aspirator. 

Collecting  Marine  DiatomacesB.t— According  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Cun- 
ningham, a  quick  way  of  getting  marine  forms  of  DiatomacesB  is  to  take  a 
peck  of  fresh  oyster-shells,  and  brush  the  back  of  each  one  into  a  basin 
of  water ;  some  cotton  should  be  cut  up  into  tufts  and  immersed  in  the 
fluid,  which  will  make  the  product  suitable  to  be  dried  and  ignited,  as 
it  will  take  fire  at  a  red-heat  and  entirely  bum ;  it  will,  however, 
take  a  stronger  heat  to  destroy  the  particles  of  animal  matter  of  the 
oyster — the  young  spawn  which  will  naturally  be  brushed  into  the 
water.  This  oyster-shell  process  will  give  Plewrosigma  and  Coddno-- 
di»cu$  in  abundance. 


♦  *Bied.  Centr.,'  1879,  p.   117;   see  *Joum.  Ohem.  Boo.,*  Absir.,  xxxviii. 
Micr.  Joum.,*  i.  (1880>p.  66. 


(1880)  p.  188.. 
t  *Am.  M 
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Arranged  BiatomB  for  Test  Slides.— Diatoms  arranged  in  stars 
and  other  patterns  bare  hitberto  been  regarded  as  beneatii  tbe  notice 
of  right-tbinking  microscopists.  Becently  it  bas  been  pointed  out  * 
tbat  slides  witb  six  or  eigbt  diatoms  arranged  radially  from  a  common 
centre  will  be  found  useful  as  test  objects  to  tbose  wbose  Microscopes 
bave  not  a  rotating  stage,  saving  mucb  time  in  manipulation,  as  one 
or  otber  of  tbe  specimens  will  be  sure  to  be  in  tbe  position  required 
for  resolution  with  reference  to  tbe  direction  of  tbe  illumination. 

Preparations  of  Crystals  for  tbe  Polariscopct— After  pre- 
paring crystals,  dry,  in  Canada  balsam,  and  in  castor  oil,  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  M.  A.  Veeder  to  attempt  to  preserve  them  in  their  own  mother- 
liquor.  To  do  this,  paint  on  a  slide  a  thin  ring  of  gold  size,  wbose 
entire  diameter  shall  equal  that  of  tbe  cover-glass.  The  edges  of  tbe 
ring  may  be  made  smooth  and  true  by  holding  the  flat  edge  of  a  small 
chisel  against  them,  whilst  tbe  turntable  is  whirled.  As  soon  as  the 
ring  is  flnisbed  beat  it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  it  become  brown. 
Put  into  a  test  tube  a  little  salycine,  tartaric  acid,  prussiate  of  potash, 
or  other  substance  adapted  for  examination  with  the  polariscope,  add 
water  and  apply  beat  until  tbe  solution  is  of  such  strengm  that 
crystals  will  form  in  it  only  when  quite  cold.  Coat  tbe  ring,  already 
hardened,  with  a  little  fresh  size,  and  likewise  tbe  edge  of  the  cover- 
glass.  Put  the  slide  and  cover-glass  thus  prepared  on  tbe  hot  plate 
fbr  a  few  minutes  and  then  pour  a  few  drops  of  the  boiling  solution 
from  tbe  test  tube  into  the  cell  and  apply  the  cover-glass  immediately, 
pressing  it  down  gently  witb  a  dry  cloth  which  will  absorb  the  super- 
fluous Hquid.  Touch  tbe  edge  of  tbe  cover-glass  witb  gold  size  and 
then  transfer  to  tbe  turntable  and  finish.  If  the  above  directions 
bave  been  followed  correctly  tbe  cell  will  contain  a  dear  liquid 
which  begins  to  deposit  crystals  as  it  cools.  Without  the  aid  of  tbe 
polariscope  it  is  o£  interest,  but  witb  that  accessory  the  spectacle 
presented  is  exceedingly  beautifuL  After  standing  for  some  time,  the 
crystals  appear  to  lose  their  sharpness  and  perfection  of  form.  They 
may  be  restored  by  a  fresh  application  of  beat  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  dissolve  and  enter  upon  new  forms  of  combination. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  quantity  and  strength  of  tbe  solution 
employed  will  modify  the  results  obtained,  also  agitation  of  the  fluid 
whilst  evaporating  will  in  some  instances  introduce  crystals  of  an 
entirely  different  form  from  tbose  obtained  when  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  undisturbed* 

Preparation  of  Thin  Sock  Sections  in  the  Field.t— Mr.  A.  A. 
Julien  thinks  tbat  when  a  party  who  may  be  exploring  in  portions 
of  country  where  tbe  more  refined  apparatus  for  section  grinding  and 
preparing  cannot  be  procured,  or  where  one  is  obliged  to  travel  by 
mule  train,  where  but  little  luggage  can  be  transported,  tbe  following 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  viz.  a  tin  box  about  24  X  5  inches, 
containing  a  small  box  of  Jour  emery  (or,  as  a  substitute,  garnet  may 

♦  •  Engl.  Mech.,'  xxxi.  (1880)  p.  181. 

t  *  Am.  Nat./  xiv.  (1880)  p.  146. 

t  *  Am,  Joum.  Micr.,'  iv.  (1879)  p.  281. 
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be  piekad  op  is  maiij  plaees  sad  powdoed  m  flie  Md),  %  t 
of  eammofi  balttnii  nude  rerj  hard,  %  few  eocks, 
broken  window  gfam,  m  few  tlnn  eoven^  or,  if  th^  aie  itmlU/nd,  ^ 
upttottahom  eome  of  tbeiodcsy  end  me  tlmi  dieete  of  tiiet  ineteed 
(except  in  eome  ceeee  where  it  would  interfere  with  the  nee  cf  pcdaraed 
Bfi^t  upon  some  rocks) ;  in  sddition  to  these, »  smell  piece  cf  iron 
piste  for  grinding  npon  completes  die  outfit,  sll  of  which  will  fit  into 
the  tanbcoL 

The  processes  sre  simply  ss  follows :  Bresk  off  Teiy  thin  fiskes 
from  the  rock  to  be  examined,  s  piece  one-eighth  of  sn  inch  in  dismeter 
is  large  enough ;  take  the  small  piece  of  smooth  flat  inm  (a  store  lid 
will  So),  place  a  little  floor  emery  with  water  npon  it,  thai,  with  the 
flake  of  rock  npon  the  iron  plate,  press  npon  the  section  with  a  coik 
ior  a  holder,  and  rob  one  side  by  grinding  with  the  emery  ontil  that 
side  has  been  made  smooth  and  flat ;  take  a  small  piece  of  the  window 
glass,  and  by  melting  some  of  the  balsam  cement  the  smooth  side  of 
the  section  to  the  glain.  Now  take  the  glass  in  hand,  and  with  the 
other  side  of  the  section  down  to  the  pJate,  with  emery,  grind  as  before, 
ontil  new$paper  print  can  be  clearly  seen  throogh  it.  This  wiU  answer 
well  for  ordinary  examination,  but  with  care  many  rocks  may  be 
polished  finer  and  thinner  than  this.  Now  take  one  of  the  corer- 
glasses  or  lamins  of  mica,  and  with  the  melted  balsam  place  npon  the 
oncorered  side,  and  the  section  is  ready  for  microscopic  eramination. 
All  of  this  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes  anywhere  in  the  field. 

Test  for  Amyloid  Substances.* — Safranine,  one  of  the  rod  aniline 
dyes,  is  recommended  for  the  detection  of  amyloid  matter.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sections  immersed  in  a  watery  solution 
of  safranine  (one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce),  are  stained  rapidly,  tbe 
amyloid  substance  showing  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  while  the  rest 
of  the  section  is  of  a  rose  colour.  Epithelial  cells  are  more  deeply 
tinted  than  oonnective  tissue.  Thick  tissues  colour  well;  tissues 
which  have  been  hardened  in  alcohol  stain  well ;  but  not  those  which 
bare  hardened  in  chromic  acid  or  the  bichromates.  Acetic  add 
destroys  the  value  of  the  test,  the  entire  specimen  being  stained  of  a 
uniform  rose  tint  in  the  presence  of  this  acid. 

Piorocarmine  Staining  in  Inflammation-Studies.t  —  Professor 
Neumann  in  describing  his  method  states  that  the  mixture  adopted  by 
Bohweiggor-Seidel  of  one  part  muriatic  acid  and  200  parts  glycerine 
is  very  useful ;  instead  of  tiiis,  one  or  two  drops  of  acid  may  be  added 
to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  glycerine,  and  the  moment  carefully 
watched  for,  under  the  Microscope,  at  which  the  solution  has  completed 
its  action ;  this  method  may  be  adopted  for  specimens  preserved  in 
alcohol  as  well  as  for  those  that  have  been  in  Mtiller's  fluid  or 
in  chromic  acid.  This  solution  is  applied  after  the  sections  have  in 
Ranvier's  solution  taken  on  a  more  or  less  distinct  orange-red  color- 
ation. 

The  author  enters  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  value  of  this 

♦  •  Med.  Herald  *  a/)ui8ville,  U.S.A.),  i  (1880)  p.  528. 
t  *  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat,'  xviii.  (1880)  p.  180. 
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method  in  dlncidating  the  oharaoters  of  yarions  inflamed  membranes, 
and  into  the  pathological  questions  connected  therewith^  which  are 
beyond  onr  proyince. 

Preparation  of  Banvier*s  PiorocaTmine.*->The  preparation  of 
this  staming  agent  is,  Mr.  S.  H.  Gage  says,  somewhat  difficolt,  owing 
to  the  fact  Uiat  the  right  proportions  and  the  precise  operations  for 
its  mannfactnre  hare  not  been  definitely  determined.  Banyier's  direc- 
tions are,  to  add  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid,  until  saturation.  Four-fifths  of  this  mixture 
is  then  eyaporated  in  an  oyen,  allowed  to  cool,  then  well  filtered  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness.  When  wanted  for  use  the  dry 
powder  is  dissolyed  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weight 
of  picrocarmine  to  100  parts  by  wei^t  of  water.  It  is  yery  difficult 
to  decide  when  the  mixture  of  carmine  and  picric  acid  solutions 
becomes  saturated,  and  the  simple  watery  solution  soon  becomes 
mouldy. 

Some  experiments  were  made  in  the  anatomical  laboratory  of  the 
Oomell  Uniyersity,  U.S.,  to  determine  definitely,  if  possible,  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  solution  that  would  keep  for  any  length  of  time. 

1.  It  was  found  that  equal  parts  by  weight  of  picric  acid  and 
carmine  gaye  the  best  results. 

2.  The  picric  acid  should  be  dissolyed  in  one  hundred  times  its 
weight  of  water,  using  heat  if  necessary. 

8.  The  carmine  should  be  dissolyed  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of 
strong  ammonia. 

4.  Mix  the  two  solutions.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  the 
result  which  solution  is  poured  into  the  other. 

5.  Use  porcelain  evaporators  and  glass  funnels. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  solutions  were  made  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  laboratory,  17^  0.,  and  then  evapor- 
ated three-fourths  at  a  temperature  of  40^-45°  0.  The  solution 
should  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered  through  two  thicknesses  of 
filter  paper.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  dr^ess  at 
40°  0.,  or  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

If  the  preparation  has  been  successful  the  residue  dissolved  in  one 
hundred  times  its  weight  of  water  should  give  a  dear  solution,  after 
filtering.  Make  50  c.c.  of  such  a  solution  and  filter  it  through  two 
thicknesses  of  filter  paper  and  a  fine  cotton  filter  moistened  well  and 
crowded  into  the  neck  of  the  funneL  Silter  the  solution  four  or  five 
times  through  the  same  filter,  and  a  clear  solution  will  probably  be 
obtained.  In  case  a  clear  solution  cannot  be  obtained  by  repeated 
filtering,  the  whole  of  the  powder  may  be  dissolved  in  the  proportion 
given  above  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  in  a  tall  narrow  vesseL 
If  tiie  finely  suspended  particles  settle,  the  top  will  be  clear  and  may 
be  decanted ;  but  if  the  fluid  remains  cloudy,  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
equal  to  that  originally  used  should  be  added  to  it,  and  the  evapora- 
t^n  of  three-fourths  should  be  repeated  with  the  subsequent  filtration 
And  evaporation  to  dryness.    Usually,  however,  if  the  metiiod  given 

♦  *  Am.  M.  Micr.  Joum.,'  i.  (1880)  p.  22, 
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abore  be  followed,  one  wOl  gncoeed  the  first  time.  In  ease  the  tbird 
evaporation  shoold  not  give  a  clear  solotion  it  is  adyiaaUe  to  begin 
again  witb  new  materials. 

Wben  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  tbere  sbonld  be  added  to  every 
100  C.C.  of  the  picrocarmine,  25  o.c.  of  strong  glycerine,  and  10  ex. 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol ;  there  will  thus  be  formed  a  permanent 
solution  that  may  be  kept  perfectly  clear  by  filtering  once  in  five  or 
six  months.* 

Ohroerina-Oelatine  for  Honnting.f—Herr  Otto  Brandt,  F.B.M.8. 
and  Secretary  of  the  Berlin  Microscopical  Society,  points  out  that 
glycerine-gelatine,  though  known,  is  not  properly  appreciated.  No 
other  medium  offers  so  many  advantages  for  mounting ;  Canada  balsam 
requires  a  tedious  treatment  of  the  object  after  it  comes  from  the 
water  in  which  it  has  been  rinsed,  such  as  desiccation,  soaking  in  oil 
of  doves,  and  even  after  three  to  four  months,  if  handled  incautiously, 
the  cover-glass  may  be  displaced ;  on  the  other  hand,  objects  intended 
for  mounting  in  glycerine-gelatine  need  no  further  preparation  aflw 
being  washed,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  preparation  may  be  permanently 
sealed  up. 

The  little  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  substance  may  be 
accounted  for,  first,  from  the  method  of  preparing  being  little  known, 
and  secondly,  because  the  glycerine-gelatine  of  commerce  contains 
small  threads  which  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Herr  Brandt  therefore 
describes  his  method  of  preparing  and  using. 

A  quantity  of  the  beet  white  gelatine  should  be  cut  up  coarsely  wifli 
the  scissors,  and  laid  overnight  in  a  vessel  with  distilled  water,  so  that 
it  may  swell  up  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  it  is  taken  out, 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  and  placed  to  melt  (without  adding  fresh  water) 
in  a  glass  cup  in  the  water  bath ;  as  soon  as  the  mass  has  become  fluia 
add  to  it  (stirring  continuously)  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  much 
glycerine  as  was  taken  of  the  gelatine. 

As  the  gelatine  of  commerce  is  always  mixed  with  particles  of  dust 
and  minute  threads,  the  filtering  of  it  is  a  point  of  vital  importance, 
and  this  is  where  many  have  faUed.  Swedish  filtering  paper  does  not 
allow  the  fiuid  to  pass  through  sufficiently,  and  flannel  produces  more 
threads  than  before.  The  following  simple  apparatus  is  found  effec- 
tive :  A  wide-necked  bottle  is  broken  in  two,  and  the  upper  part  taken. 
The  neck  is  stopped  with  a  cork  having  two  holes  bored  in  it.  In 
the  first  hole  a  glass  tube'  abont  20  cm.  long  is  inserted  so  as 
to  project  a  little  into  the  inside  of  the  bottle,  and  on  the  outside  it  is 
bent  sharply  to  one  side  and  drawn  out  into  a  point  of  about  Ij^  to 
2  mm.  diameter.  In  the  second  hole  a^funnel-shaped  filter  is  inserted 
so  that  the  conical  part  is  inside  the  bottle  and  the  tube  projects  a  few 
centimetres  bevond  the  cork  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  appa- 
ratus is  then  placed  so  that  the  wide  opening  of  the  bottle  and  of  the 

*  For  three  methods  of  preparing  hitherto  described  see  Banvier's '  Traite 
technique  de  Histologic,*  p.  100 :  0.  Baber  in  *  Quart  Joum.  Mior.  pd.,'  1874, 
p.  261 ;  Rutherford's  *  Practical  Histology/  p.  173. 

t  *  Zeitschr.  f.  Mikr./  ii.  (1880)  p.  69. 
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funnel  is  appermost,  and  some  sptm  glaas  is  pressed  into  the  lower 
conical  part  of  the  filter. 

In  using  the  apparatus  the  funnel  is  filled  with  glycerine-gelatine, 
and  the  bottle  with  hot  water,  which  runs  off  slowly  tiirough  the  tube 
in  the  first  hole  and  is  constantly  replenished.  The  glycerine-gelatine 
is  thus  kept  fluid,  and  drops  in  a  clear  condition  into  a  yessel  placed 
below  to  receive  it.  Some  drops  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  added  to 
the  fluid  product  of  the  filtering. 

The  method  of  using  it  given  by  Herr  Bachmann*  is  as  follows  :-^ 

<^  A  piece  of  the  glycerine-gelatine  of  sufficient  size  is  taken  with 
a  scalpel  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  slide,  and  the  whole  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  slide  is  warmed  uniformly.  It  is  thereby  melted, 
and  spreads.  The  object  is  then  put  in  the  fluid,  and  a  small  piece  of 
glycerine-gelatine  added;  it  is  again  warmed  slightly,  so  ^at  the 
Juid  may  thoroughly  penetrate  the  object.  The  slide  is  then  laid  on 
somethii^  black,  whereby  the  air-bubbles  present  become  plainly 
visible.  By  the  blade  of  a  scalpel  these  are  drawn  out  of  the  fluid, 
and  at  the  opposite  side  the  cover-glass,  dighUy  warmed^  is  placed 
in  a  slanting  position,  and  gradually  brought  horizontal.  By  this 
means  any  remaining  air-bubbles  are  all  driven  in  one  direction,  and 
by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  loose  cover-glass  may  be  pushed  from 
under  it.  An  essential  point  for  the  success  of  the  whole  manipula- 
tion consists  in  using  more  glycerine-gelatine  on  the  slide  than  is 
required  for  the  mounting,  the  circle  formed  by  it  being  larger  than 
the  cover-glass,  so  that  the  air-bubbles  may  be  pushed  from  under  the 
cover  into  the  liquid  outside  it.  If  any  air-bubbles  remain  not- 
withstanding under  the  cover,  the  slide  should  be  warmed  again,  the 
cover-glass  raised  again  with  a  fine  needle,  so  that  a  little  of  the 
mounting  material  can  get  under,  and  the  cover-glass  repeatedly 
pressed  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  air-bubbles  until  they  are  pushed 
from  under  the  glass.  The  slower  and  more  uniformly  the  idide  is 
warmed,  the  fewer  air-bubbles  will  be  formed. 

It  may  happen  that  from  the  object  not  being  properly  penetrated 
by  the  embedding  substance,  small  air-bubbles,  or  water  or  glyoerin<B 
globules  may  be  formed  in  the  preparation  after  it  has  set.  Before 
the  slide  is  varnished,  these  should  be  carefully  looked  for  under 
the  Microscope." 

Herr  Brandt  further  says  that  it  is  very  difficult,  by  merely  placing 
the  object  in  the  glycerine-gelatine  on  the  slide,  to  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  thoroughly  penetrated.  It  should  therefore  be  placed  first  in  a 
small  wide-mouthed  bottle  of  glycerine-gelatine,  of  the  same  consistency 
as  that  used  for  the  mounting,  which  has  been  melted  on  the  hot-plate 
described  by  Donnadieu,f  particular  care  being  taken  that  it  is  heated 
only  a  litde  beyond  the  melting  point  of  the  glycerine-gelatine. 
When  the  object  appears  to  be  sufficiently  penetrated,  it  is  taken  out 
and  placed  on  the  ^de,  and  is  then  ready  for  mounting  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

<*  After  a  few  hours  (continuing  Herr  Bachmann's  description),  the 

*  *  Leitfaden  z.  Anfertigang  Mikr.  Danerpraparate,'  8yo,  Moniob,  1879. 
t  •  Zeitschr.  f.  mkx^'  i.  p.  86. 
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prepftratioii  will  be  snffici^tly  hardened  to  allow  of  the  slide  being 
cleaned.  For  this  purpose  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  slide  and 
cover-glass  to  which  the  gelatine  adheres  should  be  scraped  off  with 
a  knife,  and  mbbed  oyer  with  fine  powdered  chalk  by  an  ordinary 
bmsh,  and  then  cleaned  with  a  dry  rag.** 

Dr.  E.  Kaiser  also  describes  *  a  process  for  preparing  a  chemically 
and  "  microscopically  "  pore  glycerine-gelatine  as  follows : — One  part 
by  weight  of  the  finest  Frendi  gelatine  is  left  for  about  two  hours  in 
six  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  seven  parts  of  chemically  pure 
glycerine  are  added,  and  for  every  100  grams  of  the  mixture  1  gnm 
of  concentrated  carbolic  acid.  The  wh<de  is  warmed  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  while  until  the  whole  of  the  flakes  produced 
by  the  carbolic  add  have  disappeared.  Finally,  it  is  filtered  while 
still  warm  through  the  finest  spun  glass  which  has  been  previously 
washed  in  distilled  water  and  laid  whilst  still  wet  in  the  filter. 
When  cold  the  preparation  may  be  used  like  Canada  balsam. 

Olyoerine-Oelatine  as  an  Embedding  Substance.— Dr.  Eaisn  in 
the  same  paper  points  out  that  the  above  forms  also  an  exoelleot 
embedding  substance  for  making  sections.  For  this  purpose  ibe 
objects  are  placed  in.  the  glycerine-g^tine  after  it  has  been  again 
warmed.  When  sections  of  objects  have  to  be  made  so  delicate  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  feJling  to  pieces  afber  being  ci^  the  object 
must  be  left  in  the  warmed  glycerine-gelatine  until  it  is  thorcugUf 
penetrated  by  the  latter.  The  gelatine  may  be  removed  firom  the 
tissues  by  a  fine  jet  of  warm  water  after  the  section  is  made  and  placed 
on  the  slide. 

For  embedding  harder  objects  glycerine-gelatine  is  an  excellent 
medium,  for  after  it  is  set,  any  decree  of  hardness  may  be  imparted  to 
it  by  treating  it  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  time  required  for  this  being 
from  ten  to  thirty  minutes. 

A  special  recommendation  of  this  substance  for  embedding  is 
its  transparency,  which  enables  the  operator  to  see  at  any  moment 
what  the  position  of  the  object  is. 

Brandt's  Miorotome.f— Herr  Brandt  has  devised  a  modification 
of  the  Rivet  microtome  (in  wood).  The  body  of  the  microtome  is  cut 
through  the  middle  longitudinally,  and  tibe  two  halves  movably 
attached  behind  by  a  hinge,  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  diverge  at  any 
angle,  and  be  fixed  by  means  of  a  clamping  screw  in  any  position.  By 
this  arrangement  the  idea  suggested  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Long,  of 
Breslau,  of  making  the  right  and  left  grooves  not  parallel  but  diverging 
towards  the  front,  is  still  further  extended,  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of 
the  operator  to  increase  the  angle  of  divergence  at  pleasure,  and  make 
the  ^ife  take  a  greater  or  less  lateral  motion.  Herr  Brandt  has  sao- 
oeeded  by  this  means  in  making  good  sections  of  objects  of  most 
delicate  structure  which  he  failed  to  do  to  such  perfecticm  in  any  other 
way. 

*  *  Bot.  Centralb^  i.  (1880)  p.  25. 

t  •  Zeitachr.  f.  Mikr.,'  ii.  (1880)  p.  172. 
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Improvements  in  Cell-cntting.* — Cells  ont  from  thin  sheet  wax 
or  lead  are  rapidly  coming  into  nse  in  America.  They  can  be  bnilt 
up  one  npon  another  to  form  deeper  cells,  bat  are  most  applicable  where 
great  thickness  is  not  required,  and  have  the  great  advantage  that  they 
can  be  prepared,  as  wanted,  by  anybody,  of  any  required  size,  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  almost  without  expense.  The  elegant  preparations 
of  Mr.  Merriman  at  the  BufiEiEilo  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mioroscopists  were  mounted  in  cells  of  wax  cut  by  Streeter's  punches. 

These  instruments,  as  subsequently  improved 
and  as  now  made,  are  represented  in  section  by 
Fig.  29.  There  is  a  set  of  four  concentric  tubes  of 
iron  or  hard  brass,  of  equal  length,  fitting  smoothly 
within  each  other,  and  turned  to  a  cutting  edge  at  the 
lower  end.  When  using  the  punches,  the  cutting 
edges  are  to  be  moisten^  with  water  to  prevent 
sticking  to  the  wax,  and  the  wax  laid  on  some 
book-leaves  or  writing-paper  to  form  a  firm,  smooth 
cushion.  The  smallest  punch  is  then  pushed  through  the  wax  sheet 
with  a  slightly  rotating  motion,  and  then  the  next  one  is  placed  over  it 
and  pushed  down  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  to  the  largest.  The 


NNW 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  30. 


inner  punch  is  next  withdrawn  by  a  wooden  peg  or  pencil  thrust  into 
it,  and  the  others  drawn  out  one  after  the  other  by  the  little  finger. 
Each  ring  of  wax  is  then  pushed  out  of  its  pjmdi  with  the  top  of 


♦  *  Am.  Nat.,'  xiv.  (1880)  p.  65. 
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the  next  smaller  punch,  leaving  it  flat  and  trne.  The  three  rings  (Fig- 
80)  thus  prepared  are  suitable  for  use  with  cover-glasses  of  one-half 
inch,  five-eighths  inch,  and  three-quarters  inch  diameter.  They  may 
be  fastened  to  the  slide  by  a  little  warmth  and  pressure  only,  or 
by  some  kind  of  cement,  which  will  not  only  form  a  coating  to  the 
wax,  but  also  secure  it  to  the  slide. 

Of  instruments  adapted  to  cutting  both  wax  and  sheet-lead  cells, 
two  very  convenient  forms  were  brought  forward  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Troy  Scientific  Association.  The  first  was 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Vorce,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  is  represented  in 
front  view  and  in  section  in  Figs.  81  and  82.  It  can  be  readily  made 
by  amateurs  for  their  own  use.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  body  of  snoh 
size  as  to  be  easily  held  and  twirled  between  the  fingers,  wiUi  a  short 
needle  point  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  end.  On  one  side  a 
longitudinal  slot  or  groove  is  cut  through  the  wood  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  cutting  edge  to  approach  nearly  to  the  needle.  The  cutter 
should  be  ground  to  a  triangular  point,  and  ground  only  on  the  out- 
side, leaving  its  inner  face  flat  and  smooth.  A  screw  passes  through 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  bears  against 
Fig.  38.  ^^  spring,  regulating  its   distance   from   the 

needle  point.  Greater  firmness  might  be  secured 
by  changing  the  form  of  the  body  so  as  to  sup- 
port at  its  two  edges  the  cutter  when  forced  out 
to  its  farthest  limit. 

The  other  instrument,  shown  in  Fig.   38, 
was  suggested  by  the  Vorce  instrument,  and  was 
contrived  by  Mr.  F.  Ritchie,  of  Troy.    It  pos- 
sesses greater  power  and  precision  than  the  other, 
but  is  not  so  easily  made  by  an  amateur.     It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  spring  dividers  about  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  long,  from  one  1^  of  which 
half  an  inch  of  its  lengSi  has  been  cut  off  and 
replaced  by  a  brass  socket  with  a  binding  screw 
to  hold  a  small  knife-blade.    A  knob  is  also 
added  at  the  top  for  convenience  in  manipulation. 
The  method  of  working  these  two  forms  of 
apparatus  is  precisely  the  same.    A  sheet  of  wax 
may  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  white  paper,  and 
botii  together  tacked  to  a  piece  of  smooth  hard 
wood.    The  instrument,  with  its  legs  set  throe- 
sixteenths  inch  apart,  is  used  to  cut  out  a  series 
of  disks  of  three-eighths  inch  diameter.    How 
near  together  these  can  be  safely  cut  will  soon  be 
learned  by  experience.     The  legs  are  then  set 
one-quarter  inch  apart,  and  using  tiie  same  centres  as  before,  a  series 
of  rings  can  be  cut  suitable  for  one-half  inch  covers.     By  succes- 
sively spreading  the  legs  one-sixteenth  inch  further  each  time,  rings 
may  be  cut  around  the   same  centres  for  five-eighths  and  three- 
quarters  inch  covers,*  and  larger  if  desired.     The  concentric  rings 
around  each  centre  are  cut  out  without  waste,  as  shown  in  Fig.  80.    Not 
only  wax,  but  also  sheet  lead,  cardboard,  and  guttapercha  can  be  cut 
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with  Jollity  in  this  maimer.  The  varioas  tools  sold  by  hardware 
dealers  for  cutting  washers  of  leather,  <&o.,  have  often  been  em- 
ployed for  this  work,  bat  they  have  proved  too  clomsy  to  be  useful. 

How  to  make  the  new  Wax  CelL* — Dr.  F.  M.  Hamlin  uses  for 
making  the  wax  cell,  **  which  has  so  suddenly  come  into  favour,"  only 
a  turntable  and  a  penknife.  Placing  the  slide  upon  the  turntable, 
a  square  or  circular  piece  of  sheet  wax  (such  as  is  used  in  making 
artificial  flowers)  is  put  upon  the  slide  and  carefully  centered.  The 
outer  edge  should  then  be  pressed  firmly  upon  the  glass  with  the 
thumb  or  fingers.  Having  determined  the  ezaiCt  size  of  the  cell,  turn 
the  slide  very  slowly  and  hold  the  knife  with  the  blade  slightly 
moistened  so  that  the  point  will  cut  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  wax 
downward  and  outward,  gradually  pressing  tlie  point  of  the  knife 
down  upon  the  glass.  This  manner  of  holding  it  causes  it  to  serve  as 
a  wedge,  the  outer  shaving  of  wax  being  generally  thrown  up  and 
entirely  off  the  glass.  If  a  circular  piece  of  wax  from  a  punch  is 
used,  its  outer  edge  should  be  trimmed  off  to  make  it  perfectly  circular, 
tiie  pressure  of  tiie  fingers  being  likely  to  distort  it  somewhat  Any 
superfluous  wax  that  may  remain  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  bit 
of  cloth  held  over  the  end  of  the  flnger  or  on  a  stick. 

The  next  operation  is  to  cut  out  the  centre,  and  is  done  in  the 
same  way,  only  that  the  knife  is  held  so  as  to  cut  from  the  top  of  the 
wax  downward  and  inward,  toward  the  centre  of  the  cell,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  wax  ring  shall  be  wider  than  the  top,  which  should  be 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  width.  As  the  point  of  the  knife 
goes  down  it  throws  up  the  diffarent  thicknesses  of  wax  till  the  last  is 
reached,  which  it  removes,  leaving  the  glass  inside  the  ring  almost 
perfectly  dean,  unless  too  much  pressure  has  been  used  in  fastening 
the  wax  to  the  slide. 

These  wax  cells  possess  certain  advantages  over  others,  among 
which  is  the  slight  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  making  them. 
It  might  be  thought  that  wax  alone  is  too  sc^ft  for  durable  mounts,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Being  made  and  fastened  upon  the  slide  at  one 
operation,  they  are  not  liable  to  that  distortion  which  removal  from 
the  punches  is  likely  to  cause.     They  can  also  be  made  of  any  sisM. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Merriman  the  wax  must  be  carefully  covered 
with  some  cement,  whether  used  for  fluid  or  dry  mounts ;  as  it  is 
said  that  certain  volatile  portions  will  ultimately  collect  upon  the 
glass  cover  of  dry  mounts  or  mingle  with  the  preservative  media  in 
Hquid  mounts,  and  thus  spdil  the  work  in  either  case  His  experi- 
ence is,  that  the  beet  cement  to  cover  the  wax  with  is  Mttller's  liquid 
marine^lue.  Afto  coating  the  ring  with  this  it  is  used  in  iAxe 
ordinary  way. 

Device  for  Mounting. t — Mr.  A.  L.  Woodward  applies  to  a  Cox 
turntable  a  slender  arm  of  brass  which  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the 
hand-rest  of  the  turntable  by  a  milled-head  screw.  The  other  end 
extends  over  the  centre  of  the  turntable  at  a  suitable  height  above 
it  A  pointed  screw  comes  down  through  the  end  of  the  arm  exactly 
over  the  central  dot    In  mounting  in  glycerine,  for  example,  after 

♦  *  Am.  M.  Micr.  Jonm.,'  i  (1880)  p.  46.  t  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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the  cover  is  applied  to  the  object,  the  slide  is  transferred  to  the 
turntable,  the  cover  is  brought  to  the  centre,  and  the  pointed  screw  is 
turned  down  upon  the  cover,  compressing  the  object  and  expelling  the 
superfluous  fluid.  After  a  rough  cleaning  a  ring  of  gelatine-solution 
may  be  applied,  as  directed  in  Marsh's  treatise  on  Section-cutting, 
p.  41.  After  a  couple  of  applications  of  the  gelatine  and  time  allowed 
for  it  to  set,  the  screw  may  be  loosened  and  the  slide  removed  from 
the  turntable. 

Chasers  Mounting  Forceps.* — ^Having  experienced  the  inconveni- 
ence attendant  upon  uie  use  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  placing  glass 
covers  upon  objects.  Dr.  B.  H.  Chase  devised  the  forceps  shown  in 
Fig.  84,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  surgeon's 
Fio.  34.         spring  forceps,  either  straight  or  curved,  having  attached 
to  each  blade  a  circular  strip  of  metal,  whidi  carries 
a  short  pin-shaped  foot.    The  feet  being  attached  to 
the  outer  sides  of  the  circular  cross  pieces,  leave  a 
ledge  upon  which  the  glass  cover  rests. 

The  method  of  mounting  with  the  forceps  is  as 
follows : — Having  placed  the  slide  upon  a  self-center- 
ing turntable,  and  the  object  carefully  arranged  upon 
it  in  the  balsam,  place  m&  a  dean  pair  of  forceps  the 
thin  glass  cover  (which  has  previously  been  cleansed 
and  set  aside  for  use)  in  the  jaws  of  the  mounting 
forceps.  Put  a  drop  of  balsam  upon  the  side  of  the 
cover  that  is  to  come  in  contact  with  the  object,  and 
invert  it  over  the  object  on  the  slide.  Allow  the  feet 
of  the  forceps  to  rest  upon  the  slide,  and  adjust  them 
by  the  rings  upon  the  turntable  that  are  seen  through 
the  glass. 

When  the  cover  is  thus  carefully  centered  over  the 
object,  relax  the  grasp  of  the  fingers  upon  the  forceps, 
and  the  cover  falls  in  place,  causing  a  wave  of  balsam 
to  radiate  from  the  centre  in  every  direction.  The 
result  is  that  the  cover  is  accurately  centered,  and 
"  the  object  peers  up  at  you — gratifying  sight — from 
the  centre  of  the  cover." 

In  this  manner  delicate  tissues  can  be  mounted  that 
would  be  inevitably  washed  to  the  edge  of  the  cover 
by  the  old  method ;  and  which  are  too  delicate  to  be 
moved  back  in  si^ety  to  their  proper  positions.  Those  also  who  have 
occasion  to  mount  groups  of  two  or  more  objects  under  one  cover,  will 
find  this  method  of  great  advantage,  as  the  objects  retain  tiieir  relative 
positions  as  arranged  upon  the  slide. 

Cleaning  Slides  and  Thin  Covers,  f — Dr.  0.  Seiler  describes  an 
easy  method  which  he  employs  of  effecting  this  object.    He  places 
new  slides  for  a  few  hours  in  the  following  solution : — 
Bichromate  of  potash,    2  oz. 
Sulphuric  acid,  3  fl.  oz. 

Water,  25  fl.  oz. 

*  *  Am.  Journ.  Micr/  v.  (1880),  p.  64.  f  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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in  such  ft  maimer  tliat  the  brown  liquid  covers  them  completely ;  then 
rinses  them  mider  the  tap,  and  stands  them  on  edge  on  several  thick- 
nesses of  blotting  paper.  When  dry,  they  are  chemically  clean  and 
require  no  further  rubbing.  Before  mounting  on  them,  the  dust 
should  be  brushed  off  with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

With  new  covers,  an  ounce  or  so  of  them  are  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  vial,  and  covered  with  the  cleaning  solution,  shaking  them 
np  occasionally,  so  that  they  become  separated.  After  three  or  four 
hours,  pour  off  the  acid  solution  and  wash  the  covers  in  the  bottle 
with  water,  pouring  it  on  and  off  until  the  water  remains  colourless, 
after  continued  shaking  of  the  bottle.  When  wanted  for  mounting,  a 
cover  can  be  taken  out  of  the  bottle  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  linen  rag.  Cleaning  covers  in  this  way  gets  them 
thoroughly  dean,  and  breaks  very  few  of  even  the  thinnest. 

When  it  is  desired  to  clean  off  specimens  which  have  been 
mounted,  either  in  balsam  or  in  a  watery  medium,  so  as  to  save  both 
the  cover  and  the  slide,  slightly  warm  the  specimen  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  push  the  cover  with  a  pair  of  forceps  into  a  vessel  contain- 
ing alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  equal  proportions.  After  having 
scraped  off  the  balsam  or  cement  with  a  knife,  drop  the  slides  into 
the  bichromate  of  potash  solution,  in  which  they  must  remain  several 
days,  when  they  can  be  washed  under  the  tap  and  dried  on  blotting 
paper  like  new  ones.  The  covers  also  should  be  left  a  few  days  in 
the  acid  solution,  and  are  then  transferred  to  the  bichromate  of  potash 
solution,  and  treated  like  new  ones. 

Conditions  of  Aplanatism  of  Systems  of  Len8e8.*-^Prof.  Abbe 
publishes  an  interesting  paper  under  this  title. 

As  hitherto  defined,  aplanatism  is  simply  the  *<  elimination  of 
spherical  aberration  for  a  pair  of  conjugate  points  on  the  axis ; "  the 
word,  however,  as  practically  applied  is  used  with  a  wider  meaning, 
denoting  the  capacity  of  a  system  of  lenses  to  produce  a  well- 
defined  image  of  an  object  by  a  cone  of  rays  of  appreciable  (i.  e.  not 
infinitesimal)  divergence ;  and  by  object  is  meant,  not  a  point  on  the 
axis,  but  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

On  analyzing  the  conditions  under  which  an  image  is  produced 
with  large  angles  of  divergence,  it  appears  that  even  when  spherical 
aberration  is  perfectly  corrected  for  the  axis,  images  of  unequal 
linear  amplification  may  be  formed  by  the  various  .portions  of  the 
available  aperture  of  the  lens-system.  The  image  of  an  axial  element 
(or  minute  portion)  of  an  object,  which  is  formed  by  a  pencil  of  rays 
inclined  to  the  axis  (through  any  excentric  part  of  the  aperture),  has 
a  different  linear  amplification  to  that  which  an  image  has  which 
originates  simultaneously  from  the  rays  nearer  the  axis  (through  the 
central  part  of  the  aperture).  In  fact,  the  image  produced  by  a 
cone  of  rays  of  wide  aperture  is  the  result  of  the  superposition 
of  the  innumerable  images  which  the  various  elements  of  the  free 
aperture  would  produce  singly,  and  these  may  be  shown  isolated  by 
the  aid  of  diaphragms.    If  the  linear  amplification  of  these  **  partial " 

♦  •  SB.  Jen.  Gesell.  Med.  und  Naturw.,'  1879,  p.  129.  Revised  by  Profeseo  r 
Abbe,  with  diagrama  (Figs.  35,  36,  and  37). 
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images  of  whiob  the  whole  image  is  oomposed  be  different,  they  may 
still  coincide  in  the  axial  point  of  the  image-field,  if  the  si^iarioal 
aberration  is  completely  corrected,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  axis, 
and  in  proportion  to  that  distance,  they  will  separate  from  one 
another  more  and  more.  The  image  of  a  point  at  some  distance  from 
the  axis  resolves  itself  into  a  circle  of  confdsion,  whose  diameter 
bears  a  finite — in  some  cases  a  large — ^ratio  to  its  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  consequently  to  the  dimensions  of  tiie  portion  of  sorfiMse 
▼iewed,  however  small  that  may  be.  When,  for  example,  the  linear 
amplification  through  the  central  portion  of  the  aperture  is  10 
diameters,  while  the  amplification  thn>ugh  a  marginal  portion  is  12 
diameters,  the  overlapping  of  the  image  produced  by  the  latter  ov» 
that  produced  by  the  former  would  in^oduce  circles  of  confdsion 
whose  diameter  is  one-fifth  of  their  distance  from  the  centre  »t  every 
part  of  the  field.  Hence  a  system,  to  be  aplanatic,  besides  having 
its  spherical  aberration  corrected  for  a  pair  of  conjugate  points,  must 
satisfy  the  further  condition  of  imiform  amplification  through  all 
parts  of  the  available  aperture,  that  is,  for  rays  in  every  direction 
which  the  angle  of  aperture  embraces. 

By  a  geometrical  analysis  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  required 
identity  of  amplification  through  different  parts  of  the  available  aperture 
only  subsists  when  there  is  a  definite  ratio  between  the  convergence 
of  the  two  conjugate  pencils  of  rays  whose  centres  are  the  axial 
points  of  the  ol^'ect  and  of  its  image;  the  8ine$  of  the  angles  of 
inclination  of  mutually  corresponding  rays  towards  the  axis  must 
have  a  constant  ratio  throughout  the  whole  range  of  both  pencils. 
By  this  property  aplanatic  points  are  contrasted  with  a  second  kind  of 
characteristic  points  which  are  important  in  the  formation  of  images 
by  rays  of  appreciable  divergence,  viz.  those  points  on  the  axis  in  which 
the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  inclination  of  coi^gugate  rays  are  in  a 
constant  ratio.  These  may  very  properly  be  called  orthoacopie  points^ 
as  on  them  depends  the  possibility  of  forming  orthogonal,  or  similar, 
images  of  extended  (i.  e.  not  infinitesimal)  objects. 

The  amended  definition  which  Professor  Abbe  gives  is  therefore 
as  follows : — "  Aplanatic  points  in  a  lens-system  are  those  conjugate 
points  on  the  axis,  the  spherical  aberration  of  which  has  been 
corrected  for  a  cone  of  rays  of  appreciable  angular  aperture,  the  sines 
of  the  angles  of  inclination  of  conjugate  rays  being  also  proportionaL" 

The  essential  part  of  this  definition  was  published  by  I^ofessor  Abbe 
in  1873.*  Professor  Helmholtz  independently  established  the  same 
principle,  and  showed  t  that  the  constant  ratio  of  the  sines  was 
the  condition  required  if  the  quantity  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
object  was  to  reach  the  image  without  loss  or  gain.  Since  "  quantity 
of  light,"  according  to  the  undulatory  theory,  is  the  energy  of  an 
oscillatory  movement,  this  mode  of  deriving  the  above  theorem  connects 
the  action  of  optical  apparatus  with  the  most  universal  principle  in 
modem  physics. 

In  microscopical  objectives  of  large  angular  aperture  the  aplana- 

•  *  Arch.  f.  Mikr.  Anat/  ix.  (1873)  p.  420. 
t  *  Poggend.  Annalen,  Jubdband/  p.  566. 
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tism  which  has  just  been  defined,  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
When  the  error  in  the  convergence  is  considerable  and  affects  the 
whole  aperture,  the  defects  arising  from  ordinary  aberration,  cnrvatore 
of  the  field,  and  other  causes,  sink  into  insignificance  ^the  image  of  a 
flat  object  appears  then  not  merely  as  a  curved  surfiice,  but  rather  as 
the  apex  of  a  cone  viewed  from  the  axis. 

In  the  case  of  large  angles  of  aperture  the  second  condition  of 
aplanatism  cannot  be  so  completely  satisfied,  either  theoretically  or 
practically,  but  that  evident  traces  of  the  error  in  divergence  are  left 
in  the  image  even  when  the  best  means  of  construction  are  employed. 
Microscopists  have  given  to  this  the  very  unsuitable  name  of  ''  curva- 
ture **  or  "  unevenness  of  the  field  of  view,"  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  shown  by  experiment  that  the 
defects  in  the  image  thus  described  increase  in  amount,  not  with  the 
second,  but  with  the  first  power  of  the  distance  from  the  axis,  and 
therefore  in  the  main  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  curvature  of 
the  image  surface. 

By  the  simple  experiment  about  to  be  described,  the  characteristic 
relation  of  convergence  of  rays  at  aplanatic  points  may  be  observed, 
and  the  fact  that  it  persists  universally  becomes  confirmed  in 
a  striking  manner.  This  experiment  is  founded  on  the  contrast 
between  the  aplanatic  points  and  the  orthoscopic  points  of  the  lens- 
system,  and  is  deduced  from  the  following  considerations. 

If  an  optical  system  is  to  produce  a  correct  image  of  an  object 
extended  in  a  plane,  the  principal  rays  proceeding  from  points  of  the 
object  and  crossing  at  a  point  on  the  axis,  and  the  corresponding 
principal  rays  of  Uie  image-forming  pencils  which  cross  in  the  con- 
jugate point  on  the  axis  and  proceed  to  points  of  the  image,  must 
maintain  a  constant  ratio  between  the  tangents  of  their  angles  of  in- 
clination. It  is  only  when  a  lens-system  satiisfies  this  condition  for  a 
pair  of  conjugate  points  on  the  axis  (as  e.  g.  a  properly  constructed 
eye-piece  should  do  for  the  place  of  the  objective-opening  and  the 
point  of  vision  conjugate  to  it)  that  it  is  orthoscopic,  and  can  produce 
images  which  are  orthogonal  and  free  from  distortion  when  the  object 
or  the  image,  or  botib,  are  shown  under  a  large  angle.  But 
aplanatic  points,  by  virtue  of  the  condition  of  aplanatism,  are  in 
antagonism  with  this  property  oT  orthoscopic  points,  and  consequently 
an  aplanatic  system,  from  its  peculiar  relation  of  convergence,  must 
give  a  distortion  of  the  images,  which  can  he  determined  beforehand^ 
when  we  produce  the  image  of  a  plane  distant  from  the  aplanatic 
point  while  the  principal  rays  of  the  image-forming  pencils  cross  in 
this  aplanatic  point. 

It  will  be  enough  if  we  determine  the  form  which  parallel  lines 
assume  under  these  circumstances,  or  vice  versd,  find  what  curves 
will  appear  as  straight  lines  in  the  resultant  image. 

By  a  simple  calculation  it  is  found  that  a  set  of  parallel  lines 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis,  will,  with  an  aplanatic 
system,  form  a  number  of  ellipses  having  the  same  major  axis,  but  dif- 
ferent minor  axes  (the  line  at  infinity  forming  a  circumscribing  semi- 
circle).^   On  the  other  hand,  a  set  of  hyperbolas  (of  determinate 
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form  to  be  described  later  on), 
witb  the  same  centre  and  con- 
jugate axis  but  with  different  trans- 
verse axes,  will  be  reproduced  in 
the  image  as  a  system  of  parallel 
straight  lines.  It  is  here  assmned 
'  that  the  pencils  of  rays  which  form 
the  image,  cross  on  entering  the 
lens-system  in  the  aplanatic  point 
which  is  situate  on  the  side  next 
the  object,  and  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
l  plicity  the  angle  of  convergenoe  of 

the  rays  in  the  conjugate  aplanatic 
point  on  the  side  next  the  image  is 
assumed  to  be  so  small  that  sine  and 
tangent  may  be  regarded  as  equal 
These  conditions  are  folfilled 
if  with  an  objective  of  large  aper- 
ture, the  pupil  of  the  observer's 
eye-— or  whatever  opening  admits 
the  rays  to  the  eye — ^is  brought  to 
the  axis  of  the  system,  and  at  the 
spot  where  the  conjugate  aplanatic 
focus  on  the  side  next  the  image 
is ;  because  in  this  case  no  ray  can 
reach  the  eye  which  has  not  passed, 
on  its  entrance  into  the  system, 
through  that  element  in  the  object 
which  is  on  the  axis  conjugate  to  the 
pupil  or  other  opening.  The  as- 
sumption as  to  the  angle  of  con- 
vergence in  the  aplanatic  point  next 
the  image  is  evidently  satisfied  suffi- 
ciently in  microscopic  objectiveB. 

The  hyperbolas  above  referred 
to  are  constructed  from  the  equa- 
tion 


y  =  —  V  ar*  —  a*, 

where  A  (the  common  conjugate 

axis  for  both  sets  of  hyperbolas) 

represents  the  distance  of  the  plane 

p .  p      of  the  object  from  the  correspond- 

[L  Ib  a  system  of  lenses  ^hich  is  aplanatio  for  the  conjugate  points  O  and  O^ ; 
the  condition  of  convergence  being  fulfilled* 

.  =  const,  for  any  two  conjugate  rays  through  O  and  0* . 

P  P  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  at  a  distance  A  below  the  aplanatic 
focus  O ;  P*  P*  is  the  image  of  this  plane,  depicted  by  pencils  whose  principal 
rays  cruss  at  O  and  O*— under  those  conditions  the  image  P*  P*  shows  the  dis- 
tortion described  alovc.    The  thicker  lines  indicate  the  principal  rays.] 
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ing  aplanatic  focus ;  and  the  yalne  of  a  in  both  the  setB  is  taken  from 
the  formula 

a  =     .  » 

the  increments  of  u  being  equal ;  e. g.  the  values  of  u  =  0  ....  0*2 
....  0*4  ....  0-6  ....  0-8.  Provided  the  common  centre  of  all 
the  curves  in  the  diagram  Fig.  36  is  adjusted  to  lie  on  the  axis,  and 
its  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  at  the  proper  distance  A 

Fig.  36. 


(A  =  12  mm.) 

from  the  aplanatic  focus,  the  diagram  appears  in  the  image  as  two  sets 
of  equidistant  parallel  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles.*  The  parts  of 
the  diagram  bounded  by  curved  lines  and  increasing  continually 
towards  the  extremities  in  size  and  distortion  appear  as  equal 
squares ;  the  intersections  of  the  hyperbolas  (forming  angles  which 
towards  the  outside  become  increasingly  acute  and  obtuse)  are  repro- 

*  Image  of  the  hyperbolic  cmrves.  as  depicted  by  a  wide-angled  aplaDatio 
system,  under  the  conditions  named  above — the  dotted  circle  indicates  tke  limit 
of  the  telescopic  field  corresponding  to  an  air-angle  of  180°. 

Fio.  37. 
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duoed  M  riglit  angleB ;  even  the  more  distant  curves  oi  both  systeiiiB 
of  hyperbolas  whose  branches  do  not  intersect  in  the  figure  but 
evidently  diverge  from  each  other  (e.g.  those  for  u  =  0*8),  intersect 
at  right  angles  in  the  image,  though  their  point  of  intersection — 
corresponding  to  an  imaginary  point  in  mathematics — is  at  a  distance 
from  tiie  centre  of  the  image  which  no  rays  of  light  emerging  from 
air  can  reach,  outside  the  circle  on  the  plane  of  the  image  whidi 
corresponds  with  the  boundary  of  a  cone  of  rays  of  180''  in  air. 

With  objectives  whose  food  distance  is  not  very  short — down  to 
about  8  mm. — the  appearance  described  may  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  by  removing  the  eye-piece  from  the  tube  of  the  Microscope  and 
looking  down  the  open  end,  keeping  the  eye  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  centre,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  real  image  would  be  formed 
when  the  Microscope  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  viewing  the 
air-image  floating  above  the  objective. 

With  objectives  of  very  small  focal  distance,  an  auxiliary  Micro- 
scope of  low  power  must  be  inserted  in  the  tube,  and  a  diaphragm 
placed  in  a  position  conjugate  to  the  aplanatic  focus. 

This  method  converts  the  whole  optical  system  into  a  telescope 
with  a  terrestrial  eye-piece  through  which  the  drawing  which  serves 
as  the  object  is  viewed.  The  microscopic  objective  which  is  being 
tested  acts  as  a  telescopic  objective,  its  aperture  angle  gives  the  angle 
of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  and  what  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  Microscope  is  the  field  of  the  object,  the  element  of  surface  in  its 
aplanatic  focus,  acts  as  entrance  aperture  when  thus  used  like  a 
telescope. 

Numerous  trials  have  been  made  by  Professor  Abbe  with 
objectives  of  various  construction  and  by  different  makers,  and  ^e 
results  have  invariably  confirmed  the  theory  above  laid  down. 
With  the  exception  of  the  objectives  manufitctured  by  Zeiss,  there 
are  probably  none  that  have  been  constructed  with  this  prin- 
ciple avowedly  in  view.  If  in  spite  of  this  the  objectives  of  all 
opticians  on  the  Continent,  in  England,  and  America  satisfy  this 
condition,  the  fact  shows  more  convincingly  than  any  theory  could 
do,  that  this  peculiar  convergence  of  the  rays  is  undoubtedly  an 
essential  constituent  of  aplanatism  in  a  lens-system. 

The  above  experiment  is  instructive  in  many  other  respects.  It 
illustrates  practicaUy  some  theoretical  deductions  regarding  the 
image  produced  by  a  cone  of  rays  of  large  angle,  as  for  example, 
the  influence  of  the  angle  of  aperture  on  microscopic  vision.  The 
portions  of  field  between  the  hyperbolic  curves  which  are  so 
extremely  dissimilar,  (the  area  of  tiiose  on  the  outside  being  many 
times  the  area  of  those  in  the  interior,)  appear  as  squares  of  equ^ 
dimensions,  and  when  the  diagram  is  uniformly  illuminated  no 
difference  in  the  brightness  can  be  discerned,  although  in  the 
squares  on  the  margin  the  rays  are  compressed  which  proceed  from 
an  illuminating  sur^ce  many  times  larger  than  that  corresponding  to 
the  middle  squares.  This  fact  shows  plainly  the  great  inequality  in 
value  of  the  different  parts  of  the  angular  aperture  with  respect  to 
their  share   of  the  quantity  of  light  which  the  system  receives. 
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It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  aperture 
conducts  very  much  fewer  rays  of  Hght  into  the  objective  in  pro- 
portion to  the  central  parts  than  would  correspond  with  the  measure 
of  their  angles,  and  that  consequently  the  angle  of  aperture  cannot 
be  a  correct  expression  of  the  real  aperture — ^that  is,  of  the  capacity  of 
the  optical  system  to  receive  light  This  leads  us  empirically  to  the 
conclusion  which  results  from  theory,  viz.  that  "  numerical  i^>erture  " 
is  the  rational  measure  of  aperture,  and  the  only  one  from  which  an 
estimate  of  its  practical  effects  can  be  formed. 

Systematio  Examination  of  Objectiyes  for  the  Microscope.— 
Dr.  6.  E.  Blackham,  of  Dunkirk  (N.  x .),  U.S. A.,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
last  (Bufhlo)  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists,  says 
that  the  microscopist  dealing  with  minute  quantities,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  aided  or  hindered  by  slight  differences  in  the  quality  of 
his  instruments ;  for  while  it  is  doubtless  true  that  an  expert  can  do 
very  fair  work  with  instruments  of  only  moderate  quality,  and  the 
tyro  cannot  do  first-class  work  with  instruments  even  of  the  most 
superlative  excellence,  it  is  also  true  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  better  the  instrument  the  more  reliable  the  results  obtained,  and 
that  the  best  work  cannot  be  done  even  by  the  most  expert  worker 
except  with  the  best  instruments.  The  comparison  of  instruments 
must  therefore  always,  if  properly  and  skilfully  done,  be  of  value  to 
the  worker,  who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  select  the  most  fitted  for  his 
work. 

The  most  important  optical  part  of  the  Microscope,  and  that  most 
subjeict  to  variation  of  quality,  is  the  objective;  but  the  ordinary 
mediods  of  describing  these  seem  to  the  author  to  lack  precision. 
For  instance,  we  often  see  the  recommendation  to  beginners  to  purchase 
a  stand  and  a  1-inch  and  a  ^-inch  objective.  On  referring  to  the 
catalogue  of  some  makers  we  may  find  the  latter  thus  described : — 
Student's  series,  ^inch,  ap.  100^,  non-adj.,  price  B15;  in  another. 
Student's  series,  ^;  ap.  85%  non-adj.,  price  £[12.  How  is  the  student 
to  choose  between  them? 

The  descriptions  are  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  compare  them. 
Which  glass  has  the  greatest  resolving  power,  which  the  flattest  field, 
which  the  longest  working  distance,  and  which  the  greatest  amplifying 
power  ?  Of  course  if  objectives  were  all  truly  named  the  last  question 
would  be  answered,  as  all  ^'s  would  have,  the  same  amplifying 
power,  viz.  x  50  at  10  inches  from  optical  centre  of  the  objective,  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

In  order  to  meet  this  requirement  and  answer  these  questions, 
Dr.  Blackham  has  elaborated  a  system  of  examination  and  prepared  a 
form  for  recording  the  results,  which  gives  at  a  glance  most,  if  not  all, 
the  points  necessary  to  the  comparison  of  objectives. 

The  first  column  gives  the  record  number  for  convenience  of 
reference,  the  second  the  owner's  name,  and  the  third  the  maker's  and 
the  year  in  which  made.  This  latter  is  important,  as  in  these  days  of 
rapid  improvement  in  construction,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
compare  an  objective  made  five  or  even  three  years  ago  with  one  of  same 
nominal  grade  made  this  year,  without  stating  the  fact 
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The  next  eight  oolamns  give  the  description  of  the  objective  as 
obtained  from  the  maker ;  viz.  its  price,*  designation,  adjustment  for 
cover  (if  any),  dry  or  immersicm,  equivalent  focal  length,  and  its 
ap^tore  in  air,  water,  or  balsam.  The  remaining  columns  show  the 
results  of  examination.  The  first  group  shows  the  extreme  angle  for 
the  admission  of  light  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  measurod  in 
air,  water,  or  balsam;  the  next  group  the  extreme  angle  for  hesi 
definitumy  also  measured  in  air,  water,  or  balsam.  This  latter  value 
is  usually,  though  not  always,  less  than  the  extreme  angle  for  admis- 
sion of  Ught ;  and  the  difference  between  them,  which  is  sometimes 
very  considerable,  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  nominal  aperture  <tf 
the  lens  could  be  profitably  reduced  by  diaphragms  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Boyston-Pigott.  The  next  column  gives  the  nominal  amplifying 
power,  that  is  the  amplifying  power  of  the  objective  alone  at  10  inches 
from  the  optical  centra  of  the  objective.  Providing  its  nominal  equiva- 
lent focal  length  were  correctly  given,  this  would  be  for  a  j^inch  x  20, 
&o.  The  next  column  shows  the  actual  amplifying  power,  measured 
at  10  inches  from  front  surfiEK)e  of  front  lens,  of  the  objective.  It 
would  have  been  more  absolutely  accurate  to  measure  from  the  optical 
centre,  but  the  exact  position  of  this  point  could  not  be  ascertained 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  formula  on  which  the  objective  was  con- 
structed, and  in  lenses  possessing  adjustment  the  position  of  the 
optical  centre  varies  with  every  movement  of  the  adjustment.  The 
front  surface  of  front  lens  being  a  fixed  and  easily  determined  position, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  using  it  differing  but  slightly  from  those 
obtaiQed  by  using  the  true  opti^  centre,  it  was  selected  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  position  from  which  to  measure  the  10  inches.  The 
method  of  measurement  has  been  to  compare  the  image  of  a  Bogers' 
stage  micrometer  with  that  of  an  eye-piece  micrometer  placed  exactly 
10  inches  from  front  lens,  both  micrometers  being  magnified  by  means 
of  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  ^Oundlaoh)  periscopio  eye-piece,  in  which  the 
field  lens  is  placed  within  the  focus  of  the  eye  lens,  and  the  eye-piece 
micrometer  placed  below  the  field  lens  and  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
piece, as  a  whole.  The  ordinary  Huyghenian  eye-piece  will  not 
answer  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  actual  and  nominal  amplifying 
powers  of  objectives  are  often  very  closely  identical,  and  where  varia- 
tions occur»  the  actual  will  sometimes  be  found  in  excess  of  the 
nominal,  and  vice  verad.  The  next  column  gives  the  frontal  distance 
of  the  objective,  that  is,  the  distance  from  front  of  front  lens  or  of 
brass  setting  to  the  object ;  and  the  next  column,  the  '*  working  dis- 
tance," which  is  frontal  distance  minus  thickness  of  cover-^ass  (in  all 
cases  here  being  *  002  inch,  the  same  cover  being  used  widi  all  objec- 
tives). The  next  column  gives  the  clear  aperture  of  front  lens,  that 
is  the  diameter  of  the  light-spot  seen  when  the  objective  is  reversed — 
held  with  front  lens  towards  the  eye  and  the  posterior  combinations 
pointed  at  a  brightly  illuminated  white  surface,  such  as  a  sheet  of 

*  The  price  is  given  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  makers  whose  cheap  objectives 
appear  in  tne  list,  as  it  wonld  be  unjust  to  compare  the  work  of  a  cheap  objective 
with  one  of  same  nominal  power  costing  twice,  or  three  times  as  much,  without 
making  the  fSstct  apparent. 
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paper.  The  dear  apertnre  of  front  lens  is  always  much  less  than  the 
diameter  of  exposed  front  surface  which  is  free  of  the  setting. 

The  next  cdlmnn  gives  the  diameter  of  field,  which  often  varies 
considerably  with  objectives  of  same  nominal  power.  The  next  oolmnn 
shows  the  flatness  of  field,  indicated  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  1  to  6  ; 
the  latter  representing  an  abschUdy  flat  field,  not  yet  found  in  any 
objective  examined,  llie  next  column  shows  the  chromatic  correction, 
in  regard  to  which  Dr.  Blackham  says  he  has  been  unable  to  devise  any 
numerical  method  which  would  &irly  represent  this  quality,  and  has 
been  forced  to  content  himself  with  stush  vague  notes  as  "  slightly 
under,"  "  slightly  over,"  &c. 

The  next  two  columns  give  the  number  of  the  diatom  on  Holler's 
balsam-mounted  probe-platte  clearly  and  fully  resolved  by  the  lens 
with  light  from  lamp  and  mirror,  and  the  number  of  lines  per  *  001 
inch,  as  per  Professor  Morley's  measurements.  The  next  two  columns, 
the  number  of  the  diatom  on  same  platte  which  could  be  just 
glimpsed  under  pame  conditions,  and  the  number  of  its  striaa  per  *  001 
of  an  inch.    The  last  column  is  for  remarks. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  many  of  the  results  given  would 
vary  with  difierent  eye-pieces ;  but  all  except  the  actual  amplifying 
power  have  been  obtained  with  Tolles'  ^inch  solid  eye-piece,  the 
field  of  which  is  small  enough  not  to  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
tube  of  the  Microscope. 

The  annexed  Table  shows  the  results  of  the  examination  of  forty 
objectives  of  various  makers.  It  was  intended  that  this  table  should 
be  as  complete  ai^  possible,  but  at  least  two  important  omissions  were 
discovered  as  the  work  progressed. 

1st.  The  diameter  of  the  exposed  face  of  front  lens  should  have 
been  given. 

2nd.  The  number  of  the  diatom  on  the  Moller  platte  resolved  with 
direct  central  light,  should  also  have  been  recorded. 

There  are  probably  other  points  which  have  been  overlooked ;  but 
the  table  is  submitted  as  an  earnest  and  honest  endeavour  to  remove 
the  examination  of  objectives  from  the  domain  of  mere  opinion  to  that 
of  carefully  ascertained  and  accurately  recorded  fact.  The  attempt 
has  been  to  ascertain  and  record  the  details  of  the  best  performance 
of  each  objective  for  itself  rather  than  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  its 
excellence  or  defects  as  compared  with  some  standard,  ideal  or  actual, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  these  records,  but  more  especially  the 
method  may  prove  of  interest,  and  possibly  of  service,  to  users  and 
makers  of  objectives. 

ITnit  of  Micrometry.* — At  the  BufGdo  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  KBcrosoopists,  the  Committee  on  this  subject  (representing 
a  large  number  of  Uie  American  Microscopical  Societies),  presented 
the  following  report : — 

<<  This  Oommittee,  as  a  result  of  individual  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  correspondence  with  Microscopical  Societies  and  students, 
would  respectfully  and  unanimously  tender  a  report  of  progress  to  the 

*  See  this  Journal,  ii  (1879)  p.  154. 
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American  Society,  and  respectfully  request  this  Society  to  rescind  its 
approTal  of  the  one-hundredth  millimetre  as  a  unit  for  Micrometry, 
and  to  refer  that  question,  together  with  those  of  securing  precision 
and  international  uniformity,  to  the  Committee  for  further  action." 

This  report  was  accepted.* 

Micrometre  or  Micromillimetre.  —  Beferring  to  the  note  on 
page  827,  the  adoption  of  the  term  **  micro-metre  "  is  objected  to  f  on 
the  ground  that  independently  of  the  extreme  similarity  of  the  word 
to  "  micrometer,"  which  is  evident  at  a  glance,  the  terms  already  in 
TOgue  in  our  popular  treatises  on  aritibmetio  meet  the  case.  For 
example,  in  Hensly's  'Scholar's  Arithmetic,'  published  in  the 
Olarendon  Press  Series  (p.  174),  an  example  is  cited,  and.  it  is  stated 
that,  '*  if  there  were  more  decimal  places  in  this  case,  they  would  be 
tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths ;  then  ten-thousandths,  hundred- 
thousandths,  millionths  of  a  millimetre."  This  terminology  seems 
simple  enough,  and  cannot  faal  to  be  understood. 

ToUes-Blaokham  Mioroscone-Stand.t — ^A  writer  in  the  'Englidi 
Mechuiic '  compares  this  stand  (which  was  made  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  bj  Mr.  Tolles,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  for  Dr.  Blackham  §)  with 
the  Beck  form.|]  The  stand  is  shown  in  Fig.  88.  Its  speciality 
consists  in  the  vertical  disk  A  fixed  rigidly  to  the  main  limb  <^ 
the  Microscope.  The  substage  0  is  fitt^  to  the  sone  carrier  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  is  moved  circularly  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  B.  When  central  light  is  required  the  extra  substage 
D,  with  centering  adjustments,  is  used.  The  stage  is  fixed  to  the 
centre  of  the  vertical  disk. 

The  main  differences  between  the  two  stands  are  ^1)  that  the 
vertical  disk  in  Beck's  is  not  fixed  to  the  main  bmb,  but  is 
provided  with  a  vertical  slidinff  motion  to  allow  for  difilnent 
thicknesses  of  objectHslide,  so  that  the  swinging  motion  of  the 
substage  may  be  xnade  strictly  concentric  with  Sie  object  examined. 
This  requires  the  manipulator  to  make  the  vertical  centering 
adjustment  with  accuracy.  (2)  The  stage  itself  can  be  turned 
laterally  (or  inverted^  with  rack  and  pinion,  and  thus  enaUes  the 
observer  to  obtain  different  views  of  the  object  The  cost  is  neces- 
sarily augmented  by  the  extra  difficulties  in  overcoming  errors  of 
centering  and  parallelism,  and  in  producing  steadiness  and  freedom 
from  flexure. 

Beferring  to  the  preceding  communication,  Mr.  J.  Beck  says  that, 
during  extensive  travels  amid  scientific  men  in  the  United  States 
he  has  never  seen  one  of  these  stands,  and  was  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
istence. He  has  never  claimed  as  a  novelty  the  disk  carrying  the 
illuminating  apparatus ;  this  was  virtually  designed  and  carried  oat  by 
Mr.  Grubb,  in  1854.  What  he  does  claim  as  a  novelty  is,  that  this  disk 
is  nd  fixed  to  the  main  limb,  which  he  considers  is  a  great  improve- 
ment.  In  all  the  plans  hitherto  contrived,  if  the  manipulator  wiimes  to 

♦  •Am.  Journ.  Micr.,'  iv.  (1879)  p.  210. 

t  •*  Cypher  "  in  « EngL  Mech.,*  xxxi.  (1880)  p.  212. 

t  <  Engl.  Meoh./  xxxi  (1880)  p.  134. 

§  See  tiiis  Journal,  I  (1878)  p.  892.  fl  See  ante^  p.  829. 
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ndse  or  lower  the  beam  of  ligbt  under  oblique  illnminatioii,  he  moYes 
this  beam  oat  of  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrmnent  to  either  one  side 
or  the  other ;  whereas  by  the  new  plan  the  beam  is  raised  and  lowered 
in  the  axis  of  the  instrumerU.  Any  one  who  will  work  with  oblique 
light  on  the  one  system  or  the  other,  will  at  once  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage and  practical  utility  of  it.  Instead  of  the  character  of  the 
illuminator  being  changed  by  the  increased  or  decreased  propor- 
tion from  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  remains  perfectly  the  same. 
The  only  value  of  these  contrivances  for  the  use  of  oblique  light 
rests  m  their  perfect  accuracy;  and  anything  that  leads  wereto  is 
a  step  in  advance.  If  there  is  any  advantage  in  accuracy,  as  it 
must  be  considered  that  there  is,  the  Grubb,  tibe  Zentmayer,  and  the 
Tolles-Blackham  plans  are  only  accurate  for  viewing  an  object  on  a 
slide  of  a  definite  tiiickness ;  any  variation  throws  them  out  at  once, 
whereas,  by  the  new  plan,  the  rotation  can  readily  be  made  exact  for 
an  object  mounted  on  glass  of  any  thickness. 

Jaubert*8  Microscopes.* — ^It  may  be  new  to  many  microscopists 
to  learn  that,  some  years  ago,  M.  Jaubert,  optician,  of  Paris,  proposed 
to  mount — and  did  actually  mount — ^the  Microscope  limb,  carrying  the 
optical  body,  on  a  joint  that  permitted  its  inclination  to  either  side. 
11  a  suitable  object  were  placed  some  distance  above  the  level  of  the 
sta^e,  the  opticid  body  could  be  inclined  so  as  to  view  it  from  one  side 
of  its  horizon  to  the  other,  or  even  beyond.  The  side-inclination  of 
the  stage  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tentative  process  of  examining  the 
object  from  side  to  side,  when  compared  with  M.  Jaubert's  method. 
Not  that  the  general  adoption  of  M.  Jaubert's  idea  is  to  be  approved, 
but  when  we  are  seeking  the  best  means  of  making  a  special  examina- 
tion, we  must  take  cognizance  of  apparatus  that  has  already  been 
designed  for  that  purpose. 

M.  Jaubert  is  also  said  to  have  made  and  published,  and  pro- 
visicmally  patented  in  England,  a  practical  binocular  Microscope, 
before  either  Professor  Biddell*s  or  Mr.  Wenham's,  or  even  8ii  Charles 
Wheatstone's  binocular  projects  were  published. 

Sidle  and  Poalk*8  Acme  Miorosoopct — This  Microscope,  shown 
in  Fig.  39,  is  tl^e  first  cheap  instrument  that  we  have  seen  with  a  swing- 
ing subetage. 

The  general  form  of  the  instrument  hardly  needs  any  description, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stage  is  made  of  two  thin,  circular 
brass  plates,  the  upper  one  (shown  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer) 
fitted  to  turn  upon  iSie  lower,  so  that  the  object  can  be  rotated  in  the 
field  of  view.  The  stage  can  be  centered.  The  upper  plate  can  be 
removed,  and  two  spring  clips  attached  to  the  lower  one,  either  above 
or  below,  thus  making  a  stage  for  use  with  oblique  light.  The  aperture 
in  the  stage  has  a  standard-screw  thread,  to  receive  various  accessories 
for  illumination  when  it  is  desired  to  have  the  mirror  move  indepen- 
dently of  them,  and  also  to  afford  a  means  of  mounting  the  s&lenite 
so  that  it  can  be  revolved  without  turning  the  Nicol  prism* 

*  *  Engl.  Mech.,'  xxxi.  (1880)  p.  135. 

t  *  Am.  M.  Mior.  Journ.,'  i.  (1880)  p.  8  (1  fig.). 
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The  mirror  and  substage  are  both  attaohod  by  sliding  fitiinga  to 
the  same  bar,  which  carries  them  around  the  object  as  a  centre.  The 
circular  piece  at  right  angles  to  the  stage,  gives  steadiness  to  the  bar, 

Fio.  39. 


with  smooth  moyement,  and  is  graduated  to  show  the  angular  direction 
*  of  the  illuminating  pencil. 

The  horseshoe  base  is  reversible,  so  that  greater  steadiness  can  be 
ensured  when  the  stand  is  used  in  a  horizontid  position. 

Powell  and  Lealand's  new  i  Water-immersion  and  ^  Oil- 
immersion. — At  the  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  April  28, 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  exhibited  their  new  formula  \  water- 
immersion  on  AmpMplettra  pdlucida  (dry)  illuminated  with  oblique 

2  M  2 
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light  from  their  oil-immersion  condenser.  The  new  objeotiye  has  an 
aperture,  measured  in  crown  glass,  of  112°  (=  1'27  nnmeiical 
aperture,  nearly),  which  is  stated  to  be  the  highest  apertnre  hitherto 
produced  in  Europe  for  a  water-immersion.  It  is  understood  that 
these  opticians  have  also  produced  ^  and  -^  objectiyes  on  similar 
formulsB,  and  of  nearly  equivalent  ap^ures. 

At  the  last  scientific  evening  of  this  Society,  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand  also  exhibited  their  new  ^  oil-immersion  on  Podwra  and 
P.  angulcUum  with  central  light  from  their  achromatio  condenser. 
The  aperture  of  the  new  objective,  measured  in  crown  glass  of  mean 
index  1*525,  is  110°  (=  1'26  numerical  aperture,  nearly);  the 
covering-glass  used  was  stated  to  be  *004  inch,  and  the  working 
distance  also  *004  inch,  giving  a  clear  object-distance  of  *008  inc^ 
from  the  plane  surface  of  the  front  lens.  In  consequence  of  this 
increased  working  distance  the  objective  will  be  found  far  more  con- 
venient to  use  thau  the  ^V  ^^  earlier  formul»  by  these  opticians. 

Zeiss^s  A^'ustable  Objectiyes. — ^These  objectives,  in  which  the 
magnifying  power  can  be  varied  from  that  of  a  5-inch  to  a  2-inch  lens, 
have  been  fmrther  improved.  In  the  original  form  the  adjusting  screw 
pushed  the  hack  combination  upwards,  which  necessitated  an  alteration 
in  the  diaphragm  usually  placed  at  the  objective  end  of  the  tube.  In 
the  improved  plan  the  screw  pushes  the  front  combination  forward  so 
that  the  objectives  can  be  used  with  anystand. 

Durability  of  Homoeeneous-Immersion  Objectiyes.* — ^Professor 
Abbe  writes  that  Dr.  Woodward's  homogeneous-immersion  and  the 
few  others  returned  to  Zeiss  for  repairs  were  ^  not  damaged  at  all," 
the  oil  it  would  seem  having  entered  at  the  screw  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  setting,  and  noi  at  the  edge  of  the  front  lens.  Only  two  instances 
are  known  in  which  the  setting  of  the  front  lens  bec^une  leaky,  the 
objectives  being  some  of  Zeiss's  earliest  productions.  No  houK^neous- 
immersions  now  leave  the  works  until  the  tightness  of  the  front  lens 
has  been  ascertained  by  several  prolonged  exposures  to  oiL 

Professor  Abbe  considers  that  the  durability  of  liomogeneous- 
immersion  objectives  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  other  objectives, 
and  remarks  tiiat  the  cedar  oil  supplied  by  Zeiss  does  no  injury  to  the 
varnish  of  stands,  or  other  brasswork,  as  shellac  is  not  dissolved  by  it. 

Wenham's  Dry  Paraboloid  and  Amphipleura  pelludda^ — ^Mr. 
George  Williams  has  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  resolving,  on  bright 
ground,  the  transverse  atricB  of  A.  peUucida  with  Zeiss's  water- 
immersion  objectives  (G  i  and  E  ^,  using  as  a  condenser  only 
Wenham's  ordinary  diy  paraboloid,  having  a  diaphragm  at  its  base, 
or  a  stop  in  its  cup,  such  diaphragm  and  stop  having  respectively^ 
an  eccentric  aperture.  Both  diaphi^bgm  and  stop  are  made  of  sheet* 
metal,  Figs.  40  and  41  being  forms  of  the  diaphragm ;  Fig.  42,  x>f  a 
shutter  laid  over  the  apertures  (of  Fig.  40)  not  intended  to  be  used ;  and 
Figs.  43  and  44,  of  the  cup  stop.    The  figures  are  drawn  to  full  sise. 

The  diaphragm  and  stop  are  not  used  in  combination,  but  sepa- 
rately ;  and  the  forms  figured  have  been  adopted  as  giving  the  best 
♦  *  Engl.  Meoh.,'  xxxi  (1880)  p.  135. 
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results,  one  being  the  more  effective  upon  certain  frastales,  or  with  a 
particvQar  paraboloid,  or  a  given  objective. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  circle  of  tiie  exact  diameter  of  the  tube  in 
which  the  paraboloid  is  mounted,  and  rests  upon  the  ring  in  which  the 
lens  is  set,  and  is  therefore  in  close  contact  with  its  base,  excluding 
all  light  except  such  as  may  enter  through  the  aperture.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  slight  inner  tube  sliding  conveniently  tight  within  that 
holding  the  paraboloid.  The  stop  fits  the  cup  accurately,  dips  into  it, 
and  completely  lines  its  inner  surface,  admitting  rays  only  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  eccentric  opening.  The  stop  is  thus  substituted 
for  that  usually  supplied  with  a  paraboloid  (which  has  to  be  removed), 
and  a  flat-headed  pin  passed  through  its  central  hole  into  the  perfora- 
tion in  the  paraboloid  (fitting  moderately  tight),  suffices  to  maintain 
it  steadily  in  position.    No  stop  is  needed  with  the  diaphragm. 

Fig.  40.  Fig.  il. 


Fig.  42. 

A^  slide  of  iL  peUudda  being  placed  upon  the  stage,  the  paraboloid, 
carrying  its  diaphragm  and  shutter,  or  stop,  is  inmrted  in  the  sub- 
stage  and  racked  up  to  focus,  and  the  concave  mirror  manipulated  in 
the  axis  of  the  Microscope  until  the  light  is  thoroughly  introduced 
through  the  eccentric  aperture,  the  due  accomplishment  of  which 
causes  a  brilliant  but  narrow  luminous''  streak  to  appear  across  the 
slide.  This  arrangement  effected,  objective  focussed,  and  valve  found 
(isolated,  and  appearing  to  be  otherwise  well  placed),  the  stage  is 
rotated  until  the  diatom  under  observation  lies  exactly  lengthwise  in 
the  direction  of  the  beam  of  light ;  which  is  made  evident  by  the 
blueish  colour,  and  equally  illuminated  and  undistorted  form,  of  the 
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oaUine  and  midrib  of  the  frnstole,  the  objeotiYe  being  oarefnllj  cor- 
rected. A  few  moments'  gazing  prepares  the  eye  to  peroeiTC  the  fine 
strifiB  which  are  then  distinctly  resolyed,  and,  if  the  dutom  be  fiiTonr- 
ably  placed,  over  its  entire  surface.  The  light  is.  managed  to  avoid 
glare,  and  modified  to  suit  the  eye-piece,  a  somewhat  dusky  hne  being 
preferable  and  most  condncive  to  distinctness.  The  beam  admitted 
through  an  aperture  of  any  of  the  sizes  figured  is  found  sufficient  to 
amply  illuminate  the  field  of  the  G  objective  with  the  fourth  eve-piece — 
(  X  1150>— an  important  consideration,  as  many  valves  will  scarcely 
yield  to  less  amplification. 

One  of  the  dry  strewed  slides,  at  present  supplied  by  Wheeler,  is 
used  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  specimens  in  which  he  is  advised  are  <Kf 
fiur  average  difficulty.  Equally  satisfactory  results  are,  however, 
obtained  with  slides  by  Hardman  (Baker's),  and  other  mounters ;  no 
valve  resolved  was  in  any  instance  specially  selected,  or  '^picked." 

But  very  few  trials  have  as  yet  been  made  with  specimens  mounted 
in  balsam.  StrisB  have,  however,  been  certainly  cUscemed  on  some 
valves  so  mounted ;  and  observations  will  be  continued  as  appearances 
would  seem  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  completely  successful  re- 
solution. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  novelty  in  the  use  of  a 
diaphragm  with  the  dry  paraboloid ;  but  it  is  believed  that  a  stop  as 
above  described  and  figured  has  not  been  before  applied  to  its  cup. 
Diaphragm  or  stop,  however,  resolves  A.  pdludday  a  little  experience 
of  their  action  demonstrating  that  in  some  respects  the  latter  is  occa- 
sionally pr^erable  to  the  former.  It  is  further  believed  that  there  is 
no  previously  published  record  of  the  resolution  of  A.  peUucida  by 
means  of  the  dry  paraboloid,  and  the  result  exemplifies  yet  another 
use  (among  the  many)  to  which  the  Wenham  dry  paraboloid  can  be 
applied,  and  its  consequent  great  efficiency  as  an  accessory  to  the 
Microscope. 

ToUes's  Opaque  Illuminator.* — One  of  the  most  ingenious 
methods  of  illuminating  objects  by  means  of  light  incident  upon  the 
surfiice  under  examination  with  high  powers  has  been  devised  by 

Mr.  ToUes  for  Professor  W.  A.  Bogers, 
F.B  JLS.,  of  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory, U.SA.  Professor  Bogers  has  civen 
much  attention  to  micrometry  and  the 
preparation  of  diffiraction  rulings,  and 
in  the  examination  of  specimens  of  his 
own  rulings  on  steel,  &o.,  he  found  the 
need  of  '*  opaque  illumination,"  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan, 
which  he  considers  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  he  has  tried. 

In  Fig.  45,  A  represents  the  front 

lens  of  a  i-inch  objective  (not  to  scale). 

P  is  a  small  and  narrow  prism  made  to 

side  into  tho  bra^s  mount  of  the  front  lens  to  about  the  position 

shown.    Parallel  rays  can  be  projected  throughout  the  prism  in  ^the 

♦  •  Eagl.  Mech.,'  xxxi.  (1880)  p.  135. 
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direction  of  the  ray  B,  and  will  be  totally  reflected  at  the  internal 
surface  S,  whence  they  will  fall  upon  the  spherical  surface  of  the 
lens  A,  and  be  refracted  nearly  to  its  focus  F. 

Spencer  and  Tolles  Camera  Lucida. — Mr.  Stodder,  of  Boston 
(U.S.),  sends  us  a  description  of  a  camera  lucida,  which  he  says  is 
largely  used  in  America,  and  although  very  old  has  not  hitherto  been 
described. 

The  original  form  was  the  design  of  Spencer,  and  its  construction 
is  shown  in  the  diagram  Fig.  46,  where  A  A  is  the  axis  of  the 
Microscope,  B  the  lens  of  the  eye-piece,  and  0  a  prism,  mounted  in 
front  of  B.  The  ray  D  from  the  pencil  and  paper  passes  through  the 
prism  and  reaches  the  eye  at  E,  the  ray  from  the  eye-piece  being 
reflected  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  prism,  and  also  reachmg  the  eye 
atE. 

Pio.  46. 


TV 


A 


Fia.  47. 


Fig.  49. 


Fio.  48. 


The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  obviously  identical  with  that 
of  Dr.  Beale's  <<  Neutral  Tint  Beflector,"  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  an 
advantage  that  whilst  the  thin  plate  is  liable  to  give  reflections  from 
both  suHietces,  the  second  surface  in  the  Spencer  form  is  so  distant 
that  the  internal  reflection  does  not  reach  the  eye.  The  head  does 
not  require  to  be  held  immovable,  but  one  may  leave  off  work  and 
begin  again  as  often  as  desired.  It  can,  moreover,  be  used  with  high 
as  well  as  low  power  objectives. 

Mr.  Tolles  subsequently  devised  a  modification  oi  this   camera. 
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It  ooDfliBtB  simply  of  a  drcnlar  piece  of  glass,  of  the  form  and  momited 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Figs.  47  and  48  (Fig.  47  being  a  section, 
on  the  line  A  B^of  Fig.  48),  and  placed  with  the  plane  side  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  the  eye-piece,  as  in  Fig.  49.  This  plan  enables  the 
camera  to  be  placed  closer  to  a  deep  eye-piece.  The  effect  is,  howey^ 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Spencer  form,  bnt  a  little  more  tronUe 
IS  required  to  get  the  reflecting  sorfiioe  into  the  right  position,  which 
is  howeyer  compensated  for  by  the  greater  economy  of  construction. 

Befleoting  Plates  for  Microscopical  Investigations.* — Herr 
Hilgendorf  points  out  that  it  is  often  difficult  or  impracticable  with 
flat  olrjects  to  bring  the  sides  (or  with  elongated  objects,  the  ends)  into 
the  proper  position  for  obseryation.  The  author  uses,  in  such  cases, 
a  small  strip  of  reflecting  plate  (silyer-leaf,  such  as  can  be  detached 
from  ordinary  looking-glass  or  silyered  cover-glass),  which  is  attached 
to  a  piece  of  glas^  from  about  ^1  mm.  in  thickness.  The  short 
side  of  the  latter  is  ground  to  an  angle  of  45^,  and  the  facet  thus 
obtained  carries  the  Uttie  reflecting  plate.  This,  turned  upwards,  is 
put  close  to  the  surfiM)e  to  be  examined,  which  is  in  a  perpendicular 
position ;  by  looking  frt>m  aboye  into  the  reflector,  the  reflected  image 
can  be  obseryed  in  a  position  somewhat  sideways  from  the  original, 
and  at  a  lower  leyeL  The  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  reflecting  plate, 
the  sharper  and  higher  the  image  appears.  Direct  application  to  the 
reflecting  surface  would  therefore  be  the  most  adyantageous ;  but  in 
this  case  transmitted  light,  or  at  least  central  light,  must  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  examination.  Transyerse  sections  of  hairs  lying  hori- 
Bontally  haye  been  shown  by  the  author  by  this  method.  The  ex- 
tent of  amplification  with  which  the  reflector  can  be  used  depends 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  object,  but  on  the  perfection  of  tiie 
reflector.  With  imperfectiy  arranged  contriyances,  the  use  of  an 
ampliflcation  of  about  a  hundred  times  has  been  found  possible.  Con- 
sidering the  cheapness  of  the  reflectors,  their  application  is  much  to  be 
recommended  for  preparations  whose  sides  would  otherwise  be 
inyisible.  The  author  suggests  that  the  same  reflectors  reyersed,  that 
is,  with  the  reflecting  surface  turned  downwards,  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  illuminating  laterally  an  object  placed  close  beside  them. 

Parke8*8  Microscope  Lamp  with  Cooling  Evaporator. — ^This 
lamp  (designed  by  Messrs.  Parkes,  of  Birmingham)  is  shown  in 
Figs.  50  and  51.  A  is  a  lacquered  brass  stand,  with  heavy  foot ;  B  the 
brass  lamp,  capable  of  holding  paraflSn  for  eight  hours'  consumption. 
This  may  be  raised  or  lowered  on  the  slicing  upright  from  4  to  12 
inches ;  that  is,  the  burner  is  4  inches  from  the  level  of  the  table,  when 
at  its  lowest  point.  0  is  a  bronzed  copper  cylindrical  shade,  8^  inches 
diameter,  with  hood  at  front  to  prevent  the  upward  reflection  of  light. 
At  the  back  is  a  parabolic  reflector  transmitting  nearly  parallel  rays, 
which  will  slide  out  for  cleaning ;  when  desirable  a  disk  of  cardboard 
may  be  placed  over  this  reflector,  for  '^  white  cloud  "  illumination.  At 
the  front  is  a  tinted  glass  "  light  modifier,"  which  is  secured  by  a 
bayonet  joint,  and  may  also  be  removed  when  necessary. 

♦  *  SB.  Gesell.  Naturf.  Freunde  zu  Berlin,*  1879,  p.  2. 
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D  is  the  cooling  evaporator ^  oonstructed  of  thin  bronzed  copper,  and 
ooYered  with  a  lid  of  perforated  copper.  A  layer  of  thick  felt  is  placed 
inside  for  saturation.  This  vessel,  filled  with  water  and  placed  oyer 
the  shade  as  soon  as  Hbe  lamp  is  lighted,  at  once  preyents  the  radiation 
of  heat  upon  the  obseryer's  head,  and  its  use,  during  a  long  eyening,  *<  pre- 
yents an  annoyance  which  has  long  been  felt  by  every  microscopist." 
The  felt  only  requires  remoistening  once  in  every  five  or  six  hours.  If  a 
thermometer  is  placed  say  8  in(£es  from  the  lamp  when  it  is  first 
lighted,  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  shade  (which  is  the  usual  position 
of  an  observer's  head  when  using  the  Microscope),  it  will  be  found 
that  after  the  lamp  has  been  burning  an  hour,  the  thermometer  will 
only  indicate  a  rise  of  three  or  four  degrees,  whereas  with  lamps 
having  a  terra-cotta  or  metallic  shade  the  temperature  would  be  raised 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees. 

Pia.  50. 


Fio.  51. 


It  is  claimed  for  this  lamp  that,  independently  of  the  cooling 
arrangement,  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  most  approved  lamps 
hitherto  constructed  for  Microscopic  use,  with  the  addition  of  a  more 
effective  shade  and  reflector.  In  consequence  of  more  perfect  com- 
bustion, resulting  from  the  diape  of  the  chimney  and  arrangement  for 
the  ingress  of  air,  an  abundance  of  light  is  supplied  for  the  higher 
powers. ^^^ 
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PASaAum,  M.— On  the  Hardening  of  Canada  Balsam  in  Microscopical  Pre- 
parations by  hot  Steam.  Zeiteohr.  Mtkr.^  ^*£P-  1^^-^- 
Pkllbtan,  J.—Oor  Laboratory  Microscope.        Joum.  de  Microg.j  m.,  p.  456. 
Pbnkook,  E. — [Shade  for  one  eye  with  Monocnlar  Microscopes.] 

Am.  M.  Mkr.  Jown.y  L,  p.  78. 
PowsLL  &  Lsaland'b  Hew  Homogeneoos-Immergion  ■^. 

Engl.  Meek.,  XXXL,  pp.  181-228. 

„  „         Kew  Water-Immersion  i.       tt  »,  p-  228. 

PRANTL,  BL— On  the  BehaTionr  of  Vegetable  Objects  in  Wickersbeimer's 

Preserring  Plnid.  Boi.  Ceniralb.,  L.  pp.  26-7. 

BooBBS,  W.  A. — On  the  Limits  of  Aoomacy  in  Measorements  with  uie  l>»le- 

scope  and  the  Miorosoope.    [See  this  Jonmal,  L  (1878),  p.  344.1^ 

Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arte  4r  8cL,  XIV.,  pp.  168-89. 
Eogers's  (W.  A.)  Opaqne  Dlumination.— 5^e  **  Fellow,"  Ac 
Boss's  Microaoopenstand. — See  **  Fellow,**  &o. 

Bow,  F.— A  new  Zoophyte  Trough.  Sci.-Ooesip,  1880,  p.  112. 

BuFFEBT,  F.  W. — [Catechism  of  the]  Microscopical  Examination  of  Flesh. 
73  pp.    1  plate  and  28  fin.    (8to.    Leipzig.  1880.) 

8..  C— Mr.  F.  H.  Wenham  and  Angnlar  Aperture.  [Criticism  of  Mr.  Wenham's 
note — ^this  Journal  IL,  p.  983.]  Am.  Joum.  Micr.^  V.,  pp.  96-8. 

Schmidt  &  Haensoh's  Improved  Microscope,  especially  adapted  to  the  Exami- 
nation of  Flesh.  Hamncv.  Monatechr.,  TL  (1879),  pp.  145-7. 
Seaman,  W.  /T.  — Obserrations  on  the  Construction  of  the  Huygbeman  Eye- 
piece as  used  in  Microscopes.    lAbsir.  of  paper  read  at  the  Nat  Micr.  Congress.] 

Am.  Nat,  XIV.,  pp.  309-10. 

Skileb,  C— Immersion  Microtome.        [PMla.  I(ed.  Times,  X.  (1880X  p.  197.] 

„  Preservation  of  Specimens  for  Microscopical  Examination.    (/» 

part.)       IMed.  Hertdd  (LmMvUle),  I.,  pp.  466-7,  517-8,  561-2.] 

„  Bmging  and  Finishing  Slides.  Am.  Joum.  Micr.,  Y.,  p.  94. 

Smith,  J.  E.— Micrometry  of  Blood. 

IHahneman  Month.  (Phila.),  L,  pp.  705-12.] 
Spring  Collections.  Am,  M,  Micr.  Joum.,  I.,  pp.  85-7. 

Student,  A  Geological.— Lapidary's  Lathe,  &o. ;  Miorosoopy  of  Books,  &o. 

£ngl.  Meoh.,  XXXL,  p.  93. 
TsAimoFFEB,  L.  V. — The  Miorosoope  and  its  Employment    236  pp.    82  figs. 
(8vo.    Stuttgart,  1880.) 

Tolles^Blaokham  Microscope-stand.—^  Beck,  J.,  and  '^Fellow,"  &c 
Tbeadlb.— Microscopical.    [High-angled  Objectives  with  Hnocnlar  Prism ; 
Zeiss*s  Objectives.]  Engl.  Mech.,  XXXL,  p.  67. 

„  The  Binocular  MioRwcope. 

Engl.  Mech.,  XXXI.,  p.  158  [300  also  p.  181]. 
Tbbaowell,  J.  B.— [His  Evidence  on  the  Hayden  TriaL] 

Am.  M.  Micr.  Jomm.,  L,  pp.  77-8. 
Veedeb,  M.  a. — A  simple  Mechanical  linger.  „  „        pp.  88-9. 

W. — Mounting  in  Balsam  with  Cells.  n  »  P*  ^* 

W.— Double- staining  of  V^etable  Tissues.  „  „  pp.  81-3, 

W.,  E.— Polymicrosoope  [Lenhoss^'s].  Zeitschr.  Mikr.,  IL,  p.  169. 
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Ward,  R.  J7.~The  Microscope  applied  to  the  Investigation  of  FahriflcationB 
in  l^ritings.    [Transl,  from  Presidential  Address  at  Buffalo,  1879.]  • 

Jowm,  de  Mkr^  IIL,  pp.  438-42. 
Wasseblun,  B. — Dr.  Weber-Liers  Ear-Miorosoope.    1  fig. 

Zeit9chr.  Mikr.,  H.,  pp.  175-9. 
Wedl,  G. — On  a  Process  for  Exhibiting  Crystals  of  Hnmoglobin. 

Arch,  path,  Anat,  ^  Physiol.  (Virohow%  LXXX.,  pp.  172-4. 
Wkssfldo,  E.— [On  English  Movable  Stages.]  ZeUschr,  Mikr^  IL,  pp.  64-6. 
Wickersheimer's  Preserving  Fluid.  w  m       PP-  192-4. 

WiLDKB,  B.  G.— The  Use  of  the  Cat  to  Mioroscopists. 

Am,  Joum,  Micr.,  V.,  p.  99. 
WooiywABD,  J.  J. — The  Size  of  the  Blood-corpnscle.H[Letter  to  the  *  Medical 
Record '  (U.S.A.).]  Am,  Joum.  Micr.,  V.,  pp.  65-8. 

Wtthb,  J.  H. — Improvement  in  Microscopic  Eye-pieces. 

Am,  Joum,  Micr.,  Y.,  pp.  81-2. 
Zeiss's  Adjustable  Low-power  Objective.    (Improved  form.) 

£ngi.  Mech.,  XXXI.,  p.  181. 
Zentmayer't  Microscope-stand. — Sec  ^  Fellow,"  &c 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


Mximia  07  14th  April,  1880,  at  Kino's  Oolleos,  Stband,  W.C. 
Thi  Pbisident  (Db.  Bbalb,  F.B.S.)  in  thb  Ohaib. 

The  Kmntes  of  the  meeting  of  10th  March  last  were  read  and 
oonfirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  Preeideni 


The  List  of  Donations  (exolnsiye  of  exchanges)  receiyed  since  the 
last  meeting  was  submitted,  and  the  thaoks  of  the  Society  given  to  the 
donors. 

From 
Onnefod,  Miss  E.  A.— Notes  of  Obserrations  of  Injurious 

Insects.    44pp.,  28  figs.    (8vo.    London,  1880)  ..      ..     Tht  Author. 
Traill,  G.  W.— The  Alg8B  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.      20  pp. 

(8to.    Edinburgh,  1880) Ditto, 

79  numbers  of  the  *  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,*  13  of  )  Executors  of  the  late 

the  8ocieh['s  •  Journal,'  and  67  of  *  Science-Gossip'  ..  j  Jf.  C.  Hatdy,  £sq. 
Smith.  Sir  J.  £.  and  J.  Sowerby.— English  Botany.    (Ist 

edition.)    41  vols.,  including  Index  toI.  and  4  vols. 

Supplement.    (8?o.    London,  1790-1814,  1831-49)  ..     Mr.  Crisp. 

The  President  said  that  they  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Crisp 
for  the  very  valuable  further  donation  which  he  had  just  made 
to  the  Library — that  of  *Sowerby'8  Botany.'  Though  during  the 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  the  work 
very  much  had  been  added  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  plants,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  progress  made  in  the  art  of  illustration  had  not 
been  at  all  in  proportion. 


The  President  said  the  next  duty  he  had  to  perform  was  not  so 
pleasant  a  one,  as  it  was  to  announce  that  they  had  since  their  last 
meeting  received  notice  of  the  death  of  two  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
Professor  Bell,  formerly  a  President  of  the  Society,  and  one  who 
had  so  largely  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  British  fauna,  had 
died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  at  the  age  of  87.  The  other 
death  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who,  though  not  so  long  associated 
with  them,  was  but  a  few  meetings  ago  present  in  that  room — ^Dr. 
Fripp,  a  President  of  the  Bristol  Naturialists'  Society — who  had  done 
much  to  render  accessible  to  English  microscopists  the  views  of 
German  writers.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  condolence  to  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  deceased  gentlemen,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


Mr.  Criro  described  by  means  of  drawings  on  the  black-board  the 
Spencer-Tolles  Camera  Lucida  (see  p.  527),  and  also  exhibited  Spengel's 
Improved  Bivet-Leiser  Microtome  (see  p.  334). 


Dr.  Matthews  referred  to  the  use  of  objectives  in  place  of  eye- 
pieces, in  regard  to  which  he  had  recently  been  experimenting.    An 
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objective  bo  used  not  only  gaye  very  eioellent  definition  bat  also 
sufficient  field  of  view.  The  only  fitting  required  was  an  adapter 
sliding  into  the  tube  and  into  wbicb  the  objective  wonld  screw.  It 
was  of  no  consequence  what  was  the  length  of  the  tube,  because 
whether  placed  close  to  the  lower  objective  or  at  ten  or  more  inches 
from  it,  the  arrangement  performed  equally  well ;  the  field  was  also 
very  fairly  flat. 

Mr.  Ingpen  in  reply  to  a  question  said  he  could  add  nothing  to 
what  Dr.  Matthews  had  said  upon  the  subject.  He  had  used  objec- 
tives in  the  manner  described,  because  he  saw  them  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Herschell,  and  he  obtained  very  good  results. 


Mr.  Gurties  called  attention  to  some  excellent  photographs  of 
microscopical  objects,  the  production  of  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Burton,  of  Nottingham.  They  had  been  prepared 
specially  for  illustrating  lectures  on  natural  history  by  means  of  the 
magic  lantern.  

Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke's  paper  "  The  Genus  Bavenelia  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  figures  in  illustration  being  shown  upon  the  black- 
board (see  p.  384).      

Dr.  Geo.  Hoggan  gave  a  r6sum6  of  a  paper  by  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hoggan,  M.D.,  ''On  Uie  Development  and  Betrogression  of  Blood- 
vessels," illustrating  the  chief  points  in  his  remarks  by  drawings  on 
the  board  as  he  pro^eded. 


Herr  A.  Grunow's  paper  "  On  some  New  Species  of  Nitzschia  "  was 
taken  as  read  (see  p.  394). 


Mr.  Webb's  paper  "  On  a  New  Finder  "  was  briefly  explained  by 
Mr.  Crisp,  who  thought  that  generally  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  the 
doubtful  points  being  the  cost  and  the  possibility  of  accurate  execu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Curties  said  that  Mr.  Webb  had  recently  brought  the 
matter  to  his  notice.  He  believed  also  that  Dr.  Boyston-Pigot  had 
a  similar  matter  under  consideration. 


The  following  Objects,  Apparatus,  &o.,  were  exhibited:— 

Mr.  Bolton :— -Spawn  of  perch. 

Mr.  Burton : — ^Photographs  of  Microscopical  Objects. 

Mr.  Crisp: — Spengel'fr  Improved  Bivet-Leiser  Microtome  (see 
p.  334). 

Dr.  Hoggan : — Specimens  to  illustrate  the  paper  *'  On  the  Develop- 
ment and  Betrogression  of  Blood-vessels. 

(1)  From  omentwn  of  newly-born  kitten.    Showing  development 

and  retrogression  of  blood-vessels  in  the  same  field. 

(2)  From  mesentery  of  rat  dead  of  old  age  and  starvation,  Show- 

2  0  2 
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ing  portion  of  capillary  broken  off  from  the  drcolation 
and  enclosing  blood-corpuscles. 

(3)  From  meterUery  ofrai  dead  of  old  age  and  starvation.  Show- 

ing loop  of  blood-yessel  about  to  separate,  and  enclosing 
blood-corpuscles. 

(4)  From  broad  ligament  of  rat  dead  of  old  age.    Showing  con- 

traction and  thickening  of  walls  of  smaller  blood-vessels. 

(6)  From  broad  Ugamient  of  pregnant  mouse.  Formation  of  new 
capillary  loop ;  the  already-fonqed  loop  is  being  joined 
at  both  ends  to  the  circulation. 

(6)  From  broad  ligament  of  pregnant  mouse.    Showing  typical 
forms  of  splicing  or  cell-junction  with  strengthening- 
cell  placed  against  the  original  joint  in  deyeloping 
capillary. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Newton : — ^Improyed  Microtoma 


Hew  PelloWB. — ^The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows : — 
Messrs.  W.  Oarruthers,  F.B.8.,  G.  Devron,  M.D.,  D.  W.  Greenhough, 
J.  C.  Havers,  W.  A.  Bogers,  E.  M.  Stone,  and  H.  Woodwwd, 
LL.D.,  F.B.S. 


SoiBNTiFio  EvENma. 


The  second  Scientific  Evening  of  the  Session  was  held  in  the 
Libraries  of  King's  College,  on  tiie  evening  of  Wednesday  the  21st 
April,  18d0,  and  was  very  numerously  attended,  nearly  150  Fellows 
and  Visitors  being  present. 

The  following  were  the  objects,  &c.,  exhibited : — 
Mr.  Chas.  Baker : 

Stephenson's  binocular  dissecting  and  other  Microscopes,  Parkes' 
Microscope  lamp  with  cooling  chamber  (see  p.  628),  Teasdale's 
safety  stage  (see  p.  832),  improved  mounting  for  Wenham's 
disk-illuminator,  Newton's  improved  microtome,  <&c. 
Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Beck : 

Improved  Microscope-stand  with  swinging  substage  (see  p.  329). 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bevington : 

Oriffithsia  sp.,  from  Australia. 
Mr.  Thos.  Bolton : 
,    Medusa  from  the  gonophore  of  a  Marine  Hydrozoon,  Obelia  dieho^ 
toma^  perch  spawn  and  young  fry,  Asplanchna  BrigMweHiij  &c. 
Mr.  Thos.  Curties : 

Zeiss'  objective  adjusting  2"  to  4",  flea  of  ferret  with  Hipp(^^ 
(Acarellus)  pulids. 
Mr.  W.G.  Cocks: 

A  form  oiEpistvlis  with  a  number  of  Adnetce  attached  (see  p.  470) ; 
a  gigantic  Floscule. 
Mr.  A.  C.Cole: 

A  set  of  Mr.  Shrubsole's  diatoms  from  the  London  clay. 
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Mr.  F.  Enock: 

Trypeta  reticulata  (net-wing  fly)  found  for  the  first  time  in  Great 
Britain,  by  Mr.  Enock  li^t  August ;  Nycteribia  Hopei,  a  parasite 
of  one  of  the  Indian  bats  (prepared  without  pressure). 
Mr.  A.  Fieldwick,  jun. : 

Scales  of  Morpho  mendauif  &o. 
Dr.  Gibbes : 

Tail  of  rat,  scalp  of  child,  and  tongue  of  dog,  all  treble  stained, 
and  epithelium  from  skin  of  embryo  salamander — shown  with  ^^ 
oil-immersion  and  Wenham's  ordinary  binocular  prism  with 
both  fields  illuminated. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Gilburt : 

Nymph  of  Tegeocranua  lotus. 
Mr.  A.  de  Souza  Guimaraens  : 

Sections  of  Petromyzon  fluviatilia  and  2'riton  crietatuSy  fossil  wood, 
agates,  and  various  rocks,  &c.    Prepared  by  H.  Boecher. 
Messrs.  How  and  Company: 

Sections  of  dolerite  and  pseudomorphs  in  serpentine. 
Mr.  F.  Hailes  : 

Foraminifera. 
Mr.  W.  Joshua : 

Polysiphonia  fastigiata  with  antheridia,  Codiolum  gregarium,  an 
alga  new  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  sea  wall  at  Teignmouth, 
Lemania  fuctna^  and  CharUranaia  violacea. 
Mr.  B.  T.  Lewis : 

Hoyne*s  patent  lamp  for  burning  paraffin  oils  without  a  chimney, 
the  quantity  of  air  required  to  maintain  perfect  combustion 
being  supplied  to  the  wick  by  means  of  a  small  clockwork  fan 
rapidly  rotating  inside  the  pedestal  of  the  stand,  and  running 
for  sixteen  hours  with  once  winding. 
The  results  obtained  were  an  intensely  brilliant,  white,  steady, 
and  smokeless  flame,  entirely  free  from  smell  whether  turned 
high  or  low,  whilst  the  constant  upward  current  of  air  kept  the 
whole  of  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  burner  at  so  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  to  render  explosion  impossible,  a  maximum  of  light 
being  produced  at  a  minimum  of  heat  and  expense. 
Dr.  Maddox: 

'*  Aeroconiscope  "  for  collecting  dust,  &c.,  from  the  air.* 
Mr.  F.W.  Millett: 

A  series  of  fifteen  drawings  of  the  eggs  of  insects. 
Dr.  Millar: 

A  section  of  Parheria  showing  tubes  in  centre. 
Dr.  Matthews : 

Association  of  corals  with  sponges. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Michael : 

Toung  hexapod  larva  of  Leioioma  palmicincta  nov.  sp. 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand : 

Pleurosigma  angulatum  and  Podura  scales,  with  ^  oil-immersion 
object-glass. 

♦  Seo  *  M.  M.  J./  June  1. 1870. 
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Mr.  W.  Priest: 

A  section  of  sponge,  Baphiodesma  lingua, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Boper : 

Mosohatel  clnster-cnps,  JEddiutn  cdbescens. 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Reeves : 

One  of  the  Crystalworts,  Bicciocarpus  naians. 
Mr.  James  Smith : 

Pleurostgma  angulatum  and  P.  formosum  with  ^  immerhion  object- 
glass  and  his  new  mode  of  illumination  (see  p.  398). 
Mr.  Charies  Stewart : 

Section  of  Calcareous  sponge  (GratUia  compre8$a)  showing  soft 
parts. 
Mr.  A.  Topping : 

A  collection  of  yarious  grouped  diatoms. 
Mr.  George  Williams : 

Some  forms  of  diaphragms  and  stops,  with  eccentric  apertures,  to 
be  applied  to  the  cup  or  base  of  a  Wenham's  dry  paraboloid ; 
resolving  Amphipleura  peUucida,  on  bright  ground,  with  Zeiss' 
water-immersion  objectives  (see  p.  524). 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  White : 

Urceolaria  parasitic  on  Hydra,  and  one  of  the  Medu9CB  alive. 
Mr.  Ed.  Wheeler : 

Lung  and  ovipositor  of  spider,  Vdvox  globator  with  resting  spores, 
section  of  the  eye  of  Eristalis  tenax. 
Dr.  Whittell : 

Fang  and  poison-duct  of  South  Australian  centipede,  head  of  ditto, 
and  fang  of  an  unnamed  poisonous  spider  from  South  Australia. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Ward : 

Section  of  mistletoe  and  apple,  thorn  and  stem  of  rose,  and  various 
other  stems  of  plants,  double  stained. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Vize  : 

Tetraphis  pdlucida,  with  gemmsB  germinating. 


MEBTma  OF  12th  Mat,  1880,  at  Eiho's  Colleob,  Strand,  W.C. 
The  Pbbbidbnt  (Db.  Bbalb,  F.R.S.)  in  the  Ghaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  14th  April  last  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President 


The  List  of  Donations  (exclusive  of  exchanges)  received  since  the 

last  meeting  was  submitted,  and  the  thanks  of  tibe  Society  given  to  the 

donors. 

Thom^  Prof.  O.  W.— Text-book  of  Struntoml  and  Physio- 
logical Botany.  Translated  and  edited  by  A.  W.  Ben- 
nett, M.A.,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.  479  pp.,  546  figs.,  and  one 
map.    Srded.    (8?o.    London,  1879) Mr,  A,  W,  Bennett 

Molesworth,  C. — The  Cobham  Journals.     178  pp.     (8vo. 

London,  1880) Miss  E,  E,  Ormerod^ 

Two  Slides  of  Micro-fungi  {Arthrodcrma  [?])       Mr.  Q.  E.  Davis. 
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The  President  gave  notice  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  made 
special  to  consider  an  alteration  in  the  Bye-laws  as  to  the  payment  of 
the  first  year's  subscription  by  new  Fellows. 

Mr.  Crisp  explained  that  under  the  existing  regulations  new 
Fellows  elected  in  January  to  Jnue  paid  the  full  year's  subscription, 
while  those  elected  in  tiie  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December  did  not  pay  for  that  year  at  alL  It  was  thought  to  be 
preferable  to  divide  the  year  into  two  or  four  parts  so  far  as  the 
Jirst  year's  subscription  was  concerned,  so  that  new  FeUows  would 
pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the  first  year's  subscription  according  to 
the  time  of  their  election. 

Mr.  Beck  suggested  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  new  Fellows 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  months  lemaining  of  the  year  in  which 
they  were  elected. 

Messrs.  Boss's  improved  Microscope  stand  was  exhibited  and 
described  by  Mr.  Crisp. 


Mr.  0.  R  Davis's  letter  relating  to  two  slides  of  micro-fungi 
which  he  sent  was  read. 


Professor  Abbe's  Note  **  On  the  Origin  of  Homogeneous  Immer- 
sion "  was  read  by  Mr.  Crisp,  and  a  further  Note  describing  the  proper 
use  of  his  Immersion  Condenser. 


Mr.  Cteorge  Williams'  Note  on  "  Wenham's  Dry  Paraboloid  and 
Amphijpleura peUudda"  was  read  by  Mr.  Crisp  ^see  p.  524). 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  thought  it  right  to  say  tnat  the  dry  paraboloid 
had  been  used  before  for  resolving  diatoms;  in  fact,  if  the  light 
were  thrown  upon  it  in  an  oblique  position,  it  was  one  of  the  easiest 
methods  of  resolving  test-objects. 

Mr.  Curties  said  that  Mr.  Williams  merely  claimed  as  a  novelty 
the  arrangement  of  the  stops  described  in  his  Note. 


Mr.  Crisp  described  the  ToUes-Bogers  Illuminator  for  opaque 
objects  (see  p.  526).    

The  £ev.  H.  Higgins'  Note  ''  On  the  Plasmodia  of  Myxomycetes  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  Stewart,  the  drawings  in  illustration  being  enlarged 
upon  the  board.  

Dr.  Maddox's  iUustrations  of  the  life-history  of  the  Diatomacese 
were  exhibited,  and  the  President  called  attention  to  the  admirable 
character  of  the  drawings. 


Herr  Brandt's  improved  Bivet-Leiser  Microtome  was  described 
by  Mr.  Crisp  (see  p.  504). 
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Mr.  Crisp  gave  somo  farther  explanations  as  to  the  Wickersheimer 
preservative  process  (see  p.  325),  which  continned  to  be  in  great 
favour  in  Germany  for  zoological  preparations,  bat  had  not  been  foond 
so  effective  in  the  case  of  plants. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  as  regarded  pathological  preparations  the 
process  was  hardly  a  complete  saocess,  inasmuch  as  it  entirely  removed 
all  colour  which  was  dae  to  blood,  apparently  dissolving  the  oolonring 
matter. 

The  President  said  the  fluid  was  much  the  same  as  "  (Soadby " 
and  glycerine-  

Mr.  Stewart  read  a  note  *'  On  the  Histology  of  Qrantta  eompreiMy" 
illustrated  by  drawings  on  the  board  and  by  preparations  exhibited 
under  the  Microscope. 

Mr.  Spicer  asked  what  reagents  Mr.  Stewart  had  made  use  of  in 
demonstrating  the  nucleus  of  l£e  flagellate  cells. 

Mr.  Stewart  said,  in  the  first  instance  he  put  the  living  sponge  into 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and  then  for  preservation  in  weak 
spirit  and  water.  On  returning  to  London  some  days  afterwards,  he  put 
it  into  syrup  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  into  gum-water  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  the  sections  were  cut  by  the  ordinary  freezing  process. 
Not  being  however  altogether  satisfied  that  the  appearance  of  a 
nucleus  in  the  neck  of  the  cell  might  not  be  due  to  other  causes,  be 
afterwards  stained  some  of  the  sections  with  logwood  and  found  his 
previous  observations  confirmed. 


Mr.  Crisp  explained  a  process  for  making  pure  "  glycerine-^latine  " 
(see  p.  502),  and  the  suggestion  of  Herr  Hilgendorf  for  using  thin 
reflecting  plates  (see  p.  528). 


The  following  Objects,  Apparatus,  &c.,  were  exhibited  :— 

Mr.  Bolton :— Young  Eel. 

Mr.  Crisp : — Sch5brs  Dissecting  Microscope  (see  p.  956). 

Mr.  Curties: — Zeiss*s  Microscope  with  Abbe's  Immersion  Con- 
denser and  Amplifier. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Davis : — Two  slides  of  Micro-fungi  {Arihroderma  f) 

Mr.  Boss : — Improved  Microscope-stand. 

Mr.  Stewart : — Slides  showing  structure  of  Orantia  compressay  with 
"  palpocils."  

Hew  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  FeUotoa : — 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Shenstone  and  W.  Morris,  jun. 

Waltbb  W.  Bewss, 

Assist. Secretary. 
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THE  OOmron  XBDAL,  1M1;:  foist  OLABS,  1864;  PBIZB,  1B62;  QOU)  KEDAL,  1S76. 
and  ICEDAL  AKD  DIPLOICA,  1878. 

B.   &  J.   BEGE, 
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in  iKmd 
'  An  Immeiuie  Siook  always  <m  Iiand  for  Seleotion. 


Microscopes.^  ^^^-^ 


Send  tbr  the  NEW  ILLUSTBATED  CATAIiOaxnEL 

Post  Free,  fid.  Ask  for  Woroscope  Oatalosrae. 


Hew  last  of  MIOBOSOOPIO  OBJECTS. 

Post  Free,  2d.  Ask  for  Micro.  Object  last. 


W.  Watson   &   Son,   sis,  ^Igh  Holbom,  London. 

Two  Doon  from  Chaaetry  Iduia.— XstaMiihed  1887. 

0.  BAKEE,  244  &  246,  High  Holbom, 

Begs  to  oftU  tho  attention  of  MioroflcopiBts  to  his  NSTV  PORXAJSHJES 
&TAJST>9  to  which  any  Apparatus  or  Object  Glasfles  oan  be  smpplied,  priee  SOs. 
Buporior  Bngllah  or  Gferman  Object  Qlasfie^  for  same,  prioe  21«. 

C.  BAKEE beingtiie  appointod  AGENT  for  ZEISS,  SEIBEET,  and  other 

first-clasi  OEBMAjn  MAKERS,  is  nov  supplyinff  their  beantifiol 

produotioni  at  verv  LOW  PBIOES.    Zeiss'  new  Sraiogeneons  and 

other  Immersion  OogectiTes  now  in  Stock. 

The  New  Microscope  Lamp,  with  Beflector  and  Coed  Chamber  ecHnplete^  17«.  M. 

JUST  RECEiVEO,  A  URGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  HIGH-GLASS  MIGROSGOPIG  OBJECTS. 

A  Labob  Assobtmsnt  or  Seookd-hand  Mioboboopes  m  Stock,  rmcm  £2  lOs,  to  £75. 

CcUaloguei  free  bg  Pod.    InBlrumenU  taken  in  Exohan^ 

SECOND-HANB  MIGBOSCOPES, 

BT  ALL  ESTEEMED  IfAESRS,  AT  A  LABGE  BEDUOTION 

FBOM  THE  OBIGINAL  COST. 

AH  niMSKSa  STOCK  TO  SXLXSCT  VBOH. 

ASTRONOMICAL  AND  TOURISTS'  TELESCOPES.   FIELD  AND  OPERA  SLA88.ES. 
lUtutraUd  CataHogae,  Thrte  8tamp$. 

W.  LAWLET  A  SON,  78,  FARRINGDON  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OF  A  CENTURY. 

SELENITE  (Sulphate  of  Lime). 

The  undersigned  has  lately  received  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Selenite  from  North 
Italy,  well  suited  for  splitting  into  films  for  polarizing  purposes. 

Sample  Boxes^  Is.  3d.  eachy  pott  free ;  Larger  SpeeimeiM  from  2«.  io  20«. 

THOMAS  B.  BU88EI1L,  Oeologrist  and  Microscopist, 

48,    K88KX    STREET,    STRAJJP,    I.Q:B>ri>03y,    X^-.C. 

Lately  published,  in  Two  Volumes,  demy  Sto,  £3  &. 

A  mSTOBY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MABOrE  FOLTZOA. 

By  the   Rbv.   THOMAS   HINOKS,    B.A^   F.B.SL, 

Author  of  ft  •  History  of  the  Brltlgb  Hydrold  Zoopkytcfl^'  &c 

Containing  an  Introdootory  Sketch  of  the  Glass,  and  a  Ml  and  crltJcal  aocoant  uf  an  the  Brltieh  fbimc 

With  numerous  woodcuta  and  80  plates,  lUoalrating  the  Species  aiid  principal  Varteiiea. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1,  Patbrkosteb  Row. 
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nS/IIOI^OSOOFIO    OBJ-BOTS. 

Ckusified  Catalogue.       NEW  EDITION  FOB  1880.     Post  Free  and  Gratis, 

BpecimenB  of  the  highest  atttiiinable  perfeotion  in  every  branih  of  Microsoopy.  New  and 

Bare  Diatomaceea.    Test  and  Binocnlar  Objeots.    Mailer's  Typen  Flattee. 
Microacopes,  Achromatic  Objectives,  and  all  MateriaU  and  Infitniments  for  Mounting, 

EDMUND  WHEELER,  48  B,  ToUlAgton  Road,  Hollpway,  Londoii.  N. 

QUBKETT'S  (JO  LECTUBES  ON  HISTOLOGY, 

Uellfered  at  th«  Royal  Colleice  of  Surgeona,  deacribing  the  Elementary  Ttssnea  of  Planta  ai^  Anfmala,  the 
Btnieiiire  of  the  Skeleton  of  PUiiLb  and  Invertebrate  AnfnuOa.  (Jpward«  of  400  Eoffravfaigs.  Two  Yols^  ia 
0D^  thick  HTo.  cloth.  7a.  6d.  (pub.  £1  8t.  Od.) }  poet-fiee,  St.  44. 

**  With  thia  work  every  microsoopiet  shoald  be  acquainted.  .  .  .  Th6  woodcotB  of  mkrosooplcal  ol^)ecla  Jn 
this  work  have  not  been  aarpaaacxL"— i^cienoe  Goaa^, 

JOHN  TTHELDON,  IJATURAL  BISTORT  BOOKSELLER, 
68,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MIOROSCQPICAL   SPECIALITIES. 


ARTHUR  O.  OOLE  &  SON 

HaTe  completed  a  Series  (No.  Vn.)  of  24  new  ^^Organio  Anttnatle  Bodiee,"  derived 
from  Coal  In,  and  Crystallized  for  the  Polarisoope,  Desaiptive  Lists  of  vhieh,  aa  well 
•s  of  their  valoable  Collection  of  Pathological  and  Pbysidogical  PrepaaticHBs,  and  of 
their  varion*  Series,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

ST.  DOMINGO  HOUSE. 
63,  OZFOSn  OASDSVS,  KOTTZNO  HXXX,  I.OHIK>H,  W. 

8U0CE880R8  TO  QEO.  KNIQHT  A  80N8, 

73,  FARRINODON  ST.  (late  of  2,  Foster  Lane,  and  5,  St.  Bride  St). 

HOWS  BilCROSOOPE  LAMP.    THE  MINIATURE  MICROSCOPE  LABfP. 

HOWS  STUDENTS'  MICROSCOPE,  £6  5«.     THE  POPULAR  BINOCULAR  MICROSCOPE.  £1S  12i: 

Rock  SEcnoirs  and  othes  MiCBoecopio  Objects. 


ILLUSTRATINa  STRX70TURE  IN  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF 

Without  PrSwre.       EN   I  O  MOLOG  Y,       Rnepwatioa,  and 
ihowing  Internal  prepared  AND  sold  By  ^^  ^  ferwardedt 

S/Snj^h.  FREDERIC  ENOCK,  <m?S^£S^ 

80,  BUSSELL  BOAD,  SEVEN  8ISTEB8  BOAD.  LONDON,  N. 
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Council  Xejial  and  Highest  Award,  Great  Szhibitioni  London,  1851. 

Oold  Kedal,  Paris  Exposition,  186T. 

ICedal  and  Highest  Award,  Exhibition,  London,  1862. 

Medal  and  Diploma,  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876. 

Kedal  and  Diploma,  Antwerp,  1678. 

Oold  Hedal  and  Diploma,  Paris  Exposition,  1878. 


r 
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ROSS  &  CO.,  164,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
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THE 

ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY. 

(Totuided  in  1839.    Incoipoiated  by  Boyal  Oliartar  in  1866.) 


The  Society  was  established  for  the  cmnmnnioation  and  discossion 
of  observations  and  discoreries  (1)  tending  to  ixnproyements  in  the  oon- 
stmctlon  iuid  mode  of  application  of  the  Miorosdone^  or  (2)  relating  to 
Biological  or  other  subjects  of  Microscopical  Besearch. 

It  consists  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Esxjffido  Fello^ 

Ordinary  Fellows  are  elected  on  a  Certificate  of  Recommendation 
signed  by  three  Fellows,  stating  the  names,  residence,  description,  &&,  of 
the  Oandidate,  of  whom  one  of  the  proposers  must  have  personal  know- 
ledge. The  Oertificate  is  read  at  a  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  Candidate 
balloted  for  at  the  snoceeding  Meeting, 

The  Annnal  Subscription  is  22L  2<.,  payable  in  adyanoe  on  election, 
and  subsequently  on  1st  January  umually,  with  an  Entrance  Fee  of  21.  3t. 
Future  payments  of  the  former  may  be  componnded  for  at  any  time  for 
8H.  10«.  Fdlows  elected  in  October,  NoTember,  or  Dec^nbc^  are  not 
called  upon  for  a  subscription  during  the  suoce^ling  year,  and  Fellows 
absent  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  year,  or  permanently  residing 
abroad,  are  exempt  from  one-half  the  subscription  during  absence. 

Honorary  Fellows  (limited  to  60),  consisting  of  persons  eminent 
in  Biological  or  Microscopical  Science,  are  elected  on  the  recommendation 
of  three  Fellows  and  the  approval  of  the  CounciL 

Ex-offlcio  Fellows  (limited  to  100)  consist  of  the  Presidmits  for 
the  time  being  of  such  Societies .  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  Coundl  may 
recommend  and  a  Monthly  Meeting  approve.  They  are  entitled  to  reedve 
the  Society's  Publications,  and  to  exercise  all  other  privileges  <if  Fellows, 
except  voting,  but  ure  not  req[uircd  to  pay  any  Entrance  Fee  or  Annual 
Subscription. 

The  Council,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Society  are  managed,  is 
elected  annually,  and  is  composed  of  the  President,  four  Yice*President8| 
Treasurer,  two  Secretaries,  and  twelve  other  Fellows. 

The  Meetings  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  each  nMmtii, 
from  October  to  June,  in  the  Society's  Library  at  King's  College,  Strand, 
W.C.  (commencing  at  8  p.m.).  Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  introduction  of 
Fellows. 

In  each  Session  two  additional  evenings  (^'Scientific  Evenings^)  are 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  Apparatus  and  ObjectB  of  novelty  or  interest 
relating  to  the  Microscope  or  the  subjects  of  Microscopical  Beseardu 

The  Journal^  containing  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  ttie 
Society,  with  a  Record  of  Current  Beseardbes  relating  to  Invertebrata, 
Cryptogamia,  Microscopy,  &0.,  is  published  binnonthly,  and  is  fta^arded 
gratis  to  all  Ordinary  and  Ex-o£Scio  Fellows  residing  in  countries  wiUdn 
the  Postal  Union. 

The  Library,  with  the  Instruments,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinet  of 
Objects,  is  open  for  the  use  of  Fellowp  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Fridays,  from  II  a.m.  to  4  p.ii.,  and  on  Wednesdays  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
It  is  closed  during  August. 

ForrM  of  proposal  for  FeUoinhip,  and  any  further  informatkm^  may  he  cbiained  h/ 
arpUeaiton  to  the  Secretaries^  or  AsetitaiU-Seereiaryj  at  the  Library  oft)te  Socie^  Kmfi 
College,  Strand,  W.C. 
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